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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashingtoUj  September  11,  1915. 

Sir:  The  problems  of  industry,  government,  and  life  in  the  modem 
industrial  and  commercial  city  are  numerous,  large,  and  complex. 
For  their  solution  are  needed  a  larger  amoimt  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  higher  standards  of  intelligence  among  citizens.  All  the  city's 
agencies  for  good  and  progress  need  to  be  united  and  vitalized  for 
more  effective  fimctions.  There  is  a  growmg  conviction  among 
thoughtfid  people  that  this  can  be  done  best  by  the  municipal  uni- 
versity, maintained  as  an  essential  part  of  the  city's  system  of  public 
education,  or  by  a  privately  endowed  university  working  in  close 
sympathetic  relations  with  all  other  agencies  of  education  in  the  city. 
It  will  require  much  study  of  this  subject  to  ascertain:  (1)  The  need 
for  the  municipal  imiversity,  (2)  its  functions,  (3)  the  best  means  of 
organizing  and  supporting  it,  (4)  its  relation  to  all  the  phases  of  city 
life.  The  interest  in  this  subject  has  resulted  already  in  th^  ^gani- 
zation  of  a  National  Association  of  Municipal  Universities,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington  City  November  9-10,  1914. 
The  publication  of  the  papers,  addresses,  and  informal  discussion  of 
this  meeting  in  the  condensed  form  here  presented  will,  I  believe, 
promote  further  study  of  the  subject.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
they  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  imder 
the  title  ''The  University  and  the  Municipality." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary^  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For  several  years  need  has  been  felt  for  an  association  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  engaged  in  studying  civic  problems  and  training 
for  public  service. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  universities  and  colleges  controlled 
and  financed  by  cities  might  imite  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities.  After  mature  consideration,  however,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  interests  of  both  State  and  city  insti- 
tutions would  be  best  served  by  forming  a  new  and  separate  associa- 
tion representing  urban  universities  and  colleges,  particularly  those 
cooperating  in  municipal  affairs. 

Accordingly  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  invited 
the  representetives  "of  all  mtmicipal  imiversities  and  other  universi- 
ties in  cities  interested  in  the  service  of  their  communities"  to 
attend  its  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  9  and 
10,  1914.  The  invitation  stated  that  a  conference  on  the  city 
imiversity  would  be  held  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

The  call  for  this  meeting  (which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Urban  Universities)  set  forth  the  tasks  and  purposes  of 
these  urban  institutions  as  follows: 

The  municipal  collies  are  aiinmg  to  do  for  their  cities  some  of  the  things  the  8tate 
universities  are  doing  so  admirably  for  their  States.  Private  institutions  in  cities, 
realizii^  the  obligations  resulting  from  freedom  of  taxation,  are  endeavoring  to  serve 
their  local  communities.  The  general  public,  on  the  one  hand,  Is  awakening  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  expert  knowledge;  and  the  imiversities,  on  the  other,  are  realizing 
as  never  before  their  duty  to  train  men  and  women  for  municipal,  State,  and  national 
positions.  Since  much  of  this  is  new  and  experimental,  it  is  thought  that  a  conference 
on  the  relations  of  civic  imiversities  to  their  local  institutions  and  communities  will 
prove  helpful. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  also  said: 

A  statement  from  each  institution  with  r^ard  to  some  phase  of  its  organization  or 
methods  would  proy€^|Lelpful.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  each  college  will  send  a 
delegate  prepared  to  ^ake  a  brief  statement  of  the  special  features  of  its  work. 

These  reports  wiU  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  bulletin  (p.  42). 
The  following  persons,  representing  the  institutions  as  given, 
constituted  the  conference: 

"Fred  E.  Ayer,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Municipal  University  of  Akron, 
Akron^  Ohio. 

Charles  Baskerville,  professor.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University^  Baltimore,  Md. 
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W.  P.  BurrlsB,  dean  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oincinnati,  Cinciimatl,  Ohio. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  professor,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  A.  Cockayne,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  president,  Univenity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Geoige  E.  Fellows,  president,  James  Milliken  Univenity,  Decatur,  HI. 
A.  Y.  Ford,  president  board  of  trustees.  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 
William  T.  Foster,  president.  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg. 
W.  F.  Gephart,  professor,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  president,  Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  E.  Hotchkiss,  dean,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  dean,  New  York  Univeraity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
P.  R.  Eolbe,  president.  Municipal  Univeraity  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 
8.  B.  Linhart,  professor,  Univeraity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 
Everett  W.  Lord,  dean,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  P.  Norton,  chancellor,  Univeraity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
William  Orr,  assistant  conmiisaioner  of  education,  Massachusetts  board  of  education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

John  L.  Patteraon,  dean  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Univeraity  of  Louisville, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
C.  B.  Robertson,  Univeraity  of  Pittsbuigh,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 
Herman  Schneider,  dean.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  president,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
S.  P.  Capen,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washii^ton,  D.  C. 

The  conference  having  temporarily  organized  at  4.30  p.  m., 
November  10,  and  having  appointed  a  committee  on  oi^anization 
and  permanent  officers,  adjourned  mitil  9  a.  m.,  November  11,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President:  President  Dabney,  of  Cincinnati. 
Vice  President:  Prof.  Lord,  of  Boston  University. 
Secretary  and  treasurer:  Prof.  Walter  E.  Clark,  of  the  College  of 
the  aty  of  New  York. 
After  formal  organization  the  association  resolved  itself  into  an 
experience  meeting,  each  institution  reporting  upon  the  methods 
of  cooperation  with  city  activities  which  it  had  already  adopted. 
The  morning  session  and  luncheon  hour  were  occupied  by  these 
detailed  reports. 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  a  more  general  and  formal  discussion  of 
the  proper  field  and  aim  of  the  municipal  imiversity.  The  papers  given 
in  Part  I  of  this  bulletin  embody  the  gist  of  that  general  discussion. 

The  name  chosen  for  the  new  organization  is  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities.  Membership  is  institutional,  not  personal.  The 
.  following  16  institutions  are  the  charter  members:  Boston  University, 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Himter's  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The  Mimicipal  University  of 
Akron,  New  York  University,  Northwestern  University,  Reed  College, 
Temple  University,  Toledo  University,  University  of  Buffalo,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Ix)uisville,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington  University, 


PART  I.  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  URBAN  UNIVER 

SITY. 


I.  THE  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY.' 

By  Oharlbs  William  Dabnbt.  ' 
Pretident,  UnivertUjt  cf  ChteinnaH, 

The  progress  of  education  in  America  has  been  a  steady  process 
from  the  common  school  up  to  the  jiormal  school  and  collie.  As 
f  as4  as  a  new  type  of  school  has  become  necessary  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  its  opportunities  have  been  extended  more  and  more 
widely  and  freely  to  all  the  people.  Thus  progressively  have  the 
American  people  placed  the  opportunity  for  education  within  the 
reach  of  aU. 

But  what  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  higher  or  professional 
education?  We  agree  that  the  chance  to  get  this  education  should 
also  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  beheve,  moreover,  that  colleges 
and  universities  which  oflFer  these  opportimities  should  be  so  placed 
and  arranged  as  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  all  the  youth,  and  give 
them  the  chance  to  get  that  liberal,  technical,  and  professional  train- 
ing which  will  qualify  them  for  the  highest  service  to  their  generation. 
The  question  then  is,  have  we  actually  placed  the  facilities  for  the 
liberal,  technical,  and  professional  education  within  the  reach  of  all 
our  American  youth  ? 

The  **log  coU^e,"  as  it  was  called  in  early  days,  or  the  fresh 
water  college,' '  as  we  now  call  the  private  hterary  college,  has  done 
great  work  for  the  country.  Located  near  the  homes  of  the  people, 
it  provided  the  opportimity  for  a  higher  education  for  many  boys 
and  girls  who  otherwise  would  not  have  gotten  it.  In  its  courses  of 
liberal  studies  it  trained  most  of  our  great  men. 

We  should  recognize,  however,  that  the  respect  for  learning  bred 
by  these  old  colleges  created  a  sort  of  class  feeling  in  America. 
Democracy  means  an  honest  homogeneity,  and  such  homogeneity 
can  not  be  produced  unless  all  the  people  have  an  equal  opportunity 
for  the  higher  and  the  professional  education.  The  free  public  col- 
lie and  the  State  imiversity  were  necessary,  therefore,  to  save 
democracy  in  America  from  class  stratification. 

But  all  these  noble  imiversities  can  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  our 
youth.  What  shall  we  do  for  the  youth  of  the  cities  having  no  col- 
lies freely  open  to  all?   To  take  an  illustration  from  Ohio:  Cleve- 

1  Addreat  before  the  NstJonal  Aasodation  of  State  UnivenitieB,  Washington,  1914. 
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land  has  a  great  private  institution  to  educate  her  people,  but  Cin- 
cinnati, having  no  such  private  institution,  has  xjhosen  to  educate  its 
youth  in  a  publicly  supported  college.  Out  of  2,200  students  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  over  1,500  are  residents  of  the  city.  In  a 
recent  year,  only  255  college  students  were  sent  away  from  Cincinnati 
to  institutions  of  the  grade  of  its  university.  An  investigation  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  families  of  the  students  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  teaches  that  if  this  city  had  no  university  giving  free 
instruction,  not  more  than  500  of  these  would  be  able  to  go  off  to 
college,  and  1,000,  at  least,  would  be  left  at  home  without  the  higher 
or  professional  education.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  blessed  as 
we  are  in  Ohio  with  a  large  number  of  excellent  colleges,  they  could 
not  train  aU  the  students  of  Cincinnati  who  seek  the  higher  education. 

This,  then,  is  the  raison  d^Ure  of  the  municipal  university.  To 
believe  in  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  in  the  development  of 
their  lives,  is  to  believe  in  the  mimicipal  imiversity — the  one  thing 
needed  to  complete  our  American  system  of  higher  education. 

But  the  city  needs  its  university  just  as  much  as  its  people  need  it. 
In  the  development  of  every  nation  there  comes  the  period  of  the 
cities.  The  age  of  the  city  has  arrived  for  us.  Originally  a  confed- 
eration of  States,  America  is  fast  becoming  a  republic  of  cities. 
The  most  important  thing  revealed  by  the  last  census  was  the  fact 
that  the  rural  population  has  now  dwindled  to  52  in  100.  In  the 
Middle  States  it  has  decreased  to  40,  and  in  some  States  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  population.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  while  the  total  popxila- 
tion  has  increased  15  per  cent  in  each  of  the  last  three  decades,  and 
the  urban  population  30  per  cent  in  each,  the  rural  population  actually 
decreased  4  per  cent  the  first  decade  and  per  cent  the  second  decade. 
Everywhere  the  urban  population  is  increasing  ahead  of  the  rural,  and 
in  most  of  the  old  States  the  total  rural  population  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

The  municipal  imiversity,  therefore,  is  needed  as  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  dynamo  of  the  city.  The  city,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  is 
awakening  to  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  intelligent  and 
righteous  leadership.  It  has  passed  through  its  period  of  corruption 
and  shame  and  entered  upon  its  period  of  idealism,  of  vision,  and 
scientific  reconstruction.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  demand  for  the 
purification  of  the  ballot  and  of  city  administration  goes  the  demand 
for  higher  ethical  and  educational  standards.  The  imiversity  must 
make  these  standards,  and  it  must  train  the  leaders. 

The  old  imiversity  was  a  thing  apart,  a  city  set  on  a  hiU.  When  it 
occasionally  marched  out  of  its  doors  to  visit  the  people,  music  and 
banners  celebrated  the  event.  Some  30  years  ago  it  took  on  what 
was  called  ''university  extension.'^  The  very  name  ''extension" 
implied  that  the  university  needed  to  be  set  free  to  serve.  "Uni- 
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versity  extension"  was,  however,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  universities,  developing  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  duty 
to  the  public.  The  service  of  some  of  our  great  State  universities 
is  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  such  institutions  to 
promote  the  agricultural,  industrial,  pohtical,  and  social,  as  well  as 
the  educational  interests  of  their  States.  In  similar  manner,  the 
university  mind  is  becoming  the  city  mind,  and  the  city  itself  is 
becoming  a  university  for  training  its  own  servants.  Now,  the 
municipal  university  is  needed  to  develop  this  city-mindedness  and 
to  organize  this  study  of  the  city's  problems. 

Since  the  application  of  science  to  government  and  industrial  life 
has  become  so  extensive  it  is  necessary  to  educate  men  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  new  professions.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  only 
about  5  learned  professions,  now  there  are  more  than  50,  and  new 
ones  are  constantly  developing.  No  longer  do  we  beheve  that  a 
man  who  hte  had  an  academic  education  is  thereby  qualified  to 
direct  a  bank,  manage  a  factory,  or  run  a  railroad.  In  business  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  the  demand  for  experts  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Experts  are  indispensable  for  most  industries 
and  desirable  in  all.  Mere  experience  in  practical  work  is  no  longer 
sufficient.  In  one  profession  after  another  we  have  learned  to  train 
experts  not  only  in  the  theory  but  in  the  practice  as  well.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  but  two  or  three  schools  of  applied  science  or 
technoli^  in  this  country,  now  we  are  building  these  schools  every- 
where, and  they  can  hardly  meet  the  demands  of  the  governments 
and  the  corporations. 

For  the  same  reasons  cities  are  beginning  to  see  that  because  a 
man  is  clever  and  a  good  pohtical  worker  he  is  not  thereby  qualified 
to  manage  the  finances,  to  direct  the  education,  or  to  handle  the 
water  supply  of  a  great  city.  A  demand  is  growing  up  for  municipal 
as  well  as  industrial  experts.  We  are  training  men  to-day  for  nearly 
all  the  services  except  that  of  the  municipality. 

Who,  then,  shall  train  pubhc  servants  for  the  city?  Shall  the 
city  rely  upon  State  and  private  institutions  to  perform  the  task? 
It  is  more  American  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  and  training 
at  public  expense  and  at  home,  and  so  enable  all  qualified  youth  to 
use  them  freely.  Experience  shows  that  the  city  must  look  to  its 
own  men  and  women  to  do  its  work,  for  only  thus  can  it  get  the 
workers  it  requires. 

The  city  must  have  a  spiritual  head  and  this  spiritual  head  should 
be  a  imiversity.  The  private  imiversity  may  do  much  to  help  the 
city  and  its  schools;  a  State  university,  especially  one  like  that  of 
New  York  State,  can  do  more;  but  a  home  municipal  imiversity,  a 
part  of  the  city's  life,  can  do  most  to  stimulate  the  city's  education 
and  life.  The  ideal  head  is  the  municipal  university,  the  capstone 
1175^—15  2 
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of  the  city's  educational  system.  The  justification  of  the  municipal 
university  is  the  need  of  the  city  itself. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  city  as  a  location  for  a  university  need 
not  be  elaborated  upon.  The  facilities  afforded  by  libraries,  museums, 
art  galleries,  hospitals,  and  various  social  and  political  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  by  industrial  laboratories,  commercial  establishments, 
and  manufactories  of  the  community  are  well  appreciated  by  the 
universities.  The  advantages  of  making  the  local  institution  a 
municipal  university — that  is,  a  university  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  city — are  perhaps  not  so  apparent.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  this  arrangement.  Let  us 
consider  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
mimicipal  university  over  those  of  the  university  in  the  city?  In 
general  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  State  university  compared 
with  the  private  institution.  The  first  advantage  is  the  great  one 
of  regular,  permanent,  financial  support  based  upon  the  steadily  in- 
creasing property  values  of  the  city  itself.  Incomes  from  private 
endowments  are  constantly  shrinking,  with  the  result  that  these 
funds  must  be  constantly  added  to.  Like  the  State  university  the 
municipal  university  can  have  a  mill  tax,  the  best  method  ever  in- 
vented for  supporting  an  institution.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
such  a  tax  will  diminish  the  interest  of  private  citizens  in  endowing 
the  institution,  in  giving  buildings  and  making  other  donations  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  tendency  will  be  in  this  direction.  State  uni- 
versities do  not  receive  large  private  donations,  though  there  are 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  like  the  University  of  Vii^inia. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  experience  of  the  few  municipal  colleges 
in  existence,  the  interest  of  private  donors  depends  entirely  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  institutions  are  managed  and  the  appeal 
made  for  them.  Every  municipal  university  ought  to  be  supported 
both  by  private  endowments  and  public  tax.  It  should  have  an 
endowment  fund  association  made  up  of  leading  citizens,  whose 
business  it  is  to  solicit  bequests,  endowments,  scholarship  and  other 
funds  as  well  as  donations  of  buildings  and  equipments.  There  is 
every  reason  why  aU  the  people  should  through  the  public  tax  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  support  of  the  municipal  college,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  those  having  surplus  wealth  should  not  also  con- 
tribute largely  to  its  upbuilding.  If  it  had  to  choose  between  public 
support  and  private  endowment,  however,  the  municipal  college 
would  certainly  prefer  public  support  as  the  surest  means  of  getting 
an  increasing  income  with  which  to  maintain  an  institution  competent 
to  do  the  educational  work  of  a  growing  modem  city. 

There  is,  moreover,  everything  to  be  gained  by  the  municipal 
relation  in  making  the  work  of  an  institution  both  effective  in  the 
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direct  education  of  the  citizen  and  in  the  service  of  the  city.  The 
municipal  university  is  a  vital  organ  of  the  body  politic,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  city  and  not  a  visitor  in  that  family.  It  has  all 
the  advantages  of  being  a  part  of  the  city's  educational,  social,  and 
political  oi^anization.  It  has  an  immense  advantage  besides,  in 
that  all  the  citizens  feel  that  the  university  belongs  to  them.  Free 
tuition  or  tuition  at  low  rates  is,  of  course,  a  great  aid  in  popular- 
izing and  democratizing  the  higher  education. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  municipal  relation  is  that 
tins  connection  gives  the  university  on  its  side  the  right  to  ask  the 
cooperation  of  every  other  city  department  and  institution,  thus 
opening  them  to  its  professors  and  students,  and  that  it  gives  the 
bity  and  its  institutions  on  their  side  the  right  to  ask  the  help  of  the 
university  in  all  appropriate  matters.  If  the  object  of  the  municipal 
university  is  to  train  men  in  real  life  for  service  in  life,  then  no 
means  can  be  more  effective  for  realizing  this  purpose  than  this 
relation  of  the  municipal  university  to  the  city  and  community. 
The  influence  and  prestige  gained  by  serving  and  cooperating  with 
the  city  renders  it  easy  also  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  private 
institutions  and  industrial  corporations  of  the  district.  They  are 
eager  to  join  a  system  which  represents  aU  the  people  in  their  aspira- 
tions for  intellectual  and  morsd  improvement  and  higher  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  their  life. 

As  this  development  is  somewhat  new  in  the  cities,  perhaps  some 
explanation  of  the  cooperation  methods  of  the  municipal  university 
may  be  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  aU  the  city's  institutions,  its 
schools,  its  libraries,  its  hospitals,  its  health  board,  its  asyliuns,  its 
public  works,  as  well  as  its  financial  and  administrative  departments, 
are  by  this  method  opened  up  for  the  study  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors and  students  under  the  cooperative  plan.  In  the  second  place, 
and  as  a  result  of  granting  these  privil^es,  the  city  and  its  institu- 
tions have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  university  for  assistance  in  test- 
ing old  methods,  or  for  advice  in  planning  new  work. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  city's  life  is,  of  course,  the  school. 
The  first  duty  of  the  university  is  to  stimulate  and  build  up  the  edu- 
cational system.  If  the  municipal  university  has  a  collie  for  teach- 
ers, or  a  similar  department,  it  can  easily  arrange  to  use  the  pubUc 
schools  for  trainiog  new  teachers.  No  special  practice  school  can 
equal  the  real  pubUc  school  for  this  purpose. 

The  coU^e  can  help  the  schools  in  many  ways  besides  trainiug 
teachers^  Its  faculty  is  a  board  of  experts  to  advise  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  whenever  called  on  with  regard  to  courses  of 
study  and  methods  of  teachiog.  The  professor  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  coU^e  may  well  be  the  head  supervisor  of  that  department, 
and  examine  and  test  the  teachers  for  appointment  and  promotion. 
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The  professor  of  secondary  education  should  perform  a  shnilar  service 
for  the  high  schools.  This  professor  should  also  be  the  director  of 
school  aflSliations  and  secretary  of  admissions  for  the  university,  and 
thus  have  control  of  the  whole  system  of  schools  upon  which  the 
institution  rests.  As  the  university  is  the  capstone  of  the  city's 
educational  system,  the  college  for  teachers  should  be  the  head  of 
the  public  school  system.  There  are  possibilities  here  beyond  the 
imagination. 

The  relation  of  the  municipal  university  to  the  public  libraries 
should  also  be  intimate.  The  university  library  may  be  made  the 
scholar's  reference  library  of  the  city,  and  to  this  end  might  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  city  library  itself.  Where  there  are  branch  libraries, 
they  should  be  used  as  centers  of  extension  work. 

The  extension  work  of  a  municipal  university  can,  by  reason  of  these 
relations,  be  made  much  more  effective  than  that  of  the  private 
university  in  the  city,  or  the  university  at  a  distance,  for  this  work  is 
then  directly  imder  the  eye  of  the  faculty,  who  can  provide  facilities 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  private  institutions.  In  fact,  the 
external  class  work  of  the  municipal  university  can  be  made  to  corre- 
spond in  method  and  results  to  the  internal  work,  and  fuU  credit  given 
for  it,  thus  extending  the  university  over  the  whole  city.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  not  the  same  need  in  a  municipal  university  for  a  corre- 
spondence department,  since  all  students  can  come,  either  to  the  uni- 
versity itself  or  to  these  extramural  centers. 

If  the  university  has  a  college  of  medicine  and  a  department  of 
social  science,  it  may  establish  cooperative  relations  with  all  the  hos- 
pitals and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city.  The  faculty  of  the 
medical  college  should  constitute  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  staff  of 
ihe  hospitals,  and  do  the  laboratory  and  investigational  work  for  them. 
It  is  universally  agreed  by  authorities  on  medical  education  that  the 
teaching  hospital  is  always  the  best  hospital.  All  good  health, 
medical,  and  surgical  practice  is  based  on  science,  and  can  make  no 
progress  without  the  aid  of  the  scientific  laboratory.  Such  work 
should  be  imder  university  direction.  The  health  board  of  the  city 
will  furnish  training  groimd  for  sanitarians  and  physicians.  The 
social  science  department  of  the  university  may  make  itself,  if  not 
the  oi^anic,  still  the  real  scientific  and  spiritual  head  of  all  the  private 
as  well  as  the  public  charity  societies,  directing  their  investigations, 
studying  their  problems,  and  training  its  students  in  the  settlements, 
asylums,  and  other  places  where  relief  work  is  carried  on. 

The  possibilities  of  cooperation  with  the  city's  own  departments  are 
of  course  unlimited.  The  university  can  serve  the  administrative 
department  by  holding  civil  service  examinations.  It  should  have  a 
municipal  reference  library  to  supply  information  on  municipal  affairs 
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to  the  members  and  committees  of  coimcU,  to  city  officers  and  citizens. 
This  Ubrary,  if  located  in  the  city  hall,  will  provide  a  place  where 
officers  and  committees  can  meet  and  get  expert  assistance  and  re- 
liable statistics.  The  relation  thus  established  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  legislation.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  library  will  also  be- 
come a  valuable  laboratory  for  professors  and  students. 

The  chemical  and  other  laboratories  of  the  university  become  at 
once  the  laboratories  for  testing  and  investigating  aU  conceivable 
questions  for  the  city.  The  biureau  of  city  tests  examines  aU  the  ma- 
terials bought  by  the  various  departments  of  the  city,  with  regard  to 
strength,  chemical  composition,  and  commercial  value.  The  budget 
and  expenditures  afford  many  problems  for  study.  The  engineering 
works,  highways,  sewers,  waterworks,  gasworks,  transportation  sys- 
tems, etc.,  can  be  utilized  by  the  engineering  college  for  the  training 
of  its  students;  and  the  heads  of  these  city  departments  will,  in  turn, 
use  the  laboratories  and  the  experts  in  the  college  as  they  need  them. 
The  department  of  public  works  becomes,  for  example,  a  partner  of 
the  engineering  college  in  training  young  men  for  the  service  of  the 
city.  The  city  is  thus  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
course  for  educating  engineers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  of  the  mimicipal  university.  Its 
theory  of  service  to  the  public  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  modem 
State  university,  though  its  work  differs  as  the  field  differs.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  because  of  its  close  relation  to  the  city 
government  and  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
because  of  its  proximity  to  a  variety  of  factories  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments, the  municipal  university  can  carry  on  more  cooperative 
work  than  any  other  university.  These  conditions  create  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  duty  of  the  municipal  institution. 

The  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the  municipal  university  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  State  university.  Being  dependent  upon 
the  public  for  support,  both  classes  of  institutions  must  be  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  public  represented  by  the  State  or  city  government, 
and  both  are,  therefore,  subject  to  what  is  commonly  called  political 
control.  Public  taxation  is  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  wisest  method 
of  raising  fimds  to  support  a  public  cause,  and  some  pubhc  control 
must  go  with  the  tax.  The  boards  of  management  are,  therefore, 
appointed  by  governors  or  mayors,  or  elected  by  the  people.  The 
position  of  the  municipal  imiversity  to-day,  in  respect  to  pohtical  con- 
trol, is  just  about  that  of  the  State  university  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  State  imiversity  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  poUtical  disturbance, 
now  happily  passed,  except  for  a  few  newer  western  institutions,  and 
the  municipal  c(^ege  may  have  to  stand  the  same  treatment.  As  the 
people  of  the  States  had  to  learn  how  to  eUminate  politicians  from  their 
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university  affairs,  so  the  people  of  the  cities  will  learn  to  safeguard 
their  institutions.  Apparently  the  cities  are  learning  this  lesson 
rapidly. 

The  democracy  everywhere  sacrifices  efficiency  for  freedom  and 
opportunity;  the  people  must  learn  how  to  educate  themselves,  to  do 
everything  for  themselves.  The  democracy  is  a  school,  and  it  is  now 
learning  how  to  support  and  direct  its  own  schools.  How  rapidly 
and  successfully  it  is  learning  this  lesson,  our  great  and  improving 
systems  of  schools  and  our  magnificent,  growing  State  universities 
testify.  As  the  State  imiversities  have  succeeded,  so  will  the  mimici- 
pal  imiversities.  The  municipal  university  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  State  imiversity  idea  and  wiU  follow  in  its  successful 
course,  gaining  everywhere  by  its  experience. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  for  the  municipal  university. 
It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  municipal  imiversities  should  be  estab- 
lished in  all  lai^e  cities.  Where  large  private  institutions  already 
exist,  they  will  undoubtedly  learn  to  do  much  of  this  public  service 
and  cooperative  work,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  the  city's  own  imiversity.  Institutes,  col- 
leges, and  other  smaller  institutions  wiU  do  parts  of  it.  But  with  the 
development  of  cities  in  new  places,  there  wiU  be  more  municipal 
colleges.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  a  striking  case.  The  municipal  imiversity 
is  coming  where  it  is  needed  and  when  it  is  needed.  Precisely  the 
same  forces  which  produced  the  State  university  wiU  produce  the 
municipal  college.  It  is  the  latest  product  of  our  democratic  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  found,  thus,  that  the  municipal  university  is  needed  to 
democratize  thoroughly  the  higher  education  in  the  cities.  If  we 
believe  that  the  democracy  must  educate  itself,  then  we  must  have 
municipal  universities,  just  as  we  have  State  universities,  to  put  the 
highest  education  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
city.  The  training  it  gives  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  State  univer- 
sity, but  will  be  different  as  the  work  of  the  city  is  different.  No 
matter  how  efficiently  organized  the  private  institution  may  be,  the 
municipal  imiversity  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  its  community. 
No  matter  how  large  and  complete  a  State  university  may  be,  it  can 
not  educate  all  the  people  of  the  cities.  The  municipal  university, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence,  is  inseparably  united  to  the 
life  of  the  people  of  the  city.  It  differs  from  the  imiversity  in  the 
city  in  that  its  relation  to  the  city  is  one  of  participation  in  the  life  of 
which  it  is  a  vital  part,  rather  than  cooperation  with  a  life  of  which 
it  is  independent.  A  part  of  the  city  society,  the  municipal  univer- 
sity is  a  vital  organ  of  the  body  politic;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  brain  direct- 
ing all  the  other  organs,  nourished  by  them  and  stimulating  them  in 
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But  the  municipal  university  has  a  reason  for  existence  aside  from 
its  service  to  the  municipality.  The  ultimate  reason  for  the  existence 
of  both  the  city  and  the  State  university  is  the  development  of  men. 
The  final  test  of  all  institutions  is  the  educational  test.  The  important 
question  to  be  asked  about  every  hiunan  institution  is,  What  is  it 
doing  for  the  making  of  better  men  ?  Every  city,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  a  great  educational  institution  in  which  no  laws  or  customs  in- 
consistent with  this,  the  city's  chief  business,  could  be  possible,  and 
in  which  no  man  could  live  and  not  know  the  uses  of  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  truth.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  foremost  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  municipal  university — that  the  city  as  a  whole 
may  be  a  great  institution,  not  only  to  conserve  every  hiunan  interest, 
but  also  to  develop  every  human  being  within  its  boimdaries. 


II.  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Pabkb  R.  Eolbb, 
Prmlitnt  of  (he  Municipal  UniverHtf  ofAknm. 

Higher  education,  i.  e.,  the  further  training  of  high-school  graduates, 
is  carried  on  by  many  cities  in  our  country.  Certain  types  of  such 
educational  activity  must  here  be  eliminated  in  order  to  define  clearly 
our  conception  of  the  real  mimicipal  university.  Among  the  kinds 
of  city-conducted  higher  education  which  independently  have  no 
place  in  the  present  discussion  the  normal  school  is  most  common. 
That  this,  however,  is  a  related  branch  of  work  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  two  cities  at  least.  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  the  normal 
school  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  city  university.  Various  branches 
of  technical  and  manual  training  work  have  also  been  given  city  sup- 
port without  thereby  even  approximating  mimicipal  universities,  a 
fact  explainable  from  lack  of  strict  requirement  of  high-school  grad- 
uation as  an  entrance  prerequisite.  Such  technical  training  schools 
are  especially  encouraged  among  the  mimicipalities  of  Massachusetts; 
as,  for  example,  in  her  municipal  textile  schools.  A  third  class  of  ex- 
ceptions is  to  be  found  in  the  junior  colleges.  Whether  the  out- 
growth of  high-school  postgraduate"  courses  or  called  into  being,  as 
in  California,  by  remoteness  from  college  centers,  the  junior  colleges 
approximate  more  closely  the  mimicipal-imiversity  type.  All  of 
these  varieties,  however,  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  present 
discussion. 

The  name  municipal  imiversity  is  here  imderstood  to  mean  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  supported  in  greater  part  by  municipal 
taxation,  requiring  graduation  from  a  first-grade  high  school  for 
entrance,  and  maintaining  a  four-year  course  in  arts  and  letters, 
around  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  other  schools  or  depart- 
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ments  may  be  grouped.  Its  participation  in  technical,  professional, 
and  graduate  work,  or  in  civic  cooperation,  will  naturally  vary  with 
city  and  institution.  Under  a  strict  application  of  the  above  defini- 
tion, there  are  only  six  municipal  universities  or  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  order  of  their  establishment  on  the  municipal 
basis  they  are:  The  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  1837;  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1837;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1847;  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1871;  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  1884; 
Mimicipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  1913. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  following  normal  colleges  which 
are  financed  and  controlled  by  mimicipalities  and  which,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  are  of  college  grade:  Chicago  Normal 
School;  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis;  Himter  College,  New 
York;  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kans.  The  preponderance  of  nor- 
mal school  work  in  such  institutions,  however,  renders  them  scarcely 
subject  to  classification  as  municipal  universities.  Finally,  there 
should  be  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
which,  although  a  State  school,  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  from  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  general  piu^oses. 

Of  the  six  mimicipal  imiversities,  only  two,  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  University  of  Louisville,  were  originally  f oimded 
as  mimicipal  institutions.  The  remaining  four  were  first  established 
as  private  foundations  and  were  later  adopted  by  their  native  cities. 
The  scope  of  work  of  the  mimicipal  universities  varies  from  the  broad 
field  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  with  its  many  technical  and  pro- 
fessional departments  and  its  graduate  school,  to  the  single  college 
of  Hberal  arts  as  represented  by  the  College  of  Charleston.  Two 
institutions,  Cincinnati  and  Akron,  carry  on  courses  in  cooperative 
engineering,  a  system  which  originated  at  Cincinnati  and  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  great,  modem  educational  developments. 

The  legal  status  of  the  city  university^  in  the  United  States  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  matter.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  divide  mu- 
nicipal universities  into  two  great  classes:  First,  those  which  exist  by 
city  charter  and  secondly,  those  which  are  authorized  by  State  laws 
directly.  The  difference  is  not  a  basic  one,  since  even  city  charters 
must  be  authorized  by  State  laws.  The  State  of  Ohio  alone,  how- 
ever, has  incorporated  into  its  legal  code  provisions  by  which  any 
city  in  the  State  may  establish  a  municipal  university  and  support 
it  by  special  taxation.  The  existence  of  these  laws  explains  the 
presence  in  Ohio  of  three  out  of  the  total  six  municipal  institutions. 
The  remaining  three  owe  their  existence  to  special  acts  of  legislature 
or  to  ordinances  of  city  councils  authorized  by  charters  granted  by 
the  legislature,  i.  e.,  they  represent  special  cases,  while  the  Ohio  insti- 
tutions operate  under  a  general  State-wide  law.  The  encouragement 
offered  under  the  Ohio  plan  toward  the  founding  of  municipal  uni- 
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versities  is  obvious.  At  present  the  possibilities  of  new  institutions 
of  this  sort  are  doubtless  greater  in  this  State  than  in  any  other. 

In  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  a  letter  was  recently  directed  to  the  attorney  general  of 
each  State  containing  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  make  any  provision  for  allowing  municipalities  to  sup- 
port institutions  of  higher  education  by  city  taxation? 

2.  In  case  the  State  code  contains  no  such  provision,  would  municipalities  in  your 
State  have  the  power  to  carry  on  such  work  on  their  own  initiative? 

Answers  were  received  from  39  States;  Alabama,  Colorado,  Geor- 
gia, Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and  Ver- 
mont not  responding.  In  many  cases,  the  letter  was  referred  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  for  reply. 

Of  the  total  niunber,  35  States  replied  that  the  laws  of  their  State 
make  no  provisions  for  municipal  higher  education.  Of  the  remain- 
ing four,  Ohio  has  already  been  discussed.  Hie  attorney  general  of 
Mississippi  declares  that  the  municipal  chapter  of  the  code  of  his 
State  confers  upon  cities  "  very  broad  and  comprehensive  powers  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools"  and 
that  by  this  power,  cities  may  have  "schools  of  higher  branches." 
The  New  Jersey  school  law  provides  for  the  education  of  youth  from 
6  to  20  years  with  no  specification  of  the  character  of  schools  to  be 
maintained.  Virginia's  code  states  that  an  eflBcient  system  of  pub- 
lic free  schools  shall  be  established  and  maintained,"  a  statement 
which  Assistant  Attorney  General  Gamett  believes  would  be  inter- 
preted by  the  court  as  covering  mimicipal  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  31  States  deny  definitely  to 
cities  the  independent  power  of  establishing  mimicipal  xmiversities. 
Of  the  remaining  8  from  which  an  answer  was  received,  Arizona  infers 
that  no  such  power  is  vested  in  the  city.  California  replies  that 
cities  organized  under  the  general  incorporating  law  have  no  power, 
while  those  operating  under  freeholders'  charters  may  impose  taxes 
for  municipal  purposes  without  the  enactment  of  a  general  law  ex- 
pr^sly  coirferring  that  power.  In  Miimesota,  the  State  department 
of  education  asserts  that  cities  have  the  right  to  carry  on  higher  edu- 
cation, although  a  close  search  of  the  school  laws  fails  to  sustain  this 
contention.  The  liberal  grant  vf  power  in  Mississippi  and  Virginia 
has  been  discussed  above,  as  has  the  case  of  New  Jersey.  In  Okla- 
homa, the  matter  is  reported  as  imdetermined.  Ohio,  with  its  gen- 
eral empowerment  to  all  its  cities  forms  a  special  case. 

A  summing  up  of  the  whole  situation  shows  that,  imder  present 
conditions,  only  Ohio,  California  (freehold  cities),  Minnesota,  possibly 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey  would  allow  the  establishment 
of  municipal  universities  without  further  legislative  enactment  on  the 
U76«»— 15  3 
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part  of  the  State,  while  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Kentucky  have  granted  special  privileges  to  individual  cities. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  State  is  the  founding 
of  municipal  universities  forbidden,  and  favorable  legislation  could 
doubtless  be  secured  from  the  State  legislature  by  any  city  desirous 
of  embarking  upon  such  an  enterprise.  The  enactment  of  State- 
wide authorizing  laws,  such  as  exist  in  Ohio,  wiQ  doubtless  do  more 
than  anything  else  toward  spreading  the  movement.  Such  laws,  how- 
ever, will  scarcely  spring  into  existence  automatically,  nor  imtil  some 
definite  emergency  arises.  In  Ohio  the  activities  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  called  forth  the  existing  laws,  and  the  foimdation  of 
Toledo  and  Akron  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  such  laws  were 
already  in  existence.  The  spread  of  home  rule  among  cities  will 
also  do  much  toward  smoothing  the  path  for  future  mtmicipal  uni- 
versity f  otmdations,  although  home  rule  without  the  privilege  of  deter- 
mining rates  and  purposes  of  taxation  is  a  poor  thing  at  best.  In 
the  final  estimate,  we  dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  laws  always 
follow  rather  than  precede  any  great  movement.  They  represent  the 
result,  not  the  cause.  The  need  for  municipal  universities  is  growing. 
Cities  everywhere  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  local 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Such  a  movement  will  inevitably 
create  its  own  conditions,  make  its  own  laws  and  assure  its  own 
success. 


III.  COOPERATIVE  METHODS  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  SUUet  OommittUmer  of  I^vcatUm. 

The  modem  democratic  commercial  city  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it,  and  we  must 
deal  with  it  without  precedent,  as  we  must  in  this  country  deal  with 
all  problems  of  government  and  of  industrial  and  civic  life.  De- 
mocracy is  a  continuous  experiment,  and  every  day  presents  new 
problems  for  which  we  have  no  precedent.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
being  able  to  arrive  at  fundamental  principles  by  careful  inductive 
reasoning  and  to  gain  skill  in  applying  them  to  new  concrete  cases. 

The  great  city  of  a  half  million  or  a  million  people  is  a  State  within 
itself,  larger  than  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  One  city  repre- 
sented in  this  conference  has  a  larger  population,  many  times  more 
wealth  and  variety  of  interests  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
had  when  Washington  was  President.  The  railroad  systems  of  a 
continent  converge  there.  The  commerce  of  the  world  centers  there 
in  larger  variety  and  quantity  than  it  did  in  any  ancient  city. 
These  cities  have  many  new  and  difficult  problems,  as  of  sanitation, 
transportation,  water  and  light,  school  and  public  libraries,  and 
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above  all  of  democratic  government.  Most  of  them  have  the  task 
of  rebuilding  for  permanency.  Little  has  be^  done  according  to 
definite  plan  and  for  permanency.  Temporary  structures,  to  serve 
immediate  purposes,  were  erected  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  soon  be  replaced.  The  time  has  now  come  for  permanent 
buildings,  permanent  streets,  permanent  parks,  permanent  water 
supply,  all  of  which  should  be  provided  according  to  definite  plans 
made  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  and  of  future  requirements 
and  possibilities. 

Our  city  government  also  developed  without  plans  from  the 
coimtry  town  meeting  and*  the  form  of  government  of  backwoods 
districts  and  coimties.  The  machinery  of  government  was  not 
planned  with  modem  conditions  in  view  and  could  not  be  so  plannedi 
because  these  conditions  were  imdreamed  of.  Cities  have  grown  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  readjust  this  machinery  of 
government,  and  so  it  has  broken  down.  We  talk  much  about  in- 
efficiency and  corruption,  but  these  are  not  greater  than  we  might 
have  expected.  There  is  need  of  new  governmental  machinery, 
intelligently  constructed;  there  is  need  for  the  kind  of  help  the  great 
mimicipal  university  shoidd  be  able  to  give.  The  State  university, 
located  in  the  village  or  small  town  away  from  any  large  center  of 
population,  and  having  no  direct  connection  with  mimicipal  affairs, 
will  hardly  become  conscious  of  the  opportimity  and  the  need  of  this 
kind  of  service. 

One  of  the  charges  made  against  the  public  schools  of  to-day  is  that 
their  pupils  fail  to  gain  any  kind  of  practical  knowledge.  This  com- 
plaint is  made  especially  by  those  who  employ  boys  and  girls,  either 
from  the  elementary  schools  or  the  high  schools.  Bankers  say  they 
are  not  expert  bankers,  and  indeed  they  are  not,  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  be.  Newspaper  men  say  they  can  not  write  English. 
Merchants  tell  you  they  are  not  expert  salesmen,  or  clerks,  or  book- 
keepers, or  accoimtants;  plumbers,  that  they  do  not  know  the 
plumber's  trade.  Some  of  these  criticisms  seem  to  be  just,  but  the 
shortcomings  are  not  the  faidt  of  the  public  schools.  They  are  due 
rather  to  changes  in  democratic,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 
A  generation  or  two  ago  we  were  a  rural  people.  Boys  worked  with 
their  fathers  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop.  They  and  their  fathers 
worked  at  simple  but  whole  trades,  requiring  a  complete  sequence 
of  related  processes.  Work  was  done  with  simple  tools  and  imple- 
ments. Boys  could  work  intelligently  and  sympathetically  with 
their  fathers,  gaining  thereby  some  practical  knowledge  of  various 
trades  and  industries.  Now  and  then  they  obtained  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  underlying  principles.  There  was  frequent  call  for  the 
question,  why?  From  work  like  this  boys  went  to  school  with  a 
desire  to  learn  something  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  work  which 
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they  had  been  doing,  of  principles  they  needed  to  know  in  order 
to  do  it  better.  The  home  was  a  manufacturing  establishment;  and 
the  experience  of  girls  at  work  with  their  mothers  was  the  coimter- 
part  of  the  experience  of  boys  at  work  with  their  fathers.  These 
girls  went  to  school  with  similar  desires.  The  home  has  now  ceased 
to  be  a  manufacturing  institution,  and  girls  are  deprived  of  these 
experiences.  Boys,  in  the  city  at  least,  can  not  work  with  their 
fathers  in  the  bank,  in  the  office,  or  in  the  great  factory  with  its 
complex  machinery.  They  have  little  opportunity  for  the  valuable 
practical  experience  and  teaching  their  fathers  had  when  they  were 
boys.  The  schools  as  schools  are  far  better  than  they  have  ever 
been  before,  and  are  doing  the  work  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished better  than  ever  before.  But  the  school  is  only  one  of  many 
agencies  of  education.  Other  agencies  have  failed,  and  the  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  make  good  their  failures.  With  manual  train- 
ing, cooking,  and  sewing  in  the  schools,  we  are  trying  to  restore 
some  of  the  home  experiences  and  teachings  of  an  earUer  day. 

The  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  education  of  the  high  school, 
the  college,  and  the  university.  School  life  and  home  life  must  sup- 
plement each  other  here  also.  Luther  understood  this  general  prin- 
ciple. When  he  made  his  plea  for  universal  education  he  said  he 
did  not  expect  all  children  to  go  to  school  all  the  time.  His  plea 
was  that  children  should  spend  a  few  hours  of  each  day  in  school 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  some  useful  work  at  home  helping 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Many  educational  reform- 
ers have  had  in  mind  some  such  cooperation  as  this,  some  intelligent 
cooperation  by  which  the  parallel  threads  of  life  in  school  and  life 
out  of  school  might  be  woven  into  one  web.  In  the  shops  students 
apply  the  principles  learned  in  school,  and  this  appUcation  gives 
content  to  these  principles,  otherwise  empty  and  meaningless.  From 
the  shops  they  return  to  their  work  in  college  himgry  for  knowledge, 
feeling  their  need  for  an  imderstanding  of  principles  that  will  enable 
them  to  work  intelligently. 

The  municipal  university  serves  a  large  population  having  varying 
industrial,  social,  civic,  cultural,  and  spiritual  interests,  but  Uving  in 
a  restricted  territory,  every  part  of  which  is  easily  and  quickly  acces- 
sible. Within  the  limits  of  this  restricted  territory  are  brought  to- 
gether all  the  interests  and  problems  of  modem  life.  The  State  of 
a  million  people  may  apportion  its  governmental  activities  among 
a  hxmdred  coimties.  A  city  of  a  million  people  is,  even  for*  the 
details  of  Government  and  the  practical  application  of  laws,  a  unit. 
Social  contrasts  are  violent;  rich  and  poor,  millionaire  and  pauper, 
learned  and  ignorant,  good  and  bad,  all  Uve  on  the  same  street  or 
on  the  same  square.  The  city  is  made  up  of  all  classes  and  is  con- 
scious of  its  heterogeneity.   Schools,  churches,  Ubraries,  theaters, 
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lecture  halls,  museums,  art  galleries,  clubs,  saloons  are  placed  side 
by  side  along  the  street  or  face  each  other  across  the  square. 

College  students  of  both  sexes,  interested  in  education,  transpor- 
tation, sanitation,  manufacturing,  social  welfare,  literature  and  art, 
and  whatever  else,  find  here  abimdant  material  close  at  hand.  The 
city  thus  becomes  a  great  laboratory  and  supplies  all  necessary 
laboratory  material  without  cost.  All  studies  become  interesting  as 
life  itself.  It  becomes  easy  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  manager  to 
the  "poet  in  the  prelude  to  Goethe's  Faust — 

Grasp  the  exhauBtlees  life  that  all  men  livel 
Each  shares  therein,  though  few  may  comprehend. 
Where'er  you  touch,  there's  interest  without  end. 

Books  on  any  of  these  subjects  are  illustrated  by  the  life  and 
activities  immediately  about  the  students.  They  may  participate 
in  the  things  they  are  studying.  They  bring  to  their  studies  a  rich 
content  of  experience  of  city  life  and  find  many  opportunities  for 
immediate  application  of  principles  learned.  Their  college  studies 
throb  with  interest  and  the  process  of  learning  is  quickened. 

When  Dean  Schneider  began  this  plan  of  putting  boys  to  study 
in  college  and  to  doing  practical  work  for  pay  on  alternate  weeks, 
he  said  he  thought  the  full  amoimt  of  college  work  usually  done  in 
four  years  might  be  done  by  the  new  plan  in  six  years.  It  is  now 
done  in  five,  and  the  students  have  a  mental  fiber  seldom  foimd 
developed  in  students  giving  the  full  four  years  to  theoretical 
studio  given  within  the  college  walls  without  opportunity  for  their 
practical  apphcation. 

The  influence  of  the  university  on  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  very  great.  The  university  completes  a  system  of  demo- 
cratic education,  all  parts  of  which  are  open  and  free  alike  to  all. 
Such  a  complete  system  of  free  public  schools  definitely  and  thor- 
oughly organized  and  supported  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  all  its 
people  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  all  education  of  whatever  kind 
should  be  free.  I  do  not  believe  in  furnishing  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  is  able  by  any  kind  of  an 
honest  labor  to  provide  these  things  for  himself.  But  education 
of  whatever  grade  shoidd  be  free  to  all;  and  the  cost  would  not  be 
great.  At  $100  per  capita  for  tuition,  $20,000,000 — enough  to  build 
one  first-class  battleship  and  one  first-class  cruiser — ^would  pay  the 
tuition  fees  of  aU  the  students  now  in  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  tuition  free  to  all  through  three 
years  of  the  elementary  school.  Gradually  this  line  was  moved  up 
until  the  tuition  became  free  in  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  and  then  of  the  high  school.  Why  should  not  higher  edu- 
cation be  free  also  t   Education  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
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alone;  it  is  for  the  good  of  society,  of  the  State — of  the  com- 
munity served,  whether  that  commimity  be  large  or  small.  And 
this  is  true  of  higher  education  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  is  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education.  In  proportion  as  education  is 
advanced,  does  it  become  altruistic.  A  man  who  learns  only  to 
read  and  write  may  serve  himself  chiefly  thereby.  The  educated 
physician  does  something  more  than  make  his  own  living  and  save 
his  own  life.  He  serves  society,  and  society  can  not  afford  to  have 
anything  less  than  the  best  possible -service  of  this  kind.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  all  professions  and  occupations  requiring  exten- 
sive learning  and  a  high  degree  of  technical  training.  Municipal 
universities  and  all  others  should  be  free  to  all  who  will  attend 
them  and  do  the  work  for  which  they  provide  opportimity. 

In  the  city  having  a  great  university  at  the  head  of  its  system, 
this  imiversity  becomes  a  goal  for  every  child,  whether  it  ever  attains 
it  or  not.  When  the  school  system  contains  only  elementary  schools, 
the  majority  of  children  quit  before  finishing  the  elementary  school. 
Add  a  high  school,  and  soon  most  children  wiU  complete  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school  and  a  few  wiU  enter,  and  fewer  still  com- 
plete, the  work  of  the  high  school.  Add  the  college  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system,  and  many  more  children  will  remain  in  the  high 
school  for  graduation,  while  some  will  enter  college.  Add  to  the 
college  the  graduate  work  of  the  university,  and  the  attendance  in 
college  will  increase,  and  many  more  students  will  remain  for  their 
college  degrees,  while  a  good  number  wiU  do  imiversity  work.  It 
gets  into  the  mind  of  the  people  that  the  complete  school  system 
is  theirs  and  that  they  are  falling  short  of  their  opportunities  if 
they  do  not  make  full  use  of  it.  Those  who  do  not  do  so  feel  imder 
obligation  to  find  or  make  an  excuse  for  their  failure. 

Within  a  period  of  two  years  Cincinnati  doubled  its  appropriations 
for  public  education  and  raised  the  standard  of  required  qualifications 
for  teachers  a  little  higher  than  the  standards  for  teachers  in  any 
other  city  in  the  coimtry.  The  imiversity  and  its  department  of 
education  did  much  toward  bringing  this  about.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  department  of  education  in  the  university  was  made  better  by  the 
fact  of  its  close  connection  with  the  schools.  Departments  of  edu- 
cation, important  and  valuable  as  they  are,  have  as  yet  Uttle  definite 
knowledge  of  education  to  give  their  students.  Professors  of  edu- 
cation are  in  the  condition  in  which  professors  of  agriculture  were 
before  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Our  doctrines  of  education  are  still  mostly  personal  opinions.  We 
lack  definite  knowledge,  such  as  can  be  had  only  through  carefully 
checked  scientific  experiments.  Such  experiments  may  be  made 
most  successfully  by  the  departments  of  education  of  a  municipal 
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university,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  city. 
No  doubt  we  shall  soon  obtain  in  this  way  a  considerable  body  of 
dejSnite  knowledge  of  at  least  some  phases  of  education. 

The  municipal  university  may  also  make  fuller  use  of  short  courses 
*and  extension  courses  than  other  colleges  and  universities  can.  It 
may  learn  sooner  than  others  that  practical  education  may  also  be 
education  for  culture  in  the  best  sense;  that  culture  is  not  a  thing 
separate  and  apart,  a  thing  within  itself;  that  it  does  not  come  from 
any  particular  course  of  study;  that  it  does  not  come  from  studying 
the  humanities"  in  school  or  college;  that  it  does  not  come  neces- 
sarily from  any  kind  of  class  work  or  from  school  at  all,  but  that  it  is 
a  by-product  of  intelligent  living,  with  good  will  and  strong  purpose 
to  use  all  one's  energies  for  the  benefit  of  one's  fellow  men,  a  kind  of 
deepening  and  widening  and  refining  and  ripening  of  the  human  soul, 
which  comes  as  the  result  of  right  living. 

Many  changes  in  the  traditional  college  curricula  may  need  to  be 
made  to  adjust  them  to  the  use  of  the  municipal  university.  Funda- 
mental principles  will  hold.  Their  .practical  application  will  require 
wisdom  and  tact.  This  readjustment  we  have  already  b^un  to 
make.  In  planning  cooperative  courses  the  principles  of  the  schools 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  should  be  kept  in  mind; 
teach  a  yoimg  man  what  he  wants  to  know  next.  The  principle  is 
good  and  its  intelligent  application  may  result  in  a  more  systematic, 
better  organized,  and  more  vital  body  of  knowledge  than  do  some  of 
our  carefully  wrought  out  courses — on  which,  however,  there  is  lack 
of  imanimous  agreement. 

Not  only  will  the  municipal  university  require  different  courses  of 
study;  it  will  require  also  for  its  faculties  men  and  women  of  a  type 
different  from  that  to  which  most  college  instructors  belong.  The 
cloistered  professor  will  find  himself  out  of  place  here.  It  is  no  place 
for  cloistered  seclusion  and  dreams  that  do  not  take  hold  on  life. 
There  will,  I  believe,  be  no  loss  in  fineness,  but  a  gain  in  strength 
through  much  wrestling  with  diflGicult  and  complex  problems  of  city 
life.  This  will  produce  qualities  in  college  men  and  women  different 
from  those  produced  by  much  reading  and  thought  with  little 
practical  application. 

The  best  men  and  women,  the  great  prophetic  soxils  of  the  world, 
have  long  dreamed  of  the  culture  state,  from  which  ignorance  and 
vice  shall  be  banished.  Some  of  the  little  Greek  city  States  almost 
attained  it  for  the  few  who  composed  their  leisure  citizen  dass.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  Athens.  But  this  beautiful  flower  of  civilization 
and  culture  sprang  out  of  the  dungheap  of  the  rotting  festering  masses 
held  in  slavery  and  serfdom.  For  one  citizen  there  were  10  slaves. 
Men  have  dreamed  of  a  city  of  God,  that  shall  come  down  out  of  the 
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heavens  and  be  among  men.  The  culture  state,  the  city  of  God,  are 
now  more  nearly  possible  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  knowledge  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  our  skill  in 
applying  scientific  principles  to  industrial  life  and  in  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  machinery  make  possible  for  every  man  the  service  of  * 
more  than  10  slaves  without  taking  away  the  freedom  of  any.  Better 
agricultural  implements  for  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  harnessed  water 
power,  imprisoned  steam,  the  obedient  electric  current — these  all 
serve  us  better,  more  faithfully,  and  more  effectively  than  could  an 
army  of  our  fellow  men  enslaved,  ignorant,  and  brutalized.  It  has 
at  last  become  possible  for  all  men  to  have  some  leisure,  some  freedom 
from  slavery  to  their  backs  and  belUes,  to  their  physical  wants. 
This  is  true  to  a  larger  degree  of  cities  than  of  the  coimtry.  We  have 
already  in  many  places  a  workday  of  8  hours  for  only  5^  days  in  the 
week— 44  hours  out  of  168;  in  other  words,  more  than  half  the  waking 
hours  of  a  laboring  man  are  left  free.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
mimicipal  university  that  is  able  to  see  it  and  organize  and  direct  all 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  city,  direct  them  toward  the  task  of 
assisting  these  people  to  use  their  leisure  aright.  To  turn  these 
leisure  hours  to  uses  of  culture  will  not  be  difficult  in  the  city,  where 
people  live  close  together  and  distances  are  short  and  transportation 
quick  and  easy.  You  already  have  in  the  cities  all  or  most  of  the 
agencies  needed — ^libraries,  art  galleries,  churches,  theaters,  lecture 
halls,  parks,  and  the  like.  You  only  need  add  the  great  municipal 
university,  supported  by  all  the  people,  at  the  service  of  all  the 
people  as  an  organizing  and  directing  agency,  to  build  the  great 
democratic,  industrial  culture  city,  cleaner  and  sweeter  and  better 
and  stronger  than  the  world  has  yet  known  and  than  has  ever  been 
possible  before. 

Let  me  add  a  word  of  caution.  When  you  have  a  municipal 
university  in  any  city,  do  not  draw  yoiu"  robes  about  you  and  say, 
"We  are  urban  people;  politeness  (city  ways)  belongs  to  us;  with 
the  xmcultured  multitudes  of  the  rural  State  we  have  no  dealings." 
If  you  should  do  this  then  I  should  pray  that  you  might  die  quickly, 
for  sooner  or  later  you  would  have  to  die,  and  it  would  only  be  kind- 
ness to  save  you  from  the  pains  of  lingering  death.  Remember  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  fate.  Do  not  begin  to  say, 
''We  are  supporting  our  mimicipal  xiniversity;  why  should  we  help 
support  the  State  imiversity?"  The  city  is  a  part  of  the  State  and 
must  share  in  the  common  burdens  of  the  State,  as  it  shares  in  its 
common  good.  No  people  can  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  live.  All  exclusive  aristocracies  must  die.  The  life  blood  of  the 
world  must  flow  through  one's  veins  if  one  would  live.  One  must 
feel  the  heart  throb  and  pulse  beat  of  humanity,  be  inspired  by  all 
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its  worthy  interests  and  walk  in  all  its  strength.  Dne  must  give, 
if  one  would  live. 

The  time  of  the  municipal  imiversity  has  come.  City  after  city, 
in  rapid  succession,  will  establish  or  develop  some  institution  to 
serve  it  in  this  capacity.  Probably  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
most  cities  of  200,000  people  and  over,  and  some  even  smaller,  will 
have  such  institutions  at  the  head  of  their  systems  of  education, 
organizing  all  other  agencies,  directing  their  energies,  and  inspiring 
the  people  to  strive  for  higher  and  better  things. 


IV.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  METHOD. 

By  Herman  Schneider, 
Dean  of  the  Unioenitif  cf  CineinnaH. 

Your  question,  in  which  you  ask,  "What  recommendations  would 
you  offer  for  the  extension  of  our  coU^e  work?"  can  be  reshaped  as 
follows:  What  is  the  function  of  the  college,  and  how  can  it  best 
fulfiUit? 

The  function  of  the  coU^e  in  the  United  States  is  so  to  guide  the 
training  of  men  that  they  may  render  the  truths  of  history,  of  philos- 
ophy, of  economics,  and  of  science  serviceable  to  all  the  people  of  the 
city,  from  the  head  of  the  city  government  down  to  the  last  mite  of 
humanity.  It  should  seek  through  the  agency  of  trained  men  to 
bring  these  governing  truths  naturally  and  profitably  into  the  daily 
and  hourly  doings  of  the  people,  according  to  their  needs.  Its 
system  of  training  should  be  so  devised  that  all  the  truth  it  possesses 
shall  surely  reach  into  the  kitchens  of  the  tenements  and  into  the 
dkmcils  of  the  greatest  banks,  into  the  dreariest  job  that  ever  a 
child  goes  to  and  into  the  power  plants  that  carry  him  there.  What- 
ever the  people  of  the  city  do,  whether  it  be  in  manufacture,  com- 
merce, education,  transportation,  housing,  government,  baking  bread, 
or  building  bridges,  there  the  truth  should  be  wrought  into  the  work- 
ing organism  of  the  doing  of  it.  This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
matter. 

"Through  the  agency  of  trained  men."  It  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  skill  of  the  men  trained;  for  the  college  knows  the  basic  laws, 
whether  they  apply  to  the  operation  of  a  city  department,  the  writing 
of  an  editorial,  the  painting  of  steel  bridges,  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle,  the  auditing  of  a  bank,  the  inspection  of  tenements,  or  the 
manufacture  of  a  steam  engine.  The  college  knows  these  laws — as 
theories.  It  can  not  apply  them;  it  is  not  its  business  to  apply  them. 
The  application  must  come  through  those  who  do  the  work;  and  the 
breadth  and  thoroughness  of  each  man's  knowledge  of  the  science 
underlying  his  task  must  be  in  direct  proportion  to  his  position  of 
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responsibility  in  the  scale  of  work.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  men  who  devise  and  direct  are  in  a  position  to  apply  the  theories, 
and  practically  they  are  the  only  persons  who  are;  they  have  the 
authority.   These  men  should  receive  the  higher  trainiiig. 

Who  are  these  men  ?  How  are  they  found  ?  What  is  their  train- 
ing ?  In  nearly  every  case  they  are  men  who,  at  an  early  age,  began 
work  at  the  very  bottom;  they  are  found  by  the  winnowing  processes 
of  daily  work;  and  their  training  is  the  accession  of  detail  after 
detail,  process  after  process,  burden  after  burden,  imtil  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  complex  interwoven  mass  of  forms,  methods,  materials, 
dangers,  subtle  meanings,  and  counter  checks  enables  them  to  devise 
and  direct  better  than  men  selected  and  trained  in  any  other  way; 
and  the  one  thing  these  men  feel  they  need  most  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  which  they  see  imderhes  every  detail,  every  method, 
every  subtle  cross  current  of  their  work;  just  as  every  college  man 
feels  the  lack  of  what  the  other  man  has.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible 
to  apply  the  theory  held  in  one  head  through  the  practical  knowledge 
necessary  to  successful  devising  and  directing  held  in  another  head. 
The  theory  can  rarely  be  applied  vicariously;  it  seems  necessary  to 
have  a  chemical  combination  rather  than  a  physical  mixture.  This 
is  not  strange,  since  the  theory  is  a  basic  concept,  which,  to  be  effect- 
ive, must  be  translated  into  terms  of  men,  materials,  environment, 
mental  capacities,  competition,  human  weaknesses,  established 
methods,  and  reahzable  possibilities.  The  great  mass  of  truth, 
the  discovery,  collation,  and  teachings  of  which  constitutes  the  work 
of  the  college,  must  be  recast  with  practical  knowledge  as  a  flux 
into  usable  forms  of  everyday  work  and  life. 

In  order,  then,  to  render  the  truths  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of 
economics,  of  science,  surely  and  directly  available  in  the  day's  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  teach  them  to  men  who  are  also  well  trained  in  prac- 
tice. Obviously  the  training  in  theory  and  the  training  in  practice 
should  be  organized  into  one  well  balanced,  coordinated,  centrally 
directed  plan. 

The  college  should  be  the  directing  center  of  the  work.  It  is  true 
that  many  men  in  college  life  believe  that  when  the  college  expounds 
its  doctrines,  it  has  done  its  part.  But  if  a  college  is  what  it  should 
be,  its  faculty  will  be  possessed  of  a  passion  to  make  its  learning  a 
vitalizing,  ameliorating,  constructive  force  in  every  form  of  human 
endeavor. 

Here  you  have  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  philosophies  of  educa- 
tion; one  the  chance  casting  of  bread  upon  the  waters,  the  other 
the  organized  supply  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  needed,  directed  to 
the  place  where  it  is  needed.  The  latter  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
cooperative  system. 
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V,  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  A  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY 

IN  RELATION  TO  THB  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

By  William  Paxton  Burbiss, 
Detn  af  ike  OotUgefor  Teadken,  UnivertUp  qf  CineinnatL 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  municipal  university  and  the 
city  schools  is  one  of  closest  mutual  dependence,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  large  center  of  population  can 
become  so  fully  conscious  of  the  interdependence  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, higher,  technical,  and  professional  education  as  through  this 
bringing  together  of  all  parts  of  a  complete  educational  system  face 
to  face  in  organic  and  vital  relationship  within  a  municipality. 

What,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  municipal  xmiversity,  in 
view  of  such  a  relationship  to  the  city  schools  as  has  been  indicated, 
and  how  shall  this  responsibihty  be  met?  How  can  the  municipal 
university  best  serve  the  city  schools  in  turn  for  the  service  which 
makes  its  own  existence  possible  and  worth  while  ? 

It  can  do  this  by  enlisting  the  services  of  educational  experts  for 
the  following  lines  of  work: 

(1)  The  professional  training  of  persons  otherwise  qualified  for 
teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

(2)  The  formation  of  merit  lists  from  which  appointments  and  pro- 
motions to  all  teaching  and  supervisory  positions  in  the  city  schools 
shall  be  made,  no  matter  where  trained. 

(3)  The  professional  improvement  of  teachers  after  appointment 
to  positions  in  the  city  school  service. 

(4)  Directing  in  the  study  of  city  school  problems,  making  educa- 
tional surveys,  etc. 

(5)  Assisting  the  city  school  superintendent  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  cabinet  officers  in  the  consideration  of  educational  policies 
for  the  city. 

(6)  On  occasion,  to  perform  scout  duties  in  finding  suitable  persons 
for  the  city  school  service. 

(7)  Active  participation  in  the  work  of  educational  associations, 
such  as  schoolmasters'  clubs,  principals'  associations,  etc. 

With  so  many  important  lines  of  service  to  be  rendered,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  persons  possessing  an  imusual  combination  of 
qualifications  are  necessary.  They  must  have  had  xmiversity  train- 
ing, and  their  study  and  achievements  in  the  field  of  education  must 
have  been  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  imiversity  faculties  on 
the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  teaching  corps  in  the  city  schools  on 
the  other.  Through  experience,  as  well  as  through  refiective  study, 
they  must  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the  significance  of  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation. They  must  not  be  narrowly  pedagogical,  but  have  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  educational  values,  aims,  and  means  and  possess  the 
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the  power  to  teach  teachers.  They  must  have  an  enthusiasm  for 
education  in  its  lower  stages  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  its 
difficulties.  They  must  know  how  to  apply  ideal  as  well  as  objective 
standards  in  testing  teaching  ability.  They  must  have  technical 
equipment  for  the  scientific  study  of  educational  questions. 

With  a  group  of  experts  who  have  such  qualifications,  we  may  now 
consider  the  machinery  for  realizing  the  purposes  specified  above. 
The  relation  of  mutual  dependence  must  be  definitely  recognized  and 
calls  for  the  closest  cooperation.  This  is  secured,  let  us  say,  through 
the  organization  of  a  college  for  teachers  as  a  joint  enterprise  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  schools  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  mimicipal  imiversity. 

By  mutual  agreement  these  respective  boards  entrust  the  over- 
sight of  this  college  to  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  the  president 
of  the  mimicipal  imiversity,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
municipal  university,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  board  of  education.  This  copartnership  being  formed, 
the  available  resources  of  the  municipal  university  and  of  the  city 
schools,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  are  pooled. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  faculties  and  facilities  of  the  municipal 
university  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  college  for  teachers  for  the 
academic  preparation,  selection,  training,  and  improvement  of 
teachers  in  the  city  schools,  this  agency,  with  its  superior  advantages, 
displacing  the  usual  city  normal  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board 
of  education  places  the  city  schools  at  the  disposal  of  a  college  for 
teachers  as  a  working  laboratory  for  practice  teaching,  observation 
of  teaching,  and  the  study  of  educational  problems  under  the  expert 
oversight  of  this  college.  In  certain  instances,  also,  speciaDy  quaU- 
fied  members  of  the  regular  city  school  corps  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors are  available  as  members  of  this  staff  of  instruction. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  for  teachers  should  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  municipal  university,  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools,  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  in  education, 
and  members  of  other  faculties  of  the  university  giving  courses  which 
are  expressly  arranged  for  students  expecting  to  become  teachers 
and  which  have  been  approved  by  the  professors  of  education.  This 
faculty  should  have  all  of  the  functions  usuaDy  belonging  to  college 
faculties,  and  one  of  the  professors  of  education  should  serve  as 
dean. 

This,  briefly,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  in  Cincinnati  in  the  past 
nine  years,  is  the  form  of  organization  and  administration  which  is 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  work  undertaken,  which  recog- 
nizes the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  municipal  university  and  the 
city  school  system  in  this  work  and  which  insures  a  spirit  of  cordial 
cooperation  between  them. 
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The  number  and  character  of  the  professional  programs,  which  the 
college  for  teachers  in  a  mmiicipal  university  should  offer  for  the 
training  of  teachers  as  such,  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  city 
school  system  as  organized. 

The  college  for  teachers  in  Cincinnati  provides  five  general  classes 
of  such  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  One-year  programs  for  students  who  have  completed  a  course 
in  a  standard  college  and  who  have  included  in  such  course  certain 
studies  as  a  foundation  of  the  study  of  education  and  teaching.  The 
completion  of  one  of  these  programs  leads  to  a  graduate  diploma  in 
education,  to  an  Ohio  State  certificate  without  examination,  and  to 
a  preferred  list  from  which  appointments  to  positions  in  the  city 
schools  are  made.  Programs  of  this  character  are  offered  to  those 
who  wish  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  high  schoob. 

(2)  Two-year  programs  for  students  who  have  completed  a  two- 
year  course  in  a  standard  college  and  who  have  included  in  such 
course  certain  foundation  studies.  The  completion  of  one  of  these 
programs  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  to  an  Ohio  State 
certificate  without  examination,  and  to  a  preferred  list  from  which 
appointments  to  positions  in  the  city  schools  are  made.  Programs 
of  this  character  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  regular 
positions  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  special  positions,  such  as  kindergarten  directors,  teachers 
of  art,  teachers  of  German,  teachers  of  household  arts,  or  teachers 
of  defectives. 

(3)  Two-year  programs  of  studies  for  students  who  have  satisfied 
the  regular  entrance  requirements  and  who  wish  to  qualify  for  special 
positions  without  proceeding,  for  the  time  being,  to  fulfill  all  tTie 
requirements  for  a  degree.  The  completion  of  one  of  these  programs 
leads  to  an  appropriate  diploma  in  education,  to  an. Ohio  State 
certificate  without  examination,  and  to  a  second  list  which  is  drawn 
upon  for  appointments  to  positions  in  the  city  schools  whenever  the 
corresponding  preferred  list  is  exhausted.  Programs  of  this  char- 
acter are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  positions  as  teachers 
of  art,  teachers  of  household  arts,  and  assistant  directors  in  kinder- 
gartens. 

(4)  Courses  in  education  are  also  offered  to  properly  qualified 
teachers  of  experience  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  education, 
supervisors,  critic  teachers,  or  administrators  in  educational  positions 
requiring  extended  experience  and  advanced  study.  Such  courses 
are  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  higher 
d^rees  conferred  by  the  graduate  school. 

(5)  Special  courses  for  teachers  are  also  offered  by  the  collie  for 
teachers  as  well  as  by  the  other  colleges  at  the  xmiversity,  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  number  of  which  leads  to  advancement  in  salary. 
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An  important  part  of  all  programs  which  lead  to  eligible  lists  from 
which  appointments  to  positions  in  the  city  schools  are  made  consists 
of  the  practical  work  in  the  city  schools  under  the  critical  supervision 
of  members  of  the  staff  of  this  college.  Moreover,  general  supervisory 
oversight  of  this  staff  continues  during  the  first  year  after  a  teacher's 
appointment,  this  first  year  being  considered  a  trial  year  and  virtually 
a  part  of  the  teacher's  professional  training. 

Scarcely  less  in  importance  than  the  work  of  professional  training 
which  we  have  just  outlined  is  the  service  which  the  college  for 
teachers  renders  in  coimection  with  the  merit  system  of  appoint- 
ment and  promotion. 

Without  a  merit  system  of  appointment  and  promotion,  no  city 
school  system  can  attain  to  the  highest  level  of  efficiency,  nor  can  a 
college  for  teachers  achieve  the  highest  usefulness  without  such  a 
system,  if  indeed  it  could  exist  at  all.  In  proportion  as  the  merit 
system  succeeds,  therefore,  the  college  for  teachers  succeeds.  The 
standards  of  the  one  become  the  standards  of  the  others.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  professors  of  education  are  selected  on 
account  of  their  expert  knowledge  of  education  and  teaching,  they 
are  placed  in  charge  of  the  merit  lists  from  which  appointments  and 
promotions  to  all  teaching  and  supervisory  positions  in  the  city 
school  system  are  made. 

First  or  preferred  lists  and  second  lists  for  each  class  of  regular 
positions  and  special  lists  are  formed  by  them  for  this  purpose. 
First  or  preferred  lists  for  appointment  and  promotion  are  formed 
from  candidates  whose  teaching  has  been  approved  and  who  arc 
graduates  of  standard  colleges,  provided  they  have  completed  an 
approved  program  of  professional  training  as  a  part  thereof  or  in 
addition  thereto,  or  in  lieu  of  such  professional  training  have  had 
not  less  than  two  years  of  successful  teaching.  Second  lists  are- 
formed  from  candidates  who  have  completed  a  first-grade  high-school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have  taken  an  approved  two-year 
professional  course  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter  have  had  not  less  than  two 
years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  one  year  of  prof essiona 
training. 

The  listing  and  ranking  of  candidates  for  appointment  to  teaching 
positions  in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  charge  of  the  professor  of 
elementary  education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  supervisors  con- 
cerned in  cases  affecting  the  special  departments.  The  listing  and 
ranking  of  candidates  for  appointments  to  teaching  positions  in  the 
high  schools  and  for  promotion  within  the  high-school  service  is  in 
charge  of  the  professor  of  secondary  education. 

By  means  of  this  system  of  appointment  and  promotion  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  have  been  steadily  improved.  The  superintendent 
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and  board  of  education  are  no  longer  harassed  by  applicants  and  their 
friends;  political  and  sectarian  influences  have  been  eliminated  as 
factors  in  securing  appointments;  professional  spirit  has  been  stimu- 
lated, and  many  other  improvements  have  been  brought  about 
directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  making  a  high  standard  of  merit 
the  only  sure  road  to  preferment. 

The  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  after  appoint- 
ment to  positions  in  the  city  schools,  offered  by  the  mimicipcd  uni- 
versity, are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  college  for  teachers.  In 
response  to  the  requests  of  teachers  themselves,  the  other  colleges  of 
the  university  offer  a  great  variety  of  courses  at  hours  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  classroom  duties  of  teachers.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  dean  of  the  college  for  teachers 
prepares  an  annual  exhibit  of  opportunities  for  instruction  for 
teachers  in  the  various  collies  of  the  imiversity  and  elsewhere  in 
the  city,  the  same  being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  superintend- 
ent as  a  bulletin  of  information  for  teachers.  Many  teachers  pursue 
courses  leading  to  the  higher  degrees.  Others  choose  courses  which 
qualify  them  for  promotion  to  high-school  positions.  Others  select 
lines  of  work  whidi  enable  them  to  continue  their  chosen  work  more 
effectively. 

Another  important  line  of  service  which  the  municipal  university 
renders  to  the  city  schools  grows  out  of  the  necessity  for  a  psycholog- 
ical clinic  for  the  pilrpose  of  accurately  determining  the  special  school 
to  which  various  typical  pupils  should  be  assigned.  These  pupils  are 
brought  to  the  psychological  laboratory  by  their  parents  or  teachers 
and  are  subjected  to  scientific  mental  and  physical  tests.  As  a  result 
of  the  tests  these  pupils  are  placed  at  tasks  within  the  range  of  their 
abiUties,  and  su^estions  are  made  as  to  the  best  method  by  which 
their  drfects  are  to  be  corrected.  In  this  way  the  retarded  pupil, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  separated  from  the  regular  class  and  given 
special  treatment,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  pupil  and  school. 
Where  such  work  is  undertaken  by  some  one  not  connected  with 
a  city  system  of  schools,  he  labors  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  He 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  call  upon  the  schools  for  the  necessary 
data,  and  teachers  are  indifferent  in  r^ard  to  supplying  it.  Their 
suspicions  are  aroused  because  they  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are 
under  examination.  Principals  also  are  likely  to  take  such  a  view 
and  hesitate  to  permit  investigations,  the  result  of  which  may  appear 
to  their  discredit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expert  investigator  who 
is  a  part  of  the  system  is  assured  of  generous  welcome. 

The  possibilities  here,  as  weU  as  in  the  investigation  of  all  other 
city  school  problems  with  a  view  to  making  school  teaching  and 
administration  more  scientific,  are  far  greater  than  imder  any  other 
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conditions.  In  a  word,  the  municipal  university  is  the  only  type  of 
higher  institution  which  can  have  adequate  facilities  for  the  scientific 
study  of  many  of  our  most  important  school  questions.  With  a 
sufficient  stafiF  of  trained  workers  in  this  field,  the  value  of  the  service 
which  may  be  rendered  to  the  city  school  system  in  this  way  is 
incalculable. 

A  college  for  teachers,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable  bond  of  imion 
between  the  municipal  \miversity  and  the  city  schools,  and  no  ''town 
and  gown''  conflict  can  seriously  jeopardize  the  existence  of  a  munici- 
pal imiversity  which  duly  recognizes  its  obligations  to  the  city  schools 
in  the  ways  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

A  higher  type  of  agency  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  city 
schools  is  made  possible  by  the  mimicipal  \miversity  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  schools  largely  because  this  condition  commands  a 
higher  type  of  worker  in  this  field.  It  is  impossible  for  any  city  to 
secure  any  large  number  of  teachers  having  a  preparation  of  the 
highest  order  without  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  \miversity. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  such  a  university  is  estabhshed,  the 
arrangement  which  we  have  described  for  securing  and  maintaining 
a  supply  of  teachers  having  superior  preparation  is  brought  about 
with  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education  less  in 
amount  than  woidd  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  first-class  city  normal 
school  of  the  usual  type. 

Nearly  all  of  the  appointments  to  positions  in  the  Cincinnati 
schools  are  now  made  from  the  preferred  lists,  and  a  majority  of 
these  are  graduates  from  the  local  university,  with  professional  train- 
ing. There  are  now  several  hundred  college  graduates  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  All  occupying  regxilar  positions  in  the  high  schools 
are  college  graduates,  a  large  number  having  master  of  arts  degrees,  and 
several  being  doctors  of  philosophy.  At  no  distant  date  all  teachers 
in  the  system  will  be  college  graduates,  with  professional  training, 
or  successful  experience  at  the  least. 

The  municipal  university,  therefore,  best  serves  the  city  by  serving 
the  lower  schools  of  the  mimicipality.  The  lines  of  such  service  are 
many  and  important,  but  all  of  them  bear  fruit  just  in  proportion  as 
they  bring  about  improvement  in  the  teaching  stafiF  in  these  schools. 
In  doing  this  the  university  is  dependent  upon  the  active  cooperation 
and  financial  support  of  the  city  school  authorities.  With  this 
gained,  the  highest  type  of  professional  training  for  teachers  in  city 
schools  becomes  possible.  Broader  scholarship  as  a  foimdation  for 
such  training  can  then  supplant  a  lower  order  of  scholarship  and  be 
a  saf^uard  against  a  narrow  pedantry.  Instead  of  a  model  school 
for  observation  and  practice,  a  whole  system  of  real  schools  for  this 
purpose  then  becomes  available.  Merit  can  then  take  the  place  of 
manipulation  in  seeming  appointment.    Opportunities  for  growth 
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after  appointment  can  then  become  manifold.  Scientific  research 
can  then  have  a  laboratory  for  separating  truth  from  opinion,  and 
individual  differences  in  children  can  be  duly  respected.  Vitalizing 
discussion  can  then  prevent  the  dry  rot  of  a  deadening  routine. 
These  are  the  needs  of  the  city  schools,  and  these  possibiUties  are  a 
challenge  of  the  city  schools  to  the  municipal  university. 


VI.  CIVIC  UNIVERSITIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  A.  Cockayne, 
Prasident  of  Toledo  University  (1910  to  1914). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  Great  Britain  had 
only  seven  universities,  and  in  all  of  them  the  scholastic  traditions  of 
a  much  earUer  period  prevailed.  Within  the  last  83  years  11  new 
universities  and  6  more  or  less  independent  university  colleges  have 
spnmg  into  being  as  if  by  magic.  Seven  of  the  new  universities  were 
organized  in  one  decade,  the  first  of  the  twentieth  century — Binning- 
ham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  and  the  University  of  Belfast. 

The  creation  of  the  new  institutions  was  welcomed  and  encouraged 
by  the  less  conservative  educators  of  the  old  centers.  Li  fact  the 
success  of  the  younger  institutions  is  due  in  lai^e  measure  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  manned  by  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who 
believed  in  extending  the  privileges  of  higher  education.  This  atti- 
tude is  typically  expressed  by  Mark  Pattison,  a  former  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  He  said  that  the  multipUcation  of  exhibi- 
tions at  Oxford — 

can  never  "extend  "  the  university  to  a  newer  and  lower  class  of  EngUsh  society.  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  the  expensiveness  must  be  attacked  in  its  caiises.  Instead  of  sub- 
sidizing the  poor  student  up  to  the  level  of  om  expenses,  we  ought  to  bring  down  the 
expenses  to  the  level  of  the  poor.   It  is  idle  to  say  we  can  not. 

And  again: 

Toward  the  meritorious  working  institutions  for  higher  education  which  are  rising 
up  in  our  centers  of  population  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  fear, 
jc^aloasy,  or  contempt  are  not  the  sentiments  we  can  feel.  Let  us  wish  them  all  success 
in  their  efforts  in  the  common  cause,  and  give  them  sympathy,  and,  if  in  our  power 
80  to  do,  aid. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  mission  of  the  new  institu- 
tions. They  were  to  meet  the  practical  need  for  trained  citizens. 
But  this  keen  realization  of  the  need  for  education  that  should  be 
practical  was  combined  with  the  larger  ideal  of  the  professional 
educator,  and  this  has  saved  the  civio  universities  from  pursuing 
courses  too  narrowly  utilitarian.  It  is  true  that  trade  schools  and 
mechanics'  institutes  were  organized  to  meet  an  immediate  need 
in  the  most  direct  way  possible,  but  the  universities  were  directed 
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by  a  loftier  ideal.  This  university  conception  finds  expression  in  the 
following  words  of  Pattison: 

Mental  enlaigement  we  know  to  be  self- valuable,  not  useful;  but  if  it  can  be  intro- 
duced to  notice  under  color  of  being  useful  in  life,  so  be  it,  so  only  it  is  introduced. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  thing  recognized  at  all  by  those  who  have  it  not.  Clever- 
ness, talent,  skill,  fluency,  memory,  all  these  are  understood  and  rated  in  the  market. 
A  cultivated  mind,  just  because  it  is  above  all  price,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  altogether. 
It  argues  some  discernment,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  education,  in  a  society  in 
which  such  gifts  are  even  appreciated  as  useful.  And  let  it  once  establish  itself,  even 
under  false  pretenses,  such  is  its  marvelous  ascendency,  that,  like  refined  manners, 
it  will  conquer  and  propagate  and  extend  itself  by  sympathy,  by  imitation,  above  all 
by  education. 

With  no  prescribed  formida  to  follow,  the  new  civic  universities 
have  unanimously  adopted  this  ideal.  While  they  have  sought  to 
meet  the  general  demand  for  instruction  in  technical  subjects  and 
the  needs  of  local  industries  in  particular,  they  have,  in  every  instance, 
combined  with  this  work  instruction  in  the  usual  courses  in  the  arts 
and  letters.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool may  be  taken  as  typical.  According  to  this  charter,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  imiversity  to  oflFer — 

(a)  Instruction  and  teaching  in  every  faculty. 

(b)  Such  instruction  in  all  branches  of  education  as  may  enable  students  to  become 
proficient  in  and  qualify  for  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  in  arts,  science,  medi- 
cine, law,  engineering,  and  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

(c)  Such  instruction,  whether  theoretical,  technical,  artistic,  or  otherwise,  as  may 
may  be  of  service  to  persons  engaged  in,  or  about  to  engage  in,  education,  or  in  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  industrial  or  artistic  pursuits  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
adjacent  coimties  and  districts. 

(d)  Facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in  arts,  science,  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  and  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

(e)  Such  fellowships,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  rewards,  and  pecuniary 
and  other  aids  as  shall  facilitate  or  encourage  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
university,  and  also  original  research  in  all  such  subjects. 

(/)  Such  extra  university  instruction  and  teaching  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  ordi- 
nances. 

All  of  the  civic  universities  have  faculties  of  arts  and  of  pure 
science,  of  engineering  or  applied  science,  and  of  medicine.  Four  of 
them  have  faculties  of  law,  and  several  have  faculties  of  music, 
commerce,  theology,  education,  agriculture,  and  pharmacy.  Most 
of  the  universities  are  coeducational,  and  most  of  them  have  evening 
as  well  as  day  courses.  All  of  the  imiversities  carry  on  extension 
work.  At  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  the  extension  work  includes  not 
only  lectures,  but  also  tutorial  classes  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
working  people  who  can  not  attend  regular  imiversity  courses,  but 
who  wish  to  do  systematic  work  in  advanced  subjects.  At  Sheffield 
tutorial  classes  have  been  organized  in  industrial  history,  economics, 
and  philosophy.  The  largest  branch  of  extension  lecturing  at  Leeds 
has  been  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  farriery,  dairy  work,  and  poultry 
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keeping.    Under  the  supervision  of  the  extension  lecturers,  demon- 


Each  university  studies  the  needs  of  the  city  and  county  in  which 
it  is  located  and  endeavors  to  meet  these  by  offering  appropriate 
courses.  Thus,  the  university  college  at  Nottingham  provides  courses 
in  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery;  the  University  of  SheiEeld 
has  developed  a  strong  department  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel; 
and  the  University  of  Leeds  has  made  a  specialty  of  courses  in  sub- 
jects that  pertain  to  the  leather  and  textile  industries  and  to  dyeing. 
The  influence  of  the  civic  university  is  not  limited  to  the  municipality, 
but  extends  to  the  surrounding  counties,  very  much  as  an  industry 
or  business  of  a  city  will  dominate  the  lesser  centers  in  surrounding 
territory.  It  has  been  foimd  that  from  60  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
students  attending  the  civic  universities  come  from  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  of  the  institution.  In  return  for  this  local  service,  each 
university  receives  financial  support  both  from  the  municipality 
in  which  it  is  located  and  from  the  counties  reached  by  the  univer- 
sity. 

Certain  of  the  municipalities  provide  a  number  of  free  scholarships 
in  their  universities  for  their  own  residents,  and  grant  additional 
funds  for  maintenance  not  to  exceed  £30  ia  each  instance.  'The 
municipalities  are  authorized  by  law  to  fix  a  tax  of  1  penny  for 
university  purposes,  and  in  many  cases  this  rate  is  granted.  The 
local  support  given  by  cities  and  counties  to  their  own  civic  univer- 
sities varies  from  5.1  per  cent  to  29.6  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  institution.  The  largest  local  grant  for  the  year  1910-11  was 
given  to  the  University  of  Leeds  and  amounted  to  £16,460.  As  a 
rule,  the  parliamentary  grants  have  exceeded  those  given  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  have  varied  from  23.1  per  cent  to  40.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  income.  Both  Federal  and  local  authorities  are  represented 
on  the  governing  boards  known  as  the  Courts  of  Governors.  Repre- 
sentation on  the  courts  has  also  been  extended  to  manufacturers  or 
workingmen's  associations  which  contribute  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  university. 

Most  of  the  universities  maintain  dormitories  or  hostels  where  the 
students  may  secure  board  and  room  at  reasonable  cost.  Moreover, 
these  dormitories  afford  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  a  com- 
munity life  among  the  students,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  fostering  the  larger  influence  of  the  imiversity. 

The  tendency  to  form  local  independent  imiversities  in  the  larger 
cities  was  not  without  its  opponents.  When  the  Victoria  University 
was  formed  at  Manchester  on  the  basis  of  Owens  College,  it  admitted 
the  University  College  of  Liverpool  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of 
Leeds  as  constituent  colleges.  Manchester  had  always  desired  to 
have  its  own  university,  but  the  organization  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
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versity  with  constituent  coU^es  in  three  different  cities  introduced 
the  federal  idea.  The  application  of  Birmingham  in  1901  for  a  char- 
ter to  create  an  independent  local  imiversity  out  of  the  Mason 
University  College  revived  interest  in  the  movement  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent university  at  Manchester.  A  movement  was  abo  started 
in  Liverpool  to  establish  a  local  university  independent  of  the  Victo- 
ria University.  This  effort  to  dissolve  the  Victoria  University  was 
opposed  by  the  college  at  Leeds.  The  vice  chancellor  of  Leeds, 
Sir  Nathan  Bodington,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  governors,  said 
that  he  and  many  others  felt — 

that  the  multiplication  of  universities  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
education  and  that  universities  in  separate  towns  would  not  be  likely  to  acquire 
the  dignity  and  prestige  which  a  university  with  a  local  sphere  corresponding  to  it 
would  have,  and  would  not  be  able  to  speak  in  all  those  matters  on  which  the  action 
of  the  imiversity  in  reference  to  the  State  was  becoming  so  important,  such  as  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  schools,  with  anything  like  the  weight  of  an  imdivided 
university. 

Fear  was  expressed  that — 

with  a  great  northern  imiversity,  a  great  midland  university,  and  a  London  imiver- 
sity they  would  have  strength  in  the  future,  but  if,  outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they 
were  going  to  have  seven  or  eight  new  universities,  nearly  all  of  them  connected  with 
single  cities,  that,  he  thought,  would  be  a  cause  of  weakness  to  university  movements 
of  the  future. 

The  dissolution  occurred,  however,  and  out  of  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity three  independent  civic  universities  were  formed  and  were 
known  as  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  The 
effect  of  this  action  was  that  it  stimulated  local  interest  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  the  new  civic  universities  thus  formed  continued  to 
expand  under  the  increased  local  support  that  was  given.  When 
asked  five  years  later  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  federal  idea  for  Eng- 
lish universities,  Sir  Nathan  Bodington  declared  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  civic  plan. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland  in 
1910  the  Federal  idea  was  again  put  into  practice.  The  National 
University  was  formed  with  three  constituent  colleges,  the  University 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway.  But 
already  a  demand  has  been  made  that  these  colleges  be  developed 
into  independent  local  universities. 

The  civic  imiversity  is  the  characteristic  university  of  Great 
Britain  to-day.  If  the  movement  now  in  process  continues,  it  will 
not  be  many  yearg  before  the  university  colleges  now  at  Nottingham, 
Reading,  Southampton,  and  Dundee;  the  three  constituent  colleges 
of  the  Universities  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff;  and 
the  institutions  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  will  be  con- 
verted into  independent  civic  universities.    If  it  be  asserted  that 
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the  civic  or  municipal  university  is  still  an  experiment,  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  precise  sphere  to  be  occupied  by  such 
an  institution  is  concerned,  there  is  much  that  remains  problematical, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  permanent  existence.  No 
further  experiment  is  needed  to  establish  the  value  and  the  practica- 
bility of  the  municipal  university,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
develop  all  its  possibilities  as  a  factor  in  civic  life. 

The  royal  commission  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
University  of  London  states  in  its  report  that: 

It  is  no  accident  that  all  the  modern  universities  of  England  have  been  established 
in  great  centers  of  population.  In  these  centers  are  practiced  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  rural  areas  those  professions  and  callii^  for  which  the  intellectual  training 
given  by  a  university  has  always  been  needed.  In  cities,  moreover,  many  new  occu- 
pations have  developed  which  require  a  highly  trained  intelligence  and  which  would 
find  no  scope  apart  from  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  activities  of  the  nation. 
*  *  *  In  the  large  cities  of  England  the  number  of  students  qualified  to  undergo 
a  university  training  and  desirous  of  having  it,  if  it  can  be  provided  at  a  moderate 
cost,  has  been  relatively  large,  because  the  provision  for  secondary  education,  imper- 
fect as  it  has  been  even  there,  is  in  many  cases  less  deficient  than  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts; and,  finally,  in  the  cities,  where  wealth  is  made  and  distributed  and  capital 
acciunidated,  it  has  been  found  easier  to  collect  the  large  funds  required  for  the  foun- 
dation and  maintenance  of  university  institutions,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  finan- 
cial support  by  the  State.  Many  young  men  and  women  whose  parents  could  not 
have  afforded  the  cost  of  educating  them  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  attended  the 
classes  and  laboratories  of  the  modern  imiversities  and  have  found  in  them  either  the 
general  training  or  the  special  professional  equipment  which  they  needed  for  their 
work  in  after  life.  It  has  therefore  naturally  come  about  that  the  modem  universities 
are  situated  in  centers  of  dense  population  and  that  they  have  included  technical  and 
professional  subjects  in  their  curriculum  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  older  univer- 
sities. These  are  the  facts  that  must  necessarily  affect  the  conception  of  the  proper 
functions  of  a  city  university. 


VII.  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  MODERN   CITY   UNIVERSITY  IN 

GERMANY. 

By  Charles  W.  Dabney, 
President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1914,  the  city  university  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  was  inaugurated  with  high  ceremony.  The  German  Kaiser, 
who  had  promised  to  be  present,  sent  a  letter  explaining  that  only  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  exercises 
celebrating  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
Germany. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  imiversity  of  Frankfort  is  the  first 
definite  result  of  a  campaign  that  has  been  going  on  in  Germany 
during  the  last  10  years  for  a  new  type  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tion with  a  curriculum  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  modem  life 
than  that  afforded  by  the  orthodox  German  university,  with  which 
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we  are  familiar.  Frankf ort-on-the-Main,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  Cologne, 
and  Dnsseldorf  have  established,  or  are  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of,  such  miiversities  on  broad  lines;  and  institutions  of  similar 
character  are  also  proposed  in  smaller  cities,  such  as  Posen,  Altdorf, 
Wittenbei^,  and  Helmstedt. 

The  city  imiversity  proposed  differs  from  the  regular  German  uni- 
versity in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  designed  as  a  local 
institution  supported  from  local  funds,  while  the  great  German  uni- 
versities and  technical  universities  (Technische  Hochschulen)  are 
State  institutions  financed  and  controlled  by  the  States.  In  the 
second  place,  the  new  mimicipal  university  is  organized  primarily  to 
meet  the  demands  for  higher  technical  and  professional  training  by 
combining  the  technical  work  of  the  Hochschule  and  the  academic 
work  of  the  regular  German  university. 

The  existing  technical  universities,  or  Hochschulen,  have  been 
founded,  financed,  and  controlled  as  State  institutions.  They  origi- 
nated early  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  trade  schools,  trade  acade- 
mies, and  professional  institutions  designed  primarily  to  furnish 
knowledge  of  handicraft  and  of  the  professions  as  distinct  from  the 
academic  training  furnished  by  the  German  universities.  With  the 
development,  through  invention,  of  the  practical  sciences,  this  type 
of  institution  came  gradually  to  adopt  the  scientific  point  of  view  by 
applying  generalizations  from  experience  in  practical  fields  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  This  change,  which  came  about 
early  in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
name  from  trade  school  to  ^'polytechnicum"  or  poly  technical  school. 
An  important  feature  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  polytechnical 
schools  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  cooperation  of  the  instructors  with 
the  students,  a  method  employed  later  in  the  imiversities.  After  a 
time  it  was  found  that  knowledge  obtained  by  generalizing  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  storehouses  of  scientific  and  industrial  achieve- 
ment was  adding  very  little  that  was  new  or  helpful.  Progress  began 
to  demand  something  more,  and  the  polytechnical  schools  set  to  work 
to  meet  this  new  demand  by  well-aimed  experiments  designed  to 
develop  scientific  knowledge  through  research.  With  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  research  method  in  the  polytechnical  schools,  the  term 
*'Polytechnicum"  came  to  be  supplanted  by  the  term  Technische 
Hochschule"  (technical  university). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  foundation  for  technical  knowledge  in 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life  has  thus  been  laid  by  the  technical  uni- 
versities, the  feeling  has  been  growing  that  students  in  these  fields 
should  be  given  an  opportimity,  while  pursuing  their  scientific  stud- 
ies, to  obtain  a  broader  intellectual  foimdation  than  can  be  had  in  the 
preparatory  training  for  their  particular  professions.  It  is  thought 
that  a  direct  union  of  the  technical  universities  with  the  universities 
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proper  will  render  this  possible.  For  practical  reasons,  however, 
such  a  union  is  not  considered  feasible  at  the  present  time.  Hence 
comes  the  demand  for  a  new  type  of  university  that  will  combine  the 
advantage  of  the  technical  school  and  the  university,  and  will  place 
proper  emphasis  upon,  or,  at  least,  give  full  consideration  to,  those 
branches  of  study  that  are  indispensable  to  the  needs  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  demand  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  graduate  schools  of  appUed  science 
of  Harvard. 

The  recent  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
university  at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main  can  best  be  imderstood  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  development  of  the  many  municipal  institutions  created 
in  that  city  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  to  advance 
education  in  various  scientific  fields.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  city 
library,  founded  in  1668,  and  financed  exclusively  by  the  municipality 
and  by  private  gifts.  Later  on,  a  medical  institute  was  organized  by 
Senckenbei^  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  medicine  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  German  imiversities.  In  1763,  this  medical  institute,  the  library, 
the  natural  history  collection,  the  botanical  gardens,  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  anatomical  theater  were  all  joined  under  the 
name  of  the  Senckenbei^  Institute.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the 
new  institute  was  not  supported  by  pubUc  interest  and  for  a  time  it 
was  combined  with  the  provincial  university.  This  association, 
however,  was  discontinued  in  1812  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  it.  In  spite  of  firm  support  tendered  by  Goethe 
and  others,  the  institute  was  for  a  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
and  bardy  managed  to  continue  its  existence.  But  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Frankfort  did  not  suffer  seriously,  for  various  other  societies 
and  associations  were  f oimded  to  carry  on  the  work  which  should  have 
fallen  to  the  Senckenbei^  Institute.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Polytechnical  Society,  an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
applied  and  theoretical  sciences,  founded  in  1816;  the  Senckenberg 
Natural  History  Society,  foimded  in  1817;  the  Physical  Club,  estab- 
lished in  1824;  and  a  new  city  library,  established  in  the  same  year. 

With  the  creation  of  the  confederation  in  1866  Frankfort  ceased 
to  be  a  capital  city,  and  the  loss  of  the  poUtical  life  thus  transferred 
to  Berlin  was  seriously  felt.  Through  the  presence  of  the  "Bundes- 
tag" much  information  affecting  banking  and  copunercial  life  had 
been  obtainable  which  had  made  Frankfort  a  very  desirable  location 
for  men  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  But  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
poUtical  center  to  Berlin,  many  bankers  and  commercial  men  followed, 
and  the  resulting  depression  in  Frankfort  commercial  centers  put  a 
stop,  for  the  time  being,  to  all  talk  of  a  municipal  university.  To 
replace  the  loss  in  self-government,  however,  a  "Hochschide"  was 
founded  in  1866. 
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Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment in  Frankfort,  which  was  favorably  situated  as  a  center  of 
transportation,  demanded  a  continuation  of  professional  training  in 
the  natural  and  appUed  sciences,  and,  through  the  generosity  of 
wealthy  citizens,  the  various  institutions  that  had  been  created  earlier 
in  the  century  were  strengthened  by  gifts  and  endowments.  In  1881 
the  free  German  "Hochstift,"  established  in  1859,  was  reorganized 
and  enlarged.  A  city  hospital  and  special  clinics  were  erected  in  1896, 
and  in  1901  the  city  council,  in  cooperation  with  various  associations^ 
authorized  yearly  contributions  to  support  an  academy  of  social  and 
commercial  science.  Finally,  in  1903,  a  gift  of  2,000,000  marks  made 
possible  the  foimdation  of  the  ''Carl  Christian  Jugel  'ache  Stiftimg'' 
(Carl  Christian  Jugel  Institute)  as  a  general  academic  educational 
institute  for  instruction  in  history,  philosophy,  and  the  Grerman 
language  and  literature.  This  institute  was  established  in  close 
connection  with  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences, 
thus  combining  instruction  in  the  humanities  with  that  in  the  prac- 
tical fields. 

A  few  years  later  the  Physical  Society  and  Senckenberg  Natural 
History  Society  set  forth  the  urgent  need  for  new  buildings  for  these 
institutions.  It  was  decided  to  seU  the  old  property  and  augment 
the  funds  thus  raised  by  additional  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a  new  site  and  erecting  new  buildings.  Thus  began 
the  movement  which  ultimately  broadened  to  include  the  desirability 
of  consoUdating  the  various  institutions  supported  by  the  city  and 
by  private  gifts  into  a  municipal  imiversity.  The  result  was  that 
on  March  29,  1912,  the  city  council  duly  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  new  university,  the  doors  of  which  opened  for  instruction  in 
the  latter  part  of  1914.  Although  many  of  the  German  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  located  in  large  cities,  their  support,  as  I 
have  said,  is  derived  from  the  State,  and  the  members  of  their  facul- 
ties are  all  State  officials.  The  procedure  in  this  case  is,  therefore, 
entirely  without  precedent  in  modem  Germany,  and  Frankfort  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  German  city  to  coordinate  its  educa- 
tional institutions  into  a  municipal  university. 

The  municipal  university  of  Frankfort  thus  established  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Goetiana-Senckenbergiana,  in  honor  of  the  two  noted 
citizens  who  advocated  its  cause  in  the  early  days.  It  consists  of  a 
federation  of  nine  previously  existing  institutions,  viz,  the  Academy 
of  Social  and  Commercial  Sciences,  the  Physical  Club,  Senckenberg 
Society,  Senckenberg  Foundation  and  Library,  Rothschild  Library, 
George  Speyer  Haus  (Hospital),  Gty  Library,  and  Medical  Institute 
and  Clinics.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  city  obligates 
itself  to  erect  certain  new  buildings  for  the  university  and  to  furnish 
annual  funds  for  its  support.    It  is  estimated  that,  for  the  operation 
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of  the  imiversity,  about  1,200,000  marks  will  be  required  annually, 
exclusive  of  hospital  receipts,  which  amount  to  about  700,000  marks 
per  year.  The  larger  part  of  this  sum  has  been  obtained  by  endow- 
ments and  gifts.  Although  the  financial  support  of  the  university 
thus  comes  from  the  city,  appointments  to  the  faculty  are  to  be  made 
by  the  central  authorities  of  Prussia.  No  provision  is  made  for  a 
theological  faculty,  in  which  respect  the  new  institution  violates  the 
traditions  of  the  German  universities. 

On  December  20,  1912,  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  university  along  the  lines  of  the  Frankfort 
institution.  Being  the  gateway  to  Germany,  Hamburg  has  for  some 
time  realized  the  intimate  connection  between  her  own  prosperity 
and  German  communication  with  the  outside  world,  particularly 
with  the  German  colonies.  In  1908  a  Colonial  Institute  was  foimded 
to  develop  technically  trained  experts  in  colonial  administration. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  Colonial  Institute  the  nucleus  of  a 
municipal  university  in  which  there  shall  be  three  faculties,  philosoph- 
ical, natural  science,  and  juridical.  From  the  professors  of  these 
faculties  there  is  to  be  formed  another  faculty  of  colonial  science. 
Donations,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  25,000,000  marks  have  been 
obtained  for  the  new  institution  which  is  to  be  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  municipality.  Owing  to  an  adverse  note  in  the 
"Buergerschaft,''  the  progress  of  the  plan  has,  for  a  time,  been  halted. 

Dresden,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  had  a  technical  imiversity 
(Technische  Hochschule)  as  weU  as  a  veterinary  coUege.  Recently, 
owing  to  an  urgent  need  for  an  extension  of  the  veterinary  coUege,  a 
plan  was  proposed  to  remove  it  to  Leipzig,  where  its  students  would 
be  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  lectures  of  the  medical  college 
faculty.  Dresden,  however,  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the  institution, 
and  to  prevent  the  loss  the  Dresden  News  on  Jime  9,  1912,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  university  of  which  the  veterinary 
school  should  be  made  an  integral  part.  According  to  the  plan  out- 
lined, seven  distinct  faculties  are  to  be  created,  three  of  which,  to  be 
divided  into  five  departments,  would  comprise  the  technical  imiver- 
sity. The  remaining  four  faculties — ^philosophical,  juridical,  medical, 
and  veterinary  science — ^will  constitute  the  university  proper.  Valu- 
able land  sites  and  funds  aggregating  $4,500,000  have  been  obtained 
for  the  new  institution.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  Academy 
of  Mining  of  Freiberg  and  the  Academy  of  Forestry  of  Tharaudt, 
which  are  now  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  State  of 
Saxony,  be  later  combined  with  the  university. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911  Dusseldorf  established,  in  connection  with 
its  commercial  university,  a  university  for  mtmicipal  and  social 
administration.  For  a  number  of  years  municipal  administration 
has  been  recognized  in  Germany  as  a  distinct  branch  of  modem 
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political  science.  The  primary  function  of  the  new  institution  at 
Dussddorf  is  to  instruct  municipal  officials  in  the  technique  of  city 
administration.  The  institution  was  opened  on  October  30,  1911. 
Courses  of  study  consist  of  two  semesters  of  three  months'  lecture 
periods  each,  at  the  end  of  which  the  student  undergoes  an  exami- 
nation for  graduation.  The  courses  cover  all  phases  of  mimicipal 
law,  city  organization,  charters,  and  city  problems,  such  as  labor 
questions,  poor  relief,  public  sanitation,  etc.  In  some  instances 
lectures  are  accompanied  by  actual  practice.  The  lecturers  are 
acknowledged  authorities  in  tiieir  fields,  many  of  them  being  burger- 
meisters  of  large  cities.  Graduates  of  the  "gymnasium"  or  "real- 
gymnasium"  of  the  first  class  are  admitted.  The  institution  is 
imder  the  complete  control  of  the  city. 

Many  other  cities  of  Germany  have,  within  the  past  15  years, 
founded  educational  institutions  for  the  training  of  students  in 
social,  economic,  and  scientific  professions.  Cologne  has  established, 
in  connection  with  a  conmiercial  university,  a  university  for  social 
and  mimicipal  administration  with  fimctiqns  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dusseldorf  institution.  The  course  of  study  comprises  at  least  one 
winter  and  one  summer  term.  For  a  number  of  years  several  cities, 
including  Berlin,  have  had  training  schools  for  employees  of  certain 
departments  of  the  city  government,  such  as  police  and  various  other 
departments  of  lower  rank.  Berlin  has  a  coUege  for  saleswomen  in 
stores;  Dusseldorf  is  contemplating  an  academy  for  the  hotel  sci- 
ences; and  other  cities  in  Germany  are  planning  mimicipal  schools 
of  journalism:. 

The  municipal  university  appears  thus  to  be  developing  in  Ger- 
many in  a  perfectly  normal  way,  that  is,  out  of  the  need  of  the  cities 
to  train  higher  technical  experts  for  their  own  service. 


PART  II.  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  TYPICAL  URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


I.  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  AKRON. 
By  Parke  K.  Eolbe,  PruidtrU. 

The  nucleus  for  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  which  began 
its  official  existence  on  January  1, 1914,  was  Buchtel  College,  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  founded  under  the  joint  auspices  of  an 
Akron  citizen,  John  B.  Buchtel,  and  of  the  Ohio  Universalist  Con- 
vention in  the  year  1870  (chartered  May  31,  1870). 

Statistics  given  in  the  catalogues  of  earlier  years  show  that  Buchtel 
at  first  drew  her  students  largely  from  denominational  sources,  but 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  educational  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country  gradually  brought  about  at  Buchtel,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  local  attendance. 

While  the  character  of  the  student  body  was  thus  gradually  chang- 
ing from  a  denominational  to  a  local  predominance  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  institution  was  far  from  encouraging.  Denominational 
support  had  almost  entirely  ceased  during  the  last  decade.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  of  Akron  had  never  come  to  look  upon  the  col- 
lege as  entirely  theirs;  hence  ample  suppprt  from  local  sources  was 
also  denied.  Meanwhile  the  constant  and  steady  increase  in  the 
nimaber  of  local  students  rendered  the  necessary  financing  of  the 
college  budget  a  more  and  more  difficult  problem  for  the  trustees  and 
the  president  to  solve. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Buchtel  trustees,  held  on  April  14, 1913,  a  propo- 
sition was  laid  before  the  board  to  turn  over  to  the  city  of  Akron  the 
entire  plant  and  endowment  of  the  college,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
purposes  of  all  original  bequests  be  carried  out  and  the  college  be 
supported  and  administered  by  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  code.  On  August  25,  1913,  the  coimcil  of  the 
city  of  Akron  imanimously  accepted  by  ordinance  the  offer  of  the 
trustees  of  Buchtel  College  and  established  the  Municipal  University. 
The  final  transfer  was  executed  on  December  15,  1913. 

In  organization  the  University  of  Akron  very  frankly  copied  the 
methods  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  accepted  aid  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  not  only  in  methods  but  also  in  securing 
from  it  one  or  two  competent  men  for  carrying  out  certain  of  the 
work  planned. 

When  the  institution  was  turned  over  to  the  city  it  consisted  simply 
of  a  liberal  arts  college.  The  Uberal  arts  collie  has  been  kept  intact 
and  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  two  new  schools. 
One  is  the  college  of  engineering,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  as  intro- 
duced by  Dean  Schneider,  of  Cincinnati;  and  Prof.  Ayer,  who  had 
been  at  Cincinnati  for  eight  years,  became  dean  of  this  college. 

A  school  for  home  economics  has  been  started — the  regular  four 
years'  course — ^with  the  r^ular  15  units  entrance  requirement  in  force. 
The  beginning  class  contained  20  women. 

The  students  come  very  largely  from  the  city  itself.  Out  of  100 
high-school  graduates  in  the  city  of  Akron  who  entered  college  for 
the  first  time  this  fall  75  went  to  the  city  university. 

The  university  is  also  trying  to  cooperate  in  various  ways  with  the 
city  departments.  The  city's  chemical  and  physical  testing  and  ako 
the  bacteriological  testing  for  the  board  of  health  have  been  taken 
over. 

The  department  of  poUtical  science  and  sociology  is  doing  some 
cooperati«i  with  the  board  of  health  and  the  charity  organization 
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society.  We  have  our  students  working  under  the  supervision  of 
these  two  bodies  and  with  the  departments  in  various  activities  in  the 
city;  for  instance,  in  making  housing  surveys,  etc. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  do  graduate  work  of  any  kind.  One  of  the 
fields  now  in  prospect  is  that  of  training  for  public  service.  The  de- 
tails have  not  been  worked  out,  but  we  hope  to  do  it  by  a  cooperative 
plan.  The  first  three  years  will  be  very  largely  regular  coU^e  work, 
followed  by  a  year  in  cooperation  with  the  departments — ^possibly 
half  a  day  in  college  and  half  a  day  in  regular  work  in  the  city  depart- 
ments. In  the  fifth  year  it  is  proposed  to  put  students  into  graduate 
work  in  the  bureau  of  municipal  research,  so  that  men  can  be  timied 
out  who  will  know  something  about  city  government. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  pubhc-school  sys- 
tem. Under  the  present  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio  the  graduates  of 
any  college  that  does  not  have  a  department  of  education  can  not 
receive  State  teachers'  certificates.  The  plan  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
city  normal  school  and  estabUsh  a  closer  relation  with  it,  so  that 
the  students  can  go  back  and  forth  from  one  institution  to  the  other 
and  in  the  prescribed  time  do  the  necessary  work  for  the  teacher's 
certificate. 


Many  members  of  the  faculty  of  New  York  University  have  made 
special  investigations  for  the  city.  The  school  of  pedagogy  is  now 
conducting  a  special  course  for  training  teachers  to  deal  with  defective 
children. 

Plans  for  a  more  systematic  cooperation  have  been  worked  out 
between  the  city  government  and  the  university.  One  plan  provides 
classes  for  municipal  employees  along  the  lines  of  their  special  work 
in  the  city  departments,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  eflScient 
and  in  consequence  receive  promotion  sooner.  These  courses  were 
started  this  fall.  They  are  conducted  in  the  mimicipal  building. 
With  one  exception  they  are  held  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  The  employees' 
work  closes  at  5  p.  m.,  so  that  one  hour  is  on  city  time  and  one  hour  on 
that  of  the  employees.  The  university  gives  for  this  work  its  best 
teachers.  For  example,  there  are  two  courses  in  accoimting.  The 
head  of  the  accounting  department  conducts  these  courses,  and  his 
most  experienced  assistant  the  other.  In  business  English  the  head 
of  the  English  department  is  in  charge.  A  course  on  the  government 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  given  by  a  city  employee,  himself  a  highly- 
trained  man  with  large  experience  in  the  city  government. 

There  are  now  246  city  employees  taking  these  courses.  The 
r^istration  is  279,  because  some  men  have  registered  for  tnore  than 
one  course.   No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  these  classes  without  the 
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i^proval  of  the  head  of  his  department,  and  he  is  m  certain  cases 
very  properly  averse  to  having  men  take  more  than  one  course. 
The  comptroller  objected  to  having  any  of  the  city  time  taken; 
a  special  course  was  arranged  for  his  employees  from  5  to  7  p.  m. 
The  class  in  business  English  numbers  57;  secretarial  duties,  58; 
bookkeeping,  49;  of  the  two  accounting  classes  one  has  20  members, 
the  other  18;  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  36;  elementary 
statistics,  18.  Men  who  are  equipped  for  entering  the  university 
may  get  imiversity  credit  if  they  pass  the  examination;  those  who 
could  not  enter  are  not  permitted  to  get  university  credit.  For 
example,  bookkeeping  is  understood  to  be  introductory  to  account- 
ing. Candidates  for  the  course  in  accounting  were  given  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  bookkeeping.  More  than  half  were  rejected. 
They  were  told  that  they  must  take  bookkeeping  before  they  would 
be  admitted  to  the  class  in  accounting.  Some  took  up  the  course 
in  bookkeeping;  others  dropped  out. 

The  second  line  of  cooperation  consists  of  special  investigations 
on  matters  of  interest  to  the  city  by  graduate  students.  This  plan 
has  just  been  started.  The  graduate  seminary  holds  its  meetings 
in  the  mimicipal  building,  where  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  accounts,  whose  work  brings  him  in  touch  with 
all  the  city  departments,  is  able  to  give  the  graduate  students  access 
to  records. 

This  year  some  amendments  to  the  charter  are  needed;  therefore, 
these  investigations  are  practically  all  studies  of  suggested  charter 
amendments.  One  man  js  making  a  special  study  of  the  work  of 
the  chamberlain's  office  to  get  facts  by  which  to  judge  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  charter.  Another  has  already  worked  out  the 
question  of  an  employees'  conference  with  representatives  of  depart- 
ment heads.  Special  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  plans  of 
private  establishments  and  a  suggestion  to  adopt  a  similar  system 
in  New  York  City  has  already  met  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  city  government. 

The  university  also  established  last  year  what  is  called  a  Gov- 
ernment House."  The  idea  was  to  provide  some  way  by  which 
graduate  students  could  come  into  immediate  touch  with  work  of  a 
nonpartisan  political  nature,  that  should  have  its  direct  influence 
upon  the  yoimg  men  of  the  city.  A  number  of  graduate  students 
room  and  board  in  the  Government  House.  There  is  held  in  that 
building  once  a  week  a  class  with  which  the  director  of  the  house 
discusses  in  a  practical  way  the  details  of  city  administration.  Each 
one  of  the  students  in  this  class  also  holds  a  club  meeting  in  the 
city  once  a  week.  There  are  some  25  clubs  now  organized  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  graduate  student,  as  teacher  of  a  club,  in- 
structs the  yoimg  men.   Practically  aU  of  these  club  members  are 
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young  voters;  some  of  them  are  uninigrants.  There  are  two  clubs 
made  up  of  yoimg  ItaUans,  for  example,  studyhig  city  government, 
in  order  that  they  may  get  the  idea  of  the  actual  working  of  the  city 
government  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  work.  One  of  these 
clubs  is  organized  in  a  church  for  the  study  of  city  government 
among  the  yoimg  people  and  others  who  wish  to  come  into  the 
''forum."  Several  of  these  clubs  are  held  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings that  are  treated  as  social  centers.  The  university  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  entire  social  center  work  for  this  year,  but  not 
enough  men  of  the  right  type  are  available  for  the  work. 

Several  clubs  are  held  in  settlements,  and  some  have  been  organ- 
ized outside.  One  last  year  was  made  up  largely  of  young  gang  leaders 
who  had  been  devoting  a  good  part  of  their  nights  to  mischief.  Those 
men  were  in  the  first  place  interested  in  an  athletic  club  which  we  put 
into  a  gymnasium  in  a  pubUc  school.  Then  it  was  suggested  that 
they  might  organize  a  civic  club  for  the  study  of  city  government. 

The  Government  House  does  much  besides  conducting  these 
classes.  It  has  a  municipal  research  laboratory  and  a  municipal 
reference  bureau,  to  which  citizens  come  to  make  inquiries  about 
their  rights  and  obligations  as  citizens.  The  city  government  has 
furnished  special  charts  that  may  be  helpful;  and  city  officials  give 
lectures  before  the  classes  and  give  practical  suggestions  to  teachers. 
The  Government  House  also  makes  special  investigations  for  people 
in  the  city  who  want  to  know  about  matters  of  pubUc  interest. 
For  example,  a  special  survey  was  made  by  Government  House 
as  to  the  need  for  a  proposed  park  and  its  loccLtion.  An  adverse 
recommendation  was  made.  Many  similar  matters  are  taken  up 
which  involve  special  research  work  in  city  problems. 

The  instruction  in  the  special  municipal  courses  costs  the  city 
nothing.  The  university  carries  the  cost  of  administration.  The 
classes  for  city  employees  are  charged  a  fee,  $20  for  a  two-hour 
session  once  a  week  throughout  the  university  year,  that  pays  the 
teachers.  This  fee  is  somewhat  less  than  is  charged  in  the  School 
of  C!ommerce.  Since  the  city  furnishes  room,  lights,  janitor  service, 
and  so  on,  the  courses  ought  to  be  given  somewhat  more  cheaply. 
But  the  teaching  is  paid  for  by  the  students  themselves. 


III.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURQH,  PITTSBURQH,  PA. 

ByS.  B.  LiNHART. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  not  a  municipal  university,  al- 
though it  has  received  appropriations  from  the  city  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  university  grounds,  and  both  in  theory  and  practice  is 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle  of  cooperation. 
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The  student  in  the  school  of  engmeering  spends  one  term  of  11 
weeks  out  of  each  yeax  m  practical  work  in  some  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Thus  by  the  end  of  his 
four  years'  course  he  has  had  one  year  of  practical  experience  in 
mills  or  factories.  In  the  department  of  sanitary  engineering, 
students  work  in  the  department  of  health  of  the  city.  Graduate 
work  is  offered  in  the  evening  course  in  the  school  of  engineering  to 
engineers  wishing  to  continue  their  studies  or  take  up  some  special 
problem  of  their  profession. 

The  sdiool  of  mines  sends  an  instructor  from  the  university  to 
mining  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  meet  evening  classes  of 
men  engaged  in  mining,  preparing  them  especially  to  take  the  exam- 
inations for  positions  as  mine  foremen. 

The  school  of  economics,  through  its  various  departments,  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  associated  charities  and  other  social  and  relief 
oi^anizations  in  the  city.  Students  are  assigned  to  practical  work 
in  connection  with  a  number  of  settlements  and  clubs. 

The  evening  school  of  economics,  planned  in  general  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  work  in  New  York  University  and  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  brings  together  large  numbers  of 
yoimg  men,  over  600  this  year,  for  instruction  in  business  law, 
insurance,  real  estate,  Spanish,  accounting,  etc.  The  educational 
work  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking 
has  been  conducted  this  year  by  the  faculty  of  the  evening  school  of 
economics. 

In  the  school  of  education  students  have -practice  teaching  in  the 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion. Over  500  teachers  are  enrolled  in  this  school,  fitting  themselves 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  school  code. 

A  very  interesting  form  of  cooperation  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  is  the  work  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Kesearch.  Fellowships  are  established  by  corporations  or  firms 
desiring  to  have  some  problem  investigated.  The  research  is^  carried 
on  imder  the  general  direction  of  the  director  and  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  who  has  been  selected  to  carry  on  the  investigation  of  this 
particular  problem.  Problems  of  general  industrial  welfare  and 
importance  are'ako  the  subject  of  research.  One  of  these,  which 
has  attracted  general  interest,  was  the  investigation  of  the  smoke 
problem.  The  results  have  been  published  and  are  in  constant 
demand. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  are  rendering  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  community  in  assisting  to  care  for  the  health  and  general 
pubUc  as  well  as  for  other  individuals.  A  part  of  the  bacteriological 
work  for  the  hospitals  of  Pittsburgh  is  done  by  the  school  of  medi- 
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cine.  The  dental  clinic  renders  free  service  to  many  thousands  each 
year. 

The  Allegheny  Observatory  is  also  doing  very  important  and 
helpful  kind  of  cooperative  work.  By  means  of  a  special  fund  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  observatory  open  now  practically  every  evening 
in  the  week  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  those  who  visit  the 
observatory  are  not  only  permitted  to  look  through  the  telescope, 
but  they  are  also  given  instructive  lectures  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
new  building  of  the  observatory.  Many  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  helpful  forms  of 
cooperation  employed  by  the  university. 


IV.  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

By  Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean. 

Boston  University  has  no  official  connection  with  the  city  or  State. 
It  is  a  privately  supported  institution,  and  only  within  recent  years 
has  it  begun  to  do  any  work  outside  of  that  included  in  the  tradi- 
tional college  courses.  But  especially  with  the  coming  of  President 
Murlin,  three  or  four  years  ago,  there  began  to  be  a  realization  of  the 
special  opportunities  afforded  the  university  to  some  extent  by  the 
city  environment.  Before  that  time  a  little  had  been  done  along  the 
line  of  extension  work,  especially  for  public-school  teachers,  college 
courses  being  given  on  Saturdays  and  late  afternoons.  That  work 
was  so  successful  and  was  so  well  supported  by  the  teachers  and  the 
city  school  department  that  from  it  was  developed  the  imiversity- 
extension  work  which  is  now  carried  on  in  Boston  by  a  commission 
representing  the  various  educational  institutions  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs — Harvard,  Tufts,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wellesley,  Simmons,  and  Boston  University.  Nearly  all  of  those 
imiversity-extension  courses  are  given  at  Boston  University  because 
of  its  central  location. 

It  was  impressed  upon  some  of  the  trustees  not  long  ago  that  it 
was  little  short  of  a  business  crime  to  allow  the  valuable  buildings  of 
the  university  to  remain  unused  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  as  an 
outgrowth  of  that  idea  more  extension  work  of  different  kinds  was 
imdertaken.  Lecture  courses  were  arranged  and  the  various  depart- 
ments attempted  to  reach  their  different  constituencies.  The  theo- 
logical school,  for  example,  began  to  reach  out  and  take  a  new 
interest  in  the  local  Sunday  schools  and  churches.  The  faculty 
organized  courses  for  training  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  that 
school  has  now  what  is  thought  to  be  the  only  department  in  the 
United  States  especially  devoted  to  that  work.  They  have  a  regular 
course  in  the  school  and  have  something  like  two  or  three  hundred 
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outeide  students  taking  special  work.  The  medical  school  is  giving 
courses  of  pubUc  evening  lectures  in  preventive  medicine.  These 
lectures  have  been  very  popular  and  have  resulted  in  great  good. 
The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  continued  and  extended  the  teachers' 
courses. 

Largely  influenced  by  the  work  at  New  York  and  Northwestem's 
experiment  in  Chicago,  a  college  of  business  administration  was 
organized  in  1913,  with  evening  courses,  and  it  appears  to  be  devel- 
oping satisfactorily.  The  number  of  students  has  increased  this 
year  very  largely  over  last  year.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
fiifding  proper  teachers  for  these  courses,  but  there  has  been  de- 
veloped in  this  short  time  a  number  of  men  who  are  good  business 
men  and  good  teachers. 

The  attitude  of  the  college  of  Uberal  arts  faculty  toward  this  new 
department  was  interesting.  At  first  some  of  them  looked  upon  the 
thing  as  being  altogether  imacademic,  and  considered  the  suggestion 
that  credit  for  some  of  the  courses  be  given  toward  an  A.  B.  as  Uttle 
short  of  sacrilege.  But  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  they 
saw  the  serious  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the  type  of  students  in 
attendance,  they  changed  their  minds  and  voted  to  allow  academic 
credit  for  about  half  of  the  evening  courses.  They  allow  students 
in  the  college  of  hberal  arts  to  take  those  subjects  as  part  of  their 
A.  B.  course,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  a  scheme  of  cooperation  could  be 
worked  out  between  those  two  departments  by  which  we  shall  be 
able  soon  to  oflfer  nearly  all  of  the  regular  college  courses  in  the 
evening  as  electives  for  om*  business-administration  students  (a 
large  part  of  their  work  being  required,  but  some  elective),  while 
special  students  may  take  these  coUege  courses  if  they  wish  and  get 
r^ular  college  credit  for  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
any  course  which  is  good  for  day  students  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able for  those  who  can  come  only  in  the  evening.  As  there  is  in 
greater  Boston  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  serve,  there 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  field  for  this  type  of  extension  work. 

Little  direct  work  in  connection  with  the  city  government  has  been 
done  as  yet.  Not  all  city  officials  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of 
having  coUege  professors  come  in  and  tell  them  how  to  conduct  their 
business.  One  of  the  professors  in  the  imiversity  has  prepared  a 
financial  history  of  Boston,  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present, 
which  will  shortly  be  published,  and  which  will  cast  some  light  on 
matters  of  general  as  well  as  local  city  administration. 

Li  general  the  imiversity's  work  has  been  that  of  making  available 
the  opportunities  offered  to  day  students  for  those  who  are  imable 
to  attend  during  the  day;  and  while  there  will  \mdoubtedly  be  other 
developments,  this  is  likely  to  remain  of  special  concern. 
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V.  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

By  Charles  P.  Norton,  Chancellor. 


The  University  of  Buffalo  has  four  schoob — ^medicine,  law,  dentis- 
try, and  pharmacy.  They  are  schools  without  endowment.  They 
depend  upon  their  teaching  fees  to  pay  for  a  few  men  to  attend  to 
the  routine  of  the  school.  They  came  into  being  through  the  efforts 
of  these  professions  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  neighborhood  instruction  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate. 

Buffalo  has  a  special  problem.  There  is  in  Buffalo  a  colony  of 
Italians  of  50,000;  a  colony  of  Polish  people  of  60,000;  and  colonies 
of  Germans,  Irish,  and  Hungarians.  They  have  all  come  to  Buffalo 
since  the  city  became  a  railroad  center  30  years  ago;  with  this  hug© 
mass  of  foreigners,  the  city  has  begun  its  work  in  the  schools.  There 
are  75,000  children  in  the  schools,  and  25,000  or  30,000  children  in 
the  parochial  schools,  and  about  200,000  people  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Buffalo,  the  counties  and  towns  and  villages  of  which  Buffalo  is 
the  metropolitan  city. 

For  10  years  Buffalo  has  been  struggling  for  a  municipal  college, 
a  college  that  shall  be  of  use  to  the  city,  to  bring  together  and  to 
teach  city  life,  city  government,  and  above  all  Americanism  to  these 
people  whose  children  have  come  to  our  public  schools,  and  whom 
the  university  is  trying  to  weld  together  and  mold  into  American 
citizens.  The  University  of  Buffalo  is  attempting  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  to  these  people. 


VI.  JOHN  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

By  Edward  F.  Buchner. 

From  its  beginning  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  had  the 
cooperative  spirit;  its  career  has  been  marked  by  interest  in  com- 
munity problems.  The  first  item  on  the  list  of  connections  with  the 
community  is  the  action  of  the  trustees  in  placing  the  plant  at  the 
service  of  public  and  private  organizations  as  a  center  for  meetings. 

More  significant  is  the  community  service  which  has  been  rendered 
throughout  the  years  by  public  lectures,  singjy  and  in  courses. 
These  have  been  maintained  at  university  expense,  and  opened 
freely  to  the  public.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  support  of  this 
service  in  terms  of  university  moneys  or  of  special  departmental  fimds 
which  are  expended  for  this  purpose. 

In  1909  a  distinct  effort  to  serve  the  community  by  instruction 
appeared  in  the  organization  of  the  college  courses  for  teachers.  In 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  local  situation,  the  university,  in  coop- 
eration with  Goucher  CoUege,  provided  regular  collegiate  instruction 
to  nonmatriculated  students,  who  by  reason  of  professional  or  voca- 
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tional  activity  would  be  unable  to  attend  morning  classes.  The 
designation  of  these  courses,  which  are  given  in  the  afternoons  from 
4  to  6  o'clock  and  on  Saturday  forenoons,  indicates  that  the  social 
pressure  came  primarily  from  the  school  systems  of  the  city  and 
State.  The  academic  difficulty  of  admitting  women  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  university  led  to  the  coopera- 
tion with  Goucher  Collie.  The  imiversity  assumes  the  entire  finan- 
cial responsibility.  These  are  not  "extension"  courses,  as  this  term 
is  ordinarily  used.  They  are  in  most  instances  a  repetition  of  the 
regular  courses  in  collegiate  subjects  given  in  the  morning  to  matric- 
ulated students.  Although  originally  arranged  for  those  engaged  in 
teaching,  the  r^istration  of  nearly  175  persons  includes  individuals 
who  are  engaged  in  many  other  occupations. 

These  courses  are  also  collegiate  in  that  the  successful  completion 
of  them  receives  recorded  credit  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  three  years  of  a  college  course  may 
be  accomplished  by  this  means.  These  credits  are  accepted  in  the 
case  of  women  by  Groucher  College  and  in  the  case  of  men  by  the 
collegiate  department  of  the  university  when  matriculation  require- 
ments are  satisfied.  Another  striking  feature  of  these  courses  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  number  of  hours  of  class  attendance.  The  standard 
tliree  or  four  hour  course  for  the  imdergraduate  is  oi^anized  as  a 
two  or  three  hour  course,  respectively.  It  was  believed  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  true,  that  those  engaged 
in  vocational  and  professional  activites,  while  having  less  time  at 
their  command  for  study,  would  be  more  mature,  methodical,  and 
intensive  in  the  pursuit  of  the  work,  and  thus  the  usual  requirements 
of  the  collie  courses  would  by  the  end  of  the  year  be  achieved. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  academic  practicability  of  the 
plan  proposed.  The  five  years'  experience  has  removed  this  doubt 
entirely.  There  is  now  no  question  as  to  the  academic  value  of  the 
work  that  is  accomplished. 

These  courses  are  this  year  giving  evidence  of  new  possibilities  in 
the  extension  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
hygiene  and  economics. 

Another  form  of  academic  adjustment  in  order  to  extend  the  com- 
munity values  of  instruction  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
graduate  school.  When  the  college  courses  for  teachers  were  organ- 
ized, providing  opportunities  for  those  who  did  not  possess  collegiate 
training,  it  was  recognized  that  the  university  was  under  equal  obliga- 
tion to  provide  facilities  for  those  coUege  graduates  in  the  community 
who  were  also  engaged  in  teaching.  This  problem  was  readily  solved 
through  the  very  simple  method  of  adjusting  the  schedule  of  graduate 
courses.  There  are  now  some  17  subjects  in  which  one  or  more 
graduate  courses  are  available  in  the  afternoons  or  on  Satiu*days. 
This  work  is  done  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  university,  and  it  is 
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gratifying  to  see  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  who  are 
coming  as  part-time  students  in  advanced  work.  Some  of  these  are 
accepted  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

The  last  effort  the  imiversity  has  made  to  offer  organized  instruc- 
tion to  meet  some  of  the  varied  needs  of  the  community  (as  well  as 
distant  communities)  appears  in  the  six  weeks'  session  of  the  summer 
courses,  which  began  in  1911.  This,  too,  was  undertaken  in  response 
to  the  social  pressure  from  the  outside.  The  city  and  the  State  super- 
intendents of  schools  had  been  asking  for  a  period  of  years  that  the 
imiversity  offer  opportunities  for  summer  study.  The  summer 
coiu'ses  cover  the  usual  range  of  subjects.  While  the  city  and  State 
teachers  continue  to  be  the  majority  of  the  students  in  the  summer, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  an  increasing  number  of  representatives  from 
at  least  a  dozen  other  occupations  are  in  attendance. 

As  to  other  forms  of  social  service  at  the  university,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  at  length.  The  medical  school,  for  example,  is  doing 
much  in  this  direction.  The  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  is  cooperating 
with  public  schools,  as  well  as  with  some  other  forms  of  social  work. 
The  late  Dr.  Huey  was  one  of  our  workers  in  the  field  of  feeble-minded 
and  backward  children.  In  addition  to  his  service  in  the  dispensary 
of  this  clinic,  he  gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  to  teadiers  and  others 
on  the  problem  of  feeble-minded  and  backward  children,  which  at- 
tracted large  audiences.  His  death  last  December  necessarily  changed 
the  plans  for  continuing  this  work  which  Dr.  Meyer,  the  director,  has 
at  heart.  The  clinic  has  recently  completed  an  important  piece  of 
work  in  a  local  social  and  health  siu*vey,  and  is  in  cooperation  with 
the  open-air  classes  of  a  public  school  in  the  same  district.  There  is 
also  connection  between  the  clinic  and  a  special  class  of  ungraded 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  it  is  rather  a  serious  problem  with 
the  university,  since  it  is  a  private  institution,  how  far  it  is  free  to 
utilize  its  general  fimds  for  anything  beyond  its  definite  work  of  in- 
struction and  research.  Every  deficit  which  has  occiured  in  the 
earlier  special  lecture  courses,  or  occurs  now  in  the  coUege  courses  for 
teachers  or  in  the  siunmer  courses,  has  been  met  by  appropriations  by 
the  trustees,  and  to  this  extent  the  xmiversity's  financial  resources 
are  available  for  the  extension  of  its  educational  activities  in  dis- 
charging its  great  obUgations  to  the  community. 


VII.  TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY. 

By  A.  MoNROB  Stowb,  President. 

The  first  of  the  lines  of  work  of  Toledo  University  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  public  service  bureau.  This  was  orgooized  with  two  objects  in 
view:  First,  to  discover  the  opportimities  which  the  university  may 
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utilize  in  rendering  most  effective  service  to  the  city;  second,  the 
advantages  or  opportunities  that  the  city  may  oflFer  to  the  university 
in  performing  this  service  most  effectively.  Through  this  public 
service  bureau  information  is  secured  which  will  enable  the  university 
to  utilize  fimds  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the  university  can  not  do 
everything  on  the  modest  income  which  it  now  receives. 

A  second  line  of  work  is  the  organization  of  a  college  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Such  a  college  of  a  municipal  imiversity  has  a  distinct 
message  and  mission  with  respect  to  the  young  people  of  the  city. 
The  term  of  four  years  is  a  long  stretch  for  some  of  the  young  people 
of  the  city  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  pursuing  a  course  of  in- 
struction; hence  the  college  is  divided  into  two — a  jxmior  and  a  senior. 
The  junior  college  work  is  almost  entirely  a  required  courae,  and  the 
question  that  each  subject  has  to  answer  to  be  placed  on  the  required 
list  is:  To  what  extent  will  it  directly  contribute  to  increasing  the 
social  and  civic  efficiency  of  the  students  ?  The  required  courses  of 
study  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty  are  as  follows: 

Pboorah  of  Eequibed  Couroes  for  Toledo  University  Junior  Colleob 

Students. 

freshman  tear. 

Education  A.   College  Students,  or  the  Principles  of  Human  Behavior;  credit  3 
houis. 

Education  B.   CJollege  Life;  credit,  2  hours. 
English  Language  A  and  B.   Total  credit,  5  hours. 

Englidi  Literature  A  and  B.   Modem  American  and  EngUah  Literature;  total  credit, 
5  hours. 

Sociology  A  and  B.   Problems  of  Modem  Social  Life;  total  credit,  5  hours. 
History  A  and  B.  Modem  History;  total  credit,  5  hours. 
Economics  A.   Credit,  2  hours. 

Political  Science  B.   Modem  Problems  of  State  and  City  Governments;  credit,  3 
hours. 

Physical  Training  A  and  B.   Total  credit,  2  hours. 

SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 

Eithe^- 

Physics  A.  Physics  of  Every  Day  Life;  credit,  3  hours. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  you  discover  the  laws  and 

principles  of  physics,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  you  to  understand  many 

important  phases  of  your  complex  physical  environment. 
Or— 

Chemistry  A.  Chemistry  of  Every  Day  Life;  credit,  3  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  Physics  A,  except  that  in  this  case  it  is 
a  vital  and  practicU  knowledge  of  the  science  of  chemistry  that  the  course  develops. 
.   Physiology  and  Hygiene  B.  Preventive  Measures;  credit,  3  hours. 

We  are  to-day  preventing,  rather  than  curing  diseases.  We  study  hotir  the  body 
works,  and  what  we  must  do  to  make  it  work  with  ease  and  not  dis-ease.  Most  of 
our  physical  troubles  can  be  prevented  if  we  know  in  time .  This  coiurse  teaches  what 
tQ  do  and  why  we  do  it. 
Foreign  Languages  A.  Foreign  Life  Studies;  credit,  B  hours. 
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Each  foreign-language  department  offers  a  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  life  of  the  people  whose  language  the  department  teaches. 
Students  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  which  of  these  courses  they  desire  to  take. 

The  course,  however,  is  not  required  of  students  who  continue  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language. 
Philosophy  A.  Modem  Logic;  credit,  3  hours. 

We  all  admire  the  logical  thinker,  who  is  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  work.  Most  of 
us  tend  not  only  to  make  serious  mistakes  in  our  thinking,  but  also  to  be  misled  by 
fallacies  of  others  who  intentionlly  and  unintentionally  mislead  us.  It  ia  the  aim  of 
this  coiUBe  to  help  you  discover  and  incorporate  in  your  own  thinking  the  principles 
underlying  efficient  thinking  as  well  as  to  acquaint  you  with  the  mistakes  and  erron 
most  commonly  made  in  our  thinking. 

The  course  is  not  required  of  students  who  have  completed  or  are  completing  a 
year's  work  in  college  mathematics. 
Physical  Training  A  and  B.  Course  A  and  B  continued.   Total  credit,  2  hours. 
Electives.  From  5  to  8  hours  each  semester. 

Electives  are  chosen  from  coiirses  offered  either  in  the  senior  college  of  arts  and  * 
sciences  or  in  the  college  of  industrial  science.   (See  catalogue  of  the  university.) 

Some  of  the  junior  colleges  connected  with  our  high  schools  may 
find  some  suggestions  from  the  required  course  of  study  just  presented 
which  will  enable  them  to  give  a  more  vital  coiurse  than  some  of  them 
seem  to  be  putting  in  when  they  incorporate  in  their  curriculum  the 
first  two  years  of  the  old-line  college. 

In  the  senior  college — and  this  is  the  third  line  of  work  to  be 
mentioned — the  requirements  are  a  junior-college  arts  diploma  and 
a  major  of  18  hours  and  two  minors  of  12  hours.  The  characteristic 
of  the  major  is,  briefly,  this:  That  the  individual,  in  addition  to  doing 
the  18  hours  of  work,  shall  perform  some  task  or  service  for  the 
mimicipality,  so  that  everyone  who  secures  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Toledo  University  will  have  performed,  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  he  majofs,  some  service  for  the  municipality  or  some 
task  in  which  he  has  utilized  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of  some 
section  of  the  city. 

VIII.  MILLIKEN  UNIVERSITY,  DECATUR,  ILL. 

By  Georob  E.  Fellows,  President. 

Milliken  University  is  in  a  city,  not  a  big  one,  but  it  has  big  ways. 
It  has  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  people,  but  it  has  so  many 
railroads  and  so  many  large  industries,  railroad  shops,  etc.,  that  the 
opportimities  for  cooperation  with  the  city  institutions  are  much 
greater  than  would  appear  from  the  size  of  the  city  itself. 

The  imiversity  had,  until  lately,  made  no  special  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  city  in  any  of  its  functions  or  facilities.  The  idea  is  a  new 
one,  and  what  is  here  said  about  the  work  of  the  university  is  chiefly 
for  the  future. 

A  few  things  have  been  done  in  Decatur,  HI.,  to  show  the  good  will 
of  the  imiversity  and  to  get  the  interest  of  the  community.  Coop- 
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erative  engineering  work  began  this  year.  Freshmen  in  the  engi- 
neering department  are  on  the  cooperative  plan — two  weeks  in  the 
shops  and  two  weeks  in  the  college  classes. 

The  cooperation  between  the  city  public  school  system  and  the 
university's  department  of  education  has  begun  to  be  well  defined, 
so  that  students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  have  opportunity  for 
certain  practice  work  in  the  schools,  and  the  schools  avail  themselves 
of  advanced  students  to  give  some  technical  instruction. 

The  imiversity  had  some  night  classes.  There  are  Satiu'day 
classes,  and  lines  are  laid  for  distinctive  cooperation  with  all  of  the 
city  departments  where  it  is  possible.  An  attempt  is  made  not 
to  go  so  far  as  to  antagonize  any  one,  but  if  possible  to  show  that 
the  university  is  ready  to  be  us^ul  and  expects  to  be  asked  for  its 
services. 

Even  though  the  institution  is  not  on  a  tax  foundation  and  is  not 
supported  by  the  city,  it  was  partially  founded  by  the  city.  The 
city  raised  one-third  of  the  original  endowment  to  establish  the 
institution  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
taken  so  much  of  an  interest  as  it  might  have  been  warranted  in 
taking  on  account  of  its  original  subscription.  The  temper  of  the 
citizens  is  becoming  such,  however,  that  they  mean  hereafter  to  see 
that  they  do  take  an  interest  in  its  affairs. 


IX.  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  LOUIS»  MO. 

By  W.  F  Gephabt,  Profeseor  of  I^conomics. 

The  work  of  Washington  University  of  a  distinctly  public  char- 
acter may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  That  connected  with  the  medical  school.  Its  extensive  hos- 
pitals, with  their  free  clinics,  render  a  very  wide  and  high-grade 
service  to  the  public.  Recently  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  the 
city  hospitals  has  been  arranged  by  which  among  other  things  the 
medical  school  nominates  one-third  of  the  staff  for  the  city  hospitals. 
In  many  other  ways  the  instructional  force  of  the  medical  school 
serve  the  people  of  St.  Louis. 

(6)  The  School  of  Social  Economy.  This  is  a  professional  school 
for  the  training  of  social  workers.  Not  only  are  the  regular  students 
given  training,  but  the  many  persons  engaged  in  practical  work  of 
philanthropy,  social  settlements,  etc.,  are  aided  in  many  ways. 
The  graduate  students  of  this  school  investigate  social  problems  of 
interest  to  the  city  which  fall  within  this  field. 

(c)  The  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany.  This  school  was  by  its 
founder  made  a  place  where  the  people  might  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  a  botanical  garden.  While  the  school  is  a  graduate  school  in  its 
regular  instruction,  it  gives  an  indirect  and  great  service  to  the  public. 
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(5)  Extension  courses.  For  many  years  special  Saturday  courses 
and  a  limited  number  of  other  courses,  given  at  convenient  times, 
have  been  offered  by  the  xmiversity.  These  courses  are  attended 
by  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  others  who  either  can  not 
attend  the  regular  courses  or  who  desire  to  become  more  intelli- 
gently informed  on  certain  subjects.  This  work  is  being  developed 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  seem  to  warrant. 

(e)  Public  lectures.  In  addition  to  two  regular  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  given  for  the  public  a  great  many  lectures  are  given  to 
various  organizations  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Probably  not  a 
week  passes  without  several  members  of  the  faculty  giving  public 
lectures. 

(/)  Work  of  a  special  investigative  character,  such,  for  example, 
as  is  conducted  by  the  graduate  students  in  the  department  of 
economics  or  by  the  school  of  social  economy.  Such  studies  as  the 
following  have  been  made:  An  investigation  of  the  markets  of 
St.  Louis;  a  study  of  the  finances  of  St.  Louis;  a  study  of  the  Negro 
in  St.  Louis. 

ig)  Services  of  many  members  of  the  faculty  on  various  committees 
of  the  many  civic  organizations.  These  faculty  members  usually 
direct  the  work  of  the  committee. 


The  work  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  may  be  divided  into 
teaching  and  public  service.  The  instructional  service  of  the  insti- 
tution is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  special  student  body  and 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  all  persons  seeking  help  in  study 
and  investigation.  The  economic  position  of  the  students  is  sig- 
nificant. A  study  of  the  financial  condition  of  their  families 
shows  that  61  per  cent  of  the  students  can  not  afford  to  go  away 
to  college.  The  university  is  thus  educating  each  year  at  least 
1,000  students  who  could  not  otherwise  get  an  education.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  men  earn  a  part  of  their  support  each  year 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  women.  One  of  the  excellent  results  of 
the  cooperative  system,  in  which  a  student  devotes  half  of  his 
time  to  actual  practice  in  the  shops,  is  that  the  wages  received  pay 
almost  all  the  student's  living  expenses.  But  even  the  man  who 
works  during  the  day  is  not  thereby  debarred  from  an  education, 
since  both  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  college  of  commerce 
offer  evening  courses  leading  to  regular  university  degrees,  and  late 
afternoon  sessions  are  given  for  his  benefit.  Six  himdred  students 
are  enrolled  in  these  evening  and  external  courses.  The  total  regis- 
tration in  the  university  to-day  is  2,208,  an  increase  of  302  per  cent 
over  that  of  1904. 


X-  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 
By  Ohablbs  W.  Dabnbt,  Prendent. 
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Important  as  is  its  educational  service,  the  service  of  the  university 
in  cooperation  is  even  more  striking.  Each  of  the  eight  colleges  of 
the  university  is  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  to  some  degree.  The 
coDege  of  liberal  arts  serves  the  city  through  several  of  its  depart- 
ments. The  department  of  biology  conducts  the  bird  reserve,  has 
charge  of  school  gardening,  and  cooperates  with  the  zoological  garden. 
The  department  of  psychology  trains  school  psychologists,  prepares 
teachers  for  special  schools,  and  does  systematic  research  work.  Its 
practical  work  is  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  natiu*e  of  the  mental 
deficiency  of  backward  school  children,  and  it  also  cooperates  with 
teachers  in  the  special  schools  for  defectives  in  the  arrangement  of 
courses,  methods,  etc. 

The  department  of  social  science  cooperates  in  social  service  with 
many  public  and  private  institutions.  It  assists  the  juvenile  court  in 
providing  volimteer  officers ;  the  department  of  charities  and  correction, 
the  house  of  refuge,  and  the  associated  charities,  in  investigations; 
the  antitubercidosis  league  and  the  juvenile  protective  association, 
in  surveys;  the  Union  Bethel  and  the  Settlements,  in  investigations 
and  dub  work;  and  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  in  survcgrs  and 
rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  the  city  government 
is  the  maintenance,  by  the  political  science  department,  of  a  mu- 
nicipal reference  bureau  in  the  city  hall.  Every  department  of  the 
city  must  know  what  similar  departments  are  doing  in  other  cities, 
what  policies  have  been  followed  successfully  elsewhere,  and  what  the 
results  have  been.  Council  needs  similar  information  for  its  work. 
The  municipal  reference  biu'eau  collects  this  information  for  coimcil 
and  all  the  departments,  and  thus  what  is  secured  for  one  is  available 
for  aU.  It  focuses  light  from  all  possible  sources  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects, and  is,  in  short,  a  clearing  house  of  mimicipal  information. 

The  college  for  teachers  uses  the  public -school  system  for  the 
training  of  students,  and  cooperates  with  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  inspection,  appointment,  and  promotion  of  teachers,  in  the 
arrangement  of  plans  and  methods,  and  in  investigations  and  reports. 

Students  of  household  arts,  preparing  for  positions  as  managers  of 
limch  and  tea  rooms,  find  practice  work  in  conducting  the  university 
limch  room,  and  those  studying  institutional  housekeeping  and 
dietetics  do  cooperative  work  in  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital. 

The  engineering  college  conducts  a  city  testing  bureau,  which  ex- 
amines, analyzes,  tests,  and  evaluates  all  materials  and  supplies  for 
use  by  the  city  departments.  This  college  also  cooperates  in  teach- 
ing and  training  students,  and  in  research  with  68  institutions  and 
industrial  companies,  including  the  city  engineering,  water  works, 
street,  sewer,  and  bridge  departments. 

The  observatory  furnishes  acciu*ate  time  to  schools,  banks,  rail- 
roads, the  traction  company,  jewelers,  etc.   It  provides  magnetic 
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declination  and  geographical  coordinates  to  engineers  and  surveyors, 
and  also  cooperates  with  the  city  sewer  survey  and  furnishes  the 
azimuth  line. 

The  college  of  commerce,  during  the  past  year,  cooperated  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  making  an  industrial  survey,  and  with 
the  banks  of  Cincinnati  in  collecting  statistics  and  reports. 

The  graduate  school  is  not  less  potent  in  true  work.  It  promotes 
scholarly  research  throughout  the  city,  strengthening  the  teaching  and 
other  professions.  It  has  trained  many  teachers  for  the  high  schools 
and  the  private  schools  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

The  medical  college  is  connected  with  the  Cmcinnati  General  Hos- 
pital and  five  other  hospitals,  where  the  faculty  have  charge  of  the 
surgical  and  medical  work.  It  conducts  a  free  dispensary,  at  which 
21,000  cases  were  treated  last  year.  The  children's  clinic  of  the 
college  maintams  a  number  of  milk-supply  stations  and  sends  nurses 
to  the  homes  to  train  the  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  infants.  The 
orthopedic  dispensary  treats  the  crippled  and  deformed,  and  assist- 
ance is  given  poor  patients  in  securing  braces  and  other  instruments 
by  which  they  may  be  returned  to  activity  and  thus  enabled  to  earn 


A  unique  feature  is  the  endowment  fund  association.  It  is  a  private 
corporation,  not  for  profit,  made  up  of  69  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  and  its  sole  object  is  to  collect  funds  and  property  for  the 
university.  The  method  pursued  is,  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
and  private  agencies,  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  university  to  the 
attention  of  persons  having  surplus  wealth.  The  association  has 
already  received  a  number  of  bequests. 

The  association  came  into  being  because  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  Cincinnati  years  ago  that  the  city,  which  owns  the  university,  was 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  corporation  to  hold  trust  funds  for  it,  and  this 
attitude  was  strongest  among  the  people  who  had  the  most  to  give. 
So,  to  meet  this  feeling,  and  to  interest  a  larger  number  of  citizens 
in  the  university,  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution  formed  the 
endowment  fund  association,  and  we  believe  it  will  grow  in  power 
and  influence  and  do  more  and  better  work  as  the  years  go  on. 


Reed  CoU^e  is  neither  a  municipal  institution  nor  a  university. 
It  is  established  on  a  private  endowment  with  no  obligation  to  State, 
city,  religious  denomination,  or  individuals.  The  officers  of  the  col- 
lege believe,  however,  that  the  institution  should  serve  the  entire 
city;  and  the  aim  has  been  from  the  outset  to  see  to  it  that  no  indi- 
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yidual  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Or^.,  should  fail  to  gain  some  benefit 
from  Reed  Collie. 

The  fact  that  the  city  has  contributed  no  money  for  the  support 
of  the  collie,  and  has  not  been  asked  to  contribute  any,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  coU^e  from  cooperating  effectively  with  the  city  admin- 
istration. Members  of  the  faculty  have  aided  in  the  work  of  the  art 
museum,  the  pubUc  library,  the  vice  commission,  health  bureaus, 
and  the  home  for  delinquent  girls.  One  of  the  faculty  is  head  of 
the  Oregon  Civic  League,  an  independent  organization  of  voters  for 
promoting  good  government.  One  of  the  faculty  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  100  which  carried  on  a  campaign  that 
resulted  in  carrying  the  State  of  Or^on  for  prohibition  by  some 
30,00  majority.  Another  faculty  member  is  president  of  the  Or^on 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  an  organization  which  has  received  $20,000 
aid  from  the  State.  Five  members  of  the  faculty,  working  under  this 
organization,  have  given  lectures  on  social  hygiene  to  public  schools 
and  to  the  employees  of  department  stores,  factories,  railroad  com- 
panies, and  lumber  camps. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  on  the  boards  of  the  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers,  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  the  Drama  League,  the  Or^on 
Peace  Society,  the  Archeological  Society,  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  CoU^e  Equal  Suffrage  League,  the  Dental  Education  Society, 
the  Advertising  Law  and  Ethics  Conmiittee.  The  head  of  the 
department  of  biology  is  an  adviser  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, one  of  their  experiment  stations  having  been  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  on  the  coU^e  campus. 

The  coU^e  has  endeavored  to  aid  the  city  in  solving  some  of  its 
problems  through  the  activities  of  both  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
It  is  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  the  collie  that  faculty  and 
studOTits  shall  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  In  this 
cooperative  work  students  receive  certain  kinds  of  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  public  service,  similar,  in  the  field  of  social  service, 
to  the  cooperative  plan  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  yoimg  psychologists,  for  example,  are  doing  field  work 
in  psychology.  These  students  are  preparing  themselves  in  a  meas- 
ure for  work  as  experimental  psychologists  in  connection  with  agencies 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  morally  delinquent. 

When  the  city  conunissioners  were  faced  with  the  problems  of 
motion-picture  and  vaudeville  shows,  the  mayor  of  the  city  called 
upon  the  coU^e  to  furnish  information.  A  conmiittee  of  60  investi- 
gators was  organized,  covered  every  theater  in  the  city,  and  nptde  a 
report  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor,  commissioner,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  city  are  led  to  imderstand  that  they  are  free  to  call  upon  the 
college  for  aid  of  any  kind  at  any  time,  and  they  are  constantly 
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Last  winter  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  were  studied.  The 
member  of  the  faculty  in  charge  of  social  economics  took  a  group  of 
his  major  students  and  an  assistant  in  his  department  and  made  a 
scientific  study  of  the  problem.  The  students  and  faculty  went 
among  the  unemployed,  slept  with  them,  ate  with  them,  talked  with 
them,  lived  with  them,  and  got  life  histories  of  431  of  these  men. 
They  got  the  kind  of  accurate  information  that  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  action;  and  the  coU^e  published  the  report. 

Significant  of  attitude  of  the  coU^e  toward  the  city  is  the  exten- 
sion course  on  ^*The  voter  and  the  city  of  Portland."  This  course 
aims  to  present  to  every  voter  in  the  city  of  Portland  the  kind  of 
information  he  ought  to  have  in  order  to  exercise  intelligently  his 
prerogatives  as  a  citizen,  and  to  present  it  in  a  concrete,  nonparti- 
san, accurate,  up-to-date,  and  interesting  way.  \For  that  purpose 
the  cooperation  of  every  department  of  the  city  was  seciu'ed  and  the 
faculty  and  students — all  this  work  is  done  by  faculty  and  students 
together — went  into  every  department  of  the  city  and  endeavored 
to  learn  all  they  could.  They  then  presented  to  the  voters  many 
timely  items  of  information,  never  brfore  available  to  any  except  a 
very  few  on  the  inside.  The  work  was  to  bring  out  the  facts,  whether 
they  were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  any  individual,  or  to  any 
political  party,  or  to  any  form  of  government.  Word  was  sent  all 
over  the  city  that  anybody  who  could  get  together  50  people  anywhere 
could  hear  this  course  of  six  lectures. 

The  students  of  the  coU^e  presented  this  course  in  several  places. 
Work  in  public  speaking  in  this  field  was  continued  by  having  stu- 
dents explain  to  voters  the  measures  on  the  initiative  ballot.  Stu- 
dents of  the  college  have  spoken  on  street  comers,  in  pubUc  parks, 
social  halls,  pubUc  libraries,  schoolhouses,  churches — ^wherever  the 
people  would  listen  to  them. 

The  coUege  could  not  cooperate  more  eflfectively  with  the  public 
libraries  of  the  city  if  it  owned  the  libraries.  Every  room  in  the 
main  library,  every  room  in  every  branch  library,  is  made  available 
by  our  progressive  library  board  and  staff  for  extension  work. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  has  been  the  annual  conference,  in 
which  endeavor  has  been  made  to  get  together  at  Reed  CoDege  the 
representatives  of  every  organization  in  the  city  of  Portland  which 
in  any  way  seeks  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city.  This  annual 
conference  has  thus  been  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  agencies  for 
social,  moral,  economic,  and  political  progress.  Every  organization 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  private  or  public,  which  was  working  for 
some  definite  improvement,  took  part  in  the  conference  held  last 
spring  at  Reed  College.  Over  150  organizations  were  officially  rep- 
resented through  exhibits  and  on  the  programs  of  that  conference, 
and  some  5,000  persons  attended. 
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The  coU^e  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years.  Much  of  the 
work,  therefore,  is  tentative,  and  most  of  the  plans  are  as  yet  visions 
of  things  hoped  for.  Three  years  is  not  a  long  time  in  wldch  to  find 
and  use  every  opportmiity  for  service  to  the  city;  especially  since 
there  were  in  Portland,  four  years  ago,  no  buildings,  no  campus,  no 
faculty,  no  students,  no  college — only  an  endowment  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. Yet,  in  these  few  years,  the  conviction  has  grown  that  a 
college  in  a  city  like  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  limited  in  the  possibilities 
of  service  only  by  the  limits  of  its  own  intelligence  and  faith. 


XII.  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 

By  John  L.  Patterson, 
DMn    OoOege  qfLU>em  ArU, 

The  University  of  Louisville,  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  was  foimded  in  1837 
by  a  decree  of  the  city  council,  and  was  chartered  in  1846  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  Owing  to  local  conditions,  only  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  of  law  were  put  immediately  into  operation. 

About  eight  years  ago,  or  about  the  time  when  the  Carnegie  Foim- 
dation  investigated  the  status  of  the  medical  schools  in  this  country, 
the  trustees  realized  that  for  the  completeness  of  the  university  an 
academic  department"  must  be  added.  And  so  the  originid  pur- 
pose of  the  foimders  was  at  length  fulfilled  by  the  establishment  of 
the  present  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  college  as  a  modem 
municipal  university,  which  will  cooperate  in  due  time  with  the 
various  departments  and  public  institutions  of  Louisville,  and  offer 
an  equality  of  educational  opportimity  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  its  citizens.  The  xmiversity  has  been  influenced  in  this  work  by 
the  example  of  the  municipal  universities  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  and  especially  by  the  brilliant  one  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  cooperates  with  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Louisville,  and  offers  a  B.  S.  d^ee  in  education  for  a 
prescribed  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  college,  together  with 
complementary  technical  work  done  in  the  public  normal  school. 
The  college  further  cooperates  with  the  board  of  education  by  giving 
annually  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  educational  psychology  to  a  large 
class  of  public-school  teachers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  college  cooperates  with  the  Baptist  and 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminaries  which  are  located  in  Louis- 
ville, by  offering  to  their  students  free  tuition  in  the  imdergraduate 
courses.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  the  work  done  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  a  combined  aca- 
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demical  and  theological  d^ee  when  granted  fulfills  the  proper  and 
customary  conditions  of  such  degrees. 

In  the  third  place,  the  coU^e  cooperates  with  the  Louisville 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  by  oflfering  courses 
in  architectural  design  and  the  history  of  architecture  to  young  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  local  architects,  and  so  gives 
them  the  opportxmity  of  becoming  more  than  draftsmen. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  college  cooperates  with  the  hospitals  in 
Louisville  by  offering  to  the  nurses  from  time  to  time  night  courses 
in  physiology,  hygiene,  and  bacteriology. 

The  coUege  cooperates  also  with  the  associated  charities  of  Louis- 
ville, and  offers  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  sociology  to 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  charity  and  social  service  in  the  city. 

This  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  local  department  store,  part- 
time  employment  has  been  secured  for  a  few  young  men  who  are 
also  pursuing  their  regular  studies  in  the  university  and  who  could 
not  continue  their  college  course  without  financial  assistance.  The 
hope  is  that  these  plans  of  cooperation  will  develop  successfully  in  the 


The  institution  has  grown  from  a  college  of  about  75  students  to  a 
college  of  338  students  at  the  present  time — an  increase  of  more  than 
300  per  cent  in  less  than  7  years.  The  trustees,  as  soon  as  the  accom- 
modations are  adequate  and  the  funds  sufficient,  will  offer  free 
tuition  to  all  graduates  of  the  pubhc  high  schools.  The  free  tuition 
at  present  is  limited  to  about  35  scholarships. 


XIII.  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 
By  W.  E.  HoTCHKiss,  Dean. 

The  members  of  the  faculties  of  Northwestern  University  have 
always  participated  largely,  in  their  individual  capacities,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  This  participation  has  taken  the  form 
of  committee  activity  in  civic  organizations,  in  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  special  investigations  and  reports,  and  occasionally 
in  the  holding  of  pubhc  office. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  university  as  a 
corporate  body  has  participated  in  affairs  of  community  interest,  but 
this  has  been  in  cooperation  with  individuals  or  with  private  organi- 
zations rather  than  with  any  arm  of  the  government.  As  a  specific 
instance  of  this,  six  years  ago  a  number  of  men,  including  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  cooperated  with 
the  president  and  other  representatives  of  Northwestern  University 
in  establishing  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Comjnerce  in 
Chicago.   This  was  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  school  of  commerce 
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being  founded  in  any  community  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
business  men  working  through  representative  business  organizations. 
Their  cooperation  with  the  university  in  working  out  subject  matter 
of  new  courses,  as  well  as  methods  of  instruction  to  meet  business 
needs,  has  been  of  even  greater  significance. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  men  could  profit  immediately  if 
courses  were  offered  in  the  evening  led  to  placing  the  chief  emphasis 
on  evening  work  at  the  start. 

That  the  Northwestern  School  has  filled  a  need  is  evidenced  both 
by  the  number  and  the  kind  of  men  who  have  been  in  uttendance. 
From  an  initial  enpollment  of  250  in  the  first  year  the  registration 
has  increased  to  760  for  the  present  year. 

Instruction  in  the  evening  classes  of  the  school  of  commerce  is 
addressed  to  mature  men.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  students 
are  already  holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsibiUty.  These  men 
are  attending  the  school  not  for  some  indefinite  benefit  in  the  future, 
but  in  order  to  make  themselves  more  efficient  in  the  positions  they 
now  occupy. 

Instruction  is  based  on  three  fundamental  aims:  First,  to  give 
students  a  comprehensive  many-sided  survey  of  business  facts  and 
experience;  second,  to  develop  a  power  of  accurate  analysis  which 
will  prepare  the  student  to  think  compUcated  business  problems 
through  to  the- end;  third,  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  in  which  large 
business  problems  will  be  regarded  instinctively  in  a  large  and  public- 
spirited  way. 

The  securing  of  suitable  teachers  was  the  first  condition  of  success. 
Two  sources  have  been  drawn  from.  On  one  hand,  men  who  are 
primarily  teachers  have  been  secured  to  make  a  study  of  business 
through  cooperation  with  business  men.  On  the  other  hand,  success- 
ful business  men  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  special  coiu^es  in 
subjects  with  which  they  are  thoroughly  famihar.  Though  both  of 
these  types  of  men  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  an  efficient 
instruction  staff,  experience  shows  that  it  is  essential  above  all  else 
to  have  good  teachers. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  selection  of  students.  We  do 
not  intend  to  do  any  work  below  university  grade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  purpose  for  which  the  evening  classes  are  offered 
would  scarcely  be  fulfilled  if  formal  college  entrance  requirements 
were  imposed.   The  situation  is  handled  in  four  different  ways: 

1.  By  age  requirement.  No  one  imder  18  will  be  admitted,  and 
aH  under  21  must  have  completed  a  full  four-year  high-school  course. 

2.  By  tuition  rates.  Experience  and  investigation  show  that  a 
fairly  high  tuition  rate  has  a  selective  influence  which  roughly  tends 
to  eUminate  the  less  mature  man. 
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3.  By  appealing  to  the  man  who  is  able  to  do  university  work  and 
who  is  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  studying  fundamental  principles 
rather  than  of  securing  quick  rule-of-thumb  instruction. 

4.  By  a  careful  interviewing  of  every  appUcant  for  admission.  This 
interviewing  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  has  residted  in  raising  the 
standard  of  admission  every  year  and  in  reducing  the  number  who 
are  admitted  only  to  be  disappointed  later  in  finding  themselves 
imable  to  carry  the  work. 

The  result  is  the  automatic  elimination  of  those  who  can  not  carry 
the  work,  for  imlike  college  students  whose  expenses  are  paid  by 
parents  the  man  who  is  working  for  a  living  and  ^ho  comes  to  school 
after  the  day's  labors  are  done  will  not  continue  in  school  imless  he 
feels  there  is  some  return. 


XIV.  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  a  charter  which  Umits  its 
activities.  The  board  of  trustees,  however,  with  the  approval  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  counsel,  has  prepared  an  amendment  to  the 
charter,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 

The  college,  up  to  about  10  years  ago,  began  its  work  in  the  morn- 
ing at  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  it  was  virtually  over  at  1  p.  m.  Now 
some  departments — ^for  example,  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
physics — go  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6.45  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  two  nights  in  the  week  from  7.30  to  11.30. 

Ten  years  ago  the  purpose  was  mainly  to  train  a  large  ntimber  of 
teachers  for  the  public-school  system;  later  the  college  began  to 
spread  out  in  the  line  of  extension  courses,  primarily  for  teachers. 
After  settling  in  the  new  buildings,  with  improved  facilities  the 
college  was  able  to  prepare  yo\ing  men  to  act  as  summer  playground 
and  evening  center  directors. 

As  soon  as  the  Great  Hall  of  the  college,  seating  nearly  3,000,  was 
completed  and  the  grand  organ  installed,  the  professor  of  music 
inaugurated  a  series  of  public  organ  recitals,  giving  them  twice  a 
week.  The  nimaber  of  recitals  is  now  approaching  400,  and  some 
500,000  music  lovers  of  the  city  have  attended. 

Evening  sessions  of  the  college  were  then  inaugurated.  The  night 
college,  now  enrolling  over  800  students,  was  established  after  careful 
investigation  of  the  work  done  in  evening  institutions  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  opened  on  one  condition,  viz,  that  the  standard  of  entrance 
requirements  for  the  evening  session  should  be  exactly  the  same,  as  the 
standard  entrance  requirements  for  the  college  proper. 

Formerly  all  the  students  were  required  to  pursue  definite  courses 
laid  down,  with  some  election  leading  toward  a  degree,  the  bachelor 
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of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science.  Some  little  time  ago  the  board  of 
trustees  authorized  the  admission  of  what  are  known  as  special  stu- 
dents. Some  of  the  departments,  especially  those  of  chemistry, 
physics,  economics,  and  natural  history,  welcomed  those  students, 
because  it  gave  an  opportimity  to  take  some  of  the  graduates,  or 
graduates  from  other  places,  who  had  not  had  opportimity  to  take 
special  courses,  to  fit  themselves  better  for  municipal  or  for  other 
work  of  a  practical  type. 

Last  year  the  board  authorized  a  class  of  students  who  are  desig- 
nated as  municipal  students.  A  municipal  student  may  be  admitted 
to  the  institution  on  several  conditions:  First,  he  must  brijig  proper 
papers  showing  that  he  is  an  employee  of  the  city;  and,  second,  he 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  department  in  which  he 
desires  to  work.  He  need  not  comply  with  all  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  provided  he  shows  maturity  and  exhibits  fitness  for  the 
particular  line  he  may  wish  to  pursue. 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  special  and  municipal  students 
apphes  to  the  evening  as  well  as  the  day  sessions.  There  were  250 
municipal  students  in  the  evening  sessions  last  year. 

Another  phase  of  cooperation  with  the  city  is  that  which  may 
result  from  the  activities  of  the  teaching  staff  in  service  for  the  city 
or  community.  Last  year  one  of  the  professors  was  assigned  to  the 
State  factory  investigating  commission,  to  direct  the  study  of  the 
minimum-wage  problem.  He  was  given  a  leave  of  absence,  his 
salary  being  paid  by  the  State.  Previous  to  this  the  professor  of 
economics  had  utilized  some  of  the  advanced  students  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  pin  setters  in  bowling  alleys.  A  new  law  restricting  the 
employment  of  the  younger  boys  in  such  capacity  resulted. 

The  professor  of  chemistry  imdertook  an  investigation  for  the 
State  factory  investigating  commission,  and  made  a  very  elaborate 
report  on  the  wood-alcohol  situation.  He  formulated  the  laws  that 
were  subsequently  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  city  ordinances 
by  the  board  of  health,  and  these  laws  constitute  the  basis  of  the  laws 
which  are  to  be  urged  for  imiform  adoption  throughout  this  coimtry. 

The  professors  of  biology  and  chemistry  carried  out  for  the  school 
inquiry  committee  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  an 
investigation  of  the  ventilation  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  expenditure  that  had  been  urged  was  avoided. 

The  professor  of  chemistry  has  served  on  the  mayor's  commission 
on  tares  and  tolerances  in  working  out  the  new  laws  in  reference  to 
net  weight,  etc.,  for  different  kinds  of  foods. 

Two  members  of  the  college  staff  (the  professor  of  hygiene  and  an 
instructor  in  chemistry)  are  at  present  on  the  advisory  council  of  the 
board  of  health. 
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It  must  be  frankly  acknowledged,  however,  that  most  of  this  coop- 
eration has  come  about  primarily  through  the  initiative  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  college.  For  example,  in  the  d^artment  of 
chemistry  there  are  three  courses  given  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  city  government.  One  is  designated  municipal 
chemistry,  and  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  standard-testing 
laboratory  of  the  board  of  estimates  and  apportionment.  The  city 
suppUes  the  college  with  the  samples  used  in  determining  the  stand- 
ard and  quality  of  the  materials  it  purchases,  and  the  students  do  the 
laboratory  work  in  the  city's  testing  laboratory  after  they  have  had 
instruction  in  the  college. 

A  similar  arrangement  exists  with  the  board  of  health  in  regard  to 
food  investigations  and  food  control.  There  is  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  board  of  health  in  the  matter  of  food  inspec- 
tion, whereby  the  laboratory  work  is  all  done,  or  the  practice  is  all 
obtained,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  board 
of  health. 

Senior  students  in  the  department  of  poUtical  science  give  brief 
courses  in  the  settlements  on  the  economic  problems  they  have  cov- 
ered in  college.  They  are  also  volimteers  in  the  Big  Brother  work  in 
the  city.  Some  students  also  aid  in  the  training  work  of  the  city 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  employment  bureau,  maintained  by  volimtary  subscriptions, 
keeps  in  touch  with  business  opportunities  for  needy  students  at  col- 
lege and  after  graduation.  These  are  some  of  the  lines  of  activity 
that  have  been  developed.  An  important  question  is  the  type  of 
training  we  should  provide  for  men  going  primarily  into  the  mimicipal 
service.  It  stands  to  reason  that  training  for  municipal  service 
should  be  somewhat  different  from  the  training  given  a  man  who  is 
going  into  actual  commercial  manufacturing.  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  all  of  the  1,500  students  in  the  r^ular  day  college  will  go  into 
the  municipal  service.  The  market  would  be  glutted.  Shall  the 
courses  be  shaped  for  the  few  who  are  preparing  for  the  service  of  the 
city,  or  for  the  large  number  who  are  going  to  schools  of  technology 
or  to  universities  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain  professional  fields  t 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  MATHEMATICS 


IN  THE  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


INTEODUCnON. 


The  accompanying  report  deals  with  the  mathematical  training  of 
prospective  teachers  in  elementary  schools  as  described  in  the  reports 
submitted  by  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians, 
held  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  August,  1912.  A  comparative  study 
of  the  facts  presented  in  these  reports  is  of  interest  for  those  engaged 
in  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  coxmtry,  if  only  because  they  indi- 
cate that  the  standards  elsewhere  are  as  chaotic  as  they  are  here. 
The  requirements  of  the  normal  schools,  or  corresponding  institu- 
tions, vary  from  a  review  of  the  elementary-school  arithmetic  to  the 
mathematics  required  for  entrance  to  colleges  and  imiversities;  or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  from  an  emphasis  on  the  purely 
professional  needs,  limited  to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
elementary  schools,  to  academic  and  cultural  aims  foimded  on  the 
principle  that  the  more  a  teacher  knows  about  the  subject,  in  addition 
to  the  purely  professional  training,  the  more  successful  will  be  his 
teaching.  But,  great  as  is  the  variety  of  standards  and  aims  in 
Europe,  almost  every  standard  finds  a  parallel  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  uniformity — a  condition  almost  paralleled  in  Eng- 
land and  Switzerland.  But,  if  a  generalization  may  be  permitted,  it* 
would  be  true  to  say  that  the  academic  standards  in  the  best  systems 
are  higher  in  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  than  they  are 
in  the  United  States. 

Several  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  condition  here 
described.  The  training  of  elementary-school  teachers  is  still  ob- 
sessed with  the  traditions  that  are  associated  with  a  system  of  train- 
ing by  apprenticeship.  More  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  on 
professional  knowledge  and  technical  ability  than  on  general  aca- 
demic training;  so  that  while  the  secondary-school  teacher  has 
been  expected  to  be  a  master  of  subject  matter,  the  elementary- 
school  teacher  has  been  narrowly  trained  in  methods  of  instruction. 
Hence  the  candidate  for  the  elementary-school  branch  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  suflBciently  equipped  if  his  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
is  equivalent  to  that  given  in  a  secondary  school.   Another  important 
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factor,  which  has  perhaps  not  received  the  attention  in  the  reports 
that  it  merits,  is  that  in  general  the  instructors  in  normal  schools  are 
themselves  not  university  trained,  and  the  demand  for  university- 
trained  instructors  can  not  become  strong  irntU  the  principles  upon 
which  the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers  is  based  become 
broader  and  more  liberal.  Finally,  it  may  be  that  in  most  coxmtries, 
and  in  the  United  States  in  particular,  the  standards  in  mathematics 
have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
candidates  entering  the  teaching  profession  aje  women.  It  is 
almost  universally  the  case  in  European  normal  schools  that  in 
mathematics  lower  attainments  are  required  from  the  women  than 
from  the  men  students. 

The  general  problem  is,  however,  receiving  considerable  attention 
both  in  practical  administration  and  in  theoretical  discussions.  At 
present  the  European  countries  are  all  passing  through  a  transition 
stage,  which  finds  expression  in  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing 
arrangements.  The  tendency  generally  is  in  the  direction  of  raising 
the  standards  of  the  academic  or  cultural  training — a  tendency  which 
reaches  its  culmination  in  the  admission  of  certain  elementary-school 
teachers  to  some  university  courses  in  Germany;  in  the  provision  of 
facilities  to  attract  graduates  of  secondary  schools  to  the  elementary- 
school  service,  as  in  Hesse,  England,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  in  the 
gradual  separation  of  professional  and  academic  training  by  such  a 
provision  as  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  year  for  students  in  the  de- 
partments of  education  of  universities  in  England;  and  in  the  United 
States  in  the  continually  increasing  opportunities  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  service.  That  the  best  thoi^ht  in  this  country  has  not 
been  backward  in  formulating  the  task  that  lies  before  those  inter- 
ested in  the  training  of  teacher?  is  indicated  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  committees,  which  are  quoted  in  the  section  on  the 
United  States. 


The  normal  schools  for  men  and  women  in  Belgium  are  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  foiu'-year  course.  The  students  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  15,  after  an  entrance  examination^ on  the  subjects  of .  the 
elementary  school.  Arithmetic  is  the  only  mathematical  subject 
included  in  the  examination,  and  consists  of  a  written  test  (two 
questions  of  general  arithmetic  and  two  problems)  and  an  oral  test 
(two  questions  of  general  arithmetic  and  an  exercise  in  mental  arith- 
metic).  The  students  must  obtain  50  per  cent  of  the  marks  to  pass. 

The  mathematical  subjects  in  the  normal  schools  consist  of  arith- 
metic, algebra  (in  first  and  second  years),  and  plane  geometry  (in 
second  and  third  years)  for  men,  and  only  arithmetic  for  women. 
The  time  allotment  per  week  is  as  follows: 
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Time  allotment  per  week  in  mathemaiieal  eubjeete. 


First 
year. 

Seoond 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

3 
2 

8 
2 

2 
1 

2 
1 

Algebra  and  geometry  are  dropped  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  men's 
course^  and  the  time  is  given  to  a  review  of  arithmetic  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  school  and  the 
method  of  instruction.  Promotion  examinations  take  place  at  the 
dose  of  each  year  on  the  subjects  of  that  year.  The  final  examina- 
tion includes  only  mental  and  general  arithmetic  and  the  metric 
system* 

The  following  aims  are  prescribed  in  the  regulations  of  1896: 
(1)  The  subjects  are  to  be  limited  to  what  is  necessary  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  different  stages  of  the  elementary 
school;  (2)  attention  is  to  be  confined  to  the  purely  professional 
aspect  without  digressions  into  theory,  except  that  instruction  in 
everyday  arithmetic  must  emphasize  the  practical  utihty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  content  with  reference  to  partnership,  insurance,  savings 
banks,  annuities,  etc.;  in  mental  arithmetic  the  students  are  to  be 
driUed  in  short  methods  and  rules  rather  than  principles;  (3)  the 
students  must  be  trained  by  frequent  handling  of  concrete  objects, 
by  questions,  oral  work,  and  practical  exercises  to  promote  their 
own  development.  It  is  foimd,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
method  of  instruction  is  didactic,  and  the  students  tend  to  be  pas- 
sive recipients. 

The  outline  of  the  work  in  the  men's  normal  schools  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  TSAB. 

Arithmetk. — Integers.  Preliminary  introduction  and  definitions.  Decimal  sys- 
tem. Fundamental  operations,  their  number  and  character;  methodical  explana- 
tion; principles  of  multiplication  and  division. 

Dedmal  numbers.  Numeration  and  its  properties.  Fundamental  operations. 
Approximations. 

Concrete  and  i«actical  study  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Divisibility  and  properties  of  numbers.  Principles  of  divisibility,  e.  g.,  by  2  and 
5,  by  4  and  25,  by  8  and  125,  by  9  and  3,  by  111.  Remainders  in  divisions  by  these 
numbers.  Test  of  multiplication  and  division  by  casting  out  the  9's. 

Greatest  common  measure  of  two  or  more  numbers  by  the  method  of  successive 
divisions. 

Common  fractions;  origin  and  definitions.  Numeration.  Simplification  of  fractions. 
Reduction  of  fractions.  Reduction  to  the  same  denominator.  Fundamental  opera- 
tions. Conversion  into  decimal  fractions. 

Exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  short  method  with  whole 
numbers,  decimals,  and  common  fractions. 

93381*^—15  2 
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Solution  (by  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity)  of  various  problems  bearing  on 
e\eryday  needs. 

Discussion  of  the  work  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  elementary  school. 

Algebra.— EBsy  problems  to  illustrate  the  value  of  algebraic  notation.  Introduc- 
tion and  definitions.  Fundamental  operations.  Factors.  Fractions;  definition; 
Bimplifi,cation  by  factors.  Fundamental  operations.  Equations;  definitions;  general 
principles  of  the  solution  of  equations.  Solution  of  numerical  equations  of  the  fircft 
degree  with  one,  two,  and  three  unknowns.  Methods  of  elimination  by  addition 
and  subtraction,  by  substitution,  by  comparison  of  values.  Problems.  Principles 
of  divisibility.   Division  of  a:»  ±0"*  by  Xzta. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Properties  of  numbers.  Least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common 
measure  of  two  or  more  numbers.  Reduction  of  fractions  to  the  same  denominator. 
Divisibility  by  6, 18, 15,  45,  etc. 

Becurring  decimals. 

Batio  and  proportion.   Numbers  directly  and  inversely  proportional.  Problems. 

Method  of  reduction  to  unity.  Application  to  rule  of  three.  Simple  interest; 
simple  discount  at  home  and  abroad;  average  maturity;  revenues;  contracts;  savings 
banks  and  State  annuities;  insurance;  proportional  shares  and  partnership;  rate, 
exchange,  and  commission;  alligation;  and  alloys. 

Mental  arithmetic  on  these  operations. 

Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  elementary  school,  includ- 
ing the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algebra. — Algebraic  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown.  Problems. 
Examples  of  indeterminate  and  impossible  numerical  equations. 

Meaning  of  negative  solutions  of  problems.  Exercises  on  negative  quantities. 

Discussion  of  results  in  the  forms:  ^  i  ^»  ^• 

Discussion  of  problems  of  moving  bodies,  etc.,  especially  of  geometric  problems. 

Algebraic  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  three  unknowns.  Problems. 
Discussions  of  the  general  principles  for  solving  two  equations  with  two  unknowns. 

Oeometry. — Definitions.   Axioms.   Properties  of  triangles.   Equality  of  triangles. 

Properties  of  perpendiculars  and  oblique  lines.  Equality  of  right  triangles.  Pajr- 
allels.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  of  some  polygons.  Properties  of  a 
parallelogram. 

Properties  of  the  circle  and  figures  resulting  from  combinations  of  circles  and  strai^t 
lines.   Itelative  positions  of  two  circles. 

Incommensurablee  in  general.  Measurement  of  angles.  Inscribed  and  circum^ 
scribed  quadrilaterals. 

Noteworthy  points  of  triangle;  circumscribed,  inscribed,  and  escribed  circles; 
center  of  gravity,  common  point  of  the  altitudes. 

Problems  of  construction.  Lod.  Analysis  and  synthesis  in  geometric  solutions. 
Applications. 

Measurement  of  plane  areas.   Principal  relations  between  the  parts  of  a  triangle. 

THIBD  TBAB. 

Powers.   Extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots.   Determination  of  these  roots 
approximately. 
Arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions. 

Logarithms.   Use  of  tables.  Application  to  compound  interest  and  annuities. 
Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  elementary  school. 
OeoTnetry. — Proportional  lines.   Similarity  of  figures.   Proportional  lines  in  a 
circle.  Area  of  the  triangle  as  a  function  of  the  three  sides. 
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Problems  of  cQnatructioii  based  on  the  previoim  course. 

Properties  of  regular  polygons.  Construction  of  regular  polygons  with  8,  4,  5,  6, 
8, 10,  12,  and  15  sides.  Area  of  a  regular  polygon.  Measurement  of  circumference, 
circle,  and  sector.  Discusedon  of  a  method  of  determining  the  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter.  Problems  of  construction. 

Surveying.  Description  of  use  of  surveying  instruments.  Measurement  of  the 
size  of  plats.  Drafting  of  plans  with  the  aid  of  the  instruments  and  the  plane  table. 
Practical  applications.  Leveling. 


ilrit/bn^.— Thorough  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Review  of  the 
program  of  the  elementary  school  as  a  whole  with  model  lessons,  especially  on  those 
parts  less  thoroughly  studied  in  the  normal  schools. 

Various  problems  and  exercises  in  rapid  calculation. 

In  addition  to  this  program  the  students  are  given  a  course  in 
special  method  by  the  professor  of  method.  This  course  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  the  msithematical  sciences — analysis 
and  synthesis,  induction  and  deduction,  and  of  the  theory  and 
method  to  be  followed  in  teaching  arithmetic,  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  prescribed  program.  This  course  is  supple- 
mented by  the  professor  of  mathematics,  who  discusses  the  develop- 
ment and  correlation  of  the  programs  of  the  elementary  and  adult 
school,  and  directs  the  model  lessons  in  the  subject  and  the  sub- 
sequent criticisms.  In  the  different  classes  of  a  practice  school  the 
students  give  practice  lessons  in  computation,  theoretic  arithmetic, 
and  the  metric  system. 

The  program  of  the  normal  schools  is  admittedly  inadequate,  but 
the  tendency  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  modem  reform  move- 
ment is  not  yet  appreciably  strong.  All  that  the  reformers  propose 
at  present  is  an  extension  of  the  arithmetic  program  in  the  normal 
schools  for  women  by  one  year  and  the  introduction  of  two  books 
of  plane  geometry,  and  in  the  normal  schools  for  men  the  continua- 
tion of  algebra  up  to  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree 
with  one  unknown  and  of  geometry  up  to  the  chief  principles  of 
solid  geometry. 


The  normal  schools  of  Denmark  are  pubUc  and  private,  but  all  are 
under  State  supervision;  a  few  are  coeducational;  students,  who 
must  be  over  18  years  of  age  on  entering,  must  have  had  one  year's 
teaching  experience  before  they  are  admitted.  The  miniTninn 
^trance  requirements  in  mathematics  consist  of  abihty  to  handle  the 
four  fundamental  operations  with  integral  niunbers  and  fractions 
(including  decimals),  to  solve  easy  problems,  and  to  work  the  four 
fundamental  operations  in  algebra.  In  the  normal  schools  the  courses 
of  the  first  two  years  are  of  a  general  cultiu-al  character,  while  the 
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third  year  is  devoted  to  professional  studies  and  practice  teaching. 
Mathematics  is  taught  only  in  the  first  two  years,  8  hours  a  week 
in  the  first  year  and  7  in  Ihe  second  out  of  a  total  of  36  hours. 

The  standards  attained  in  mathematics  in  the  normal  school  are 
indicated  in  the  scope  of  the  final  examination  conducted  by  the 
State  board  of  education: 

Aritknietic.^B^XiXe  of  three.  Compound  rule  of  three  with  application  to  problems 
including  foreign  coinage,  measures,  and  weights;  divisibility;  alligation;  compound 
interest;  common  business  processes;  decimal  fractions.  Extraction  of  roots;  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  degrees;  calculation  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

General  arithmetic  and  cdgebra.— The  four  fundamental  operations;  powers  and  roots; 
factors;  divisions  of  polynomials;  greatest  common  measure  and  least  common  multiple 
of  numbers  and  polynomials;  proportion;  equations  of  first  and  second  degrees  with 
one  or  more  unknowns;  simple  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  several  unknowns; 
decimal  fractions;  logarithms;  compound  interest  and  annuities;  arithmetical  and 
geometric  progressions. 

Oeometry.—The  chief  principles  of  plane  geometry;  straight  lines  and  circles; 
equality  and  similarity;  calculation  of  areas  and  volumes;  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  simple  constructions. 

It  is  probable  that  some  reform  will  be  introduced.  Those  who 
are  especially  interested — the  normal-school  instructors — demand 
some  change  in  the  content  of  the  subjects  and  more  attention  to  the 
special  method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

The  State  offers  a  one-year  course  and  several  shorter  vacation 
courses  which  afford  opportunities  for  the  further  education  of  elemen- 
tary-school teachers.  Here  the  students  may  select  groups  of  special 
subjects.  In  mathematics  10  hours  a  week  are  given  to  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus.  While  the 
underlying  aim  is  to  give  the  students  a  more  thoroughgoing  per- 
spective of  the  school  requirements,  efforts  are  made  also  to  impart 
some  training  in  scientific  methods  and  to  develop  independence. 


A  study  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  England  is  somewhat  com- 
pUcated  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  may  be  recruited  in  several 
different  ways.  The  central  authority  still  recognizes  uncertificated 
teachers  and  certificated  teachers.  The  former  may  have  received 
their  preparation  in  pupil  teacher  centers,  which  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, or  in  secondary  schools,  with  preliminary  education  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  But  in  both  cases  the  candidates  to  be  recognized  as 
uncertificated  teachers  must  pass  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
elementary  school  teachers'  certificate  or  some  equivalent  examina- 
tion, usually  the  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  of  one  of  the 
universities.  The  certificated  teachers  again  are  of  two  classes — those 
who  have  passed  through  a  training  college  with  a  two  years'  course 
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or  the  education  department  attached  to  a  uniyersity,  and  those 
who  have  been  uncertificated  teacherS;  have  had  some  experience  in 
schools,  and  have  passed  the  certificate  examination  of  the  board  of 
examination  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

In  1911-12  the  nimiber  of  imcertificated  teachers  was  39,125;  that 
of  certificated  teachers,  97,104,  of  whom  only  55,497  had  been  pro- 
fessionally trained. 

GENERAL  OABEEB  OF  CANDIDATES  FOB  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

The  most  usual  career  of  the  certificated  teacher,  according  to  the 
standard  at  which  the  authorities  are  aiming,  would  be  as  follows: 
Entering  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  6  or  7,  he  would  remain 
and  probably  complete  the  course  at  the  age  of  12,  when  he  would 
pass  on  to  the  secondary  school.  Here  he  would  be  a  bursar  or  scholar 
maintained  by  pubhc  appropriations  until  16  or  17,  when  he  would 
become  a  student  teacher  for  a  year,  combining  practical  training 
in  an  elementary  school  with  academic  training  continued  in  the 
secondary  school.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he  must  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examination  for  the  elementary  school-teachers'  certificate, 
or  some  equivalent  examination,  which  admits  him  to  a  training 
college  for  a  two-year  course  or  the  education  department  of  a  uni- 
versity for  a  three-year  course.  The  training  college  gives  both 
academic  and  professional  training;  the  university  education  depart- 
ment gives  the  same  and  leads  to  a  d^ee.  Recently  a  new  system 
has  been  introduced  by  which  a  student  may  devote  three  years  in 
the  university  or  college  to  academic  subjects  and  spend  a  fourth 
year  in  the  education  department  on  professional  work  only. 


The  scope  and  character  of  mathematical  teaching  are  changing 
rapidly  in  English  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary.  In  the 
elementary  schools  the  subject  has  been  broadened  and  now  includes, 
in  addition  to  arithmetic,  some  instruction  in  algebra  to  pupils  in 
upper  classes  and  those  preparing  for  secondary  schools,  and  geome- 
try, covering  practically  the  content  of  the  first  book  of  EucUd.  The 
nature^^of  the  work  in  arithmetic  is  indicated  in  the  following  quo- 
tion  from  the  Elementary  School  Code,  1912: 

Arithmetic,  including  practical  work  in  measuring  and  weigbing,  oral  exercises, 
written  exercises  (which  should  be  of  a  varied  character  and  should  not  infrequently 
involve  the  application  of  more  than  one  arithmetical  operation),  and,  in  the  higher 
classes,  practice  in  explaining  the  processes  used.  The  principles  and  advantages 
of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  explained  to  the  older  scholars, 
and  the  use  of  literal  symbols  in  working  simple  problems  may  with  advantage  be 
taught  in  the  higher  classes.  Practical  instruction  should  be  given  in  mensuration 
and  should  include  drawing  to  scale,  the  older  boys  should  learn  the  use  of  compasses 
and  protractor,  and  such  practical  instruction  should  be  correlated  as  far  as  possible 
with  handwork. 
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Much  of  the  old  fonnal  and  mechanical  drill  in  numbers  is  being 
replaced  by  more  insistence  on  clear  and  systematic  thinking  about 
number  relations  in  practical  situations;  reasoning  rather  than  mere 
mechanical  figuring,  lexical  setting  out  rather  than  working  by  rule, 
are  the  newer  aims  of  instruction  in  this  field.  The  following  scheme 
indicates  generally  the  amount  of  arithmetic,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  school,  that  will  have  been  acquired  by  a 
prospective  school-teacher  in  the  elementary  school  period.  The 
practical  work  and  the  work  correlated  with  handwork,  drawing, 
and  domestic  subjects  are  not  brought  out  in  the  scheme,  but  must 
be  taken  into  account: 

FIBOT  TBAB. 

Introductory, 
First  period. 

(Without  notation  or  any  ciphering  abbreviations;  e.  g.,  the  4  in  43  must  always 
be  spoken  of  as  forty  or  four  tens,  never  as  four.) 

(i)  Numeration,  as  far  as  100. 

(ii)  Belations  to  each  other  of  the  10  primary  numbers  comprise: 

(a)  The  different  ways  in  which  each  of  them  may  be  made  up  of  any 

two  which  come  before  it. 
(&)  Those  of  the  multiplication  tables. 

(iii)  Use  of  (a)  to  tell  the  stmi  or  difference  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is  a  primary. 

(iv)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  two  composite  numbers. 

(v)  Continued  practice  in  making  up  the  tables,  using  what  has  already  been 

remembered. 
Second  period, 

(i)  Continuation  of  above;  increased  speed  to  be  looked  for  in  addition  and 

subtraction,  especiaUy  in  (iii)  above..  Counting  and  other  practice  with 
round  numbers  up  to  a  few  tens  beyond  100. 

(ii)  Notation,  and  suitable  exercises  from  what  precedes,  to  be  done  in  writing. 

(iii)  Application  of  the  foregoing  to  simple  practical  calculations  (money,  length, 

and  height,  omitting  fractional  values,  such  as  farthings). 
Nomenclature,  none. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Chiefly  experimental  practice,  oral  and  written,  aU  operations  without  ciphering 
abbreviations. 
Firit  period, 

(a)  Recapitulation. 

(6)  Practical  calctilations  as  before,  occasionally  with  two  steps, 
(c)  Introductory  and  experimental: 

(i)  Extension  of  numeration  to  1,000. 

(A  few  hundreds  will  be  sufficient  for  aU  the  practice  necessary  in 
this  period.) 

(ii)  Continued  practice  with  tables,  looking  for  the  results  to  be  remembered, 
especially  the  first  few  multiples  of  12. 

(iii)  Conversion  of  numbers  expressed  in  tens  to  hundreds,  and  vice  versa. 

(iv)  Simple  multiplication  and  division;  i.  e.,  performing  calculations  simi- 

lar to  those  of  the  tables  with  numbers  outside  the  range  of  the 
tables.  (The  two  forms  of  division  to  be  kept  separate  until  the 
children  have  had  experience  enough  to  recognize  their  identity 
when  the  woriring  is  set  down  in  figures.) 
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Second  period. 

(i)  Continuation  of  above. 

(ii)  Visual  demonstration  of  the  principle  aXh^hXa,  and  its  use  especially 

for  reckoning  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  times  a  number. 

(iii)  Easy  exercises  introductory  to  long  division,  such  as  niunber  of 

thirties  or  twenty-eights  in  200. 

(iv)  Practical  exercises  in  the  four  rules  with  simple  numbers. 
(</)  Ciphering:  Additions,  subtractions,  and  multiplications. 

Nomenclature:  Add,  iubtractf  mtUtiply  (and  unit,  if  required). 

THIRD  TBAR. 

First  period, 

(a)  Recapitulation;  all  previous  exercises  to  be  frequently  repeated  at  full  length; 

i.  e.,  without  technical  nomenclature  or  ciphering  abbreviations. 
(6)  Practical  examples  as  before  with  larger,  but  in  the  main  round,  numbers, 
(c)  Preparatory  and  experimental: 

(i)  Leading  to  the  long  rules. 

(ii)  Easy  examples  of  repeated  multiplications  and  divisions,  with  numbers 

and  money. 

(iii)  Written  form  of  the  four  rules,  numbers  and  money,  multipliers  and 

divisors  as  a  rule  of  not  less  than  two  figures. 

(iv)  The  standard  imits;  pounds  sterling  and  avoirdupois,  day,  year,  yard. 
Second  period. 

(v)  Submultiples  of  these,  attention  being  called  to  their  insufficiency  for 

the  general  purpose  of  measurement, 
(vi)  Experimental  practice  in  measurement  (length  and  value)  with  fractional 
remainders  as  i,  |,  },  fractional  notation  being  withheld 

at  first. 

(vii)  Easy  additions,  etc.,  of  such  fractions,  e.  g.,  l<f.+J<'.,  i-}  tn.-f  l-}in. 

halfof  K,  i         in,,  f  in.  X  S. 

(viii)  Reductions  to  be  worked  visually  without  ciphering  (e.  g.,  178,=17  times 

12  pence  or  It  times  17d.). 
(ix)  Simple  examples  of  &u;torial  reductions,  e.  g.,  27  times  8d.,  75  titrvts  IS, 
9  times  16  in.,  90  lbs,X7. 
(<0  Ciphering,  practice  simple  and  compound  rules  and  reductions. 

Nomenclature,  previous  terms,  divide,  and  words  like  third,  in  the  sense  of 
the  third  part. 

FOUBTH  YBAR. 

(a)  Recapitulation  as  before;  simple  explanations  of  suitable  matters  to  be  asked 
for  in  writing. 

(h)  Practical  exercises  rather  more  searching  from  a  manual  and  from  blackboard, 
(c)  Preparatory  and  experimental: 

(i)  Further  practice  in  reductbn,  showing  the  form  of  the  rules. 
•  (ii)  Further  practice  in  repeated  multiplications  and  divisions  and  fac- 

torial reductions. 

(Children  being  shown  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these  by 
examples.) 

(iii)  Return  to  general  problem  of  measurement;  expression  of  the  size  of 

fractional  remainder  when  a  common  measure  is  obtainable. 

(iv)  Conversion  of  fractional  quantities  into  others  of  lower  denomination  (oral 

demonstration  only), 
(y)  Easy  additions,  etc.,  of  fractional  quantities. 

(vi)  Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  capacity,  right  angle,  degrees. 

(vii)  Fiurther  development  of  the  long  rules. 
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(d)  Ciphering.   All  previous  ndee,  reductioii,  with  some  practice  in  factorial 
multiplication  and  reductions. 
Nomenclature  as  before;  terms  relating  to  fractions  (as  numerator,  denomiTiator, 
common  measiarej  same  name)  to  be  withheld,  and  use  of  abstract  fractional 
numbers  to  be  avoided. 

FIFTH  TEAR. 

First  Period. 

(a)  Recapitulation  as  before. 

(b)  Practical  exercises  in  what  precedes  from  a  graduated  collection  and  the  black- 

board. 

(c)  (i)  Fiulher  discussion  of  fractions  with  examples  of  their  use  in  the  same  way 

as  whole  numbers  for  expressing  relative  magnitude,  e.  g.,  30=2^12  times 
12,   20=^1^13  times  12,   2^12  txmes  what  =  lOOT  etc. 
(ii)  Notation  of  fractions. 

(iii)  Conversion  of  a  fraction  to  an  equivalent  one  with  any  given  denominator 

(by  a  rational  process  rather  thsai  by  rule,  e.  g.,  of  twenty  twentieths), 

iH% 

occasional  examples  with  fractional  numeration  (e.  g.,  ^  may  sa- 
sist  rather  than  perplex  the  class. 

(iv)  Practice  in  making  up  the  four  rules  for  fractional  niunbers;  (least  common 

denominator,  where  required  by  inspection);  the  two  purposes  of  division 
to  be  treated  separately.   Special  attention  is  recommended  to  the  case 
which  provides  the  rule  for  finding  x  from  the  datum  times  nx=A. 
Second  Period. 

(v)  Calculation  of  values,  amounts,  etc.,  which  may  be  expressed  by  simple 

fractional  numbers  in  terms  of  quantities  for  which  rates  are  given;  e.  g., 
40  cwt.  at  5s.  for  12  cwt.  (commonly  called  "proportion"  sums). 

(vi)  Easy  calculations  in  the  same  way  involving  shop  discounts  at  so  much  in 

the  shilling,  rates  and  taxes  at  so  many  shillings  in  the  pound,  interest 
and  discount  at  so  much  per  £100,  profits  and  losses  expressed  as  simple 
fractions  of  the  outlay. 

(vii)  The  principle  of  practice: 

(a)  Short  division  preferable  to  compound  multiplications,  division  by  12, 
etc. 

(b)  Cost  of  n  things  at  'fa  of  x  sh.='/a  of  cost  at  x  sh. 

(d)  Ciphering  practice;  all  previous  rules,  including  simple  fractions,  bills  of  parcels, 

and  practice. 

SIXTH  TBAB. 

First  Period. 

(a)  Recapitulation;  increased  use  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing. 
(6)  Practice  as  before. 

(c)  (i)  (a)  Rules  for  greatest  common  measure  and  least  common  multiple,  whole 
and  fractional  numbers.  ^ 
(b)  General  form  of  the  rules  for  multiplication  and  division  with  fractional 
numbers. 

(ii)  Square  measure  and  cubic  measure. 

(iii)  Pnu:tice  in  setting  out  the  work  of  weight  and  measure  problems  with  alge- 

braic symbols. 

(iv)  The  same  where  the  quantities  involved  are  fractional  niunbers. 

(v)  Purpose  and  meaning  of  the  term  "per  cent" :  3  per  cent  of  quantity  defined 

to  mean  three  hundredths  of  it,  and.  to  find  what  per  cent  a  quantity  A  is 
of  another  B,  we  must  find  how  many  hundredths  of  B  there  are  in  j1. 

(vi)  Calculations  involving  percentage,  profit  and  loss,  attendances,  strengths  of 

mixtures,  interest,  etc.,  to  be  worked  by  fractional  rules. 
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Seocmd  Period, 

(vii)  Further  considerations  of  problem  of  ^neasurement;  failure  of  method  of 

vulgar  fractions  to  meet  the  general  case;  decimal  system  of  expressing 
fractional  quantities  and  its  advantages. 

(viii)  As  a  new  system  of  numeration  (cf.  fifth  year  (c)  (i)  above). 

(A  still  further  extended  system  will  be  propounded  when  algebra  is 
begun,  shortly.) 

(ix)  Construction  and  practice  of  the  fimdamental  rules  with  decimal  fractions. 
(d)  Ciphering;  aJl  previous  rules,  etc.,  processes,  and  elementary  algebra,  notation, 
further  extension  of  numeration  to  native  values,  etc. 

SEVENTH  TEAR. 

(a)  and  (5)  as  before,  practice  now  laigely  preponderating. 

(c)  (i)  Banking  and  investments;  explanation  of  terms  and  procedure;  examples 
involving  stocks  and  discounting  of  bills. 

(ii)  Limitations  of  decimal  system  as  described;  recurring  periods. 

(iii)  Square  root;  explanation  o(  rule  and  exercises. 

SECONDABT  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS. 

All  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  must  attend  a  secondary 
school  recognized  by  the  board  of  education  as  efficient  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  standards  of  attainment  in  mathematics  in  such 
secondary  schools  are  fairly  well  defined  by  the  requirements  for 
the  entrance  examinations  conducted  by  the  various  imiversities, 
which  are  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  preliminary  examination 
for  the  elementary  school  teachers'  certificate.  The  University  of 
London  requires  for  its  matriculation  examinations  the  following 
attainments  in  elementary  mathematics: 

Arithmetic: 

The  principles  and  {>roce8ses  of  arithmetic  applied  to  whole  nimibers  and  vulgar 

and  decimal  fractions. 
The  metric  system. 

Approximations  to  a  specified  degree  of  accuracy. 
Contracted  methods  of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 
Ratio  and  proportion,  percentage.  Averages. 
Practical  applications  of  arithmetic. 
Algebra: 

Symbolical  expression  of  general  results  in  arithmetic. 
Algebraic  laws  and  their  application. 
Factors  of  simple  binomial  or  quadratic  expressions. 
Equations  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  and  problems  leading  thereto. 
Square  root.  Graphs  of  simple  rational  integral  algebraic  functions. 
Arithmetic  and  harmonic  progression. 
Geometric  progression. 
Qtometry: 

The  subjects  of  Euclid  I-IV  with  simple  deductions,  including  easy  loci  and  the 
areas  of  triangles  and  parallelograms  of  which  the  bases  and  altitudes  are  given 
commensurable  lengths.   (All  proofs  of  geometric  theorems  must  be  geometric. 
Euclid's  proofe  will  not  be  insisted  ui)on.) 
93381*^—15^  3 
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This  scheme  represents  the  general  scope  of  the  work  in  elementary 
mathematics.  Variations  will,  however,  be  fomid,  and  some  schools 
will  take  their  pupils  beyond  these  standards.  Thus,  algebra  may 
be  taken  up  to  binomial  theorem,  and  geometry  may  include  the 
ground  covered  by  Euclid  VI  and  XI  (1-21).  Mensuration  is  not 
infrequently  added  in  many  schools,  and  use  is  generally  made  of 
the  opportunity  for  practice  in  logarithms.  Trigonometry,  again, 
usually  forms  part  of  the  mathematical  course  in  secondary  schools 
for  boys.  Mechanics,  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics  appear 
more  rarely  as  part  of  the  usual  mathematical  curriculum,  although 
they  may  be  included  under  the  subjects  of  science.  The  general 
tendencies  of  the  reform  movement  in  mathematics  is  to  do  away 
with  non-essentials  and  thus  to  find  time  for  trigonometry  or  some 
other  branch,  while  on  the  side  of  method  more  attention  is  given 
to  training  in  mathematical  thinking  in  place  of  mere  imitation  of 
processes. 

The  preliminary  examination  for  the  elementary  school  teachers' 
certificate,  which  is  conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  consists 
of  two  parts.  Part  I,  which  is  a  qualifying  test,  includes  arithmetic 
among  the  subjects  of  examination.  In  Part  II,  elementary  mathe- 
matics forms  one  of  eight  optional  subjects.  The  scope  of  the 
requirements  in  arithmetic  and  elementary  mathematics  is  stated  as 
foUows: 

PART  I.  ARITHMETIC. 

Excluding  Troy  weight,  apothecaries'  weight,  practice,  ratio,  proportion,  except  by 
the  unitary  or  fractional  method,  stocks  and  shares,  true  discount,  foreign  exchange, 
scales  of  notation,  recurring  decimals  and  complicated  fractions,  and  square  and  cube 
roots. 

Candidates  may  be  asked  to  find  the  square  or  cube  roots  of  numbers  that  can 
readily  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  the  squares  or  cubes  of  small  factors. 
The  metric  system  will  only  be  applied  to  measuring  length,  area,  and  volume. 
Questions  may  be  set  on  the  mensuration  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  solids. 
The  use  of  algebraic  symbols  will  be  permitted. 

As  a  rule,  the  questions  set  will  not  involve  long  operations  or  complicated  num- 
bers, and  the  answers  to  money  sums  will  not  be  required  beyond  the  nearest  penny. 

The  papers  will  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  candidates  some  latitude  in  the  selec- 
tion of  questions,  but  no  limit  will  be  placed  on  the  number  of  questions  which  may 
be  attempted. 

PART  n.  BLBlfENTART  MATHEMATICS. 

The  papers  set  will  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  candidates  some  latitude  in  the 
selection  of  questions,  and  will  permit,  therefore,  of  latitude  in  the  teaching  schemes. 
Candidates  will  not  be  limited  in  the  number  of  questions  which  they  may  attempt, 
nor  will  they  be  expected  to  answer  the  whole  paper. 

Every  candidate  should  be  provided  with  a  ruler,  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
of  an  inch  and  in  centimeters  and  millimeters,  a  small  set  square,  a  protntctor,  com- 
passes furnished  with  a  hard  pencil  point,  and  a  hard  pencil.  Squared  paper  wiU  be 
provided  when  needed. 

As  a  rule,  the  questions  set  will  not  involve  long  operations  or  complicated  num- 
bers, and  the  answers  to  money  sums  will  not  be  required  beyond  the  nearest  penny. 
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ABTTHMETIC. 

Excluding  Troy  weight,  apothecaries'  weight,  true  diacount,  foreign  exchange, 
scales  of  notation,  recurring  decimals,  and  cube  roots. 

Candidates  may  be  asked  to  find  the  cube  roots  of  numbers  that  can  readily  be 
expressed  as  the  product  of  the  cubes  of  small  factors. 

Candidates  must  understand  the  principles  of  the  metric  system,  and  should  be 
able  to  decimalize  money  readily. 

Questions  on  stocks  and  shares  will  be  of  a  simple  character  and  will  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  brokerage. 

The  use  of  algebraic  symbols  will  be  permitted. 

ALGEBRA. 

As  far  as  and  including  simultaneous  equations  (one  of  which  is  linear)  in  two 
variables — ^least  common  multiple  and  highest  common  factor — by  means  of  factors. 
Problems  leading  to  the  types  of  equations  specified. 

OBOMSTBT — (l)  PRACTICAL. 

Bisection  of  angles  and  of  straight  lines.  Construction  of  perpendiculars  to  straight 
lines.  Construction  of  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Construction  of  parallels  to 
a  given  straight  line.  Simple  cases  of  the  construction  from  sufficient  data  of  tri- 
angles and  quadrilaterals.  Division  of  straight  lines  into  a  given  number  of  equal 
parts  or  into  parts  in  any  given  proportions.  Constnictibn  of  a  triangle  equal  in  area 
to  a  given  polygon.  Construction  of  tangents  to  a  circle  and  of  common  tangents  to 
two  circles.  Simple  cases  of  the  construction  of  circles  from  sufficient  data.  Con- 
struction of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  straight  lines  and  a  mean  propor- 
tional to  two  given  straight  lines.  Construction  of  regular  figures  of  3,  4,  6,  or  8  sides 
in  or  about  a  given  circle.   Construction  of  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given  polygon. 

OEOHETRY — (2)  THEORETIC. 

Angles  at  a  point, — If  a  straight  line  stands  on  another  straight  line,  the^m  of  the 
two  angles  so  formed  is  equal  to  two  right  angles;  and  the  converse. 
If  two  straight  lines  intersect,  the  vertically  opposite  angles  are  equal. 
Parallel  itraight  lines, — ^When  a  straight  line  cuts  two  other  straight  lines,  if 

(i)  a  pair  of  alternate  angles  are  equal, 
or  (ii)  a  pair  of  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 

or  (iii)  a  pair  of  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  cutting  line  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles, 
then  the  two  straight  lines  are  parallel;  and  the  converse. 

Straight  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line  are  parallel  to  one 
another. 

Triangles  and  rectilinear  figures, — ^The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
light  angles. 

If  the  sides  of  a  convex  polygon  are  produced  in  order,  the  sum  of  the  angles  so 
formed  is  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to 
each,  and  also  the  angles  contained  by  those  aides  equal,  the  triangles  are  congruent. 

If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  two  angles  of  the  other,  each 
to  each,  and  also  one  side  of  the  one  equal  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  other, 
the  triangles  are  congruent. 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  opposite  to  these  sides  are  equal; 
and  the  converse. 
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If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other, 
each  to  each,  the  triangles  are  congruent. 

If  two  right-angled  triangles  have  their  hypotenuses  equal,  and  one  side  of  the 
one  equal  to  one  side  of  the  other,  the  triangles  are  congruent. 

If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  unequal,  the  greater  side  has  the  greater  angle  opposite 
to  It;  and  the  converse. 

Of  all  the  straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn  to  a  given  straight  line  from  a  given 
point  outside  it,  the  perpendicular  is  the  shortest. 

The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal;  each  diagonal  bisects 
the  parallelogram;  and  the  diagonals  bisect  one  another. 

If  there  are  three  or  more  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  intercepts  made  by  them 
on  any  straight  line  that  cuts  them  are  equal,  then  the  corresponding  intercepts  on 
any  other  straight  line  that  cuts  them  are  also  equal. 

Areas, — Parallelograms  on  the  same  or  equal  bases  and  of  the  same  altitude  are  equal 
in  area. 

Triangles  on  the  same  or  equal  bases  and  of  the  same  altitude  are  equal  in  area. 
Equal  triangles  on  the  same  or  equal  bases  are  of  the  same  altitude. 
Illustrations  and  explanations  of  the  geometric  theorems  corresponding  to  the  fol- 
lowing algebraic  identities: 

h  {a+b+c-^  .  .  .  )=ia-f  jb6+jbc+.  .  .  , 
(a+6)2=a2+2a6-|-6», 
(a-6)2=a»-2a6-|-62, 
a2-62=(a-|-6)  (a-6). 

The  square  on  a  side  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides,  according  as  the  angle  contained  by  those  sides  is 
obtuse,  right,  or  acute.  The  differences  in  the  cases  of  equality  is  twice  the  rectangle 
contained  by  one  of  the  two  sides  and  the  projection  on  it  of  the  other. 

Loci. — ^The  locus  of  a  point  which  is  equidistant  from  two  fixed  points  is  the  perpen- 
dicular bisector  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  two  fixed  points. 

The  locus  of  a  point  which  is  equidistant  from  two  intersecting  straight  lines  con- 
sists of  the  pair  of  straight  lines  which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  given  lines. 

The  circle. — straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  bisect  a  chord 
which  is  not  a  diameter  is  at  right  angles  to  the  chord;  conversely,  the  perpendicular 
to  a  chord  from  the  center  bisects  the  chord. 

There  is  one  circle,  and  one  only,  which  passes  through  three  given  points  not  in  a 
straight  line. 

In  equal  circles  (or,  in  the  same  circle)  (i)  if  two  arcs  subtend  equal  angles  at  the 
centers,  they  are  equal;  (ii)  conversely,  if  two  arcs  are  equal,  they  subtend  equal 
angles  at  the  center. 

In  equal  circles  (or,  in  the  same  circle)  (i)  if  two  chords  are  equal,  they  cut  off 
equal  arcs;  (ii)  conversely,  if  two  arcs  are  equal,  the  chords  of  the  arcs  are  equal. 

Equal  chords  of  a  circle  are  equidistant  from  the  center;  and  the  converse. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  circle  and  the  radius  through  the  point  are  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another. 

If  two  circles  touch,  the  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  straight  line  through  the  centers. 

The  angle  which  the  arc  of  a  circle  subtends  at  the  center  is  double  that  which  it 
subtends  at  any  point  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  circumference. 

Angles  in  the  same  s^ment  of  a  circle  are  equal;  and  if  the  line  joining  two  point 
subtends  equal  angles  at  two  other  points  on  the  same  side  of  it,  the  four  points  lie  on 
a  circle. 

The  angle  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle;  the  angle  in  a  s^ment  greater  than  a 
semicircle  is  less  than  a  right  angle;  and  the  angle  in  a  s^ment  less  than  a  semicircle 
is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 
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The  opix)fiite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  supplementary; 
and  the  converse. 

If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a  chord  be  drawn,  the 
angles  which  this  chord  makes  with  the  tangent  are  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate 
segments. 

If  two  chords  of  a  circle  intersect  either  inside  or  outside  the  circle,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  parts  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parts  of 
the  other. 

Proportion — Similar  triangles. — If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  one  side  of  a 
triangle,  the  other  two  sides  are  divided  proportionally;  and  the  converse. 

If  two  triangles  are  equiangular  their  corresponding  sides  are  proportional;  and  the 
converse. 

If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other  and  the 
didee  about  these  equal  angles  proportional,  the  triangles  are  similar. 

The  internal  bisector  of  an  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  internally 
in  the  ratio  of  the  sides  containing  the  angle,  and  likewise  the  external  bisector  ex- 
ternally. 

The  ratio  of  the  areas  of  similar  triangles  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  squares  on  corre- 
sponding sides. 

EUmmtary  solids, — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms 
and  simple  properties  of  the  cube,  rectangular  block,  cylinder,  and  cone. 

The  board's  preliminary  examination  or  its  equivalent  is  the  main 
avenue  of  entrance  to  training  college,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  do  not  attend  a  training  college,  but  may  become 
certificated  by  passing  the  necessary  examinations.  The  usual  length 
of  the  course  in  the  training  colleges  is  two  years.  The  best  candi- 
dates, however,  are  usually  selected  for  admission  to  the  departments 
of  education  of  universities,  where  they  are  required  to  take  one  or 
other  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  with  education  as  one  branch 
of  the  required  work.  A  still  higher  type  consists  of  those  students 
who  take  a  four-year  course,  the  first  three  being  devoted  to  some 
course  leading  to  a  degree  and  the  last  to  purely  professional  work. 

THE  TBAENENG  COLLEaES. 

The  various  ways  by  which  a  candidate  can  become  a  teacher  in 
an  elementary  school  have  already  been  indicated  above.  It  will 
be  necessary  here  to  deal  only  with  the  course  provided  in  the  two- 
year  training  coU^e  and  in  the  university  departments  of  education. 
The  two-year  training  colleges  are  institutions  established  by  private 
and  mainly  religious  bodies,  and  recently  in  an  increasing  number 
by  local  education  authorities.  They  provide  in  the  two  years  both 
academic  and  professional  courses,  and,  up  to  the  present,  have  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  academic  than  on  the  purely  professional  side. 

The  standards  of  admission  have,  so  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned, 
already  been  described.  Elementary  mathematics  is  continued  as 
one  of  the  required  subjects  of  study,  and  here,  again,  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  final  examination  conducted  by  the  board  of  education 
and  leading  to  the  elementary  school  teachers'  certificate,  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  subject.  Two  papers  are  given  in  the  final  examina- 
tion. The  first  paper  includes  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Part  I,  which 
all  candidates  are  required  to  take;  a  few  questions  are  also  set  in 
geometry,  but  women  are  not  required  to  answer  them  unless  they 
desire  to  obtain  distinction.  The  second  paper  also  contains  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Part  II,  and  in  geometry;  aU  men 
students  must  take  this  paper,  but  women  only  on  the  conditions 
just  described.  The  following  scheme  of  study  is  outlined  in  the 
board's  regulations  for  students  taking  the  final  examination  in  1913 
and  1914: 

EXAMINATIOK  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOB  ElEMENTARY-ScHOOL  TeACHERS'  CERTIFICATE. 
ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

Part  I. — ^Arithmetic,  excluding  Troy  weight,  apothecaries'  weight,  true  discount, 
cube  root,  foreign  exchange,  and  scales  of  notation.  Questions  on  stocks  will  not 
involve  a  knowledge  of  "brokerage.''  Candidates  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  metric  system.  Algebraic  symbols  and  processes  will  be  generally 
permitted. 

Algebra  as  far  as,  and  including,  simple  equations  of  one  unknown,  with  easy 
problems  leading  up  to  such  equations. 

Part  II. — Quadratic  equations  of  one  unknown,  simple  simultaneous  equations  of 
two  unknowns  and  easy  simultaneous  equations  involving  the  squares  of  the  un- 
knowns and  problems  leading  up  to  these  equations.  Arithmetical  progressions; 
geometrical  progressions  to  a  finite  number  of  terms;  square  root,  highest  common 
factors,  and  lowest  common  multiples,  ratio,  and  proportion.  Permutations  and 
combinations.  The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents.  The  use  of 
logarithmic  tables. 

N.  B. — Questions  involving  graphic  methods  may  be  set  in  both  parts,  and  when 
such  questions  are  proposed  squared  paper  will  be  provided. 

GEOHBTBT. 

Every  candidate  must  be  provided  with  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths  of 
an  inch,  and  in  centimeters  and  millimeters,  a  small  set  square,  a  protractor,  compasses 
furnished  with  a  hard  pencil  point,  and  a  hard  pencil. 

Figures  should  be  drawn  accurately  with  a  hard  pencil. 

Questions  may  be  set  in  which  the  use  of  the  set  square  or  of  the  protractor  is  f<^ 
bidden. 

Any  proof  of  a  proposition  will  be  accepted  which  appears  to  the  examiners  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  order  of  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  the  proof  of  theorems  and 
deductions  from  them,  the  use  of  hypothetical  constructions  is  permitted. 

Practical  geometry, — ^The  following  constructions  and  easy  extensions  of  them: 
Bisection  of  angles  and  of  straight  lines.  Construction  of  perpendiculars  to  straight 
lines.  Simple  cases  of  construction  from  sufficient  data  of  triangles  and  of  quadri- 
laterals. Construction  of  parallels  to  a  given  straight  line.  Construction  of  angles 
equal  to  a  given  angle.  Division  of  straight  lines  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts. 
Construction  of  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  a  given  polygon.  Construction  of  tangents 
to  a  circle.  Construction  of  common  tangents  to  two  circles.  Construction  of  circum- 
scribed, inscribed,  and  escribed  circles  of  a  triangle.   Construction  of  a  segment  of  a 
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circle  containing  an  B3^f^  at  given  magnitude.  Division  of  straight  lines  into  parts 
in  any  given  proportion.  Construction  of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  straight 
lines  and  of  a  mean  proportional  to  two  given  straight  lines.  Division  of  straight 
lines  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  Division  of  a  straight  line  internally  or  externally 
into  segments,  so  that  the  rectangle  under  the  parts  is  equal  to  a  given  square.  Con- 
struction of  regular  polygons  in  and  about  circles.  Construction  of  a  circle  from 
sofficnnt  data  of  the  following  character:  (I)  Radius  given,  (2)  point  on  the  circle 
given,  (3)  contact  with  a  given  straight  line  or  circle,  (4)  contact  with  a  given  straight 
Une  at  a  given  point.  Construction  of  a  rectilinear  figure  to  a  specific  scale  or  of 
specified  area,  and  similar  to  a  given  figure.  Construction  of  a  square  equal  in  area 
to  a  given  polygon.  (In  cases  where  the  validity  of  a  construction  is  not  obvious, 
candidates  may  be  required  to  indicate  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  justified.) 

IlloBtration  and  explanation  by  means  of  rectangular  figures  of  the  following  identi- 
ties: 


Theoretic  geometry. — Candidates  should  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions concerning  angles,  parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  congruence  of  triangles,  such 
as  are  contained  in  the  substance  of  Euclid,  Book  I,  Propositions  4-^,  8,  13-16,  18, 
19,  26-30,  32.  Easy  deductions  from  these  theorems  will  be  set,  and  arithmetical 
illustmtionfl  will  be  included. 

The  substance  of  the  theorems  contained  in  Euclid,  Book  I,  Propositions  33-41, 
43,  47,  48;  and  Book  III,  Propositions  3, 14-16,  18-22,  31,  32,  35-37;  Book  VI,  Propo- 
sitions 1-8,  19,  20,  33,  together  with  Propositions  A  and  D.  Questions  upon  these 
theorems,  easy  deductions  from  them,  and  arithmetical  illustrations  will  be  included. 

In  dealing  with  proportion  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind 
can  be  treated  as  commensurable. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  cube,  the 
rectangular  block,  the  tetrahedron,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  wedge,  the  pyramid, 
and  the  cone. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prescribed  subjects,  students  may 
also  offer  an  examination  in  2  optional  subjects  selected  from  20 
subjects,  iududing  mathematics.  The  scope  of  the  examinations 
in  optional  elementary  mathematics  is  shown  in  the  following 
syllabus: 

Elementary  mathematics  up  to,  and  including:  Geometry  of  lines,  circles,  and  of 
the  simpler  solid  bodies,  but  excluding  conic  sections. 
Coordinate  geometry  of  lines  and  circles. 

Algebra:  Progressions.   The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integers.  Logarithms 
and  their  use.  Probabilities. 
Plane  trigoncMnetry:  The  solution  of  triangles. 

Mechanics:  Friction.  Virtual  work.  Center  of  gravity.  Simple  machines.  Mo- 
tion of  pendulimis  and  projectiles.  Motion  in  a  circle.  Impulsive  forces  acting  on 
elastic  and  inelastic  particles. 

The  board  of  education,  however,  does  not  require  training  colleges 
to  undertake  the  whole  of  this  syllabus,  nor  is  it  intended  that  the 
examination  shall  be  a  test  of  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  this 
ground  so  much  as  a  test  of  mathematical  power. 


i  (a  -f  6  +  c  +  .  .  .)=ka  +  kb     kc  +  ,  .  . 
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The  professional  work  is  included  in  a  course  on  principles  of 
teaching  and  a  course  of  six  weeks'  practice  teaching.  The  board 
of  education  offers  a  number  of  suggestive  syllabi  on  principles  of 
teaching  which  include  Numbers  and  elementary  mathematics; 
methods  and  apparatus;  practical  instruction  and  its  relation  to 
handwork;  use  of  literal  symbols  and  graphs  by  older  children; 
mensm*ation  and  geometrical  drawing.''  Special  provision  is  made 
for  candidates  who  intend  to  teach  in  infants'  schools.  At  the 
London  Day  Training  College  a  course  of  lectures,  extending  over 
two  terms,  is  given  on  general  principles  of  mathematical  teaching, 
with  special  reference  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  subject. 
Demonstration  lessons  are  also  given  by  the  members  of  the  staff  in 
the  practice  schools  of  the  college.  The  system  varies,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  of  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  mathematics.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  practice  teaching,  in  which  each  student  must  engage  for 
six  weeks,  there  is  no  requirement  that  mathematics  shall  be  taught; 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  some  time  will  be  given  to  this 
subject.  But  at  best  the  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  is 
limited.  It  is  becoming  more  usual  now  for  the  lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics of  the  college  to  include  the  methods  of  teaching  in  his  course, 
to  give  demonstration  lessons,  and  supervise  the  practice  of  the 
students  in  their  field. 

The  majority  of  students  who  pass  through  a  course  of  training  for 
the  elementary  school  positions  attend  the  two-year  training  colleges. 
Provision  is,  however,  made  for  three-year  courses  in  training  depart- 
ments closely  connected  with  the  imiversities.  The  number  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  these  courses  is  limited,  since,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  it  is  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
respective  universities.  The  three-year  courses  include  both  academic 
and  professional  subjects,  and  students  are  expected  to  have  met 
the  ordinary  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  universities.  Since 
the  students  themselves  select  the  group  of  academic  subjects  which 
they  wiU  study  for  their  degree,  there  is  no  compulsion  that  mathe- 
matics shall  be  included.  Hence  the  general  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  this  field  is  the  elementary  mathematics  required  for  the 
entrance  examinations.  A  few  students,  of  course,  may  include 
mathematics  in  their  com^e  or  may  even  take  an  honors  coiu^e,  that 
is,  specialize  intensively  in  the  subject.  It  is  intended  that  in  futm*e 
the  training  of  teachers  at  the  universities  shall  be  given  in  a  four- 
year  course — three  to  be  devoted  to  academic  subjects  and  one  to  the 
professional.  Among  the  professional  subjects  are  included  principles 
of  educQ-tion  which  cover  instruction  in  tlie  methods  of  teaching  all 
the  subjects  of  a  public  elementary  school.  The  practical  work 
consists  of  eight  weeks  of  practice  teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 
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The  three-year  course,  therefore,  does  not  provide  for  higher  attam- 
ments  in  mathematics  than  are  found  in  the  examination  for  the 
board's  certificate;  it  does,  however,  afford  better  opportunities  than 
the  two-year  course  to  those  students  who  are  interested  and  desire 
to  carry  forward  their  study  of  mathematics. 


FRANCE. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  France  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  State.  There  are  85  normal  schools  for  men  and  84  for  women 
teachers.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  by  a  com- 
petitive examination.  Candidates  for  these  examinations  must  pos- 
sess the  brevet  SlSmentaire,  a  certificate  which  is  itself  a  qualification 
for  teaching  in  the  ecoles  TnatemeUes,  dosses  enfarUineSj  and  Scales 
primaires  elementaires.  Candidates  for  the  brevet  Slementaire  must 
be  16  years  of  age.  The  examination  for  this  certificate  consists  of 
questions  divided  into  three  series.  The  mathematical  questions 
are  somewhat  simple  and  consist  (1)  of  a  question  in  arithmetic  and 
the  metric  system  and  the  analytic  solution  of  a  problem  covering 
the  four  operations  with  integral  numbers  and  fractions  and  the  meas- 
urement of  surfaces  and  volumes,  and  (2)  of  oral  queations  in  arith- 
metic and  the  metric  system.  The  exercise  in  drawing  may,  for 
boys,  include  geometric  drawing  of  a  simple  object  with  ground 
plan,  cross  section,  and  elevation.  The  examination  is  based  on 
the  following  standards,  which  may  serve  to  indicate  also  the  attain- 
ments of  the  elementary  schools: 

Review  covering  principles  and  theory  of  arithmetic,  and  short  processes  in  mental 
and  written  work. 

Primary  numbers;  the  most  impcniant  cases  of  divisibility. 
Factors. 

Greatest  common  divisor,  interest,  accounts,  partnerships,  averages,  etc. 
Metric  system  applied  to  the  measurement  of  volume  and  weight. 
First  notions  of  bookkeeping. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  examinations  show  that  the  reasoning  abUity 
of  the  candidates  is  defective  and  indicate  no  powers  of  analytic 
thinking  or  acquaintance  with  simplified  methods.  Considering  that 
the  brevet  SlSmentaire  is  accepted  as  a  qualification  for  appointment 
as  temporary  teacher  (stagiaire)  in  the  schools  mentioned  above,  it 
is  felt  t^at  these  standards  are  by  no  means  too  high. 

The  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools 
requires  approximately  the  same  standards.  Since  1910  definite 
syllabi  are  issued  for  each  school  every  four  years  in  certain  subjects, 
including  mathematics,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  the  work  of 
the  pupils  will  be  less  vague  and  more  accurate  than  hitherto.  The 
candidates  come  from  rural  schools,  higher  primary  schools,  and  the 
933810— 15  i 
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supplementary  courses  (cours  ccm'pUmerdaires) .  The  preparation 
and  attainments  of  the  candidates  are  accordingly  not  uniform.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  following  standards  be  accepted  as 
sufficiently  satisfactory: 

(a)  Detailed  study  of  integers  and  decimals  and  their  application  in  mental  arith- 
metic. 

(6)  Definitions,  theories,  and  rules  of  the  following  operations  in  written  work: 
Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  integers.  Definitions  and  rulee 
of  the  divisions  of  integers  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

(c)  The  same  for  fractions  and  decimals. 

(<f)  Properties  of  sums,  differences,  products,  and  exact  quotients.  Simplified 
processes. 

(e)  Theory  and  rules  of  mental  arithmetic. 

(/)  Characteiistics  of  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  25.   Tests  of  multiplication  and 

division  by  the  excess  of  9's. 
ig)  Metric  system. 

(^)  Problems  on  the  four  fundamental  operations.   Percentage.   Rules  of  interest 

and  commercial  accounts, 
(i)  Solution  of  simple  numerical  equations  with  one  and  two  unknowns. 

In  geometry  the  following  outline  is  suggested: 

Experimental  study  by  folding,  drawing  and  measurement,  of  the  chief  properties 
of  the  following  figures:  Straight  line,  plane  figures,  circumference,  angle,  triangle, 
parallelogram,  rectangle,  rhomboid,  square,  rectangular  parallelepiped,  cube,  cyl- 
inder, cone,  and  sphere.  The  use  of  tiie  rules,  square,  compasses,  protractor,  meas- 
uring gauge.   Rules  for  measurement  of  surges  and  simple  volumes. 

Candidates  for  the  competitive  examination  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18.  The  normal  school  course  consists  of  three  years. 
Since  1905  the  first  two  years  have  been  devoted  to  general  instruction 
and  the  last  year  to  professional  work.  The  schedule  in  mathematics 
is  as  follows: 

Normal  school  course  in  mathematics. 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third  year. 

General. 

Profes- 
sional. 

31 
3 

32 
4 

22 
1 

9 
1 

There  is  an  examination  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  students  must  pass  the  hrevet 
supSrieur;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  comes  the  final  examination 
(Vexamen  de  fin    etudes  normales). 

The  aims  of  mathematical  instruction  (including  geometric  draw- 
ing) in  the  normal  schools  are  declared  to  be  (1)  intellectual  training 
through  habits  of  clear  and  precise  thinking,  logical  analysis,  dis- 
crimination of  the  true  and  false,  and  accuracy  in  reasoning;  (2)  to 
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furnish  a  certain  amount  of  useful  and  definite  knowledge  and  to 
clarify  and  complete  such  knowledge  as  the  students  already  have; 
(3)  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  three  years  is  as  follows: 


Practical  and  menUd  arithmetic j  and  algebra  (one  hour):  Algebraic  calculation;  posi- 
tive and  native  numbers;  operations  limited  to  such  applications  as  can  be 
employed  in  the  normal  schools.   Simple  equation.  Pioblems. 

Geometry  (2  hours) :  Straight  lines,  circumference;  angles,  triangles;  rules  of  equality; 
parallels;  parallelograms;  chords  and  arcs  of  circles;  tangents,  measurement  of  angles; 
construction. 

Straight  lines  and  planes;  parallel  straight  lines  and  planes;  straight  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  planes;  dihedral  angles;  perpendicular  planes;  parallel  planes.  Intro- 
duction to  trihedral  angles.  Definitions  of  simple  polyhedrons,  prisms,  parallelepiped, 


Proportional  lines.  Similar  triangles  and  polygon.  Metric  properties  of  triangles 
and  circles.  £xei*cisee.  Measurement  of  areas.  Regular  polygons.  Length  of 
circumference.  Area  of  circle.  Measurement  of  volimie,  parallelepiped,  prisms, 
pyramid. 

Methods  employed  for  solution  of  problems  or  demonstrations  of  theorems.  Meth- 
ods of  deduction.   Analysis  and  synthesis.  Examples. 


Algebra  (1  hour):  Review.  Quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown  with  simple 
problems.   Compound  interest  and  annuities. 

Geometry  (1  hour):  Review.  Cylinder,  cone,  sphere.  Elementary  properties  of 
solids.  Mensuration. 

Arithmetic  (2  houn):  Theoretic  arithmetic;  proportions;  rule  cf  three;  partnership; 
bonds;  insurance;  discount;  average  maturity;  proportional  division;  problems  of 
aUigation  and  alloys. 


Surveying  (10  hours).   Cysmography  (10  lessons). 

Method  of  mathematical  sciences  (mathematical  deduction,  definitions,  axioms 
and  postulates,  propositions,  examples).  Methods  of  demonstration  and  examples. 
Outline  of  the  development  and  progress  of  mathematical  sciences  (3  lessons). 

Serious  criticisms  are  brought  against  the  present  arrangement  of 
putting  algebra  in  the  first  year,  to  be  followed  by  arithmetic  in  the 
second  year.  It  is  objected  that  (1)  the  students,  through  insufficient 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  do  not  see  its  connection  with  algebra, 
which  in  any  case  can  not  be  studied  without  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metical terms;  (2)  mental  work  is  based  largely  on  such  knowledge, 
while  the  practical  arithmetic  lacks  the  solid  foundation  which  should 
belaid  in  the  first  year;  (3)  the  study  of  proportional  lines  and  equali- 
ties demands  a  Imowledge  of  ratio  and  proportion  which  are  not 
taken  up  imtil  later.  The  program  of  the  third  year  is  further  criti- 
cized as  too  ambitious;  too  much  is  attempted  in  too  little  time.  It 
is  suggested,  for  example,  that,  instead  of  teaching  the  history  of 
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SECOND  YEAR. 
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mathematical  sciences;  an  introduction  might  be  given  to  elementary 
trigonometry,  which  is  at  present  neglected  entirely.  The  standards 
of  attainment  for  women  are  in  all  cases  lower  than  for  men  students. 


The  regulations  recommend  that  the  Socratic  method  of  instruction 
be  used  in  the  normal  schools.  It  is  conceded  that  this  recommenda- 
tion has  much  in  its  favor,  but  it  neglects  the  time  dement,  for  much 
more  ground  could  be  covered  by  the  didactic  method.  Instruction 
of  this  character,  however,  is  in  agreement  with  the  general  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  mathematics.  It  also  enables  the  teachers  to  empha- 
size the  characteristic  methods  of  mathematics,  of  deduction,  analysis 
and  synthesis,  and  induces  the  students  to  consider  the  theory  under- 
lying the  methods  employed  and  so  to  discern  for  themselves  the 
appropriate  method  in  each  case.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  prescription  of  the  r^ulations  to  emphasize  principles 
and  theory,  the  students  are  not  suflGiciently  mature  to  look  upon 
arithmetic  as  anything  but  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  a  collection 
of  operations  or  to  recognize  the  value,  use,  or  connection  of  these. 
Hence,  while  they  can  perform  the  four  operations,  they  fail  to 
arrive  at  their  true  meaning  or  at  exact  definitions  and  rigorous 
proofs.  The  charge  is  as  usual  laid  at  the  door  of  the  elementary 
schools,  for  too  often  the  instructor  is  compelled  to  repeat  the  work 
of  the  lower  stage.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that  such  repetition 
can  be  made  valuable  if  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  general  theory  and  principles  of  the  subject,  the  aim  sug- 
gested in  aU  the  regulations  since  1881. 

On  the  practical  side  the  regulations  recommend  an  emphasis  on 
mental  arithmetic  in  order  to  secure  readiness  and  flexibility  in 
working  with  numbers.  Problems  are  selected  from  the  operations 
of  everyday  life — commerce,  industry,  manufacture,  and  agriculture. 
The  impossible  or  improbable  exercises  of  former  years  are  excluded. 

The  same  spirit  permeates  the  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of 
algebra.  Long  and  complicated  exercises  are  to  be  avoided  and 
those  parts  of  the  subjects  are  to  receive  attention  which  can  be  of 
some  service  in  other  subjects  of  the  normal-school  course.  At  the 
same  time  from  six  to  seven  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  algebra. 

Geometry  is,  so  far  as  possible,  made  practical,  and  little  attention 
is  given  to  theory.  The  subject  is  correlated  with  drawing,  and  the 
figures  that  are  studied  in  the  latter  connection  are  made  the  objects 
of  study  in  the  geometry  lessons. 

The  instructor  is  not  limited  in  any  way  in  the  selection  of  a 
textbook,  but  the  textbook  is  only  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  details. 
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The  work  of  the  classroom  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  essential 
points  and  to  develop  the  most  difficult  parts. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  normal-school  course  the 
students  are  given  an  examination  in  the  general  academic  work  of 
the  first  two  years,  leading  to  the  Irevet  supSrieur.  This  examina- 
tion is  required  as  a  qualification  for  appointment  as  a  director  of 
a  cours  compUmentaire  or  as  teacher  in  such  a  course  or  in  the  higher 
elementary  school.  It  is  abo  one  of  the  preliminary  requirements 
for  the  certijicat  d^aptitude  oai  profeasoral  des  icoles  normales  and 
certificates  for  teaching  special  subjects.  Candidates  for  the  hreoet 
superieur  must  be  over  18  and  hold  the  brevet  flSmerUaire.  The 
examination  consists  of  two  parts,  written  and  oral.  In  the  written 
part,  mathematics  is  grouped  with  science  and  the  examination  con- 
sists of  (a)  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  geometry,  apphed  to  practical 
operations,  (&)  a  question  on  the  theory  of  arithmetic,  and,  for  men 
only,  (c)  a  question  on  physics  and  natural  science  as  apphed  to 
hygiene,  industry,  and  agriculture.  In  the  oral  part,  questions  are 
given  on  arithmetic  and  problems  to  be  performed  mentally,  and 
for  men,  on  algebra  and  geometry.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  little 
can  be  expected  in  an  examination  of  this  character,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  still  further  minimized  by  the  small  propor- 
tion of  the  marks  allotted  to  it. 

The  third  year  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  the  students.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  with  observations  of  model 
lessons  and  practice  in  an  elementary  school  of  the  locality  or  attachjed 
to  the  normal  school.^  The  topics  studied  in  connection  with  the 
special  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  include  the  following: 

Greneral  principles  governing  the  teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic. 

8tudy  of  courses  in  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools  with  reference  to  such  special 
problems  as  the  teaching  of  fractions  or  the  introduction  of  decimals. 

Knowledge  of  numbers.   Importance  of  the  first  10  numbers. 

Arithmetical  operations  and  their  introduction  at  different  stages  of  the  elementary 
school  course. 

Solution  of  problems.  Development  of  reasoning  ability.  Princ&plee  underlying 
mental  arithmetic.  Critical  study  of  the  textbook. 

Model  and  criticism  lessons  are  conducted  in  connection  with  this 
study.  The  students  themselves  are  expected  to  do  two  months  of 
practice  work  dtiring  the  year  in  two  periods  of  a  month  each.  There 
is  no  provision  for  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. The  practice  work  is  not  regarded  with  much  seriousness, 
since  teachers  are  expected  to  have  at  least  two  years'  actual  ex- 
perience before  they  receive  their  permanent  appointments  as 
liiulaires. 


>  Qeneral  metbod  Is  included  under  pedagogy  and  principles  of  education. 
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The  final  examination  for  the  certijicat  dejin  d'Stvdes  normales  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  (1)  A  written  theme  on  a  pedagogical  topic 
selected  from  a  list,  for  which  two  months  are  allowed;  (2)  a  practice 
lesson  after  one  hour's  preparation;  (3)  an  oral  examination  with 
questions  on  the  organization  of  a  class,  school  programs,  methods  of 
instruction,  with  special  reference  to  the  practice  lesson. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  is  criticized  on  three 
groimds,  over  the  first  of  which  the  normal  school  has  obviously  no 
control:  (1)  The  poor  preparation  of  the  students;  (2)  too  much  sub- 
ject matter  is  to  be  covered  and  too  many  class  periods  are  required 
to  enable  the  students  to  do  any  genuine  independent  study;  and 
with  reference  to  mathematics,  (3)  the  proportion  of  the  marks  allot- 
ted to  mathematics  in  the  various  examinations  is  small. 


GERMANY. 

No  coimtry  is  making  greater  progress  in  the  training  of  its  teachers 
than  Germany,  and  in  no  subject  is  this  more  true  than  in  mathe- 
metics.  Wedded  as  Germany,  and  more  particularly  Prussia,  has 
been  to  the  immediate  demands  of  professional  training,  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  whole  conception  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.*  In  place  of  the  narrow  restrictions  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  50  years  have  imposed  on  the  normal  school,  the  realization 
is  gaining  ground  that  a  good  teacher  must  be  broadly  educated,  with 
a  liberal  grasp  of  subject  matter,  and  not  merely  the  master  of  a  few 
tricks  of  the  trade.  But  the  influences  of  tradition  are  not  to  be 
swept  away  in  a  few  years.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  present  is 
that  the  tendencies  are  hberal  and  the  recent  reforms  in  mathe- 
matical study  are  gradually  being  introduced.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  that  the  mathematical  curriculum  of  the  normal  schools 
shall  be  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  secondary  school,  nor  again 
that  the  students  of  the  normal  schools  shall  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  universities.  But,  as  will  be  indicated  later,  while  there 
is  progress  universally  throughout  Germany,  it  is  not  equally  marked 
in  all  the  States.  The  smaller  States  of  central  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, are  far  more  liberal  than  Prussia  or  Bavaria;  while  Saxony 
may  be  said  to  stand  midway. 

There  are,  in  general,  two  main  types  or  systems  for  training 
teachers — that  of  Prussia  and  that  of  Saxony,  the  remaining  States 
following  more  or  less  closely  the  one  or  the  other.  Hesse  and  Bavaria 
imtil  recently  stood  alone  in  having  a  five-year  course,  but  in  1912  the 
Bavarian  course  was  changed  to  the  usual  six  years.    The  chief  differ- 

1  The  present  account  deals  solely  with  the  training  of  men;  the  women  who  intend  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools  in  the  majority  of  cases  pass  through  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  (HOhere  Mfidchenschulen),  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  Wurttemberg,  the  requh^ents  in  mathematics  are  always  lower  for  women 
than  for  men. 
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ences  of  organization  between  these  two  systems  are  that  the  Prussian 
course  is  divided  into  two  periods — the  preparatory  course  of  three 
years  in  the  Praparandenanstalt  and  the  three-year  course  in  the  nor- 
mal school  (VolksschuUehrerseminar).  The  other  system  provides  a 
course  of  six  years  in  the  same  institution  (VolksschuUehrerseminar). 
This  distinction  is  slight,  however,  for  the  standard  of  work  does  not 
vary,  although  in  Prussia  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory institutions  are  not  as  high,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  normal  schools  of  Saxony.  The  first  five  years  of  the  whole 
course  whether  given  in  one  or  two  institutions,  are  devoted  mainly 
to  general  academic  training,  the  professional  preparation  being 
introduced  in  the  fourth  year  and  given  special  emphasis  in  the  final 
year. 

The  training  career  of  the  students  b^ins  at  the  age  of  14,  when  they 
enter  the  preparatory  course,  which,  like  the  normal-school  course, 
is  intended  solely  for  future  teachers.  The  majority  enter  from  the 
elementary  schools,  the  few  exceptions  coming  from  the  ''Real 
Schools'*  (Realschulen)  and  occasionally  from  a  secondary  school 
with  full  nine-year  coiu^e.  Hesse  alone  is  trying  the  interesting 
experiment  of  providing  a  one-year  professional  course  for  graduates 
of  the  nine-year  secondary  schools. 

The  students  entering  the  training  course  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  an  entrance  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  outline  prescribed  in  mathematics  by  the  Prussian  Government 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work: 

Arithmetic. — ^Lower  stage:  Operations  with  concrete  and  abstract  numbers  from 
1  to  100.  Middle  stage:  Similar  operations  without  any  limit;  averages;  factors  and 
reductions;  ample  rule  of  three.  Upper  stage:  Fractions  and  applications  to  arith- 
metic of  everyday  life,  and  decimals. 

So  far  as  possible,  it  is  required  that  the  work  in  the  lower  stage 
should  be  mental  and  preparatory  with  work  on  the  blackboard,  and 
that  the  problems  should  be  practical  and  related  to  the  needs  of 
everyday  hfe.  At  all  staged  it  is  desired  that  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  clear  thinking  and  correct  expression,  with  ability  to  do 
independent,  accurate,  and  rapid  work  as  the  ultimate  goal. 

Geometry. — Lines,  angles,  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  regular  figures,  the  circle  and  its 
parts,  regular  solids.  To  this  are  added,  in  graded  schools,  principles  of  lines  and 
angles,  and  equality  and  similarity  of  plane  figures. 

The  work  in  drawing  is  closely  related  both  to  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  Algebra  has  practically  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
elementary  school  program. 

The  elementary  school  programs  in  arithmetic  are  very  similar  in 
the  other  States.  The  larger  cities  are  offering  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive courses,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  for  example,  being  added  to 
the  descriptive  geometry. 
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THE  TRAINING  COURSE. 

It  will  serve  for  the  present  purpose  to  disregard  the  division 
between  the  preparatory  institutions  and  the  normal  schools  which 
prevails  in  Prussia,  and  to  consider  the  six-year  course  as  a  unit.  The 
work  of  the  first  few  years  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  elementary 
school  oourse  and  the  introduction  of  algebra.  The  aim  of  the  whole 
course  may  be  indicated  by  several  quotations: 

Prussia, — The  aim  is  to  secure  clear  comprehension,  a  readiness  in  solving  problems 
and  ability  to  impart  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  preparatory  institutions  serve  to  lay  a  soimd  foimdation  by  reviewing  and  extend- 
ing the  work  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Saxony. — The  aim  is  to  secure  accuracy  and  ability  to  solve  problems  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry  that  are  appropriate  to  the  elementary  and  continuation  schools,  with 
clear  insight  into  the  essence  and  principles  of  the  methods  necessary  for  professional 
work;  and  to  secure  the  possession  of  such  mathematical  knowledge  as  will  fiunish  a 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  daily  life  beyond  the  standards  of  the  elementary  and  con- 
tinuation schools,  or  as  may  be  essential  for  more  thorough  work  in  other  subjects, 
e.  g.,  physics  and  geography. 

Bavaria. — The  chief  aims  of  instruction  are  the  thorough  grasp  of  the  relations  of 
number  and  space,  correct  imderstanding  of  operations  and  methods  in  calculations, 
accuracy,  and  rapidity  in  estimating  and  in  solving  problems. 

Wwrttemherg. — The  aim  is  to  secure  clear  insight  into  the  most  important  principles 
of  elementary  mathematics,  their  relation,  application,  and  significance  to  other 
sciences;  readiness  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

The  time  allotted  to  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and,  in  some  States,  trigonometry)  shows  considerable  variation.  In 
some  States  very  little  is  done  in  the  last,  or  sixth,  year  of  the  course; 
in  general,  no  new  work  is  then  taken  up,  except  where  there  are 
elective  courses.  The  following  table  represents  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  given  to  the  mathematical  subjects  in  each  year  of  the 
course: 


Number  of  hours  per  week  in  mathematical  subjects. 


States. 

First. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Prussia  

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

SaxoDv  

4 
4 

4 
4 

5 
4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

8 

5 

6 

5 

4 

2 

i2 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Baden  

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

I  Elective. 


In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  mathematical  studies,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  give  in  parallel  colunms  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  as  the  chief  representatives  of  the  two  types, 
and  to  indicate  the  variations  found  in  other  States. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 


First  year. 


Prussia. 


Fimdamental  operations  with  integral  numbers, 
decimals,  and  vulgar  fractions;  averages;  percent- 
age; profit  and  loss;  taxes  and  customs;  alloys; 
approximations. 


Saxony, 


Operations  with  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions; 
practical  applications. 


Second  pear. 


Interest;  profit  and  loss;  discount;  social  arith- 
metic; alligation;  insurance,  especially  workmen's 
oompensatioQ;  notes  and  bills. 


The  four  fundamental  operations  in  algebra.  Ex- 
tension of  the  idea  of  number  to  negative  and  com- 
pound numbers. 


TkMyear. 


bitroductian  to  algebra;  fimdamental  operations 
with  integral  numbers;  equations  of  the  first  degree 
with  one  unknown. 


Fractions,  factors;  proportions;  equations  of  the 
first  dergee  with  one  imknown  quantity;  practical 
problems  solved  by  means  of  equations  and  pro- 
|X)rtions;  powers. 


Fourth  pear. 


Powers;  roots;  logaritfams;  equatloos  of  the  first 
degree  with  several  unknowns. 


Roots:  extension  of  the  idea  of  numbers  to  irra- 
tional and  imaginary  numbers;  equations  of  the  first 
degree  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities: 
practical  problems  in  arithmetic;  introduction  to 
logarithms. 


Fifth  year. 


Equations  of  the  second  degree;  arithmetical  and 
geometrk)  progressions;  compound  interest  and 
annuities. 


Logarithms;  equations  of  the  second  degree;  pro- 
gressions; compound  interest  and  annuities. 


Sixth  year. 

Methods  of  histruction  in  arithmetic  and  geometry. 


Continuation  of  compound  interest  and  annuities 
review;  discussion  of  problems  of  method. 


GEOMETRY. 
First  pear. 


Lines,  angles,  and  triangles.  Theory. 


Plane  geometry;  fundamental  ideas;  straight 
lines;  the  circle  in  general;  angles  and  triangles. 


Parallelograms;  trapezoid ; 


Second  year. 
regular  polygons; 


Continuation  of  triangles;  quadrilaterals  and 
polygons;  elements  of  the  theory  of  the  cfrde;  con- 
structions  by  geometric  analysis. 


Third  year. 


Equality  of  figures;  areas  of  figures  of  equal  size, 
regular  polygons  and  circles. 


Comparison  of  areas;  measurement  of  lines  and 
surfaces;  proportionality  of  lines;  theory  of  equality. 


Fourth  year. 


Proportionality  of  straight  lines  and  similarity  of 
figures;  solid  geometry. 


Proportional  lines  about  a  cfrcle;  constructions  by 
algebraic  analysis;  measurement  of  lines,  regular 
figures,  and  circles. 


8<did  geometry;  constructions  of  algebraic  ex- 
pressions; trigonometric  functions;  mensuration  of 
plane  figures. 


Fifth  year. 

Plane  trigonometry;  solid  geometry. 


Arithmetic  and  geometry  included  in  the  one  hour 
per  week  devoted  to  the  methods  of  Instruction  in 
these  subjects. 


Sixth  year. 

Conclusion  of  solid  geometry. 
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These  programs  form  the  core  of  the  mathematical  studies  through- 
out the  German  normal  schools.  More  extended  courses  are  found 
in  some  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  smaller  States  of  central  Germany 
and  of  Wurttemberg.  Thus  the  use  of  graphs  has  been  introduced 
as  early  as  the  second  year  at  Sondershausen  and  Cothen  and  in  the 
third  year  in  Wurttemberg.  At  Hildburghausen  and  Gotha  algebra 
is  carried  up  to  quadratic  equations;  in  Wurttemberg  the  elective 
course  in  the  sixth  year  includes  the  binomial  theorem  and  some 
study  of  functions.  In  geometry  Colhen  introduces  the  theory  of 
projections  in  the  third  year,  and  solid  geometry  is  bogun  in  Wurttem- 
berg in  the  fourth  year.  Trir^onometry  finds  a  place  in  tho  programs 
of  Coburg,  Greiz,  Cothen,  and  Sondershausen  in  the  fourth  year, 
while  spherical  trigonometry  is  found  in  tho  fourth-year  course  at 
Cothen,  in  the  fifth  year  in  Wurttemberg,  and  in  the  sixth  year  in 
Baden,  with  applications  to  geography  and  astronomy.  Surveying 
with  practical  work  in  the  open  has  been  introduced  in  many  schools, 
but  it  is  objected  that  too  many  students  are  required  merely  to  look 
on  while  the  few  gain  the  practical  experience. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  Dewtscher  Ausschuss 
filr  den  mathematischen  und  naturwissenschafUichen  Unterricht  will 
indicate  at  once  the  criticisms  that  are  leveled  against  the  work  of 
the  normal  schools  and  the  direction  in  which  the  reformers  are 
moving.  In  its  VorsMdge  filr  der  maihematischen,  ncUurwisserischafi- 
lichen  und  erdhindlichen  Unterricht  an  Lehrerseminarien  the  com- 
mittee sets  up  the  following  theses:  (1)  The  mathematical  course 
should  be  six,  even  seven,  years  in  length.  (2)  Preparation  for  the 
teaching  profession  covers  both  academic  and  professional  training; 
each  is  to  be  treated  separately;  the  professional  training  should  come 
at  the  close  of  the  academic.  (3)  The  six-year  course  should  be  given 
in  one  institution  under  one  director  and  one  staff  with  the  same  spirit 
throughout.  (4)  The  normal  school  should  in  every  way  approximate 
more  closely  to  the  secondary  schools,  but  should  not  attempt  to 
prepare  for  the  university.  (5)  Those  subjects  which  are  not  of  great 
value  to  all  students  should  be  limited  in  treatment,  as  well  as  those 
which  can  not  be  made  up  with  the  help  of  books,  and  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  training  in  the  methods  of  independent  study,  the 
use  of  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  which  are  as  a  rule  not  accessible  to 
the  teacher  in  a  small  elementary  school.  (6)  The  students  should  be 
taught  methods  of  study,  trained  in  habits  of  thinking,  and  given  a 
grasp  of  the  broader  phases  of  education  rather  than  be  crammed  in 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  the  elementary  school.  (7)  The 
normal  school  staff  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  instruction  in  all 
stages  of  the  school,  with  full  mastery  of  the  subject.  (8)  Oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  for  specializa- 
tion in  some  group  of  subjects  or  some  special  subject. 
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The  committee  recommends  five  hours  a  week  in  the  first  five  years 
and  two  hours  a  week  in  the  last,  for  mathematics.  The  problem  at 
present  is  to  secure  not  only  logical  training,  ability  to  handle  num- 
bers, and  preparation  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  but 
also  adaptation  to  the  problems  of  the  modem  school.  Greater 
emphasis  is  necessary  on  the  thought  content  of  mathematics  and 
its  connection  with  the  actual  facts  and  needs  of  practical  life.  Ability 
must  be  developed  to  think  mathematically  about  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  the  relation  of  mathematics  to  life,  and  to  develop  the 
idea  of  change  and  function  in  the  most  general  sense.  In  general 
the  standard  set  up  in  the  Meran  proposals  for  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  carried  over  to  the  normal  schools  with  the  addition  that 
the  future  calling  of  the  teacher  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  teacher, 
however,  must  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  broad  view  of  his  subject 
from  a  higher  standpoint.  The  Prussian  program,  for  example, 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  spherical  trigonometry, 
with  application  to  mathematical  geography  and  astronomy,  and  a 
little  of  conic  sections.  The  study  of  complex  numbers  and  infini- 
tesimal calculus  should  be  offered  as  an  elective  only.  Algebra 
could  well  be  begun  in  the  first  year.  Arithmetic  should  deal  with 
the  problems  of  family,  community,  and  State  management,  and 
economic  life  in  general,  with  the  emphasis  as  much  on  content  as 
on  arithmetical  ability.  The  five  hours  of  the  course  should  be 
divided  so  that  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  algebra,  two  hours  to 
geometry,  and  one  hour  to  arithmetic,  but  the  different  branches 
should  be  taught  by  one  teacher. 


Arithmetic:  Problems  of  household  management  and  the  vocations  with  applications 
of  the  rule  of  three  and  percentage. 

Algebra:  Algebraic  formulas  for  the  fundamental  operations  with  Integral  and  frac- 
tional numbers  as  an  introduction  to  general  arithmetic.  Concrete  representation 
of  numbers  by  lines.  Evaluation  of  algebraic  expressions.  Numerical  solution  of 
simple  equations  with  one  unknown.  The  use  of  brackets  and  their  application  to 
mental  arithmetic  and  abbreviated  methods. 

Qeometry. — Straight  lines  and  angles.  Triangles  and  quadrilaterals,  particularly 
parallelograms,  trapezoid,  and  deltoid  (motion,  interdependence  of  the  parts,  sym- 
metry, congruence,  area).  Measurement  and  plotting  of  lines  and  angles  in  the  field. 
Geometric  drawing  in  connection  with  field  observations  and  the  construction  of  simple 
triangles  and  quadrilaterals. 


Arithmetic:  Community  and  State  management. 

Algebra:  The  idea  of  relative  magnitudes  with  practical  examples,  concretely 
illustrated  by  directed  numerical  line  segments.  Rules  for  calculation  with  relative 
magnitudes.   Simple  polynomials.   Theory  of  proportion  in  connection  with  frac- 
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tdone.  Pure  and  applied  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  several  unknowns. 
Simple  inequalities. 

Geometry. — Chief  principles  of  the  circle.  Equivalence  of  figures  bounded  by 
straight  lines.  Computation  of  the  areajs  of  such  figures  and  their  transformation 
into  equivalent  figures.  Approximate  calculation  of  figures  bounded  by  curved  lines. 
Such  constructions  as  are  closely  connected  with  the  coiu^.  Applications  of  the  theory 
of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals  to  simple  problems  in  surveying  and  measurement  of 
altitudes  in  the  field.  Greometric  drawing  of  the  circle  and  straight  line  in  ornamental 
design.   Drawing  of  plane  figures.   Examples  from  surveying  and  technical  sciences. 


Arithmetic:  The  money  market  and  international  exchange.  The  decimal  system. 
The  simplest  rules  of  divisibility.  Decimal  fractions.  Approximations  in  working 
with  fixed  numbers. 

Algebra:  Graphic  representation  to  illustrate  ordinary  relations.  Graphic  repre- 
sentations of  linear  functions  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of  equations. 
Powers  with  positive  int^;ral  exponents.  Graphic  representations  of  the  functions 
y=axn  (parabolic  curves),  n=;?,  ^,  4.  Powers  with  negative  integral  exponents. 
Graphic  representation  of  the  functions  y=<ur^  (hyperbolic  curves),  n=/  and  t. 
Roots. 

Qeametry, — ^Theory  of  similarity,  and  the  circle.  Measurement  of  circle.  Practical 
exercises  in  mensuration.  Geometric  drawing  to  scale,  especially  of  sketches  made  in 
the  field  by  the  students;  drawing  of  curv^es  and  use  of  squared  paper. 


Arithmetic, — Selected  parts  of  conmiercial  arithmetic. 

Algebra. — Equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown.  Relation  between 
coefficients  and  roots.  Graphic  representation  of  an  expression  of  the  second  d^;ree 
depending  on  a  varying  quantity.  Graphic  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
d^jee  with  one  unknown,  also  by  the  intersection  of  a  fixed  parabola  and  a  movable 
line,  or  of  a  fixed  line  and  a  movable  circle.  Equations  of  the  second  d^ee  with 
two  unknowns  in  simple  examples,  to  be  solved  numerically  and  graphically. 

Geometry. — Simplest  propositions  about  lines  and  planes  in  space;  plane  repre- 
sentations and  measurement  of  solids.  Conic  sections  as  plane  sections  of  the  right 
circular  cone.  Geometric  drawing;  introduction  to  descriptive  geometry.  Repre- 
sentation of  simple  solids  in  perspective,  as  well  as  ground  plan  and  elevation.  Plane 
sections  of  simple  solids.  Plane  diagrams  of  the  surface  of  such  solids.  Construction 
of  ellipses.  Spirals. 


Arithmetic, — Simplest  ideas  of  insurance.  Review  of  elementary  school  arithmetic, 
with  observations  on  method. 

Algebra. — ^Extension  of  the  idea  of  powers.  The  function  y=aP^  and  its  graphic 
representation.  Idea  and  use  of  logarithms;  simple  method  of  calculating  logarithms; 
representation  of  logarithmic  functions.  Theory  and  use  of  the  slide  rule.  Arith- 
metical progressions  of  the  first  order.  Geometric  progressions  and  their  application 
to  compound  interest  and  annuities.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  extension  of 
numbers  to  irrational  numbers. 

Geometry. — ^Trigonometry  in  connection  with  constructive  plane  geometry .  Graphic 
representation  and  cal  culation  of  trigonometric  functions.  Application  of  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles  to  practical  problems  in  connection  with  independent  measurement 
by  the  students  in  the  field.  Sine  and  cosine  in  spherical  trigonometry  and  their 
application  to  fundamental  problems  of  mathematical  geography  and  astronomy; 
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detenniiiation  of  time  and  position.  '  Comprehenaive  review  of  the  scientific  structure 
of  geometry.  Geometric  drawing  as  in  third  year,  with  the  simplest  penetrations  and 
their  practical  applications;  shading. 


Comprehensive  review  of  the  functions  studied,  with  examples  from  geometry  and 
ph3rBic8,  especially  mechanics. 

Geometry. — Constructive  treatment  of  conic  sections,  with  indications  of  their 
analytic  representation. 

With  reference  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools 
the  committee  emphasizes  the  need  of  reform.  The  pupils  should 
be  discouraged  from  mechanical  work  and  memorization.  In  place 
of  the  dogmatic  and  didactic  teachings  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Prussian  schools  in  particular,  more  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  independent  and  experimental  work,  especially  in  geom- 
etry. Great  importance  should  be  attached  to  oral  expression  and 
mental  arithmetic.  The  students  should  be  trained  to  construct 
their  own  problems,  and  should  be  restricted  to  problems  of  a  practical 
character  rather  than  the  mere  elaboration  of  fictitious  exercises. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  graphs  and  graphic  representation, 
and  to  some  extent  to  the  history  of  important  theories  and  principles. 
In  the  final  year  the  instructor  should  be  given  free  scope  and  should 
aim  to  give  the  students  some  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of 
higher  mathematics  and  an  insight  into  mathematical  method  to 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  further  study. 

In  the  training  of  the  students  in  the  methods  of  the  teaching, 
two  principal  types  are  again  found.  A  number  of  States,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Prussia,  assign  instruction  in  methods  of  each 
subject  to  the  specialist.  Thus,  while  one  teacher  gives  the  general 
method  and  principles  of  teaching,  the  teacher  of  mathematics  has 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  special  methods  of  his  subject.  In 
the  second  type  one  teacher  has  charge  of  all  the  purely  pedagogic 
work  of  the  school  and  gives  courses  in  both  general  and  special 
methods.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  in  both  types  when  methods 
courses  are  handled  by  two  instructors,  there  may  be  not  only  an 
absence  of  imiformity,  but  even  that  contradictory  principles  may 
be  enunciated.  This  danger  is  all  the  greater  in  those  States  in 
which  the  specialist  in  subject  matter  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
elementary  school,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  feared  that  too  often 
the  special  teacher  of  method  may,  for  example,  be  inadequately 
trained  in  mathematics.  To  avoid  these  dangers  a  system  of  coop- 
eration has  been  adopted  in  Saxony  between  the  specialist  and  the 
teacher  of  general  method.  While  the  specialist  throughout  the 
course  aims  to  show  the  development  and  interconnection  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  subject  with  special  reference  to  the  elementary 
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school,  the  method  teacher  in  a  brief  course  of  15  hours  gives  a  his- 
torical outUne  of  the  special  method  and  discusses  the  aim  and 
problems  of  mathematical  instruction  and  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  material  for  the  elementary  schools.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  committee  already  referred  to  recommends  that  the  course 
on  method  should  include  the  methods  of  teaching  in  all  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools,  a  critical  study  of  methods  and  theories, 
and  an  examination  of  the  most  usual  apparatus  and  local  text- 
books. To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  the  course 
should  not  omit  reference  to  the  methods  both  of  the  kindergarten 
and  of  the  secondary  schools,  while  some  assistance  and  advice  should 
be  given  to  the  students  for  their  own  further  study. 

The  permanent  appointment  of  German  teachers  can  only  be 
secured  by  passing  a  second  examination  for  which  candidates  be- 
come ehgible  as  a  rule  two  years  after  they  have  passed  the  first 
examination  at  the  dose  of  their  normal  school  career.  The  second 
examination,  however,  is  rather  of  a  practical  or  professional  char- 
acter and  is  intended  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  as  a  teacher 
rather  than  as  a' student.  While  a  test  is,  as  a  rule,  given  in  a  special 
elective  subject,  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  professional 
skill.  Since  the  first  appointments  are  in  most  cases  in  rural  districts, 
the  teachers  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  any  study  that 
they  undertake  must  necessarily  be  done  independently  and  without 
guidance.  Bavaria  has  instituted  district  extension  courses  to  pre- 
pare for  the  second  examination,  but  this  practice  appears  to  be 
isolated.  A  stimulus  is  afforded  to  further  study  by  the  examinations 
for  promotion  to  principalships  or  positions  in  the  middle  schools 
and  normal  schools.  Increasing  opportunities  are  being  offered,  as 
in  Saxony,  Hesse,  Wurttemberg,  and  Bavaria,  to  students  who  acquit 
themselves  excellently  in  the  final  examination  at  the  normal  schools 
to  proceed  to  the  imiversities,  but  as  students  who  do  so  rarely 
return  to  the  elementary  schools,  a  discussion  of  these  facilities  and 
examinations  is  not  appropriate  here. 


The  Hungarian  normal  schools  are  maintained  by  the  State  or 
the  different  religious  denominations,  schools  of  the  latter  type 
being  in  the  majority.  Separate  schools  exist  for  the  training  of  men 
and  women.  All  the  schools  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  program 
prescribed  by  the  State.  These  have  been  recently  revised  (1911) 
and  brought  into  closer  agreement  with  modem  reform  movements. 
The  normal  schools  furnish  a  four-year  course  to  candidates  who  are 
admitted  at  the  age  of  14  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  intermediate  schools  (Biirgerschulen). 
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The  aim  of  instruction  in  mathematics  is  declared  to  be — 

the  study  of  algebraic  foundations  of  the  common  arithmetical  operations,  the  knowl- 
edge and  accurate  application  of  practical  arithmetical  problems  taken  from  daily 
life,  and  the  study  of  the  most  important  principles  and  the  simplest  practical  appli- 
cation of  elementary  geometry,  with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  elementary 
school  instruction. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  course  in  mathe- 


Aritkmetic  and  elementary  algebra:  Introduction  to  the  nomenclature  of  algebra; 
fimdamental  operations  of  algebra.  Negative  numbers,  the  number  system;  the 
fundamental  operations  in  the  decimal  system.  Divisibility  of  integral  numbers. 
Fundamental  operations  with  common  fractions  and  decimals.  Simple  equations 
with  one  unknown;  graphic  equations  with  two  or  three  unknowns. 

Geometry:  Measurement  of  length  and  angles.  Angles.  Parallel  straight  lines. 
The  chief  properties  of  the  triangle,  quadrilateral,  polygon,  and  circle. 


Arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra:  Powers  and  roots.  The  second  and  third  power 
of  algebraic  and  decimal  expressions.  Fractional  numbers;  pure  and  mixed  quad- 
ratic equations  with  one  unknown;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers. 

Geometry:  Principles  of  equality.  Problems  of  construction  with  reference  to  the 
triangle,  quadrilateral,  and  r^^ular  polygons.  Similarity  of  figiires;  similar  triangles; 
the  theorem  of  Pythagoras.  Inscribed  and  circumscribed  triangles  and  quadrilat- 
erals. Calculation  of  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  the  regular  hexagon. 
The  circumference.   Calculation  of  area  of  these  figures. 


Arithm£tic  and  elementary  algebra:  Proportion;  rule  of  three  and  proportional  divi- 
sion. Percentage  in  commercial  and  statistical  applications;  coinage;  alloys;  national 
and  foreign  money  systems. 

Geometry:  Analytic  geometry  of  the  point,  straight  line,  and  triangle,  with  corre- 
sponding development  of  the  prerequisite  algebraic  knowledge,  based  upon  the  func- 
tion concept  and  graphic  methods. 

Method:  Discussion  and  explanations  of  the  syllabus  and  suggestions  for  teaching 
arithmetic  and  geometry  in  the  elementary  schools,  including  a  consideration  of 
mai^ials,  textbooks,  and  apparatus. 


Arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra:  Simple  interest  and  discount.  Arithmetical  and 
geometric  progressions.  Principles  of  compound  interest  (savings  banks,  annuities, 
redemption  of  loans);  compound-interest  tables.  The  most  important  features  of 
commercial  practice  and  exchange. 

Geometry:  Relation  of  lines  and  planes  in  space.  Simple  exercises  in  leveling. 
Lines  of  equal  height.  Reading  of  topographic,  especially  military,  charts;  simple 
exercises  in  surveying.  Construction,  surface,  and  volume  of  the  prisms,  cylinder, 
pyramid,  cone,  and  conic  sections,  and  the  sphere.  Definition  and  construction  of 
-Qie  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola. 

The  chief  criticism  that  is  made  against  this  syllabus  is  on  the 
groimd  of  arrangement.    While  it  is  thought  that  the  addition  of 
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logarithms  and  the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  would  be  a  great 
gain^  it  is  felt  that  this  is  the  only  criticism  that  can  be  made  on  the 
gromid  of  subject  matter.  Considerable  improvement  could,  how- 
ever, be  made  if  all  the  arithmetic  were  completed  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  principles  and  of  algebra,  and  if  the  algebra  and  geom- 
etry were  more  closely  correlated. 

The  professional  study  in  the  normal  schools  begins  with  the  ob- 
servation of  instructions  in  the  model  school  from  the  third  year  on. 
Practice  teaching  is  commenced  in  the  third  year,  but  is  not  fully 
developed  until  the  fourth  year,  when  each  student  teaches  six  hours 
a  week. 


ITALY. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  Italian  elementary  schools  is  provided 
in  normal  schools,  which  are  classed  with  secondary  schools. 
The  normal  schools  are  organized  on  a  three-year  basis,  and  until 
recently  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  separate  institutions.  Co- 
educational schools  have,  however,  sprung  up  within  the  last  few 
years.  Since  the  normal  schools  can  not  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers  created  by  the  estabUshment  of  new  elementary  schools 
and  the  extension  of  the  elementary-school  period,  special  two-year 
courses  (corsi  magistrali)  have  been  established  for  students  who 
have  passed  through  the  ginnasij  which  give  a  five-year  secondary- 
school  course.  The  corsi  magistrali  are  mainly  of  a  professional 
character. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  normal  schools  at  about  the  age  of 
15  from  higher  elementary  or  intermediate  schools  with  three-year 
courses  beyond  the  elementary  schools — scuole  tecniche  for  boys  and 
scuole  complementari  for  girls.  Admission  is  by  certificate  from  these 
schools;  entrance  examinations  are  given  only  in  special  cases. 
Each  institution  is  equipped  with  a  complete  elementary  school  for 
practice  and  observation,  while  the  girls'  normal  schools  have,  in 
addition,  kindergartens  and  complementary  schools  attached 'to 
them. 

Normal-school  instructors  must  be  graduates  of  universities  and 
are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination.  In  the 
boys'  normal  school  the  same  instructor  has  charge  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  natural  sciences;  in  the  girls'  schools  these  subjects  are 
in  diflFerent  hands,  but  the  instructor  of  mathematics  is  also  required 
to  teach  in  the  complementary  school. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  mathematical  program,  which  is  given 
below,  is  the  omission  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  year  of  the  course 
and  the  introduction  of  algebra  in  its  place.  Special  attention  is 
also  given  to  method  in  the  second  year,  a  survival  probably  from 
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the  time  when  a  teacher's  lower  certificate  could  be  obtained  at  the 
close  of  that  year.    The  program  is  as  follows: 


Algebra:  Introductory  ideas.  The  four  operations  with  integral  quantities;  equar 
tions  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown.  Square  and  cube  roots  with  approxima- 
tions. 

Geometry:  Definitions  and  introduction  to  plane  geometry.  Angles,  triangles,  and 
quadrilaterals.  K^lar  and  irregular  polygons.  Circle.  Equality  of  polygons. 
Measurement  of  straight  lines,  angles,  polygons,  and  circles.  Equality  of  plane 
figures  and  principal  theorems  concerning  plane  figures. 


Arithmetic:  Magnitudes;  numbers;  numeration;  analysis  of  the  four  operations. 
Methods  of  teaching  numbers  and  the  four  operations  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Batio  and  proportion. 

Geometry:  Proportional  lines  and  similar  polygons.  Methods  of  teaching  the  notions 
of  plane  geometry  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Bookkeeping:  Inventory;  trial  balance;  accounts  rendered. 


Arithmetic:  Magnitudes  in  direct  and  inverse  ratio;  rule  of  three,  simple  and  com- 
pound; solution  of  related  problems  by  proportion  and  reduction  to  unity.  Methods 
of  teaching  the  rule  of  three  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Geometry:  Straight  lines  and  surfaces  and  their  relative  position  in  space.  Dihedral 
and  polyhedral  angles;  polyhedrons;  prisms,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone,  sphere.  Fimda- 
mental  notions  of  congruence  and  similarity.  Methods  of  teaching  solid  geometry 
and  the  metric  system  in  elementary  schools. 

Bookkeeping:  Daybook;  ledger;  caehbook. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  ambitious  program.  Its  critics  object  that 
the  time  allotted  to  it  is  insufficient,  and  that  the  arrangement  is 
illogical,  since  much  of  the  early  work  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
matter  which  is  at  present  postponed  to  a  later  year.  Furthermore, 
the  students  under  the  present  arrangement  fail  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  view  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  of 
the  program  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  regulations  prescribe 
that  arithmetic  must  be  taught  with  scientific  rigor,  while  instruction 
in  geometry  is  to  be  deductive  in  the  first  year  and  inductive  in  the 
second  and  third — a  distinction  which  the  reformers  regard  as  vague 
and  meaningless. 

The  normal  schools  have  been  under  fire  for  some  time.  It  is  felt 
that  the  course  of  three  years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  train 
cultured  and  efficient  teachers.  The  practice  of  crowding  the  aca- 
demic and  cultural  subjects  and  the  professional  subjects  together  is 
not  only  dangerous,  but  results  in  inefficiency.  Demands  are  now 
being  made  for  a  longer  course;  for  a  separation  of  the  two  main 
purposes  of  the  normal  schools — the  general  and  professional  training; 
for  better  coordination  between  the  various  subjects;  and  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  program  to  the  exclusion  of  the  superfluous  and  an 
emphasis  on  the  new  elements  demanded  by  modem  culture. 


FiKST  YBAR  (three  hours  boys,  two  hours  girls). 


SECOND  TEAB  (tWO  hours). 


THIRD  TEAR  (tWO  hours). 
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The  Russian  public  elementary  school  system  provides  for  three 
types  of  schools:  The  ungraded  elementary  school  with  a  course  of 
three  years,  gradually  being  extended  to  four  years,  receiving  pupils 
at  the  age  of  7;  the  two-class  elementary  school  wMch  gives  a  five- 
year  course,  divided  into  two  sections  of  three  and  two  years,  and 
which  receives  pupils  at  the  age  of  7;  and  the  mimicipal  elementary 
school,  which  in  general  gives  a  four-year  course  to  pupils  coming 
from  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  10  or  11.  The  first  two 
types  of  school  are  taught  by  a  single  teacher.  The  mathematical 
work  of  these  schools  is  necessarily  simple.  In  the  elementary 
schools  arithmetic  only  is  taught,  with  the  briefest  outlines  of 
geometry.  The  arithmetic  here  covers  the  four  operations  with 
abstract  and  concrete  numbers  and  simple  fractions,  and  geometry 
includes  simple  ideas  of  form  and  measurement.  Five  hours  a  week 
for  the  whole  school  are  allotted  to  the  subject.  In  the  elementary 
schools  with  two  classes  the  program  is  somewhat  extended,  but  there 
is  much  variation  both  in  selection  of  subject  matter  and  in  the  time 
allotment,  which  ranges  from  three  to  six  hours  for  arithmetic  and 
from  one  to  three  hours  for  geometry.  Arithmetic  is  carried  up  to 
common  fractions,  decimals,  problems  in  the  rule  of  three,  alligation, 
alloys,  partnership,  and  interest.  Instruction  in  geometry  is  limited 
to  a  concrete  basis. 

The  mathematical  work  in  the  mimicipal  elementary  schools  is 
still  organized  on  the  basis  of  regulations  issued  in  1877,  and  includes 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra.  Arithmetic,  to  whidi  are  devoted 
from  8  to  16  hours  a  week  in  all  the  classes  together,  covers  recurring 
decimals  and  proportions.  Geometry,  from  6  to  9  hours  a  week,  is 
restricted  to  a  fairly  complete  study  of  the  problems  occurring  in 
plane  geometry.  The  work  in  algebra,  from  2  to  4  hours  a  week,  is 
carried  as  far  as  simple  equations. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  the  preparation  of  students  who 
enter  the  normal  schools  is  very  slight.  Two  types  of  normal  schools 
are  maintained,  corresponding  to  the  two  main  types  of  elementary 
schools.  The  normal  seminaries  are  intended  for  the  training  of 
teachers  (men  and  women)  for  the  lower  elementary  schools — the 
ungraded  and  the  two-class  schools — and  the  normal  institutes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  (men  only)  for  the  mimicipal  schools.  Students 
are  admitted  to  these  institutions  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive 
examination.  Candidates  for  the  normal  seminaries  are  drawn  from 
among  the  more  able  pupils  of  the  two-class  schools,  who,  on  com- 
pleting their  course,  usually  remain  for  review  and  practical  work 
under  the  direction  of  their  teachers  until  they  reach  the  eligible  age 
of  14.    Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  institutes  must  have 
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completed  the  course  pf  a  municipal  elementary  school  and  be  16 
years  of  age. 

The  length  of  the  normal  seminary  course  is  three  years,  but  efforts 
are  successfully  being  made  to  extend  it  to  four  years.  The  aim  of 
the  mathematical  course  is  closely  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the 
future  career  of  the  students,  i.  e.,  the  cmriculum  of  the  lower  ele- 
mentary schools.    The  coiurse  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Theoretic  arithmetic  with  solution  of  problems.  Five  to  eight  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  according  to  the  previous  preparation  of  the  students. 

(2)  Principles  of  algebra.  Here  there  is  much  divergence,  both  in  standards,  which 
vary  from  simple  equations  to  quadratic  equations,  progressions,  and  logarithms,  and 
in  time  which  ranges  from  one  to  five  hours  a  week. 

(3)  Six  to  eight  hours  a  week  are  given  to  geometry,  the  program  in  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  secondary  schools  (given  below)  with  the  exception  that  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  surveying. 

The  two  upper  classes  have  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  one  horn*  a  week  being  given  to  each.  The 
graduating  class  has  practice  teaching  in  a  two-class  school. 

The  aim  of  the  work  of  the  normal  institutes  is  defined  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  normal  seminaries.  The  standards  are  accordingly 
higher,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  the  preparation  of  the 
students  has  been  more  extensive.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
mathematical  course : 

(1)  Theory  of  arithmetic  (one-half  to  three  hours  a  week). 

(2)  Algebra  up  to  binomial  theorem,  recurring  decimals,  etc.  (seven  to  eight  hoius). 

(3)  Geometry  (four  to  five  hours)  follows  the  program  of  the  secondary  schools,  viz: 
Straight  lines;  angles;  parallels;  triangles,  quadrilaterals  and  polygons  in  general; 
circumference.  Fundamental  problems  of  construction  and  nimierical  examples. 
Measurement  of  straight  lines  and  angles.  Proportionality  of  segments.  Similarity 
of  triangles  and  polygons.  Numerical  relation  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle.  Regular 
polygons.  Limits.  Length  of  circimaference  and  calculation  of  it.  Simple  problems 
of  constructions  and  numerical  applications  to  each  figure  studied.  Relative  position 
of  lines  and  planes  in  space.   Dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles. 

Regular  polyhedrons — areas  and  volume  of  prisms  and  pyramids — around  bodies — 
cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere,  and  calculation  of  their  area  and  volume. 

(4)  Plane  trigonometry  with  a  Uttle  of  spherical  trigonometry  (one  or  two  hours). 
This  subject,  however,  is  not  prescribed  and  may  be  introduced  optionaUy. 

The  upper  classes  have  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  municipal  elementary  schools,  to  which  the  graduating 
class  is  also  assigned  for  practice  teaching. 

The  regulations  roconmiend  that  the  method  of  teaching  in  the 
normal  seminaries  should  be  didactic  without  neglecting,  however, 
the  importance  of  developing  habits  of  independent  work.  In  the 
normal  institutes  the  method  of  the  recitation  is  employed  with  drill 
reviews  about  every  term.  The  textbooks  play  a  secondary  part 
and  are  used  merely  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  same  books  are 
used  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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The  staffs  of  the  normal  semmaries  are  recruited  from  among 
university  graduates  and  in  mathematics  from  those  who  have 
graduated  in  the  faculty  of  science.  But  since  the  supply  of  these 
is  short,  graduates  of  the  normal  institutes  are  not  infrequently 
appointed.  In  the  normal  institutes  the  instructors  are  exclusively 
university  graduates.  It  is  objected  that  such  training  is  not  ade- 
quate qualiiScation  for  normal  school  positions,  since  the  university 
graduates  have  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  elementary 
schools  and  have  had  no  pedagogic  training,  while  the  courses  of  the 
normal  schools  are  not  definitely  prescribed.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  these  disadvantages  are  offset  by  the  introduction  of  a  broad 
and  scholarly  spirit  into  the  training  of  the  future  teachers. 

Since  the  supply  of  normal  school  graduates  is  small,  candidates 
for  teaching  positions  are  also  accepted  who  pass  examinations  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  with- 
out any  special  training  in  one  type  or  other  of  the  normal  schools. 


SWEDEN. 

The  system  of  normal  schools  of  Sweden  belongs  to  that  class  which 
limits  itself  somewhat  closely  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  future  teacher. 
Two  types  of  schools  are  maintained — the  regular  four-year  normal 
school  for  men  and  women,  maintained  by  the  State,  and  institutions 
for  training  infant  school  teachers  (Kleinschulseminar),  attended 
almost  entirely  by  women,  and  giving  a  course  varying  in  duration 
from  one  to  two  years. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  must  be  between 
16  and  26  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  on  the  subjects  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Since  the  number  of  candidates 
is  usually  greater  than  the  number  of  vacancies,  this  examination  is 
practically  competitive.  Preparatory  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished to  cram  students  for  these  examinations.  Some  of  the  students 
are  graduates  of  ''Real  schools."  Students  from  the  universities 
who  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  are  admitted  to  short  courses, 
usually  of  one  yearns  duration.  The  instruction  in  the  normal  schools 
is  given  by  university-trained  specialists  who  have  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  candidates  for  teaching  appointments  in  secondary  schools. 

The  mathematical  course  of  the  normal  school  is  at  present  still 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  furnish  a  much  more 
extensive  course  than  that  found  in  elementary  schools.  The  regu- 
lations bearing  on  the  subjects  date  back  to  1886,  with  some  amend- 
ments ia  1894,  and  do  not  contemplate  an  extensive  course.  Their 
prescriptions,  however,  are  regarded  as  minimal,  and  several  normal 
schools  have  adopted  broader  standards.   Thus  they  have  iatro- 
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duced  algebra  up  to  arithmetical  and  geometric  progressions,  geome- 
try of  as  high  a  standard  as  that  taught  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  a  little  trigonometry,  branches  which  are  not  required  by  the 
r^ulations.  Four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  mathematics  in  the 
first  three  years  and  two  hours  in  the  fourth.  Professional  work  is 
begun  in  the  second  year  with  observation  and  practice  teaching 
under  the  direction  of  the  specialist  instructors. 

The  following  general  outline  of  the  course  in  mathematics  repre- 
sents the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  present  day;  the  latter 
is  being  strongly  influenced  by  modem  reform  tendencies: 

Exercises  to  attain  speed  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  four  operations  with  int^al 
numbers  and  fractions,  with  applications  and  problems  on  the  most  important  prac- 
tical needs;  the  knowledge  of  theory  underlying  these  operations;  the  theory  of 
numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown;  mental  arithmetic,  espe- 
cially with  the  numbers  from  1  to  100;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  root;  and  in- 
troduction to  bookkeeping. 

Principles  of  geometric  bodies,  the  general  properties  of  the  most  important  plane 
figures,  with  the  method  of  their  measurement  and  calculation. 

The  institutions  for  training  infant-school  teachers  (Kleinschul- 
seminar)  are  governed  by  the  regulations  of  1897.  The  scope  of  the 
mathematical  course  is  even  more  restricted  than  of  that  given  above. 
It  includes:  Speed  in  the  four  operations  with  integral  numbers  and 
fractions,  and  their  appUcation  to  simple  practical  problems  with 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

While  geometry  is  not  referred  to  in  the  regulations,  it  has  been 
introduced  in  several  institutions. 

The  whole  question  of  the  normal-school  curriculum  has  been  under 
discussion  for  several  years,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  changes 
will  be  made  that  will  bring  the  curriculum  into  conformity  with  the 
demands  of  recent  reform  movements. 


The  educational  system  of  Switzerland  presents  an  interesting 
parallel  with  that  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the  training  of 
teachers  is  concerned,  the  system  is  entirely  local,  though  slight  aid 
is  given  by  the  Federal  Government.  Since,  as  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  students  without  the  minimum  require- 
ments usually  established  under  systems  that  are  centrally  organized, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  present  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  normal  schools  are  public  and  private;  some  are  independent 
institutions,  others  are  departments  of  secondary  or  ''middle" 
schools;  a  few  are  coeducational;  others  admit  only  one  sex.  In  a 
few  instances  special  short  courses  of  two  or  three  semesters  are 
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organized  for  graduates  of  the  ''Real  schools"  and  gyronasiiuns,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  normal  schools  are  intended  for  students  enter- 
ing between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  from  a  higher  elementary  school 
(Sekundarschule).  With  a  few  exceptions  the  duration  of  the  coiu*ses 
is  four  years.  The  divergence  of  standards  of  attainment  is  very 
great;  some  institutions  offer  the  same  standard  of  work  as  the 
gymnasiums,  while  others  hardly  surpass  those  of  the  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  the  best  schools  the  mathematical  subjects 
include  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  theory  of  pro- 
jections, commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  and  mathematical 
drawing.  The  total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  these  subjects  ranges 
from  10  to  28  a  week,  with  an  average  of  about  19  for  the  four  classes. 

At  least  three  types  of  courses  can  be  distinguished:  (1)  Those 
limited  to  a  review  of  the  elementary  school  courses  and  instruction 
in  method;  (2)  those  which  aim  to  give  a  deeper  and  better  com- 
mand of  the  mathematical  work  of  the  elementary,  higher  elemen- 
tary, and  ''middle"  (secondary)  schools  with  an  emphasis  on  prac- 
tical and  mental  arithmetic — the  idea  of  number,  numeration,  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  and  general  insight  into  the  content  side 
of  practical  arithmetic;  (3)  those  in  which  matliematics  is  taught  as 
in  the  gymnasiums  as  a  cultural  subject  with  training  in  mathemati- 
cal thinking. 

In  general,  the  courses  in  geometry  confine  themselves  to  the  study 
of  surface  and  volume.  But  attempts  are  being  made  to  extend  this 
and  to  include  the  theory  of  projections,  conic  sections,  mathematical 
geography,  and  physics. 

The  methods  of  instruction  naturally  vary  with  the  scope  of  the 
courses,  so  that  while  drill  is  emphasized  in  the  lower  stage  the  higher 
stage  introduces  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  perhaps  be  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  in  hand  to  present  an  outline  of  one  of  the  fullest  courses, 
premising,  however,  that  this  represents  the  goal  to  which  most  of 
the  normal  institutions  (for  men  at  any  rate)  aspire  rather  than  con- 
ditions widely  prevalent.  The  course  given  is  that  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  at  Kusnacht. 

Aim  of  mathematics  course:  To  give  traming  in  clear  comprehension  of  space  and 
number  in  the  use  of  critical  and  logical  processes  of  numerical  and  measurable  quan- 
tities; to  develop  ability  in  terse,  clear,  and  logical  expression;  to  train  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  quantitative  relations  and  problems  of  practical  life,  nature,  and  tech- 
nology, and  to  solve  these  with  insight  and  accuracy  by  calculation  and  drawing. 

rni8T  YEAR  (five  hours). 

(a)  ArOhmetic:  Review  of  rule  of  three  and  simple  bookkeeping;  profit  and  cost 
accoimts.   Mental  arithmetic.   Short  methods.   Ratio  and  proportion. 

(&)  General  arithmetic:  Operations  of  the  first  and  second  stages  with  general  num- 
ben;  rational  numbeis;  powers  with  integral  exponents. 
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(e)  Algdmi:  Equations  of  the  fiist  degree  with  one  unknown.  Problems. 

(d)  Plane  geometry:  Review  of  ideas  of  space  and  the  estabMshment  of  fundamental 
ideas.  Lines,  circle;  measurement  of  distance  and  angles;  parallels  and  central  and 
axial  symmetry;  congruence.  Translation  and  rotation.  Oonatruction  of  triangles. 
Principles  of  general  and  special  quadrilaterals,  secants,  tangents,  and  circumscribed 
triangles.  Comparison,  computation,  and  measurement  of  the  areas  of  triangles  and 
polygons. 

SECOND  TEAR  (six  hoUrs). 

(a)  Bookkeeping:  Accoimts  current  with  payment  of  interest  and  use  of  interest 
tables;  elements  of  double  entry  limited  to  simple  conmiercial  processes. 

(6)  Arithmetic:  Extraction  of  square  and  cube  root.  Irrational  numbers.  General 
involution.   Prime  numbers. 

(c)  Algebra:  Equations  of  first  degree  with  several  unknowns. 

(d)  Plane  geometry:  Similarity  of  plane  figures.  Scale  drawing.  Regular  polygons 
and  measurement  of  circle.  Construction  of  simple  algebraic  expressions.  Line  and 
circle  as  loci.  Methods  of  solving  problems  in  planimetric  construction.  Practical 
exercises  in  use  of  simple  instruments.  Application  to  surveying  of  small  plats  of 
land. 

(e)  TrigonoTnetry:  Definition  of  the  functions  of  acute  angles;  study  of  right  angles 
and  equilateral  triangles.   Problems  with  use  of  numerical  values  of  functions. 

THiRn  TBAB  (five  or  ax  hours). 

(a)  Arithmetic:  Theory  of  common  logarithms.  Arithmetical  and  geometric  pro- 
gressions.  Compound  interest  and  annuities. 

(h)  Algebra:  Solution  and  theory  of  equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one 
unknown. 

(c)  Trigonometry:  Principles  of  obtuse  angles,  triangle  and  geometric  application. 
Continuation  of  definitions.  Problems,  especially  of  triangulation.  Physics  and 
solid  geometry.  General  definitions  and  chief  principles  of  goniometry.  Construction 
of  trigonometric  expressions  and  examples  of  the  trigonometric  analysis  of  geometric 
constructions. 

(d)  Solid  geometry:  Relative  positions  of  objects  in  space,  and  especially  parallels 
and  perpendiculars.  The  idea  of  projections,  measurement  of  distances  and  space, 
angles,  symmetry.  Uniquely  determined  construction  of  trihedral  and  polyhedral 
angles.  The  sum  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  convex  polyhedrons.  Euler's  ^eorem 
on  polyhedrons  and  regular  polyhedrons. 

(e)  Theory  of  prqjecHom:  Inclined  parallel  projections  as  illustrative  material. 
R^resentotion  of  points,  straight  lines,  plane  polygons,  and  simple  objects  in  ground 
plan  and  elevation.  Folding.  The  ellipse  as  projection  of  a  circle  and  its  focal 
determination. 

FOTTRTH  TEAR  (six  hoUrs). 

(a)  Arithmetic:  The  principal  notions  of  permutationB.  Elmnents  of  probability 
applied  to  insurance. 

(6)  Coordinate  geometry:  Rectangular  and  polar  coordinates  in  plane  and  space. 
Graphic  representation  of  the  simplest  functions  of  one  variable.  Graphic  solution  of 
Dsmerical  equations. 

(c)  Solid  geometry:  The  effete  and  its  related  surfaces.  Plane  sections  of  these 
surfaces.  Si^ericflJ  triangles.  Areas  and  volume  of  simple  solids  and  their  parts. 
Application  to  determination  of  weight. 

(cO  Theory  of  projections:  Representation  of  polyhedra  and  elementary  curved 
solids  in  ground  plan  and  elevation.  Plane  diagrams  of  the  surfaces  of  solids.  Making 
of  modete.  Th»  chief  map  projections.   Simple  problems  of  intersection  with  appli- 
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cation  to  shading.  Fundamental  ideas  of  geometric  perepectiye,  especially  of  the 
vanishing  point  and  foreshortening. 

(e)  Methodic  and  historical  survey  in  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  arithmetic  and  the 
study  of  forms  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  certification  of  the  students  as  teachers  depends  on  a  final 
examination  which  consists  of  two  parts,  general-academic  and  pro- 
fessional. Both  parts  of  the  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time,  or  the  professional  examination  in  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing may  be  postponed  for  one  or  two  years  during  which  the  candi- 
dates are  expected  to  teach  in  an  elementary  school.  No  provision 
is  made,  however,  for  the  supervision  of  the  candidates  during  this 
period. 


UNITED  STATES. 

In  dealing  with  educational  topics  concerning  the  United  States  it 
is  difficult  to  do  more  than  present  a  general  picture  of  tendencies, 
since  the  standards  in  different  parts  of  the  country  vary  so  greatly 
and  since  they  are  at  different  stages  in  their  development.  But 
this  variety  is  perhaps  no  greater  than  in  Switzerland  and,  in  the 
matter  of  training  of  teachers,  than  in  England.  In  some  States 
the  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are 
still  no  higher  than  the  attainments  of  one  or  two  years  beyond  the 
elementary  schools,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  teachers  may 
have  the  qualifications  of  college  graduates.  The  most  general 
standard  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  graduation  from  high  school, 
with  two  years  of  normal  school  training.  The  mathematical  attain- 
ments will  thus  have  been  acquired  in  the  eight  grades  of  an  elemen- 
tary school,  four  years  of  high  school,  and  two  years  of  normal 
school. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  grades  covers  the  four  fundamental 
operations,  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage,  with  business  appli- 
cations. Mensuration  and  algebra  are  included  in  some  systems  in 
the  eighth  grade.  There  is  more  uniformity  in  the  first  six  grades 
than  in  the  last  two.  The  variations  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  due  not  only  to  differences  in  amount  of  subject  matter 
taught,  but  also  to  the  employment  of  the  department  system. 
Departmental  teaching  in  these  grades  is  quite  common  in  the  larger 
school  systems  and  is  being  extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
permit.  Under  this  system  teachers  are  employed  who  are  not  only 
more  experienced,  but  have  had  special  training  for  the  work  and  are 
frequency  coDege  graduates.  Where  algebra  and  geometry  are  not 
introduced,  more  intensive  work  is  given  in  the  practical  and  busi- 
ness applications  of  arithmetic.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  better 
schools  to  emphasize  thoroughness  and  practical  utility.  In  the 
schools  where  algebra  is  taught,  there  is  again  some  variation  in  scope 
and  method;  some  courses  are  merely  based  on  high-school  texts;  in 
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others  the  subject  is  introduced  as  part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic. 
The  amotint  of  geometry  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  has  in 
recent  years  tended  to  decrease.  The  mensuration  of  geometric 
figures  has  always  been  included  in  arithmetic  textbooks.  The 
reform  movement  in  geometry,  however,  while  not  widespread,  aims 
to  cultivate  habits  of  geometric  study  and  to  train  such  powers  of 
observation  and  generalization  as  pertain  to  geometric  data. 

In  the  high  schools  the  curriculum  in  mathematics  is  determined 
in  general  by  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  especially 
in  those  States  which  have  a  complete  and  State-wide  organization  of 
education,  crowned  by  the  imiversity.  This  is  true,  also,  in  other 
States  and  even  in  the  smaller  communities,  where  few,  if  any,  of  the 
pupils  plan  to  go  to  college,  and  where  the  local  school  committee 
disclaims  the  intention  of  following  imiversity  guidance.  And  even 
where  this  is  not  true  of  other  subjects  of  study,  it  holds  for  the 
mathematical  curriculum,  because,  apart  from  the  colleges,  the  sub- 
ject is  not  defined  by  any  other  authority  that  the  schools  are  willing 
to  accept. 

The  ordinary  mathematical  course  in  high  schools  includes  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  and,  less  fre- 
frequently,  arithmetic.  The  algebra  courses  are  usually  divided  into 
three  groups — (1)  up  to  quadratics;  (2)  quadratics  up  to  the  bino- 
mial theorem;  and  (3)  an  advanced  course,  including  various  discon- 
nected subjects  and  intended  to  furnish  preparation  for  further 
mathematical  study.  In  plane  geometry  the  ordinary  sequence  is 
that  of  L^endre,  including  geometric  constructions  and  original  exer- 
cises ("  riders  ") .  Under  soUd  geometry  are  included  the  usual  topics 
up  to  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  sphere.  The  course  in  trigo-^ 
nometry  includes  definitions,  the  formulas  and  their  proofs,  loga- 
rithms, and  triangles  with  practical  applications  to  surveying  and 
navigation.  Where  arithmetic  is  included,  not  more  than  half  a 
year  is  devoted  to  it,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies  in  the  elementary  school  preparation,  or  in  order 
to  insure  facility  and  accuracy  in  routine  operations.  It  must  be 
noted  that  under  the  elective  system  no  student  in  high  school  is 
required  to  take  all  the  courses  offered  in  mathematics,  with  the  result 
that  the  mathematical  equipment  of  the  future  teachers  varies  con- 
siderably both  in  scope  and  depth. 


The  institutions  for  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  are 
in  a  preponderating  majority  normal  schools  maintained  by  the  State. 
A  few  of  the  lai^er  cities  maintain  their  own  training  institutions,  and 
there  exist  in  addition  a  number  of  private  normal  schools.  More 
recently  there  have  been  established  training  classes  in  connection 
with  high  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  rural 
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schools.  The  high-school  training  classes  usually  offer  one  year  of 
professional  study  either  as  part  of  or  at  the  end  of  the  regular  high- 
school  course.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  entrance  requirements, 
in  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  work  offered,  and  in  the  length  of 
the  course.  With  the  exception  of  the  high-school  training  classes, 
the  training  institutions  as  a  rule  offer  a  two-year  professional  course 
based  on  graduation  from  high  schools.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  impossible 
to  generalize,  for  some  normal  schools  offer  five-year  courses  beyond 
the  elementary  school;  others  one-year  courses  beyond  the  high 
school.  The  State  normal  schools  with  a  two-year  course  beyond  the 
high  school  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  They  are  generally  supported 
by  appropriations  by  the  State  legislatures.  A  small  number  of  these 
schools  are  supported  by  a  specified  State  tax,  supplemented  by  ap- 
propriations by  the  State  l^islatures,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  receive 
some  income  from  the  sale  or  rental  of  pubUc-land  grants.  A  few 
State  normal  schools  have  small  permanent  endowments.  Tuition  is 
free,  except  for  shght  incidental  fees,  to  persons  declaring  an  intention 
to  teach  in  the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  schools  in  the  South,  the  State  normal  schools  are 
coeducational. 

The  curriculum  of  these  schools  includes  academic  and  professional 
subjects.  The  quality  of  the  academic  work  varies  greatly,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  preparation  of  the  students,  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the  heavy  programs 
that  they  too  frequently  carry.  But  the  graduates  of  the  better  nor- 
mal schools  usually  receive  full  credit  for  two  years'  work  on  entrance 
to  college  and  imiversities.  The  professional  studies  include  psy- 
chology, history  of  education,  methods,  observation  and  criticism  of 
instruction,  and  practice  teaching.  All  normal  schools  have  facilities 
for  practice  teaching,  either  in  schools  imder  their  immediate  control  or 
in  schools  of  the  regular  pubUc  system.  The  practice  or  training  school 
is  usually  imder  the  chaise  of  a  member  of  the  normal  school  f  acuity, 
whose  task  it  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  and  prac- 
tice schools.  The  practice  teaching  of  the  students  is  done  imder  his 
supervision  and  that  of  critic  teachers. 

There  are  as  yet  no  definite  qualifications  required  from  normal- 
school  teachers.  Accordingly,  while  the  majority  of  the  teachers  who 
have  charge  of  mathematics  are  college  trained,  there  is  still  a  large 
number  with  only  high-school  or  normal-school  training.  Most  of  the 
teachers  of  mathematics  would  prescribe  work  through  the  calculus 
as  the  minimum  academic  preparation  for  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
normal  schools;  a  few  would  include  more  advanced  courses  as  the 
minimum.  It  is  generally  admitted,  too,  that  such  teachers  should 
have  had  some  professional  preparation  as  well  as  experience  in  teach- 
ing in  elementary  and  high  schools.  With  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  as,  for  example,  the 
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inchision  of  analytics  and  calculus  in  the  curriculum  offered,  there  is 
a  tendency  also  to  require  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  from  the 
teachers  of  these  subjects. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  students  have  had  a  high-school  course 
in  arithmetic  of  one  term  or  semester,  one  year  or  more  of  algebra, 
and  one  year  of  geometry,  usually  plane.  In  some  normal  schools 
arithmetic  is  required  of  students  * 'found  wanting"  in  its  subject 
matter.  In  many  schools  solid  geometry,  advanced  arithmetic, 
advanced  algebra,  and  trigonometry  are  offered  as  electives. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  first 
six  grades  has  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter  in  formal  mathematics 
far  beyond  any  of  the  actual  needs  arising  within  these  grades. 
That  this  knowledge  of  subjects  beyond  elementary  arithmetic  is 
effective  in  the  teaching  of  the  arithmetic,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  show.  The  formal  and  isolated  character  of  the  work  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  as  they  are  usually  taught,  leaves  them  barren  of 
any  content  values  having  a  bearing  upon  anything  which  appears 
in  the  usual  work  of  the  first  six  grades.  Even  in  the  best  normal 
schools  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  work  in  algebra  and  geometry 
is  any  less  academic  than  in  the  classical  high  schools.  In  the 
normal  school  ''humanistic"  values  should  certainly  most  fully 
reveal  themselves.  There  is  but  Uttle  specific  preparation  for  the 
teaching,  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  mathematics.  There  is  a 
failure  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "this  (seventh) 
grade  marks  the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  pupil  should  pass 
from  mere  control  and  manipulation  to  imderstanding  and  investi- 
gation," and  to  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  needed  to  lead  the 
pupil  out  into  the  broader  field  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  following  table  shows  for  64  schools  the  different  courses 
given,  the  number  of  schools  offering  each  course,  and  the  average 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  course: 

Number  of  schools  offering  certain  courses. 


Subjects. 


Number 
of  schools 
offering. 


Average 
number 
of  hours. 


Arithmetic  

Elementary  algebra .... 

Plane  geometry  

Advanced  algebra  

Solid  geometry  

Methods  of  teaching.. . . 

>ffithA'»ft*1^  

Plane  trigononurtry  

SphericM  trigonometry . 

Analytics  

Calcolus  

Theory  of  equations  

Differential  equations . . 

Surveying  

Analytical  mechanics . . 
History  of  mathematics 


All. 
All. 
All. 
9 
18 

82 

40 
4 

25 
23 
3 
1 

11 
1 
8 


100 
171 
143 
108 
72 


77 
80 
06 
87 
52 
48 
57 
48 
70 
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The  professional  courses  and  work  include  a  course  in  arithmetic 
methods  or  in  arithmetic  with  some  attention  to  methods  in  all 
normal  schools,  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  some  form  in 
most  of  them,  and  a  course  in  the  history  of  mathematics  in  very  few. 
The  subconmiittee  of  Committee  No.  I,  that  dealt  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  branches  in  the  preparation  of  the  American 
report  to  the  international  commission,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
great  differences  in  ideals  and  practice  exist  with  reference  to  the 
following  points:  There  is  variation  from  method  as  a  mere  incident 
to  subject  matter  to  the  use  of  full  time  for  method  in  "methods" 
courses;  from  no  use  whatever  of  current  literature  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  to  *'very  extensive"  use  of  such  literature;  from  no 
consideration  of  games  and  recreational  devices  to  very  careful 
consideration  and  testing  of  these;  from  no  consideration  of  the 
course  of  study  in  arithmetic  for  the  grades  to  the  full  development 
of  such  a  course  and  the  organization  for  presentation  of  certain 
of  its  units;  from  no  mention  at  all  of  the  history  of  the  development 
and  teaching  of  mathematics  to  the  establishment  of  well-oiganized 
courses  in  this  subject;  from  no  observation  of  lessons  in  arithmetic 
in  the  grades  in  connection  with  methods  courses  to  one  observa- 
tion lesson  each  week  during  the  course;  from  no  practice  teaching 
at  all  required  in  mathematics  to  practice  work  in  arithmetic  for 
all  in  at  least  two  grades;  from  no  supervision  of  practice  work  and 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  training  school  by  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  to  close,  jointly  responsible  supervision  with  the 
grade  supervisors;  from  positive  discouraging  of  departmental  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  the  grades  to  positive  advocating  of  it  in  middle 
and  upper  grades;  and  from  no  differentiation  in  training  for  the 
grades  to  courses  in  detailed  special  methods  for  primary  grades. 

There  are  also  evident  the  following  points  of  general  imiformity: 
Entrance  requirements  to  methods  courses  in  arithmetic  are  quite 
uniformly  high-school  courses  of  about  one-half  year's  work  in 
arithmetic,  one  year  in  algebra,  and  one-half  year  or  one  year  in 
plane  geometry.  Some  kind  of  methods  or  teacher's  course  in 
mathematics  is  found  in  all.  Some  form  of  observation  work, 
either  in  connection  with  the  course  in  arithmetic  methods  or  with 
general  method  or  practice  teaching,  is  advocated  by  all.  In  gen- 
eral, departmental  work  below  the  seventh  is  discouraged.  No  school 
is  fully  satisfied  with  its  present  practice. 

Suggestions  for  reform  are  of  four  types:  Greater  knowledge  of 
subject  matter;  a  reorganization  of  arithmetic  material,  giving  it 
more  vital  relatioDship  to  the  child's  life  and  to  social  life;  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic;  and  a  closer, 
more  vital  relationship  between  the  department  of  mathematics 
and  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  training  school.    Three  ways 
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are  suggested  for  bringing  about  this  last  relationship:  By  more 
systematic  observation  work  in  the  grades,  by  more  responsibility 
for  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  grades, 
and  by  the  closer  supervision  of  practice  teaching  in  arithmetic  by 


From  inferences  based  upon  the  forcing,  and  from  reflection  upon 
the  general  problem,  the  committee  believe  that  the  best  theory  and 
practice  of  to-day  point  to  the  following  conclusions:  That  a  foim- 
dation  in  subject  matter  as  a  basis  for  the  professional  study  of 
mathematics  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  should  include  a  minimum  of  one-half  year  in 
high-school  arithmetic,  one  year  of  algebra,  and  one  year  of  geometry  ; 
that,  exclusive  of  all  courses  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  principles  of 
teaching,  genmd  method,  or  history  of  education,  a  Triininmim  of 
one-half  year's  professional  study  of  arithmetic  should  be  required 
to  include  the  following:  A  course  in  ^'special  method,"  the  teaching 
of  elementary  mathematics  which  should  consider  the  more  elemen- 
tary phases  of  the  psychology  of  number;  principles  of  general  method 
in  their  application  to  arithmetic;  educational  values  of  arithmetic 
and  the  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  general  educational  scheme;  the 
organization  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in  arithmetic;  the 
organization  of  typical  imits  of  subject  matter  for  presentation  to 
appropriate  grades;  the  development  and  writing  of  typical  plans  for 
teaching;  the  utilization  of  local  and  general  economic  studies  for 
number  application;  the  observation  and  discussion  of  typical  lessons 
in  the  grades  showing  concrete  applications  of  principles  developed; 
the  place  of  games  and  other  recreational  devices  in  lower  grade  work 
in  number,  and  the  historical  development  of  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, showing  the  place  and  value  of  certain  ''methods,"  as  the 
Grube,  Speer,  etc. 

The  committee  believe,  further,  that  every  school  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  mathematics  should  develop  a  museum  or 
teaching  collection  of  materials — apparatus,  books,  pamphlets,  papers, 
etc. — which  will  aid  in  interpreting  the  historic  development  of  the 
subject,  present-day  practice,  textbooks,  etc.;  that  the  head  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  should  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  in  the  training 
school  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  education  and  the 
supervisors  in  the  training  school;  that  the  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  should  aid  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  training  school;  and  that  he,  as  well  as  the  super- 
visors or  critic  teachers,  should  be  able  to  give  demonstration  lessons 
in  the  training  school  illustrative  of  principles  of  teaching  developed 
in  the  ''methods"  class,  and  that  the  points  of  emphasis  in  all  obser- 
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vations,  discussions,  plans,  and  criticisms  should  be  upon  the  basis  of 
fundamental  principles  rather  than  upon  petty  details. 

The  aim  in  the  whole  professional  consideration  of  mathematics 
for  teachers  of  these  grades  is,  broadly,  to  give  acquaintance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  arithmetic,  of  the  organization 
of  its  subject  matter,  of  its  place  in  the  educational  scheme,  and  of 
its  historical  development.  The  teacher  should  be  given  the  peda- 
gogical outlook  and  perspective  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  the  ways 
and  means  of  teaching  its  details.  He  should  know  enough  of  the 
psychology  of  number  to  enable  him  to  secure  healthy  interest  and 
adequate  drill  and  to  sacrifice  neither  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  at  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be 
to  find  teachers  for  departments  of  mathematics  in  normal  schools 
who  themselves  have  the  wide  pedagogic  outlook  desired  for  such 
work.  When  teachers  can  be  found  who  have  this  larger  perspective 
and  who  will  regard  the  training  school  as  the  laboratory  for  develop- 
ing insight,  intelligence,  and  a  minimum  of  skill  in  the  teacher  to  be 
sent  out  into  the  field  at  large,  this  vital,  daily  imion  of  theory  and 
practice  will  do  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  prospective 
teacher  in  elementary  mathematics. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  recommendations  received  by  the  sub- 
committee that  inquired  into  the  conditions  which  a  rational  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  fulfill.  The 
replies  received  were  as  follows:  Massachusetts — (a)  normal  or  college 
diploma,  (6)  smnmer  school  course  at  least  every  third  year,  (c)  mem- 
bership in  local  mathematics  club,  (d)  membership  in  New  England 
Mathematical  Association;  Virginia — (a)  high-school  course,  (6)  good 
normal  course,  with  practice  work;  Georgia — (a)  teaching  knowledge 
of  subject,  (6)  practice  course,  (c)  rational  course  in  pedagogy; 
Indiana — inexperienced  teachers  should  not  be  allowed  in  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  work;  Iowa — good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry;  Missouri — ^more  attention  to  subject  matter,  but  method 
not  neglected. 


The  agencies  for  the  further  training  of  teachers  in  service  are  far 
more  numerous  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  teachers'  institutes,  smnmer  schools, 
reading  circles,  and  the  ordinary  routine  supervision.  Teachers' 
institutes  are  classified  into  State,  coimty,  and  city,  the  county  being 
the  most  usual  imit.  The  meetings  are  generaQy  held  during  the 
school  year,  and  the  teachers  are  compelled  to  attend.  The  length 
of  the  sessions  varies  from  half  a  day,  when  the  institutes  are  held 
several  times  during  the  year,  to  five  dajrs  or  longer,  when  the  insti- 
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tnte  assumes  more  the  character  of  a  regular  trammg  school  at  which 
the  regular  lessons  are  assigned  and  recitations  are  conducted.  There 
is  at  present  a  widespread  demand  for  reform  in  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  institutes  to  provide  for  genuine  professional  growth 
instead  of  being  what  has  been  termed  "inspirational.''  It  is  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  discussion  of  general  topics  with  a  class  of  pupils 
and  discussions  by  the  teachers.  In  such  a  program  arithmetic  often 
finds  a  place,  from  two  to  three  hours  in  a  five-day  session  being  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  In  this  time  the  instructor  may  give  his  time 
wholly  to  the  detail  of  special  method,  or,  perhaps,  set  before  the 
institute  the  latest  reforms  and  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. The  topics  of  a  more  general  nature  discussed  by  institute 
instructors  may  be  those  concerned  with  the  enriching  of  the  course 
of  study,  the  making  of  arithmetic  practical,  the  elimination  of  waste 
material,  the  relative  value  of  the  topical  and  spiral  plans  in  the 
arrangement  of  subject  matter,  the  place  of  algebra  and  geometry 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  others.  In  presenting  special  method 
the  instructor  may  relate  it  to  devices  in  the  lower  grades,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  fimdamental  operations,  explanations  of  problems,  special 
topics  like  percentage,  etc. 

Summer  schools  are  conducted  by  universities  and  colleges  and 
normal  schools,  or  are  specially  organized  by  State  educational  au- 
thorities. Their  duration  varies  from  2  to  12  weeks.  The  work  is,  in 
general,  intended  for  teachers  in  service.  Courses  in  mathematics  have 
been  regarded  ia  most  cases  as  of  special  importance  in  these  summer 
curricula.  In  fact,  in  several  instances  the  work  began  with  courses 
in  mathematics  and  perhaps  one  other  subject,  and  was  gradually 
extended  to  include  courses  in  all  the  r^ular  departments  as  the 
number  of  students  increased  and  the  demand  became  apparent. 

The  courses  oflFered  in  mathematics  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes:  (1)  Those  intended  primarily  to  emphasize  the  pedagogic 
aspect  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  those  intended  primarily  to  develop  the 
subject  matter  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  prerequisite  to  other  courses. 
The  pedagogic  courses  include  critical  studies  of  the  various  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  branches  with  reference  to  scientific  interpreta- 
tion and  methods  of  presentation  and  also  studies  in  the  history  of 
mathematics,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  large  number  of  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  summer  sessions  are  teachers  spending  a  part  or  all  their 
vacation  in  study,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are  seeking  the 
strictly  pedagogic  courses.  In  fact,  very  many  are  pursuing  coiu^es 
for  degrees,  and  are  therefore  filling  out  requirements  or  choosing 
elective  work  in  subject  matter  in  which  they  are  interested.   It  is 
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true,  however,  that  m  most  cases  where  special  courses  of  a  peda- 
gogic character  are  given  they  are  well  attended  and  fully  appre- 
ciated. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  institutions  offering  summer  work  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
pedagogic  courses  as  compared  with  the  content  courses.  It  is 
-believed  by  many  that  the  best  pedagogic  training  comes  through 
careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  subject  matter  imder  the  guidance 
of  an  inspiring  teacher  who  knows  how  to  exhibit  good  methods  and 
to  impress  them  by  example,  rather  than  precept,  upon  the  students. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  the  Intxbiob, 

BuBEATT  OP  Education, 
Washinffton,  September  11, 1916. 


Sib:  Shall  teachers  m  city  graded  schools  be  advanced  from  grade 
to  grade  with  their  pupils  through  a  series  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
years,  so  that  they  may  come  to  know  the  children  they  teach  and  be 
able  to  build  the  work  of  the  latter  years  on  that  of  the  earlier  years, 
or  shall  teachers  be  required  to  remain  year  after  year  in  the  same 
grade  while  the  children,  promoted  from  grade  to  grade,  are  taught 
by  a  different  teacher  each  year?  This  I  beUeve  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  city  school  administration.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  cities  of  this  cotmtry  the  practice  indicated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  question  obtains,  but  it  is  not  now,  I  believe,  so 
nearly  universal  as  it  once  was.  I  have  summed  up  briefly  what  I 
believe  to  be  some  of  the  vaUd  objections  to  this  plan  in  my  intro- 
duction to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  here: 

Teachera  and  pupils  shoiild  remain  together  longer,  especially  in  the  first  years  of 
school  life.  In  most  city  schoob  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  first  six  or  eight  grades  remains 
in  the  same  grade  from  year  to  year  while  the  stream  of  children  flows  by  her.  Under 
these  conditions  the  teacher  may  become  painfully  familiar  with  the  minute  details 
of  the  course  of  study  as  made  out  for  the  particiilar  grade,  but  she  never  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  individiial  children  of  any  group  she  teaches.  At  the  b^;inning 
of  the  school  year  in  the  fall,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  in  midwinter, 
from  40  to  60  children  promoted  from  the  next  lower  grade  come  into  the  teacher's 
room  to  take  the  place  of  a  like  number  who  have  been  sent  on  to  another  teacher  in 
next  higher  grade.  The  teacher  knows  nothing  of  the  children,  not  even  their  names. 
Probably  she  has  never  seen  any  of  them  before.  She  knows  nothing  of  their  charac- 
ter, nor  of  their  varying  abilities  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  coiuse,  and  has  only 
vague  ideas  of  what  they  have  been  taught  in  the  giades  below  and  of  what  they  are 
expected  to  learn  in  the  grades  above,  for  which  her  work  is  supposed  to  prepare  thenu 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  parentage  of  the  children,  she  can  not  know  what  powers, 
capacities,  tendencies,  heredities,  are  to  be  expected  and  to  be  developed  or  restrained 
in  any  individual  child.  Knowing  nothing  of  their  past  experiences  in  the  home,  in 
the  field,  in  the  shop,  on  the  playground,  and  In  association  with  kindred  and  friends, 
she  does  not  know  how  to  use  the  results  of  these  vital  experiences  as  the  raw  material 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  in  school.  Knowing  nothing  of  their  present  home  life, 
their  occupations  and  interests,  and  theit  relations  to  their  parents,  she  is  unable  to 
bring  about  that  close  cooperation  between  school  and  home  and  the  unity  of  school 
and  home  interests  without  which  the  work  of  the  school  can  not  be  made  to  take 
hold  as  it  should  on  the  lives  of  the  children.   Having  very  little  definite  knowledge 
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of  the  details  of  the  work  which  the  children  have  done  in  the  loww  grades,  she  is 
imable  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  these  grades  as  the  basis  of  the  new  lessons,  to 
interpret  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old,  and  to  dovetail  th6  one  into  the  other  in  sudx  a 
way  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  year  anintelligent  development  and  continuation  of  that 
of  previous  years.  Having  never  conducted  a  class  through  any  of  the  grades  Jiig^er 
than  the  one  in  which  she  teaches,  she  has  little  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  work 
of  this  grade  to  the  higher  grades,  and  is  theiefore  unable  to  select  out  of  the  mass  of 
facts  and  principles  with  which  she  deals  those  on  which  emphasis  should  be  placed 
as  a  preparation  for  future  work.  With  no  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  children, 
of  their  ideals,  hopes,  purposes,  and  dreams  of  the  future,  she  is  unable  to  make  the 
lessons  of  the  school  take  hold  on  these,  modifying  them  and  being  enriched  by  Ihem, 
as  must  be  the  case  before  the  school,  its  lessons,  and  its  discipline  can  be  made  to 
project  themselves  into  the  future  and  take  hold  on  life  as  they  should,  and  as  they 
must,  before  they  can  become  fruitful  in  life  and  character  and  deeds.  In  all  city 
schools,  teachers  of  the  first  four  or  five  grades  should  be  promoted  from  year  to  year 
with  their  classes. 

To  this  plan  two  objections  are  frequently  raised:  (1)  That  the  teacher  may  be 
inefficient,  and  that  no  group  of  children  should  be  condemned  to  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  an  inefficient  teacher  through  a  series  of  years;  (2)  that  the  full  influence  of  the 
personality  of  any  one  teacher  has  been  exhausted  by  the  end  of  a  year,  and  diildren 
ehould  therefore  come  in  contact  with  a  new  personality  each  year.  The  answer  to 
both  objections  is  easy  and  evident.  The  inefficient  teacher  should  be  eliminated. 
The  man  or  woman  who  is  unable  to  teach  a  group  of  children  through  more  than  one 
year  should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  their  money,  time,  and  opportunity  through  a 
single  year.  A  personality  which  a  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  may  exhaust 
in  a  year  must  be  very  shallow.  What  the  child  of  this  age  needs  is  not  an  ever- 
changing  personality,  but  a  guide  along  the  pathway  of  knowledge  to  the  high  road 
ofUfe. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  to' the  subject,  and  that  they  may  have  in  brief  compass  at  least 
a  partial  summary  of  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  this  and  other 
coimtries,  and  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
two  plans,  Mr.  James  Mahoney,  head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  special  collabor- 
ator in  this  bureau,  has,  at  my  request,  prepared  the  manuscript 
transmitted  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  is  my  purpose  to  have  other  studies  of  this  subject 
made  and  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  have  that  which  I  consider  the 
better  plan  given  sufficient  trial  to  prove  its  merits. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seceetaey  op  the  Intebiob. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHER  WITH  THE  CLASS: 

P0SSIBILITIB8  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  PLAN. 


THE  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED. 


Who  has  ever  known  a  child,  either  bright  or  backward,  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  question:  Who  is  to  be  the  teacher  next  term? 
Who  has  ever  known  a  parent,  however  careless,  to  be  quite  uncon- 
cerned about  the  same  question  ?  Why,  then,  are  not  school  admin- 
istrators interested  in  that  question  t  Why  do  they  not  give  practical 
attention  to  it  (a)  by  systematic  study  of  the  proper  assignment  of 
teachers,  or  (6)  by  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuance of  teachers  with  given  sets  of  pupils  ? 

The  answer  must  be  that  they  are,  in  general,  interested;  but  that 
conditions,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  make  proper  adjustment 
of  teachers  and  classes  extremely  difficult.  Furthermore,  the  scien- 
tific study  of  school  problems  of  any  sort  is  but  in  its  infancy. 

It  would  seem,  too,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  if  not  alone  the  rapid  growth 
of  American  cities,  but  also,  perhaps,  an  unfortimate  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  efficiency,  has  led  to  mechanical,  unprogressive,  as- 
signment of  teachers.  The  result  is  that  a  teacher,  once  assigned 
to  a  grade  (or,  as  often  happens,  to  a  half  grade),  whether  originally 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  or  not,  remains  commonly  fixed  in 
that  grade,  on  the  ground  that  she  knows  the  work  better  than  any 
other  work,  and  can  therefore  do  it  better.  In  other  words,  it  would 
appear  that  the  doctrine  of  efficiency  through  specialization  is 
counted  on  to  produce  best  results.  One  may  indeed  admit  that 
this  is  a  sound  proposition  in  the  abstract,  but  the  question  is  prac- 
tical, and  one  needs  to  know  within  what  limits  the  doctrine  is  appli- 
cable; and  what,  if  any,  are  the  correlative  principles  which  should 
receive  conjoiAt  application.  It  is  certainly  an  open  question 
whether  the  doctrine  of  efficiency  through  specialization  has  not 
received  too  narrow  an  interpretation,  on  the  false  assumption  of 
analogy  between  retention  of  teadiers  in  grade  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  subdivision  of  labor  in  factories,  with  its  restriction  of 
process  and  uniform  repetition  of  limited  movement.  But  whether 
the  analogy  between  school  and  factory  be  close  or  remote,  it  is 
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essential  to  detennine  how  narrow  or  how  wide  the  specialization 
ought  to  be;  and  neither  custom  nor  convenience  should  be  allowed 
to  dictate  the  final  answer. 

How  long  ought  a  teacher  to  remain  in  charge  of  any  given  set  of 
pupils?  Another  question  must  precede  this  in  order  of  time:  Why 
should  a  teacher  be  assigned  to  a  particular  grade  ?  To  this  question 
several  answers  are  possible: 

(a)  She  has  had  special  training  for  that  grade. 

(6)  She  is  by  nature  adapted  to  that  grade. 

(c)  She  has  had  experience  in  that  grade. 

(d)  She  has  already  taught  that  set  of  pupils,  and  obtained  good 

results. 

(e)  She  was  available  at  the  time  of  the  assignment. 

Granting  the  validity  of  any,  of  several,  or  of  all  of  the  above 
reasons  for  the  assignment;  and  granting,  too,  a  fair  measure  of 
success  after  a  proper  period  of  probation,  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  a  wider  range  of  teaching  would  not  conduce  to  greater  benefit, 
both  for  teacher  and  student?  While  experienced  principals  and 
teachers  affirm  that  the  question  which  is  apt  to  be  most  urgent  is 
not,  what  qualifications  should  the  teadier  of  a  certain  grade  possess; 
but,  what  teachers  are  available;  yet,  in  general,  with  a  corps  of 
teachers  already  formed,  it  is  businesslike  to  inquire  how  that  corps 
can  be  employed  so  as  to  produce  best  results;  to  what  grades  or 
classes  the  individual  teachers  should  be  assigned;  whether  there 
should  be  a  system,  or  a  policy,  regarding  retention  or  advancement, 
or  whether  every  case  should  be  settled  according  to  the  presumed 
needs  of  the  occasion  as  determined  at  the  time  by  the  person  in 
charge. 

REASONING  FROM  A  THEORETICAL  STANDPOINT. 

On  general  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy 
and  psychology,  the  argument  is  strong  for  the  advancement  of  the 
teacher  with  her  pupils  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  per- 
sonahty  of  the  teacher  is  the  vitalizing  force  in  education,  and  it  is 
productive  in  individuals  (a)  according  to  native  endowment,  (J)  ac- 
cording to  personal  training  and  attainment  in  knowledge,  sympathy, 
and  skill.  When  a  wholesome,  productive  personality  has  once  begun 
to  stimulate  into  new  life  and  power  the  growing,  conscious  being  of 
the  child,  its  activity  should  be  continued  so  long  as  it  shows  a  nor- 
mal quickening  influence.  This  is  essential  for  conscious  mental 
unity  in  the  child,  and  for  normal,  uniform  development.  Mental 
motherhood  is  as  much  a  fact  as  physical  motherhood,  as  every 
teacher  knows,  and  should  be  needlessly  disturbed  as  little  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  at  least  until,  under  the  stimulating  influence,  the 
inchoate  personality  of  the  child  begins  to  unfold  its  independent 
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powers.  When  this  mental  motherhood^  with  its  resulting  intimate 
acquaintance;  is  once  productively  estabUshed,  it  should  not  only 
occasion  a  saving  of  time,  but  many  other  advantages  should  result, 
to  the  city;  State,  and  Nation  through  the  teacher's  more  vital 
contact  with  the  child  and  his  home,  and  her  consequent  greater  abil- 
ity to  help  him  adjust  himself  to  life.  It  should  follow,  also,  that  in- 
opportune change  of  personal  influence,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  self-realization,  would  lead  to  faults  and  distortions,  mental, 
moral;  and  spiritual. 

Such  is  the  pedagogic  theory,  but  is  there  any  considerable  body  of 
actual  school  experience  which  tends  to  substantiate  this  theory) 
Have  any  practical  limits  to  its  application  been  determined ) 

It  was  with  a  view  to  getting  some  definite  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions that  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent,  in  April,  1913,  to  all  super- 
intendents of  the  United  States  in  cities  and  towns  of  4, 000  population 
and  over,  the  following  questionnaire: 

1.  Are  teachers  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  with  children,  or  do  they  remain  in 
the  same  grade  from  year  to  year? 

2.  If  the  teacher  is  promoted  with  the  children,  does  she  follow  them  to  the  end  of 
the  granmier  school,  or  does  she  stop  at  a  lower  grade?  If  at  a  lower  grade,  what  grade? 

3.  State  briefly  your  reasons  for  the  plan  you  use. 

4.  If  you  have  had  experience  with  both  methods  (i.  e.,  of  promoting  teachers  with 
their  pupils,  and  also  of  retaining  teachers  in  grade),  what  is  your  opinion  of  their 
relative  merits? 

RepUes  were  received  from  813  superintendents  of  schools,  in 
cities  large  and  smaU,  in  46  States,  giving  facts  with  regard  to  this 
plan  as  tabulated  below. 

Summary  of  replies  to  quesHonnaire  as  to  advancement  of  teadier  with  dass. 


States. 


Aotoal  pnctloe  In  regard  to 
advanoement  of  teachers 
with  classes. 


Are  your  teachers  pro- 
moted from  grade  to 
grade  with  pupUsr 


Personal  attitude  of  superintendents  toward 
plan. 


I 


Alabama.. 
Arisona..., 
Arkansas., 
Calilomia.. 
Colorado... 
CaDneotico 
Florida.... 
Georgia.... 

Idaho  

nUnois.... 
Indiana.... 
lowaTTT.., 
Kansas.... 
Kenta^. 
Louisiana. 
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Summary  of  replies  to  qiiesdormevre  as  to  advancement  of  teacher  with  class, — Continued . 


Stetes. 


Actual  practioe  in  regard  to 
advancement  of  teachers 
withdaates. 


Are  your  teachers  pro- 
moted from  grade  to 
grade  with  papils? 


Persooal  attitude  of  saperintendents  toward 
plan. 


I. 


II 

8^ 


il 


Maryland.  

ICassachusetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

MisiisBippi.  

Missouri..  

Montana  

Nebraska.  

Nevada.  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Ishmd  

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

WestVfrginia... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming ....... 

Total  


813  23 


100 


6S1 


10 


13 


129 


344 


62 


37 


17 
12 
2 
1 
1 


2 
10 
1 


21 
2 
2 


145 


GRADES  AND  CYCLES  OF  ADVANCEMENT  NOTED  IN  REPLIES  TO 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Many  of  tlie  superintendents  do  not  answer  with  regard  to  the 
grades  or  cycles  through  which  their  teachers  move,  and  the  answers 
of  many  of  those  who  do  reply  are  very  incomplete. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  established  an  approximate  system  of  ad- 
vancement or  series  of  grades  through  which  certain  groups  of  teachers 
pass  as  through  a  cycle,  and  yet  who  hava  made  some  experiments 
along  this  line,  give  the  following  answers,  some  of  which  are  quite 
indefinite:  Four  report  that  teachers  retain  their  pupils  for  one 
year,  with  semiannual  promotions;  one  reports  the  fourth  year, 
with  semiannual  promotions;  one,  the  fifth  year,  with  semiannual 
promotions;  three,  the  primary  grades  do  not  advance;  one,  "the 
lower  grades";  six,  two  grades;  two,  three  grades;  two,  two  or 
three  grades;  one,  grades  1  and  2;  three,  grades  1  to  3;  four,  grades 
1  to  4;  one,  grades  1  to  5;  one,  grades  2  to  5;  one,  grades  1  to  8; 
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one,  grades  5  to  8;  one,  grades  6  to  8;  three,  grades  7  and  8;  two, 
one  to  two  years;  one,  one  and  one-half  years;  four,  two  years; 


The  reports  of  those  who  have  estabUshed  approximate  cycles  of 
advancement  are  also  incomplete,  and  often  indefinite.  Three 
report  one  year,  with  semiannual  promotions;  two  report  two 
grades;  two,  grades  1  and  2;  two,  two  years;  one,  1  and  2  and  1 
to  3  years;  one,  1  to  3  years;  one,  grades  4  to  8;  one,  grades  1  to  3 
and  4  to  7;  one,  two  or  three  grades  each  up  to  eighth;  two,  grades  1 
to  3,  4  to  6,  7  and  8;  one,  grades  1  to  3,  4  and  5,  6  to  8;  one,  shift 
within  three  groups;  one,  grades  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  7  and  8; 
one,  grades  5a,  5b,  6a;  one,  grades  5b,  6a,  6b;  one,  grades  6a,  6b, 
7a;  one,  ''cycles, primary  to  grammar";  one,  "the  3-3-3-3  plan." 

OPINIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AS  TO  MERITS  OF  PLAN. 

Ghabacteristic  Statbments. 

(a)  Of  superintendents  who  have  tried  only  the  static  plan,  and  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered any  other:  Simply  old  precedent  habits";  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment"; "matter  of  custom";  "tradition";  "sicut  erat  in  principio";  "never 
tried  another  plan " ;  "I  have  really  no  good  reason . ' ' 

(6)  Of  those  who  have  apparently  given  some  consideration  to  the  matter,  but  have 
not  tried  the  promotion  plan,  either  because  they  believe  that  local  conditions 
are  unfavorable,  or  that  sound  educational  reasoning  is  against  the  plan : ' '  Pupils 
change  residence  too  often  " ;  "  not  feasible  " ;  "  would  not  work  well  in  a  small 
city";  "normal  system  prepares  teachers  to  teach  specific  grade." 

(c)  Of  those  who  favor  the  plan  but  do  not  adopt  it,  believing  that  their  teachers  are 

not  fitted  for  the  promotion  plan:  "Teachers  become  absorbed  in  one  year"; 
"teachers  not  fitted";  "few  teachers  can  adapt  themselves";  "too  many  new 
teachers  each  year";  "teachers  are  seldom  ready  and  willing  to  change"; 
* '  teachers  object  to  changing  grade,  as  it  means  added  labor  " ;  "  teachers  would 
resign." 

(d)  Of  those  who  believe  that  salary  list  prevents  trial  of  plan:  "Salary  list";  "our 

salary  schedide  makes  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  remain  " ;  "our  salaries  being 
same  for  all  grades  removes  incentive." 

(e)  Of  those  who  condemn  promotion  plan  on  theoretical  grounds  of  efficiency  (appar- 

ently without  having  made  trial  of  plan):  "Teacher  becomes  a  specialist  in 
one  grade";  "grade  specialists  are  desirable";  "better  for  pupils  to  meet 
different  personalities" ;  "certain  personalities  fit  certain  stages  of  child  devel- 
opment"; "takes  two  or  three  years  for  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  work 
of  one  grade." 

(f)  Of  those  who  directly  condemn  plan  of  promotion  without  trial  of  it:  "Fail  to 

see  advantage";  "have  not  had  promotion  plan,  but  they  do  better  work  to 
remain  in  grade";  "impossible  to  promote — what  would  you  do  with  teachers 
of  highest  gr%de''?  "promotion  of  teachers  after  trial  will  prove  collossal 
foihure." 

(jg)  Of  those  who  gave  promotion  plan  some  trial,  but  abandoned  it:  "Tried  plan  in 
a  few  cases,  did  not  get  results,  returned  to  old  plan."  "A  real  good  primary 
teacher  often  fails  in  fifth  or  sixth  grade." 

{h)  Of  those  who  are  considering  the  new  plan,  or  experimenting  with  it:  "I  think 
promotion  plan  might  be  made  to  work";  "we  are  trying  to  work  away  from 
old  plan  " ;  "prefer  to  let  teachers  stay  through  one  year  at  least." 
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(t)  Of  those  who  favor  both  plans:  "If  the  teacher  is  strong  and  has  a  good  grasp  on 
class  promote  her,  otherwise  not";  ''when  we  can  get  same  pupils  back,  better 
to  promote";  ''when  teachers  are  qualified,  promotion  plan  is  better";  "if 
teachers  are  strong  I  prefer  to  promote  them";  "within  certain  limits,  favor 
promotion";  "depends  on  adaptability  of  teacher*';  "worioB  well  with  some 
teachers,  others  poorly.'' 

(j)  Of  those  who  have  given  the  promotion  plan  a  trial  and  have  the  conviction  that 
it  is  the  better  plan:  "Latter  plan  is  better";  "prefer  to  let  teachers  stay 
through  one  year  at  least,  longer  period  would  be  better";  "promotion  plan 
worked  well,  and  whenever  possible,  pass  teachers  on  with  pupils";  "the 
plan  of  promoting  teachers  through  at  least  two  or  three  grades  is  a  good  one-— 
it  shows  up  the  poor  teachers  to  good  advantage";  "the  teacher  becomes 
attached  to  her  pupils— knows  them  better";  "I  consider  two  years  very 
much  better  than  one  year,  and  I  would  not  consider  a  six  months'  term  for 
a  minute";  "heartily  indorse  promotion;  better  coordination,  less  time  lost"; 
"changing  teachers  wastes  time";  "teachers  can  not  say  'children  not  pre- 
pared ' " ;  "it  is  better  for  pupils  not  to  change  teachers  often  " ;  "each  teacher 
ought  to  stay  with  pupil  two  years,  in  order  that  by  acquaintance  she  may 
help  pupil";  "keeps  teachers  growing";  "keeps  from  falling  into  rut";  "is 
an  inspiration  to  a  teacher  to  say  to  her  'take  these  seventh  grade  pupils  and 
fit  them  for  high  school " ;  "it  probably  brings  stronger  teaching  of  the  branches' ' ; 
"arouses  teacher's  methods  and  interests  anid  enlarges  her  views";  "teacher 
must  be  familiar  with  work  above  her  and  below";  "the  plan  tends  to  hold 
children  in  school  through  a  desire  to  go  back  to  an  old  friend — the  teacher's 
responsibility  is  multiplied  by  three." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  who  favor  the  plan  of  promoting 
teachers  with  pupils  speak  with  the  enthusiasm  and  varied  expression 
of  those  engaged  in  any  work  of  fruitful  experiment;  while  those 
opposed  give  stereotyped  answers. 

In  a  general  way,  the  replies  point  to  the  need  of  more  and  wider 
training  of  teachers,  with  the  consequent  need  of  more  normal  schools 
and  the  need  of  proper  tenure  and  adequate  salaries,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  stability  of  the  teaching  force.  These  things  are  emphati- 
cally stated  by  many  superintendents  to  be  the  essential  prerequisites 
for  success  with  the  plan  of  advancing  teachers  with  their  pupils. 
Yet,  even  under  present  conditions,  152  superintendents,  or  about 
19  per  cent  of  aU,  report  that  they  have  had  favorable  experience 
with  the  plan;  and  90  per  cent  of  these  distinctly  give  approval 
About  100  more  are  investigating  the  object,  and  about  two- thirds 
of  these  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  both  plans  can  be  maintained 
in  the  same  school  system. 

Fully  half  of  the  superintendents  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire 
condemn  the  advancement  system,  though  a  very^  large  majority  of 
these  admit  they  have  had  no  experience  with  it.  Yet  a  plan  that 
has  hitherto  received  but  little  use  and  less  investigation,  diat  com- 
mands the  warm  endorsement  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  superin- 
tendents who  have  actually  tried  it,  certainly  deserves  further  study 
and  experiment. 
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It  is  here  worth  while  to  state  again  some  of  the  questions  that 
naturally  arise  from  this  problem  in  administration: 

Is  the  preeent  method  of  retaining  teachers  in  grade  (or,  at  tunes,  in  half  grades) 
conducive  to  an  economic  use  of  the  teaching  force? 

Does  it  tend' to  produce  growth  and  ambition,  or  stagnation,  in  teachers? 

Does  it  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  locating  the  strong  and  weak  links  in  the 
teaching  chain? 

Does  it  tend  to  produce  a  maTimum  of  training,  development,  and  guidance  of  the 
powers  of  pupils? 

Does  it  produce  the  greatest  interest  of  teacher  in  the  pupil? 

Does  it  afford  the  best  means  of  correlating  the  school  with  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity, and  to  realize  our  national  ideals? 

Would  the  plan  of  advancement  of  the  teacher  with  class  be  more  beneficial  both 
for  teacher  and  pupil?  If  so,  in  what  ways?  To  what  degree?  Should  the  advance- 
ment include  all  the  grades— lower,  grammar,  and  high;  or  should  it  be  limited  to  a 
few  grades?  Must  the  degree  of  advancement  be  entirely  indetenninate,  or  is  it 
possible  to  establish  approximate  cycles?  Are  there  any  data  that  would  enable  an 
administrator  to  reasonably  forecast  the  appropriate  grade  movement,  or  cycle,  of 
given  types  of  teachers,  e.  g.,  teachers  with  specified  training  and  experience?  Is 
this  subject  matter  by  nature  chaotic,  or  are  there  laws  which  may  be  determined? 
Who  has  already  tried  the  experiment?  Where?  In  a  large  or  a  smaU  community? 
In  a  farming,  nuning,  factory,  or  mercantile  community?  Is  it  wise  to  attempt  the 
plan  if  the  teachers  are  not  normal-school  graduates?  Are  there  any  kinds  of  pupils 
with  whom  the  plan  ought  not  to  be  tried,  e.  g.,  kindergarten,  primary,  or  high  school? 
Is  this  method  consistent  with  departmental  work? 

Inasmuch  as  many  doubts  were  expressed  in  the  answers  of  the 
superintendents,  and  the  aflBrmative  evidence  was  in  many  ways 
indefinite,  it  seemed  best  to  send  another  questionnaire  to  the  super- 
intendents who  expressed  most  interest  in  the  problems  of  grading 
and  promotion,  in  order  to  secure  some  positive  information  upon 
which  to  base  answers  to  even  a  few  of  these  questions.  Accordingly, 
a  questionnaire  was  sent,  November  7,  1914,  to  the  152  superin- 
tendents who  had  in  1913  manifested  an  interest  in  the  plan  of  ad- 
vancement. The  questions  and  answers  are  tabulated  below,  with 
a  summary  following  the  tables.  The  table  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  to  obtain  complete  answers  for  each  city  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary' to  refer  to  each  of  the  parts  in  turn.  Information  for  South 
Bend,  for  example,  is  found  on  pages  14,  18,  and  21. 
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^         ADVAKCRMBNT  OF  WACMB  WITH  THE  CLASS. 

Seventy-eight  superintendents,  representing  78  cities  and  towns 
and  35  States,  replied.  These  cities,  towns,  and  States  are  represent- 
ative both  in  size  and  geographical  location:  One,  namely,  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C,  has  less  than  5,000  inhabitants;  thirty  have  from  5,000 
to  10,000  inhabitants;  twenty  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  inhabit- 
ants; sixteen  have  from  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants;  eight  have 
from  50,000  to  200,000  inhabitants;  and  three  have  over  200,000 — 
namely,  Minneapolis,  301,000;  San  Francisco,  416,000;  and  New  York 
City  with  its  5,000,000. 

The  list  of  cities  and  towns  well  represents  the  comitry  ethnolog- 
ically  and  industrially  as  well  as  geographically.  The  agricultural, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  interests,  in  all  their  varieties, 
will  be  found  in  the  various  States  and  districts  herein  included. 


Do  you  still  tiM  the  planf 

Of  seTenty-eight  superintendents  answering,  sixteen  said  "no, "  although  almost  all 
showed  interest.  One  said,  "No;  we  believe  every  grade  should  have  a  strong 
teacher. "  One  would  think  that  an  ideal  reason  for  trying  out  this  plan.  Most  of 
the  others  who  said  "no"  express  an  intention  to  try  the  plan  in  the  near  future. 
Sixty-two,  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all,  said  "yes. " 

In  other  words,  70  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  had  tried  the  plan  with  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  teachers;  54  per  cent  with  20  per  cent  or  more;  45  per  cent  with 
25  per  cent  or  more;  42  per  cent  with  one- third  of  the  teachers;  38  per  cent  with  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  teachers.   This  u  a  considerable  body  of  evidence. 

What  percentage  of  the  teachen  are  promotedf 

Of  fifty-seven  who  replied  affirmatively,  three  said  "one  teacher'';  eleven  said  "a 
few  " ;  one, '  *  not  extensively  " ;  two  said  *  *  strong  teachers  " ;  one  said  *  *  5  per  cent " ;  six 
said  "10  per  cent";  three,  "12  percent  to  15  per  cent";  five  said  "20  per  cent";  two 
said  "25  per  cent";  two,  "33J  per  cent";  three,  "50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent";  three, 
"70  per  cent  or  75  per  cent";  one,  "80  per  cent";  one,  "90  per  cent";  four,  "all  or 
nearly  all";  one,  "all  intermediate";  one,  "primary  and  grammar";  one,  "all  pri- 
mary"; one,  "20  per  cent  of  primary  and  all  intermediate";  two,  "all  witli  semian- 
nual promotions";  three,  in  doubt. 

What  percentage  of  teachers  are  hept  stationary  on  the  ground  thai  they  are  not  competent 
for  promotionf 

A  great  variety  of  answers  were  given  from  "none  for  this  reason  "  up  to  "90  per 
cent. " 

Through  what  grades  do  you  commonly  promote  the  teachersf 

Of  forty-nine  answers,  three  reported  "primary  " ;  one,  "all  primary  and  grammar"; 
fourteen,  "primary  and  intermediate,  namely,  three  reported  2-4;  three,  1-5;  three, 

1-  3;  three,  2-5;  one,  2-6;  one,  1-4."  Three  reported  "all  the  intermediate";  one,  "all 
intermediate  and  grammar";  five,  "all  the  primary  and  intermediate";  four,  "pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  grammar,  viz,  two,  2-7;  one,  1-7;  one,  2-8. "  Four  reported 
*  *  all  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  " ;  three,  *  *  the  intermediate  and  grammar, 
viz,  one,  4-8;  one,  5-7;  one,  6-8";  one,  "primary,  intermediate  and  grammar,  viz, 

2-  8";  two,  "all  grades";  three,  "all  for  one  year,  at  times  one  and  one-half  years"; 
five,  "quite  irregular  for  individual  needs. " 

Throv>gh  v)hat  cycles  do  you  commonly  provnote  the  teacherf 
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Of  the  typeB  of  cycles  given,  eight  are  all  primary;  two  include  all  primary  '  and 

intermediate;  nineteen  are  partial  primary  and  intermediate,  viz:  eig^t,  1-3;  one,  1-4; 
one,  1-5;  one,  2-3;  one,  2-6;  two,  3-4;  one,  5-6;  one,  la-2b;  one,  l-2-3b;  one,  2ai-3b; 
one,  3a-4.  Fourteen  are  partial  intermediate,  viz,  one,  3-4;  two,  3-5;  two,  4-6;  one, 
4ar-6;  five,  4-6;  three,  5-6.  Nine,  all  grammar;  five,  intermediate  and  grammar  (par- 
tial), viz,  one,  6-7;  two,  6-7;  three,  6-8;  three,  grammar  and  hig^,  viz,  one,  7-9;  two, 
8-9;  one,  high,  viz,  10-12. 

Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  ieachert  with  their  pupils  result  in  a  saving  of  school 
timef 

Of  the  forty-nine  who  replied  to  this  question,  forty-two,  or  86  per  cent,  nid  "yes"; 
three,  or  6  per  cent,  said  ^'no'^ ;  four,  or  8  per  cent,  are  in  doubt. 
How  much  timef 

Of  the  twenty  who  attempt  to  estimate,  four  say ' '  5  per  cent " ;  four  say  *  *  10  per  cent " ; 
one  says 12i  i>er  cent ";  one  says 20  per  cent ";  three  say 26  per  cent ";  one  says 33} 
per  cent  the  first  month'';  one  says  "two  weeks'';  one  says  "2  to  6  weeks";  one  says 
"one  month  to  six  weeks";  one  says  "one-half  year";  one  says  "one-half  year  in  two 
or  three  years";  one  says  "one-third  of  pupils  save  one-half  year";  one  says  "varies 
with  grade  and  subject";  and  another  replies  "not  so  much  as  I  had  expected. "  It 
is  clear  that  the  system  has  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  for  superintendents  to 
give  an  accurate  estimate,  but  the  verdict  is  distinct  that  the  plan  saves  time. 

Does  it  enable  the  teacher  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  hornet 

Of  the  forty-nine  who  reply,  forty,  i.  e.,  82  per  cent,  say  "yes";  five  say  "no^'; 
three  are  in  doubt;  and  one  says  "depends  on  the  teacher. " 

Are  you  better  able  to  estimcUe  the  voccUional  aptitudes  of  the  individual  pupilsf 

Thirty-six  of  the  forty-four  replies,  i.  e.,  82  per  cent,  say  "yes";  four  say  "no;  "  and 
four  are  in  doubt. 

Does  the  teacher  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  practical  ivorh  of  a  given  gradef 

The  forty-nine  replies  are  almost  unanimously  "yes. " 

Does  she  assign  lessons  and  mark  more  fairly  f 

Forty-seven  replies,  forty-five  aflSrmative. 

Does  she  understand  the  pupils  better,  have  more  sympathy  and  patience^  and  strive 
harder  to  win  their  affeciions  f 

There  are  no  negative  replies  to  this  question;  of  the  forty-eight  answers,  forty  are 
affirmative;  eight  express  some  doubt  or  need  of  more  investigation. 

Does  the  better  knowledge  of  the  results  of  her  own  work  increase  the  professional  zeal  of 
the  teacherf 

Forty  replies;  thirty-six,  "yes";  one,  "no";  three,  "in  doubt." 
Does  it  enable  her  to  see  her  own  shortcomings  more  clearly  and  to  strive  to  correct  themf 
Of  the  forty-two  who  answer,  thirty-seven  say  "yes";  two  say  "no";  three  "are  not 
sure." 

Does  it  mxike  it  easier  to  locate  more  accurately  the  blame  for  poor  teachingf  Does  it 
lead  to  less  frictionf 

Thirty-seven  say  it  is  easier  to  locate  blame;  two  say  it  is  not,  and  one  is  in  doubt. 
Thirty-seven  say  that  the  plan  leads  to  leas  friction  among  teachers;  five  say  that  it 
does  not,  one  of  these  saying  "we  have  no  friction";  another,  "change  produces 
friction";  and  a  third  "more  friction. " 
Hcrw  long  does  it  take  a  normal  graduate  to  adjust  herself  to  this  plant 
Two  say  *  *  at  once  " ;  one  says  *  *  best  teachers  at  once  " ;  four  say  that  it  takes  but  a  short 
time;  seven  say  that  it  takes  about  one  year;  four  that  it  takes  two  years;  one^says  two 
to  five  years;  one  says  "after  first  year  all  favor  it."  Other  expressions  used:  "Olderones 
object";  "object  at  first,  but  improve  always " ;  "takes  normal  graduates  longer"; 

1  "Intermadiate  grades/'  as  used  here,  are  3-6. 
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''not  longer  tiian  the  usual  plan";  "varies  with  teacher. Six  Buperintendents  are 

in  doubt  as  to  how  long  it  requires. 
In  the  aue  of  good  teadien,  does  it  mite  the  rate  of  the  attendance  of  pupUef 
Forty-five  replies.  Thirty-two  say  "yes";  six  say  "no";  seven  in  doubt. 
Does  it  lead  to  greater  unity  in  the  knowledge  of  pupiht 
Thirty-nine  answers  received.  Thirty-six  said  "yes " ;  three  are  not  certain. 
Does  it  lead  to  greater  potuer  to  apply  what  they  have  lecamedt 
Forty-one  make  reply,  lliirty-three  say  "yes  " ;  eight  are  in  doubt. 
Greater  power  to  apply  what  they  Jutve  learned  to  new  lessoTist   To  problem  out  of  sehoolt 
In  regard  to  greater  power  to  solve  new  school  lessons,  forty-five  say  it  gives  such 

power;  there  are  no  negative  replies,  though  two  are  in  doubt  with  regard  to  greater 

ability  to  solve  out-of-school  problems;  thirty-four  declare  it  gives  such  ability;  two 

say  that  it  does  not,  and  one  is  in  doubt. 
Does  it  enable  the  teacher  to  train  the  pupils  better  in  self-control  and  help  to  produce 

better  charaetert 

Forty-one  replies.  Thirty-nine  say  "yes";  one  says  "no";  one  in  doubt. 

Many  superintendents  were  so  interested  in  the  question  that  they 
not  only  answered  the  questionnaire,  but  also  wrote  additional  notes. 
These  are  extensively  quoted  in  the  foUowing  pages: 

AnDmoNAL  Notes  prom  Supbbintbndents  in  Rboard  to  Advancement  of 
Teacher  with  Class. 

Paragauld^  Arh,,  L.  B,  Ray,  superintendent,— The  plan  of  promoting  teachers  with 
pupils  has  one  objection  that  is  prominent— that  is,  when  friction  is  aroused  between 
teacher  and  patron  it  grows  with  the  successive  years  that  the  pupUs  remain 
under  the  same  teacher.  Weak  classes  can  be  carried  through  a  grade  by  having  the 
teacher  promoted  with  them.  The  teacher  knows  where  to  start,  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  help  the  individual  pupils,  whereas  a  new  teacher  has  all  this  to  learn  and  con- 
sequently could  not  take  a  large  per  cent  of  a  weak  class  through  a  grade. 

San  Bernardino^  Cal.,  F.  W,  Conradf  superintendent,— Moat  teachers  prefer  to  keq> 
the  grade  they  are  in. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  T,  L.  Beaton,  deputy  superintendent,— It  has  not  been  our 
uniform  custom  to  promote  teachm  with  g^rades.  It  has  occasionally  been  done  below 
the  sixth  grade  and  always  with  good  results.  We  have  a  large  number  of  grammar 
schools  which  have  been  departmentalized  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  grades.  It  is 
our  rule  in  these  schools  to  have  about  half  of  the  day  with  their  class  teacher  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  with  three  other  teachers.  A  group  of  four  teachers  and  classes 
form  the  unit  of  departmentalizing.  If  a  school  has  a  dozen  classes  in  seventh  and 
ei^th  grade  work  it  would  have  three  such  units.  Each  of  the  four  teachers  becomes 
a  specialist  in  one  subject  and  teaches  it  to  the  four  classes.  Other  than  these  four, 
subjects  are  taught  by  the  class  teacher.  She  remains  class  teacher  through  the  entire 
two  years.  When  she  graduates  a  class  from  the  hig^  eighth  the  next  term  she  takes  a 
low  seventh  class  and  in  two  years  graduates  it.  This  gives  the  teacher  a  strong  moral 
and  personal  hold  upon  the  children.  We  find  the  teacher's  influence  is  not  in  any 
way  weakened  and  the  children  get  the  benefit  of  special  training..  It  also  prepares 
children  better  to  enter  high  school  where  they  must  study  under  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.   In  our  intermediate  schools  a  similar  plan  is  followed. 

Oakland,  Cal,,  A,  C,  Barker,  superiruendent,— There  are  no  actual  means  of  testing 
any  of  these  matters,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  two  sides  to  these  questions.  In 
case  a  teacher  is  a  valuable  one,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  thing  to  continue  her 
two  years  in  a  grade;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a  child  happens  to  fall 
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to  the  lot  of  a  poor  or  mediocre  teacher,  he  b  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  if  he 
remains  in  her  class  two  years.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  benefits  of  rotation 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  for  teachers  than  for  pupils,  as  it  undoubtedly  gives  them  a 
broader  view  of  the  course  of  study  wid  of  school  matters  in  a  general  way. 

Berwyn^  lU.^  E,  A,  TFtZwm,  aupmnt^cfene.— -Teachers  should  be  changed  at  least 
every  three  years,  but  the  power  of  superintendents  is  so  limited  and  the  tendency 
of  teachers  is  so  great  to  settle  down  to  one  job  that  it  is  suicidal  to  attempt  it.  By 
our  system  a  superintendent  can  not  do  his  best  work.  It  must  be  handled  care- 
fully.  Am  in  favor  of  change  for  reasons  above. 

CUntony  Ind,,  E.  E.  OherhoUzer^  *upmnte7ufent.— Result— broader  scholarship,  closer 
correlation,  fewer  failures,  more  sympathetic  teachers. 

Columbus  J  Ind.y  T.  F,  Fitzgibhorij  9uperinte7uIent.—We  use  the  plan  often  to  help 
teachers  find  themselves,  starting  with  young  teachers  in  the  first  or  second  grade 
and  moving  them  up  every  year,  or  two  years  at  most,  to  the  next  grade  till  we  have 
found  the  grade  in  which  ^e  teacher  seems  to  fit  well.  We  sometimes  move  a  teacher 
from  above  down  grade  by  grade  for  the  same  purpose.  I  think  if  the  teachers  of  the 
first  four  grades  could  move  in  cycles  from  first  to  tourth  and  back  again  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  teacher  and  her  work,  but  many  of  them  object  to  the  plan. 
I  once  had  a  teacher,  a  normal  graduate,  pass  from  second  to  seventh  year,  carrying 
with  her  practically  all  the  pupils  that  entered  with  her  in  the  second  year.  The 
work  done  for  those  children  was  by  far  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

Gary,  Ind.,  William  A.  Wirt,  mpennU7ident.—-VJe  began  doing  this  work  at  Bluffton, 
Ind.,  1900,  because,  among  other  reasons  we  found  that  failures  in  first  and  second 
grades  were  forced  to  remain  another  year  with  a  teacher  who  had  failed  to  awaken 
them.  By  advancing  a  primary  teacher  to  a  second  grade  the  primary  teacher  goes 
on  with  her  successes  and  leaves  her  failures  for  the  second  grade  teacher  who  becomes 
the  first  grade.  Similarly  the  second  grade's  failures  have  a  new  teacher. 

All  of  the  arguments  for  teachers  continuing  with  the  children  with  whom  they 
are  successful  are  supplemented  by  the  argument  that  children  should  be  relieved 
of  the  teacher  who  has  failed  with  them  reg^udless  of  her  success  with  other  children. 

Madiaon,  Ind,,  Donald  Du  Shane,  superintendent, — Our  plan  when  fidly  in  opera- 
tion im>vide8  for  a  IB  teacher  who  does  not  advance.  The  lA  teachers  advance  to  4B 
grade.  Beginning  with  4B,  five  departmental  teachers  keep  a  given  child  for  2^ 
years.  Then  he  is  turned  over  to  another  group  of  five  teachers  who  keep  him  for  2} 
years  or  until  he  is  ready  for  high  school.  The  plan  from  4B  on  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  three  years.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  plan  of  advancing  the  primary  teachers  with  the  children  for  a  2^year  cycle. 
You  will  notice  that  none  of  our  cycles  are  over  2^  years.  Beginning  with  the  foiuiJi 
grade  the  departmental  teacher  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  as  truly  advances  with  a 
pupil  as  does  the  primary  teacher.  The  total  number  of  children  in  any  depart- 
mental group  is  limited  to  150  pupils  and  to  5  teachers.  As  a  consequence  every 
teacher  knows  every  child  well  and  is  associated  with  him  long  enough  to  understand 
his  difilculties.  We  are  opposed  to  the  plan  of  advancing  teachers  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  years,  because  (a)  many  teachers  can  inspire  little  children  who  can  not 
manage  those  of  grammar  age,  etc.;  (6)  because  the  time  of  office  of  most  teachers  is 
not  long  and  the  first  cycle  is  experimental  in  some  respects  for  the  average  teacher; 
(c)  when  a  teacher  resigns  it  is  difficult  for  a  new  teacher  to  do  effective  work  if  the 
cycle  is  or  has  been  too  extensive. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  B.  Francis,  superintendent— A  teacher  who  excels  in  a  certain 
grade  is  more  valuable  when  retained  in  that  grade,  but  a  difficult  grade  can  often 
be  handled  better  by  transferring  the  teacher  with  these.  We  do  not  do  this  ordinarily. 

Fort  Scott,  Kans,,  H,  D.  Ramsey,  superintendent,— We  began  thb  system,  covering 
two  grades,  two  years  ago.  Before  that  time  we  admitted  beginning  pupils  twice  a 
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year,  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  firet  tenn  in  January,  but 
two  years  ago  we  changed  our  plan  by  admitting  all  pupils  who  would  be  eligible  for 
admission  during  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only.  By  so  doing  each  teacher 
kept  her  own  pupils  and  was  advanced  to  the  next  grade  with  her  class. 

We  have  found  this  plan  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  teachers  are  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  teachers  in  grades  above  them  and  they  have  been  able  to  discover 
wherein  their  work  in  the  past  has  been  weak.  We  favor  the  plan  of  admitting  all 
pupils  who  are  beginners  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  thus  saving  the  formation  of  a  new 
beginning  class  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Dayton,  Ky,,  L,  N,  Taylor,  mperintendent. — ^Teachers  should  be  changed  from  one 
intermediate  grade  to  another  often  enough  to  give  them  a  wide  and  full  grasp  of 
their  duties  as  teachers  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ruts  of  self-satisfied  habit,  and  to 
keep  them  on  their  mettle,  but  I  find  it  objectionable  to  promote  them  regularly  with 
their  classes.  More  than  that,  I  find  advantages  strongly  tiivoring  the  semiannual 
promotion  plan,  each  teacher  having  two  classes  doing  work  half-year  apart.  This  is 
not  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  teachers  with  their  pupils. 

Teachers  become  more  fiexible  in  the  use  of  their  powers  when  they  change  grades 
occasionally.  But  the  occasional  change  of  teachers  as  a  child  goes  through  the  dty 
school  system  seems  to  be  the  right  of  the  child  and  to  his  advantage. 

TaurUony  Mass,,  H.  W.  Harrub,  superintendent. — ^We  do  not  practice  the  advance- 
ment of  teachers  with  their  pupils.  In  some  rooms  we  have  done  so,  where  conditions 
made  that  coiurse  most  advantageous.  The  general  practice  would  not  be  feasible. 
We  regard  the  principle  as  a  valuable  one,  and  intend  to  use  it  where  it  can  be  applied 
to  good  advantage. 

WdUham,  Mass.,  W.  D.  Parkinson,  superintendent. — ^We  have  had  no  experience 
which  justifies  conclusions  on  the  foregoing.  In  theory  affirmations  would  be  easy. 
But  on  the  whole  the  question  has  many  practical  bearings  and  it  reduces  to  the 
alternatives  of  exposing  a  child  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  to  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  an  individual,  and  consequently  of  decreasing  or  increasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  such  personalities  to  which  he  shall  be  exposed.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  in  a  fairly  permanent  and  well-selected  teaching  force  it  would  be  better  to  have 
pupils  continue  three  years  with  the  same  teacher;  but  if  teachers  change  often  any- 
way, and  are  comparatively  inexperienced,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  more 
loss  than  gain  in  continuing  the  inexperienced  teacher  with  a  class  covering  new 
ground  instead  of  letting  her  pilot  a  new  class  over  ground  she  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  with. 

Kakmmoo,  Mich.,  8.  0.  HaHwell,  superintendent. — ^We  have  done  something  of 
this  sort  occasionally,  but  have  hardly  carried  it  to  the  point  of  a  plan.  At  present 
oiur  emphasis  in  the  lower  grades  is  rather  on  the  modified  form  of  Ihe  Gary  plan, 
which  accomplishes  the  same  results,  so  far  as  special  teachers  are  concerned,  but 
has  not  embodied  this  point  regularly  for  the  so-called  r^ular  teachers. 

The  questions  of  the  blank— at  least,  the  later  ones — are  evidently  framed  from 
the  point  of  good  teachers.  Now,  I  think  we  have  oiur  proportion  of  good  teachers; 
but,  like  other  places,  we  have  at  least  a  proportion  of  weak  ones,  and  any  plan  of 
the  kind  must  be  made  from  that  side  also.  Possibly  the  plan  might  bring  a  con- 
centrated attention  on  weakness  and  thus  work  toward  elimination. 

Kearney,  Nehr.,  Roy  E.  Cochran,  superintendent. — ^This  whole  thing  depends  on  . 
the  individual  teacher.   Ideal  teachers  are  few.   A  change  is  advisable  where  the 
teacher  lacks  in  some  qualities  advisable  to  give  the  pupils.   I  think  longer  than 
three  years  at  any  time  is  an  error. 

Concord,  N.  E.,  L.  J.  Rundlett,  superintendent. — ^We  tried  it  a  number  of  years 
ago,  b^inning  with  the  first  grade  and  extending  through  four  years.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  a  class  of  retarded  children,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  d 
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two  years  they  were  able  to  read  any  ordinary  fourth  reader  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  Cyr's  Fifth  Reader.  I  am  considering  trying  the  experiment  again,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  report  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Bloomfidd,  K  Oearge  MorriSy  mtp^rwUetufent.— One  of  our  chief  reasons  for 
using  the  plan  is  to  locate  teachers  in  the  grade  in  ^^di  they  can  do  the  beet  work. 
For  example,  we  study  a  third-grade  teacher  and  think  she  would  make  a  strong 
fourth-grade  teacher.  We  have  her  go  on  with  her  class  to  the  fourth  grade,  and 
in  most  cases  find  our  judgment  confirmed.  Occasionally  we  feel  that  this  same 
teacher  would  do  well  in  departmental  work,  and  only  this  year  we  have  promoted 
one  or  two  teachers  to  departmental  work  and  feel  pleased  with  the  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  feel  that  a  teacher  would  do  better  work  in  a 
lower  grade,  and  experiment  in  that  direction  also. 

Hackensad:,  N.  WiUiam  E,  Stark,  mpervising  principal, — ^We  have  semiannual 
promotions  throughout  our  schools,  and  many  teachers  would  like  to  limit  their 
fields  to  a  single  half  year.  We  have,  however,  a  definitely  adopted  policy,  of  making 
a  year  the  minimum  i>eriod  of  consecutive  work  with  a  class  for  any  teacher,  except 
in  unusual  situations.  I  encourage  our  teachers  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  work 
still  more,  and  occasionally  a  teacher  goes  on  with  her  class  for  an  additional  half 
year  or  year.  This  practice,  however,  has  been  so  rare  that  no  generalizations  can 
be  based  ui>on  the  matter. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  schools  if  more  teachers  were  ready  to 
broaden  their  range  of  work,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  the  results  which  you 
publish  d  experience  elsewhere  to  convince  the  teachers  that  the  proposed  plan  is 
practicable. 

MofUelairy  JV.  D,  C.  SKm,  mperintendent.—'We  do  not  make  this  plan  the 
regular  practice.  Rather,  it  is  the  occasional  plan  to  fit  a  peculiar  condition  or  to 
secure  special  results. 

New  Yarky  N.  F.,  WUHam  H.  MaxweUy  superintendent, — have  urged  principals 
wherever  it  was  feasible  to  advance  teachers  with  their  pupils  from  grade  to  grade 
and  then  to  return  to  a  fixed  i>oint.  A  great  many  principals  are  doing  this.  I 
have  not  obtained  definite  statistics  as  to  how  many  are  doing  it.  In  some  cases 
we  have  two  grades  for  the  year.  The  cycle  includes  only  one  year.  In  other  cases 
it  includes  three  or  four  years,  and  never  more  than  six. 

Newhemy  N,  C,  H,  B.  Craveny  euperintendent, — ^In  order  to  keep  teachers  out 
of  a  rut,  I  usually  change  them  after  teaching  a  grade  for  two  years,  but  seldom 
change  a  primary  teacher  to  the  grammar  school  or  grammar  school  to  hig^  school. 

Bimardty  N.  Dak,,  CharUt  C.  Booty  8uperintendent,^We  have  such  frequent  changes 
of  teachers  that  the  plan  can  hardly  be  used  here. 

Kenty  OkiOy  H,  L,  £6^.— The  greatest  objection  that  I  have  to  keeping  the  teacher 
stationary  in  the  grade  is  the  narrowing  effect  of  the  custom,  both  on  the  teacher 
directly  and  on  the  school  indirectly.  By  that  practice  the  teacher  does  not  see 
enough  d  the  process  to  be  able  to  interpret  it  fully.  By  doing  the  same  work  from 
year  to  year  the  teacher  does  not  acquire  standards  of  value  and  comparison  with 
which  and  through  which  to  measure  the  work  being  done.  A  high  degree  of  skill 
is  acquired  by  limiting  the  program  of  the  teacher  to  a  single  grade,  or  even  a  single 
subject,  from  term  to  term.  But  this  custom  makes  the  mistake  of  assuming  the 
teaching  process  to  be  like  the  part  a  member  of  a  baseball  team  plays  and  that 
the  process  of  education  is  Hke  that  of  a  baseball  game.  All  that  is  required  of  the 
individual  teacher  is  to  acquire  a  certain  special  skill  within  the  limited  program. 
The  success  of  the  plan  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  special  skill  each 
member  d  the  teaching  force  can  bring  to  the  work.  If  the  tools  of  learning  could 
be  controlled  with  the  same  precision  with  which  a  bat  and  ball  are  controlled  in 
the  hands  of  the  player,  and  if  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  toward  the  subject  matter 
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of  the  curriculum  could  be  as  definitely  determined  as  the  reaction  of  the  ball  player 
toward  the  tools  of  the  game,  then  the  plan  of  keeping  the  teacher  stationary  in  the 
grade  would  have  better  reason  for  its  existence.  But  children  are  not  as  easily 
controlled  as  the  inert  baseball,  nor  can  a  boy's  reaction  toward  the  work  of  the  school 
be  as  easily  determined  as  can  his  reaction  toward  the  bat  and  ball  in  a  game.  The 
two  skills  are  not  comparable. 

Again,  the  ideal  of  the  factory  system  of  industry,  with  its  minute  division  of  labor, 
controls  the  schools  far  too  much.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  baseball  game, 
industry  is  dealing  with  inert  material.  Nor  do  the  parts  of  the  curriculum  bear 
the  same  exact  relationdlip  to  each  other  as  do  the  many  simple  parts  of  manu&icture 
to  the  completed  article.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  they  should.  I  think  it  is 
quite  generally  agreed  that  while  industry  is  making  more  and  better  articles,  yet 
it  is  unmaking  men.  The  loss  of  the  educative  value  of  industry  to  society  resulting 
from  the  highly  divided  forms  of  labor  threatens  the  very  quality  of  labor  and  its 
product.  The  problem  of  labor  and  industry  is.  How  can  highly  specialized  skill 
in  an  uneducative  process  and  the  human  factor  on  which  the  quality  of  the  work 
BO  much  depends  be  conserved  together?  A  similar  problem  confronts  educators. 
Personally,  I  deplore  that  the  ideal  of  the  factory  system  has  so  gripped  our  schools. 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  plan  of  promoting  teachers  with  their  pupils  is  the  proper 
solution  of  this  problem. 

AUiancey  OhiOy  B,  F,  Stanton^  superintendent. — I  have  not  followed  the  general 
practice  of  advancing  teachers.  Where  I  have  done  so,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
teacher  has  been  imusually  strong,  and  very  satisfactory  results  have  followed. 

HamxUon,  OhiOy  Darrell  Joycey  superintendent. — ^We  made  some  trial  of  promoting 
teachers  with  their  pupils  from  grade  to  grade. 

While  we  found  that  the  plan  saved  some  time,  we  are  not  now  following  it,  because 
we  also  found  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  pupils  would  change  within  three  or  four 
years;  that  is,  a  teacher  starting  with  40  firstrgrade  pupils  could  expect  to  have  only 
20  of  the  same  pupils  by  the  time  the  fourth  grade  was  reached.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  if  the  teachers  are  efficient. 

QvJthne,  Okla.y  F.  D.  Brooks,  superintendent. — ^We  promote  teachers  with  pupils 
where  we  think  it  best.  It  is  not  a  fixed  part  of  the  system  that  applies  rigidly  in  any 
grades.  We  also  transfer  teachers  sometimes  from  lower  to  higher  and  from  higher  to 
lower  grades.  When  we  send  the  teacher  along  with  her  pupils  it  is  because  we  thlnlr 
she  can  handle  that  particular  lot  of  pupils  better  than  another  teacher.  A  few  times 
it  has  been  especially  for  the  teacher's  good — she  has  discovered  her  weaknesses. 

Harrisburgj  Pa.,  F.  E.  Dovmes,  superintendent. — It  has  been  our  custom  in  Harris- 
buig,  fof  8  or  10  years  at  least,  for  teachers  to  hold  their  pupils  two  years  before  trans- 
ferring them  to  another  teacher.  Work  u  arranged  in  cycles  as  foUows:  Second  and 
third  years,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  sixth  and  seventh  years,  and  eighth  and  ninth  years. 
Recently  we  have  changed  from  a  ninth-grade  elementary  to  an  eighth-grade  plan, 
and  just  as  soon  as  oiur  ninth  grade  is  eliminated  we  wiU  also  have  semiannual  promo- 
tion .  It  is  our  purpose  under  the  new  plan  to  have  each  teacher,  so  far  as  possible,  hold 
her  pupils  through  foiur  half  years,  or  two  full  years,  as  at  the  present  time.  Of  course 
it  will  not  alwa3rs  be  possible  to  do  this.  However,  when  not  done,  it  will  be  the 
exception;  the  rule  will  be  to  do  it.  Our  teachers,  generally,  prefer  this  method — 
in  fact  they  have  gotten  to  the  point  of  objecting  when  they  are  required  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  next  grade  teacher  if  allowed  to  hold  a  class  only  one  year. 

Logan,  Utah,  A.  Molyneux,  superintendent. — ^The  ^rst  grade,  I  believe,  partakes  too 
much  of  specialization  to  warrant  the  change  of  teachers.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  are  s^regated  from  the  lower  grades.  In  these  grades  we  do  depart* 
mental  work.  This  prevents  the  adoption  of  this  plan  above  the  fifth  grade. 

We  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  preserving  class  unity.  This  is  due  to  new 
entries  and  to  shifting  or  changing  of  residence  in  the  community. 
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Richmond^  Va,,  W.  M.  Adams ^  principal. — ^We  are  trying  out  cycles  of  two  entire 
years  and  wiU  reach  the  last  term  in  the  cycle  with  the  term  ending  June,  1915. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  so  far. 

We  shall  extend  the  experiment  throughout- the  primary  grades  and  into  the  gram- 
mar grades  (fifth  and  perhaps  sixth  years),  beginning  with  February,  1915. 

Neenah,  Wis.f  E,  M.  Beeman,  superintendent, — We  have  an  assistant  in  a  seventh 
grade  this  year  who  has  moved  along  with  about  30  pupils  from  the  fourth  grade. 
There  are  75  pupils  in  this  seventh  grade.  She  is  so  much  more  effective  as  a  teacher 
with  the  30  than  with  the  strangers  that  I  hope  to  plan  regular  promotions  in  this  school 
and  use  the  new  teachers  in  third  and  fourth  grades  where  possible. 

I  have  always  been  very  particular  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  promotion  with 
pupils  and  have  therefore  no  record  of  any  failures.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only 
teachers  of  ability  can  adjust  themselves  to  this  plan.  For  strong  teachers,  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  11  years  of  experiment,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  William  M,  Sinclair ,  superintendent. — The  plan  is  in  limited  opera- 
tion as  yet.  We  have  too  many  normal-school  graduates  who  want  to  teach  in  second 
or  third  grades  only.  Out  of  more  than  100  applicants  for  grade  positions  70  were  for 
second  or  third. 

OPINIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

As  a  number  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  furnished  the 
names  of  teachers  who  had  had  experience  in  advancement  with 
pupilsy  and  who  would  therefore  be  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  it  seemed  important  to  learn  their  opinions. 

Another  reason  for  making  inquiry  of  the  teachers  is  that  one 
could  doubtless  obtain  from  them  an  impression  as  to  how  the 
children  responded  to  the  plan.  A  questionnaire  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  teachers,  and  97  replied.  They  represent  43  schools,  in 
12  States,  and  18  cities.  An  examination  of  the  list  shows  that 
these  also  are  well  distributed  geographically. 

Table  2  is  presented  in  three  parts.  To  obtain  complete  answers 
for  any  one  State,  city,  or  school,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
each  part  in  turn.  Thus  Tampa,  Fla.,  appears  on  pages  32,  38, 
and  44. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHEB  WITH  THE  CLASS. 
States  and  cities  from  which  replies  were  received. 


State. 


City  or  town. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


Number 

of 
schools. 
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New  Jersey..  . 
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SUMMARY  OP  TEACHERS  REPLIES. 

Please  give  a  brief  accourU  of  your  training  and  experience.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  or  training  schoolf    Wheref  Whenf 

While  twenty  reply  that  they  do  not  hold  nonnal  school  diplomas,  and  fourteen 
make  no  answer  in  regard  to  this  question,  sixty-one,  i.  e.,  ahout  62  per  cent  of  all, 
state  that  they  have  been  graduated  from  normal  schools  or  departments,  although 
many  of  these  received,  apparently,  their  teacher  training  and  normal  diplomas  in 
high  schools;  most  of  them  have  also  taken  summer  courses  in  higher  institutions, 
e.  g.,  in  State  colleges.   A  few  have  attended  Cornell,  Wellesley,  and  Columbia. 

In  class-room  experience  they  range  from  one  year  to  thirty;  seven  have  had  but 
one  year  of  experience,  and  eleven  have  had  more  than  twenty;  fifty-four,  or  56  per 
cent  of  all,  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

The  average  of  all  is  eight  years  and  eight  months'  class-room  experience. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  these  teachers  are  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
professional  zeal. 

How  long  have  you  had  experience  with  the  system  of  advancing  leathers  with  their  pupilst 
Wheref  Whenf 

The  average  experience  with  the  plan  of  promotion  of  teachers  with  pupils  has  been 
three  years  and  eight  months.  Thirty-three  have  had  only  one  year  of  experience 
with  the  plan,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  year  with  the  plan  is  by  far 
the  most  trying,  and  in  which  the  teacher  is  apt  to  give  an  unfavorable  opinion. 
Those  who  have  had  but  one  year  of  experience  with  this  system  teach  in  schools  in 
which  semiannual  promotions  are  made,  and  in  which  the  plan  has  been  but  one 
year  in  operation  as  a  system. 

Through  what  grades  or  cycles  at  the  preserUHimef 

Fifty-two,  i.  e.,  54  per  cent  have  had  experience  with  but  two  half  grades;  twenty- 
two,  i.  e.,  23  per  cent,  with  two  whole  grades;  seven,  or  7  per  cent,  with  three  entire 
grades;  five,  or  5  per  cent,  with  foiur  whole  grades;  the  others  scattered.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  throughout  the  United  States  there  are  very  many  other  cases  of 
promotion  through  at  least  two  half  grades.  The  absiu*dity  of  too  frequent  change  of 
teachers  is  indeed  near  when  such  is  not  the  case.  In  jniral  schools  it  is  of  course  the 
rule  for  the  same  teacher  to  continue  through  all  the  grades  of  work  with  the  same 
pupils.   (The  city  is  the  creator  of  school  machinery.) 

When  you  became  used  to  the  system,  did  it  make  the  school  work  harder  or  easierf 
Three  make  no  reply;  one  says, No  harder" ;  three  reply  that  the  plan  does  make 
the  school  work  harder;  one  says,   Harder  for  the  teacher,  easier  for  the  pupil"; 
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another,  "In  some  respects  easier,  others  harder";  a  third  says,  "It  requires  more 
preparation."  Eighty-one,  i.  e.,  84  per  cent,  declare  that  it  makes  the  work  easier; 
three  state  positively  that  it  makes  the  work  "much  easier'*;  while  two  make  qual- 
ified statements:  "I  think  it  will  be  easier  on  second  round " ;  and  "more  preparation, 
easier  in  class  room.*' 
Did  it  save  your  time  in  the  cUumxmf   The  pupU^  timet 

With  regard  to  saving  of  teacher's  time  in  classroom,  six  did  not  reply;  one  expressed 
a  doubt;  ei^ty-cdx,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  said  "yes"  and  only  three  replied  "no." 

Two  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  caused  a  saving  of  time  for  the  pupil.  One  said 
"a  little";  ei^ty-six  said  "yes";  while  seven  did  not  reply. 

Does  tkU  plan  save  school  time  in  other  waysf 

Forty-two  did  not  reply  to  this  questicm ;  two  said  " no  " ;  one  expressed  doubt;  while 
fifty-one  said  "yes."  In  what  waysf  "In  organizing  and  planning";  "in  preparing 
and  correcting  work";  "in  establishing  routine";  "in  preparation  of  lessons"; 
"in  the  manual  work; "  "in  teaching  pupils  after  school."  How  much  time  is  saved 
aUogetherf  Forty-€dx  made  reply;  seven  said  they  could  not  estimate;  "very  much," 
said  one.  Others  estimated  as  follows:  Ten  minutes  daily,  ten  minutes  per  subject, 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  a  day,  thirty  to  forty  minutes  a  day,  one-half  hour  daily, 
two  hours  a  week,  three  to  four  weeks,  about  one  month,  six  to  eight  weeks,  one-half 
year,  one-fourth  of  the  time,  one-third  of  the  time,  one-half  of  the  time. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  more  experienced  teachers,  and  especially  those  with 
larger  cycles,  make  the  higher  estimates. 

Did  the  mere  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pupils  make  it  easier  to  visit  their  homest 

Three  do  not  answer;  five  say  "no;  too  much  work  to  visit  homes  " ;  "not  necessa- 
rily," says  another;  "sometimes,"  saysathird;  "somewhat,"  another;  "always  easy," 
says  an  optimist;  "easier  but  less  necessary,"  another;  "no  difference,"  "yes,  more 
time  for  it;"  "much  easier;"  "yes,  pupils  beg  it";  eigjity-two  say  positively  "yes." 

Did  you  find  it  easier  thus  to  win  the  (affections  of  the  pupils  f 

Five  do  not  reply;  three  say  "no";  "in  most  cases,"  one;  "already  won,"  another; 
"pupils  here  affectionate  anyway,"  a  third;  ei^ty-five  replied  "yes." 
Did  you  find  it  easier  to  exercise  disciplinef 

Five  do  not  answer;  one  says '  *  possibly '  * ;  another,  *  *  not  always  " ; "  yes,  if  the  teacher 
keeps  her  dignity,"  says  a  third;  "yes"  and  "no,"  say  two;  "yes"  say  eighty-five, 
some  of  whom  answer  it  very  positively. 
In  this  way  was  your  attention  engaged  rather  with  the  subject  or  with  the  pupilf 
Six  do  not  reply;  seven  say  "both";  forty-six  say  "subject";  and  thirty-seven  say 
"pupil." 

This  question,  necessarily  somewhat  inexplicit  in  the  questionnaire,  clearly  puz- 
zled the  teachers.  Those  who  answer  ^ '  subject "  seem  to  have  had  in  mind  the  thought 
that  discipline  being  minimized  and  the  qualities  of  the  children  being  better  under- 
stood, more  attention  could  be  given  to  adapting  the  subject  matter  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  pupils.  This  is  indicated  by  such  expressions  as  "with  the  subject,  as 
discipline  is  established";  "with  subject  for  sake  of  pupils;"  "the  subject,  as  the 
pupil  was  used  to  my  methods  of  teaching;"  "knowing  children's  needs,  could  teach 
subject  more  effectively";  "if  you  know  the  pupil,  attention  is  on  the  subject." 
There  is  thus  more  unanimity  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  would  appear,  too, 
that  those  who  answered  "both  "  have  substantially  the  same  thought. 

Did  this  system  make  dearer  the  relative  value  of  the  work  in  each  grade  and  make  it 
easier  to  understand  what  points  need  special  emphasis  in  each  gradef 

Did  you  thus  learn  to  appreciate  beUer  the  difficulties  of  yourfeUow  teachersf 

The  replies  to  these  three  questions  are  almost  unanimously  in  the  aflSrmative  and 
the  more  experienced  teachers  especially  emphasize  the  "yes." 
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Did  you  in  ikU  way  find  it  possible  to  keep  systematic  records  of  the  individual  traits  of 
yourpupHsf 
(a)  For  vocational  purposesf 

Twenty-three  do  not  answer;  thirteen  reply  in  the  negative,  but  they  explain  that 
their  pupils  are  too  young  to  consider  the  subject  of  vocations  (as  if,  indeed,  the  dispo- 
sition shown  thus  early  would  not  be  valuable  in  the  interpretation  of  peroonal  quali- 
ties later);  sixty  say  Uiat  the  method  was  useful  to  them,  even  when  written  records 
were  not  kept. 

(6)  For  understanding  and  deveihpment  of  duar^^ 

Fourteen  do  not  reply  and  four  say  "no**;  but  seventy-eight,  or  81  per  cent,  say 
''yes.'*  Those  who  say  ''no"  admit  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

(c)  And,  so,  for  a  more  sdentyic  method  of  dealing  with  unruly  pupils  f 
Nineteen  do  not  answer;  thiee  answer  ''no"  and  seventy-four,  i.  e.,  77  per  cent,  of 
all  write  "yes**;  of  the  three  giving  a  negative  reply,  one  says  "itispossibletodothis, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it*' ;  the  reply  of  another  is,  "I  don't  know'* ;  and  only  one  gives 
a  positive  "no." 

Have  you  known  teachers  who  have  failed  trilh  the  plan  of  advancement  trilh  pupilsf 
Eleven  say  "yes";  sixty-seven  say  "no";  eighteen  do  not  reply. 
How  do  you  account  for  their  failures  f 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  failure  of  teachers  with  this  plan  are  these:  "Natu- 
rally weak;**  "poor  discipline;**  "lack  of  interest;**  "not  in  sympathy  with  system;" 
"subject  matter  not  fully  in  hand;**  "too  familiar  with  the  pupils;**  "lack  of  prepa- 
ration;*' "positively  out  of  their  sphere;"  "would  have  failed  under  any  plan;" 
"teacher  and  pupil  knew  each  other  too  well;"  "out  of  tune  with  their  pupils;" 
"advancement  through  too  many  grades;**  "the  better  some  teachers  know  their 
pupils  the  less  capable  they  are  of  controlling  them.** 

AnDmoNAL  RsMARKS  BT  Teachbbs  Who  Have  Tried  the  Advancement  Plan. 

Tampa,  Fla,,  Fannie  Gumming,  teacher,  Hyde  Park  School. — I  like  the  system  very 
much.  Of  course  it  is  much  harder  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  and  is  a  Mliure 
for  the  weak  one.  The  actual  teaching  is  easier,  for  knowing  the  needs  of  the  child 
already  so  much  time  is  saved.  And  to  succeed  we  must  know  the  individual  child. 
It  makes  more  work  for  the  teacher  outside  the  classroom,  collecting  new  materials, 
for  one  can  not  use  much  of  the  previous  year's  collection.  But  it  saves  the  teacher 
from  getting  into  that  deadly  route,  which  is  so  easily  and  unknowingly  done.  One 
can  be  so  much  more  enthusiastic  when  teaching  new  material.  I  like  very  much 
the  home  atmosphere  it  creates.  The  teacher  knowing  the  children,  the  children 
knowing  each  other^just  one  large  family  all  working  for  the  good  of  all.  The  teacher 
knows  what  has  been  actually  taught  and  the  possibilites  of  the  child.  Knowing 
this,  greater  advancement  is  possible  than  when  children  have  a  different  teacher 
every  year.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  harder  than  we  think  for  little  children  to  adjust 
themselves  to  school  environment.  Teachers  are  so  different  and  hardly  has  a  child 
become  accustomed  to  one  teacher  before  he  is  thrust  on  to  the  next.  The  responsi- 
bility is  greater  also.  Think  of  being  responsible  for  so  many  yean  of  a  child*B  life. 
It  makes  one  take  teaching  more  seriously. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Agnes  Everett,  teacher,  Michigan  Avenue  School. — ^It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  in  answering  the  questions  you  have  presented  to  teachers  who  have  been 
promoted  with  their  grade. 

I  have  delayed  making  a  reply,  in  order  that  I  might  see  how  the  pupils  who  had 
been  with  me  three  and  one-half  years  compared  with  other  pupils  who  had  been 
taught  by  a  different  teacher  each.  I  waited  to  make  this  test  because  the  pupils 
from  the  different  schools  were  sent  to  the  high  school  in  February.  All  are  going 
under  the  same  conditions  and  taking  up  work  with  the  same  teachers. 
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I  am  delisted  to  teU  you  that  they  stand  with  the  beet  in  the  class  and  in  several 
instances  ahead. 

The  teachers  and  superintendent  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  classes  that  has  ever 
gone  into  the  hi^  school. 

For  tills  method  to  be  succesBful  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  of  a  strong 
personal  character,  an  original  and  enthusiastic  teacher.  She  must  be  a  firm,  kind, 
but  Strang  disciplmarian.  She  must  have  a  dlq;>06ition  and  character  worthy  of  imi- 
taticm,  for  her  pupik  adopt  many  of  her  ways  and  become  molded  into  her  ideas. 

She  must  be  firm,  for  as  the  pupils  grow  older  they  understand  her  better  and 
naturally  feel  that  she  should  allow  them  more  fte&iom  on  account  of  their  long 
association. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  to  bring  against  the  method  is  that  the  attachment  between 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  teacher  and  pupil  becomes  so  strong,  that  it  makes  the  sepa- 
ration so  very  hard  and  it  also  makes  it  hard  for  the  pupils  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
ways  and  methods  of  other  teachers. 

Even  thou^  I  see  the  weaknesses  of  the  plan  I  most  heartily  approve  of  it  (with 
good  teachers). 

Tampa,  Fla,,  Mn.  Neta  FUagUy  teat^,  Midngan  Avenue  8diool.—The  method  of 
promoting  teacher  with  the  class  (as  in  my  work,  the  primary)  forces  the  teacher  to 
study  and  become  familiar  with  all  phases  of  primary  work;  instead  of  knowing  how  to 
teach  only  first  or  third  grade,  she  must  know  how  to  teach  first,  second,  and  third 
grades,  and  knowing  thb  makes  her  broader  and  in  all  ways  a  better  teacher. 

The  teacher,  knowing  that  she  alone  is  responsible  for  what  degree  of  proficiency 
the  class  may  possess  when  entering  intermediate  work,  will  give  her  best  always 
to  her  class,  and  the  habit  of  blaming  the  poor  work  of  a  class  to  the  teacher  of  the 
lower  grade  is  eliminated  to  a  certain  d^;ree. 

The  list  of  promotions  is  large  if  the  teacher  has  the  class  for  more  than  one  session. 
Where  she  would  hesitate  to  send  a  pupil  weak  in  some  one  subject  to  another  teacher 
higher  up  for  fear  of  criticism,  or  of  having  the  child  se^t  back  to  her,  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  promote  the  child  to  her  own  grade,  as  she  would  think  she  could  help 
him  more  than  another,  knowing  him  better.  The  work  so  far  in  Tampa  has  been  a 
decided  success. 

Tampa,  Fla,,  Maude  J,  Harter,  teoc^,  Michigan  Avenue  School.— I  am  frank  in 
saying  that  I  did  not  approve  of  it  at  all  in  the  beginning,  but  I  want,  most  of  all,  to  be 
a  growing  teacher,  so  I  tried  honestly  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  advancing  with  my 
grade.  I  watched  every  point  that  came  up  both  for  and  against,  and  without  one 
bit  of  prejudice.  I  think  now  that  if  the  teacher  is  strong  enough  to  toke  a  class  through 
one  grade  she  can  do  better  work  by  keeping  with  the  same  pupils.  In  fact,  now  that  I 
have  tried  it,  I  prefer  it. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Ethel  A,  Mane,  teacher,  Michigan  Averme  School. — My  experience 
has  been  that  in  beginning  the  second  year  with  the  same  class  the  pupils  lost 
no  time  in  learning  the  methods  and  requirements  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher  no 
time  in  learning  the  characteristics,  idiosyncrasies,  capacities,  and  deficiencies  of  the 
pupils.  The  work  was  a  real  continuation  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  teacher 
knowing  exactly  what  review  and  drill  were  needed,  and  not  wasting  time  on  unnec- 
essary repetition.  I  find  my  familiarity  with  the  textbooks  used  previously  by 
pupils,  as  well  as  with  their  stock  of  knowledge  very  useful  in  presenting  new  matter. 
Moreover,  if  the  teacher  stands  ''in  loco  parentis, "  is  it  not  rather  hard  on  the  children 
to  accept  a  new  i>aient  every  year? 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Daisy  Smith,  teacher,  Michigan  Avenue  School.— -My  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  children  has  made  the  work  very  pleasant.  I  think  a  teacher 
takes  greater  pride  in  a  class  that  she  is  with  ior  so  long  and  that  she  also  feels 
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her  reeponsibility  more  keenly  and  will  therefore  put  forth  her  beet  efforts  and  I  most 
heartily  approve  of  the  method. 

Kalamazoo,  Midi.,  Bemice  A,  Perry,  teadier,  LoveU  Street  School. — I  found  that 
advancing  with  my  pupils  was  very  helpful  for  three  years,  then  I  decided  that  a 
change  would  be  better  for  them  and  for  me,  too.  We  Imew  each  other  altogether  too 
well. 

Kalamazoo,  Midi.,  Blaruhe  C.  KUtz,  leather,  Lake  Street  School.— The  promotion  ci  a 
teacher  with  her  pupils  is  more  satia&bctory  to  me;  firsts  in  that  it  gives  a  wider  range 
of  material  in  which  to  work,  hence  a  broader  and  fuller  view;  second,  in  that  it  enables 
the  teacher  to  see  the  results  of  her  expended  efforts. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Edith  A.  Lent,  leather.  North  West  Street  i^c*ooZ.— My  experience, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  scarcely  fair  to  this  plan.  My  experience  has  been  <mly  when  going 
on  from  one  class  to  another  with  pupils,  never  in  a  school  where  the  teacher  continued 
with  pupils  for  more  than  one  year's  work. 

However,  when  I  have  had  pupils  for  more  than  one  semester's  work,  I  found  that 
in  knowing  the  child  and  in  their  knowing  my  methods,  we  saved  much  time  and  woiic. 
The  time  spent  in  organization,  in  discipline,  to  a  great  extent  was  eliminated.  If  a 
child  b  imder  a  difficulty  or  is  an  unusual  child,  the  teacher  understands  him  and  can 
deal  with  him  understandingly  and  eliminate  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Shelby,  Mich.,  FloreMe  Wylie,  teadier,  Shelby  Public  S(hool8.— In  our  experience 
with  the  system  of  promoting  teachers  with  pupils,  the  chief  objection  came  from  the 
teachers,  who  disliked  to  return  to  lower  grade  work  after  having  taught  a  higher  grade. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  difficulty  might  be  removed  if  the  teaching  force  were  a  more 
permanent  body.  If  teachers  were  employed  for  a  cycle  instead  of  far  a  single  year, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  system. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jane  S.  MxUer,  leather,  Simmons  Sdiool.— The  teacher  must 
grow  and  study  to  do  this  work  so  she  can  not  get  into  the  rut  of  doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over.  ^ 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Emma  Sparling,  leather,  Hawthorne  S<hool. — In  order  for  a  teacher 
to  advance  with  pupils  she  must  win  their  love  and  esteem.  She  can  best  do  thii 
by  being  one  of  them,  not  only  In  schoolroom  but  out  on  the  playground.  The  teacher 
then  can  go  on  each  year  wi^  the  children  and  have  no  difficulty  with  discipline,  if 
she  still  retains  the  respect  and  love  of  pupils. 

A  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty  with  woric  of  each  new  grade  if  she  has  had 
proper  training  and  experience  in  work  with  all  the  grades.  If  not,  she  should  be  so 
Interested  in  children  as  to  go  on  with  them  and  surmount  the  obstacles. 

I  did  not  go  on  with  my  class  last  September  as  I  felt  they  needed  a  change.  I  have 
realized  every  week  since  school  b^gan  where  I  have  made  a  big  mistake.  I  hope  to 
have  them  next  year. 

Montcknf,  N,  J.,  Alice  E,  Chandler,  teacher,  EUleide  5cAooZ.— Only  twice  have  I 
moved  ahead  with  my  class.  When  I  came  here  I  taught  third  grade.  After  two 
years  an  extra  teacher  was  needed  in  the  fourth  grade  and  I  accepted  the  chance  to 
move  along.   It  was  a  joyous  experience. 

Last  year  an  unusually  bright  class  came  to  my  lot.  I  soon  saw  that  a  large  majority 
of  them  could  work  ahead  faster  than  an  ordinary  class.  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  my  principal  and  superintendent,  and  they  approved  of  my  trying  to  accomplish 
three  years'  woack  in  two.  Of  course  this  possibility  fired  the  ambition  of  the  children 
and  they  started  in  this  September  as  though  work  was  the  greatest  joy  of  their  lives. 
They  understood  me  and  my  ways  and  much  time  was  saved. 

I  rather  think  that  occasional  promotion  of  teachers  with  pupils  is  a  good  idea, 
but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  care  for  it  as  a  regular  system.  Many  times  I  think  that  a 
chUd  needs  to  begin  all  over  again  with  somebody  new.  Moreover  some  teachers  are 
much  better  adapted  to  one  grade  of  work  than  another. 
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MofUeimr,  N.  Edna  H.  Jones,  teacher,  Watdiung  School, — Every  pupil  has  saved 
one  year  and  without  exception  they  are  doing  well  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades, 
where  they  now  are.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  their  immaturity  -will 
prevent  them  from  keeping  up  in  eighth  and  ninth  grade  work  though. 

Montdair,  N.  J.,  Alfreda  M,  MUler,  leather,  Maple  Avenue  School, — I  believe  a 
teacher  might  advance  too  far  with  her  class.  For  example,  a  teacher  who  is  an  excel- 
lent first-grade  teacher  and  a  natural  first-grade  teacher  would,  I  believe,  be  in  very 
much  the  wrong  place  if  she  were  to  continue  going  up  much  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 

Some  teachers  seem  made  for  primary  work  and  some  for  granunar  work;  such 
teachers,  I  think,  should  be  careful  not  to  get  out  of  their  i»roper  sphere. 

Montdair,  N,  J.,  B.  H,  Wetherhy,  teacher.  Maple  Avenue  School— It  seems  to  me 
that  in  cases  where  a  teacher  is  particularly  fitted  for  first-grade  work  she  would  lose 
by  advancing  to  the  upper  grades.  The  same  would  hold  true  of  grammar-grade 
teachers  who  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  younger  children. 

This  system  has  been  especially  advantageous  in  our  school  as  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  foreign.  To  advance  with  them  means  a  helpful  acquaintance,  for  they 
are  usually  reticent  and  most  individual.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  saving  of  time,  and 
means  a  better  understanding  of  each  child. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Helen  Curtin,  teacher,  Croion  School. — ^Many  times  within  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  heard  teachers  say  many  pleasant  things  about  being  able  to  go  on 
with  their  grades.   It  is  very  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  pleased  with  her  work. 

This  plan  gives  the  teacher  an  oppcntunity  to  know  the  child.  She  can  not  deal 
with  him  intelligently  unless  she  knows  how  to  approach  him. 

The  child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  know  the  teacher.  XJnhappiness  in  teaching, 
as  in  many  other  things,  often  results  from  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Much  more  freedom  can  be  allowed.  Children  will  realize  that  we  are  social  beings 
after  all  and  not  ''just  school-teachers.'' 

More  guidance  for  their  reading,  and  outside  interests  can  be  given. 

A  teacher  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  beginning  of  this  term,  ''I  can  not 
understand  what  it  is  that  makes  me  so  fond  of  my  class  this  term.  They  are  so  much 
better  than  they  were  last  term.''  Still  they  are  about  the  same  children.  Now 
she  knows  them. 

Syracuse,  N,  Y,,  Matilda  MUler,  teacher,  PrescoU  School, — Pupils  become  so  well 
acqiudnted  with  the  teachers  that  the  second  term  they  feel  free  to  ask  questions 
concerning  their  work  which  they  would  not  do  the  first  term.  In  the  seventh  grade 
the  Individual  work  becomes  easier,  for  the  teacher  knows  just  which  pupils  require 
special  help  along  certain  lines. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  promotion,  for  it  makes  both  teacher  and  pupil 
hi^py  in  the  work. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  M,  E,  Whan,  teacher,  PrescoU  School— At  first  I  did  not  like  it,  but 
now  I  would  feel  lost  if  the  system  were  changed.  Time  is  surely  saved,  and  there 
IB  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  about  the  ability  of  each  pupil.  She  knows 
the  unruly  ones  and  they  know  where  the  line  is  over  which  they  dare  not  step.  They 
give  up  the  idea  of  trying  the  teacher  for  they  know  her  as  she  also  knows  them. 

Morganton,  N.  C,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Marbut,  teacher,  Morganton  Grade  School, — ^When- 
ever I  have  entered  a  room  full  of  children  that  were  strangers  to  me,  I  have  found 
that  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  in  finding  out  the  exact  needs,  difficulties,  and 
chanu:teristics  of  each  child.  Without  this  knowledge,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  my 
best  work  and  might  fail  to  really  reach  the  child  at  all. 

The  children  must  become  well  acquainted  with  the  teacher  and  her  methods 
beloce  they  can  do  their  beet  work. 
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An  atmoephere  of  sympathy  and  understanding  must  be  established  and  it  takes 
some  time  to  accomplish  all  this.  Once  well  done,  however,  this  understanding  lasts 
as  leng  as  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil  continue. 

Newhem,  N,  C,  Mollie  H.  Heathy  teacher,  Newbem  Graded  School. — I  think  the  plan 
of  semiannual  promotions  especially  good  for  the  backward  pupils,  as  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  for  promotion  in  four  months,  if  they  can  remain  with  the  teacher  who 
has  learned  their  limitations.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  semi- 
annual promotions.  The  teacher  can  not  be  with  both  classes,  but  I  think  the  back- 
ward pupils  would  suffer  most  if  she  should  leave  them. 

Newbem,  N.  C,  Eleanor  E.  Marshall^  teacher,  Newbem  City  School— Ab  almost  all 
teachers  are  more  interested  and  successful  with  children  of  certain  ages,  I  think  that 
a  continuous  promotion  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupils  for  a  time  longer  than  two  years 
might  prove  hurtful  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 

McAleater,  Okla,,  Mary  White,  teacher,  Second-Ward  fi^cAooZ.— With  a  strong  teacher 
adapted  to  her  work  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan,  but  with  a  weak  teacher  I  think  a 
change  might  be  better,  certainly  for  the  children. 

TiUsa,  Okla.,  Gail  D.  Swartz,  teacher,  River  View  School. — I  might  say,  if  the  teacher 
should  be  all  that  is  desirable,  the  affection  and  respect  which  increase  each  semester 
for  *'his  ideal"  would  tend  to  mold  the  child  much  more  firmly  in  proper  habits 
than  should  his  teacher  change  and  thus  give  him  new  phases  to  look  at.  I  approve 
of  both  methods,  but  I'd  want  the  teacher  to  be  almost  perfect  should  he  have  charge 
of  children  for  consecutive  years. 

Harrisburgi  Pa.,  L.  LaVene  Grove,  teacher.  Camp  Ourtin  School. — Personally  I  feel 
that  the  method  of  advancing  teachers  with  pupils  is  a  good  one  providing  a  teacher 
is  many  sided  in  her  teaching  and  does  not  produce  a  pupil  who  gained  power  in  one 
or  two  subjects  or  whatever  subjects  the  teacher  considerod  most  essential. 

Again,  from  year  to  year  the  same  crowd  of  pupils  would  not  care  to  hear  the  same 
illustrations,  would  not  enjoy  the  monotonous  voice  or  peculiar  mannerisms  or  worn- 
out  methods  of  a  teacher. 

In  other  words,  this  method  is  good  only  when  a  teacher  is  a  real  teacher  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  when  she  has  exactly  the  right  attitude  and  viewpoint  of  her  pupils 
and  of  her  subjects,  when  she  is  a  well-balanced,  broad-minded,  progressive,  yoimg- 
spirited  person;  otherwise,  if  I  were  a  parent  myself,  I  should  prefer  my  child  to  have 
the  education  in  which  a  number  of  amateurs  had  a  hand  rather  than  one. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Ruth  K.  Wells,  teacher. — If  a  teacher  loses  dignity  as  she  becomes 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  her  pupils,  then  discipline  is  hard.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  dignity,  with  intimate  acquaintance,  she  has  solved  the  problem 
of  discipline.  The  child  obeys  not  only  from  love  of  the  teacher,  but  out  of  a  desire 
to  stand  well  in  her  opinion. 

The  attention  is  given  to  the  child  rather  than  the  subject.  The  child  and  his 
needs  become  uppermost  in  the  teacher's  mind  and  she  considers  the  subject  as 
related  to  him. 

With  this  system  you  very  readily  recognize  difficulties  of  other  teachers.  I  am 
thinking  especially  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Children  foiget  a  great  deal  during 
vacation  and  a  teacher  is  so  apt  to  blame  this  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  former  teacher. 
This  is  not  so  when  a  teacher  rises  with  her  school.  She  discovers  to  her  horror  that 
they  know  just  as  little  when  she  herself  has  been  the  previous  teacher. 

When  you  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  pupil,  he  becomes  freer  in 
his  conversation  with  you.  He  speaks  of  his  desires  and  likes  and  dislikes.  These 
little  conversations  aid  you  in  understanding  the  child  and  his  motives  for  doing  many 
things.   With  this  understanding  you  are  more  able  to  develop  his  character. 

By  acquaintance  and  imderstanding  of  individual  traits  of  each  pupil,  you  gradually 
begin  to  pimiflh  unruly  pupils  according  to  their  individual  traits.   When  you  pimish 
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in  this  maimer  you  have  reduced  to  a  scientific  plan  the  management  of  unruly 
children. 

I  think  the  system  Is  excellent  for  the  teacher.  There  is,  nevertheless,  another  side 
to  it.  If  a  teacher  goes  the  entire  course  with  her  school,  the  pupil  may  become  one- 
sided. I  mean  by  this  that  a  teacher  may  emphasize  one  branch  of  study,  while 
another  teacher  would  emphasize  some  other  branch.  A  child  who  was  placed  under 
one  and  then  the  other  would  see  the  difference.  A  child  who  had  remained  under 
one  teacher  would  be  developed  in  one  branch  only. 

There  is  another  feature  that  appeals  to  me  and  which  is  due  to  the  grouping  of 
grades  as  is  done  in  Harrisbuig.  The  second  grade  runs  into  the  third,  the  foiu^ 
into  the  fifth,  and  sixth  into  the  seventh.  It  makes  it  possible  to  take  a  bright  class 
of  pupils  through  two  grades  in  one  year.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  this  work  and 
my  ideas  are  formed  accordingly.   Last  year  from  a  class  of  45, 17  skipped  a  grade. 

Logariy  Utah,  Ethel  Billy  teaeher,  Woodruff  School. — ^Too  many  backward  pupils 
mig^t  discourage  a  teacher. 

Portmouthy  Fa.,  Mrs.  L,  M.  Weaver,  teacher.  High  Street  SchooL^Thaing  the  20 
yean  I  taught  four  different  schools,  some  of  my  advanced  pupils  foUowing  me  from 
school  to  school.  In  those  schools  I  did  not  have  just  one  or  two  exercises  each  day, 
but  from  20  to  25  dassee  comprising  all  the  studies  in  the  curriculum  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grades. 

Promoting  teachers  with  pupils  prevents  experimenting  upon  pupils.  It  helps  to 
avoid  injustice  in  discipline.  It  prevents  loss  of  time  and  opportunity.  The  teacher's 
mofal  influence  is  better  felt.  The  teacher  can  set  up  for  the  pupils  a  reasonable  and 
ODDsistent  standard.   It  gives  skill  in  managing  children. 

No  teacher  can  thorou^y  become  acquainted  with  her  pupils  in  five  months. 
Having  the  same  pupils  makes  clearer  the  relative  value  of  the  work  in  each  grade 
and  makes  it  much  easier  to  understand  the  weak  points  that  need  special  emphasis 
in  each  grade. 

Ridmwndy  Fa.,  S.  B,  Robinson^  teaeher.  Baker  Sdiool.^-Witli  the  promotion-of- 
teacher  plan  the  bri^t  pupil  has  the  advantage  of  being  advanced  into  the  next 
grade's  work  as  for  as  the  teacher  thinks  he  is  capable  of  going.  The  average  pupil 
has  a  chance  to  at  least  complete  course.  The  bright  pupil  having  been  taught  to 
work  independently,  and  with  skillful  guidance  of  the  average  pupil,  the  teacher  can 
find  more  time  for  individual  work  with  dull  pupils.  A  pupil  deficient  on  one  sub- 
ject but  up  "  on  the  general  work  of  the  grade  may  be  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  term 
to  pass  to  the  next  grade  if  he  is  to  have  same  teacher  in  next  grade. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Irene  E.  Waltcn,  teacher,  John  B,  Cory  School. — Often  a  weak  pupil 
who  would  otherwise  be  retarded  may  be  advanced  with  the  teacher  because  die 
understands  his  weak  points  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  him  and  is  so  enabled  to 
give  him  special  attention  in  the  next  grade. 

Richmond,  Fa.,  Mabel  Oliim,  teadier,  Fairmount  School, — ^If  a  teacher  is  advanced 
with  her  pupils  she  is  bound  to  find  her  work  easier  the  last  half-term;  time  is  saved 
tor  both  pupils  and  teacher  by  this  more  intimate  acquaintance  which  can  not  be 
gained  during  a  single  half-term;  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  be  a  stronger,  broader, 
more  alert  teacher  by  this  method  than  by  the  old  method  which  allowed  four  and  one- 
half  months  in  which  she  was  to  labor  with  a  class  and  then  to  begin  with  an  entirely 
new  class  for  another  four  and  one-half  months  of  the  same  work. 

Ridimcnd,  Va.,  Ola  Let  Abbitt,  teacher,  Qinter  Park  School. — ^The  system  is  praise- 
worthy in  that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's 
strong  and  weak  points,  both  mental  and  moral,  and  in  so  doing  help  the  child  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand  the  system  may  prove  narrowing  to  the  child  even  though  the 
teacher  be  of  the  best.  The  child  is  being  governed  by  one  individual  opinion  and 
ways  of  looking  at  every  thing. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  Mamie  L.  Daggett,  teacher,  Oeorge  Mason  School.'-The  children 
know  just  what  and  how  the  teacher  wants  them  to  do  their  work  and  they  will  go 
right  on  with  the  work  without  having  the  teacher  to  stop  and  tell  them  how  to  do  the 
little  every-day  problems  of  school. 

Richmond,  Va.,  E.  M.  Boyle,  teacher,  NidioUon  8<hool^Th»  best  feature  of  ttds 
work  is  the  aid  given  to  children  who  are  physically  defective.  After  they  are  once 
understood  there  is  more  sympathy  and  assistance  rendered  by  the  teacher  who  has 
learned  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor. 

Richmond,  Va,,  Mary  Dickerson,  teadier,  John  SmiUi  iS^cAooZ.— Although  I  wish  to 
continue  teaching  lA  (6-year-old  pupils)  I  must  acknowledge  that  advancing  with 
the  class  for  one  session  (not  more)  saves  time  for  the  pupil  (probably  one  year  in  the 
district  school)  and  also  saves  time  for  the  teacher.  In  visiting  homes  I  hear  the  cry 
that  I  wish  the  teacher  could  go  up  with  the  class. 

Richmond,  Va,,  Sarah  A.  Forbes,  teacher,  John  Smith  School. — I  have  had  pupils  in 
my  grade  in  the  first  part  of  the  term  that  would  not  have  been  promoted  had  they 
been  sent  to  another  teacher,  but  as  I  was  to  take  the  class  through  the  next  grade  and 
knew  the  weak  points  of  these  pupils  I  have  carried  them  along  and  they  have  done 
excellent  work. 

Ridmiond,  Va.,  J.  H.  EMorm,  tdtuSho',  Sprtngfield  Sdiool.^The  ability  of  very 
good  students  can  be  developed  to  a  greater  extent  by  this  system  than  by  any  other 
method  that  has  come  under  my  observation.  I  do  not  believe  in  slipping"  a  child 
over  a  grade  unless  he  is  an  exceptionally  bri^t  one,  as  the  skipped  student  usually 
shows  weakness  later  on.  But  I  do  believe  that  if  classes  were  so  arranged  that  aU 
bright  or  very  good  pupils  rather,  could  be  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  in  one  year, 
she  could  accomplish  work  that  would  otherwise  take  a  year  and  a  half,  smd  no  grade 
be  skipped. 

Richmond,  Va.,  R.  Estelle  ShaduHford,  teacher,  Springfield  Sehool.^1  am  not 
familiar  with  plan  of  teacher  keeping  a  class  throughout  a  year  only.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience of  handling  a  class  through  two  entire  years  the  greatest  pleasure  is  in  learn- 
ing to  really  know  the  children,  which  I  can  never  do  in  the  first  grade  or  half  term. 
Almost  all  mistrnderstandings  occur  there  and  the  friendship  of  parents  won  there 
means  support  and  confidence  through  the  rest  of  my  dealings  with  that  class  through 
two  years. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHER  IN  FOREIGN  SCHOOLS. 

It  seemed  best  to  study  foreign  school  procedure  also  with  refer- 
ence to  this  plan,  and  a  considerable  body  of  information  was  obtained, 
for  the  most  part  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Department  and 
its  representatives  in  foreign  countries,  who,  during  the  pressure  of 
an  unusual  period  have  foimd  time  to  give  painstaking  effort  in  behalf 
of  this  educational  problem. 

These  foreign  reports  indicate  that  the  advancement  plan  has  been 
more  extensively  appUed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  opinions  of  many  leading  foreign  educators  are  clear-cut 
and  positive  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  Old 
World  it  would  appear  that  school  authorities  recognize  that  the  plan 
is  formed  on  the  deepest  educational  principle  and  apply  it  wherever 
conditions  permit.    France  is  a  notable  exception.* 


1  See  letter  and  ^te,  p.  61. 
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Brief  tabulation  of  the  foreign  report», 

(The  "  Yes"  and  No"  statements  indloate  the  attftude,  favorable  or  tmfovorable,  of  the  sdiool  aothoiities 

hi  regard  to  this  plan.] 


Ckyuntrles. 


Towns  of 


Belgium  

Central  Amtfioa: 

Costa  Rioa  

Panama  

Salvador  

Denmark  

Franoe  

Germany  

Great  Britafai  and  ookmies: 
England.  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Scotland  

Do  

BrltMiCohmibia  

ICanltoba  

New  Brunswidc  

Ontario  

Saskatchewan  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Queensland  


Yes... 

No.... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 

Yes... 


Brussels.. 
San  Jos^. 


San  Salvador.. 
Copenhagen... 

Paris....  

Hamburg  


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes... 
No. 
No.... 
Yes 


Bii  

Bradfdrd. 
County  Borough  Halifsx. . . 
Second  Branch,  Wakefield. 

Hnddersfleld  

Leeds  

Liverpool  

London  

Manchester  

Nottingham  

Edinburgh.  

Glasgow  

Victoria  

Whmipctf  

Fredenckton  

Toronto  

Moose  Jaw  

Prince  Albert  


West  Australia. 

Greece  

Norway  

Portugia  

Spain..  

Switiertand  

Do  


Yes... 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 

Yes... 


Brisbane.... 

Hobart  

Perth  

Athens  

Christiania. 

Lisbon  

Madrid  

Berne  

Zuridk  


Yes. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yee. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 


Countries.. 
Yee... 
No.... 


Cities.... 
Yes. 
No.. 


Inasmuch  as  the  above  tabulation  is  very  inadequate,  and  as  a 
more  minute  summary  would  be  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  in  the  replies,  it  seems  best  to  give  the  letters  them- 
selves as  far  as  they  refer  to  this  topic. 

It  should  be  stated  that  only  a  few  foreign  correspondents  received 
copies  of  the  questionnaire. 

Letters  Gonoernino  the  Advancement  of  Teacher  with  Class  in  Foreign 

Countries.* 

brussels,  belgium. 

The  primary  studies  are  divided  into  three  grades  and  two  years  of  study  are  neces- 
sary for  each  grade.  Wh^  a  young  teacher  entera  into  one  of  the  schools,  he  is  put 
in  charge  of  the  first  year.  He  keeps  his  pupils  two  years,  that  is,  during  the  first 
elementary  grade.  If  the  circumstances  allow  it  and  if  he  shows  that  he  has  the  true 
qualities  of  a  teacher  and  if  he  has  been  able  to  win  over  entirely  his  little  pupils 
and  if  the  results  obtained  justify  it,  he  continues  on  with  the  same  pupils  for  the  next 
elementary  grade  and  b  their  teacher  for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  After  this  period 
of  four  years  he  starts  back  again  at  the  first  year  and  does  the  same  thing  with  another 
group  cf  pupils. 


>  For  other  letters,  see  Addenda,  p.  79  et  seq. 
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After  dg^t  years  or  more  of  oervice  he  is  put  in  charge  of  classes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  which  make  up  the  third  dementary  grade. 

Generally  the  young  teacher  alter  two  years  of  teaching  with  the  same  pupils  begins 
the  first  year  again  and  advances  with  the  same  pupils  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  Then  he  starts  back  again  and  goes  with  the  same  pupils  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  if  he  is  deemed  sufficiently  qualified. 

It  results  often  from  this  oiganization  that  the  child  does  not  have  the  same  teacher 
during  the  six  years  of  his  primary  studies,  but  generally  during  two  years,  or  three 
or  four  years,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  pupils  have  a  different  teacher  each  year. 

This  method  of  the  advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupil  has  given  good  resuHs 
and  it  will  be  continued. 

If,  on  the  oth^  hand,  the  teacher  keeps  the  same  year  of  studies,  it  is  thought  that 
teaching  the  same  thing  during  5,  6,  and  10  years  with  the  pupils  of  the  same  age,  hb 
work  would  become  like  a  machine.  This  system  exists  in  certain  communes  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  teacher  pays  no  attention  to  the  other  classes,  loses  the  true 
idea  of  teaching,  and  confines  himself  to  the  narrow  program  of  his  class.  He  does 
not  keep  himself  up  to  date  in  the  methods  practiced  in  the  other  classes  and  becomes 
fit  for  no  other  class. 

As  regards  the  pupils  also,  it  is  very  important  for  them  that  the  teacher  who  has 
been  able  to  penetrate  their  mind  and  understand  them  continue  with  them  for  two- 
or  three  years,  at  least.  The  formation  of  the  character  of  the  child  is  a  thing  to  ^hich 
the  greatest  importance  is  attached.  In  order  to  know  a  child  weU,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  him  thoroughly  for  months  and  it  is  only  then  that  the  teacher  can  per- 
form a  useful  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  education. 

For  the  fourth  grade,  that  is  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  study,  the  system  of 
the  graded  schools  has  been  adopted,  that  is,  each  separate  branch  is  taught  by  a  differ- 
ent teacher.  Each  teacher  teaches  a  few  branches  only,  for  which  he  is  best  fitted 
and  which  he  prefers.  He  teaches  them  in  this  way  with  more  conviction  and  greater 
success. 

In  the  Commune  of  Schaerbeek,  Brussels,  the  elementary  schools  are  divided  into 
four  grades  and  the  pupil  remains  in  each  grade  two  years  under  the  same  teacher, 
but  on  going  into  a  new  grade  there  is  a  new  teacher;  therefore  the  teachen  are  not 
promoted  with  the  pupils. 

The  Echevin  de  V  Instruction  Puhlique  of  Schaerbeek,  who  corresponds  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pupil  should  not  remain  under  the 
same  teacher  more  than  two  years.  Each  teacher  has  his  qualities  and  his  faults 
and  a  special  talent  for  certain  branches  of  education  and  a  lack  in  other  branches,  and 
therefore  a  pupil  remaining  under  the  same  teachers  too  long  a  time  would  not  develop 
nearly  as  much  either  morally  or  intellectually. 

The  schools  in  the  Commune  of  St.  Gilles  pursue  the  same  policy. 

SAN  JOS^,  COSTA  RICA. 

Throughout  Costa  Rica  teachers  remain  at  work  in  one  grade  from  year  to  year, 
and  are  not  promoted  with  the  children .  Conversation  with  Costa  Rican  educational 
authorities  indicates  that  generally  they  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  idea  of 
assigning  the  same  teacher  to  the  same  set  of  pupib  for  more  than  one  year. 

PANAMA. 

At  present  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  fixed 
grades  or  sections,  where  they  remain  during  satisfactory  service,  the  pupils  thus 
passing  under  different  teachers  as  they  are  promoted  from  year  to  year. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  adds,  however,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  contemplating  a  reform  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  whereby  they  will  not 
be  named  for  specific  grades  in  the  school  in  which  they  are  to  teach,  but  that  it  will 
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be  left  to  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  the  director  of  each  school,  to  decide  upon  the 
advantage  or  disadvanta^  of  having  the  same  teacher  for  the  same  pupils  from  year 
to  year,  a  principle  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  considers  ideal,  provided  certain 
inconveniences  offered  in  practice  can  be  overcome. 

BAN  SALVADOR. 

The  same  professors  give  instruction  for  the  three  yean  in  kindeigarten  and  also 
the  same  professors  give  instruction  in  the  three  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
others  in  the  three  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  others  in  the  two  of  the  high 
school  without  advancing  with  the  students. 

The  result  which  has  been  obtained  from  this  system  is  sufficiently  satisfactory 
so  that  there  is  no  thou^t  of  modifying  it. 

GOPBNHAOBN,  DENKARK. 

Teachers,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done,  are  promoted  with 
the  children,  so  that  the  children,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  same  teacher  until  the 
elementary  grades  are  finished  and  until  they  are  ready  for  the  high  school. 

The  policy  of  the  public  school  boards  in  Copenhagen  and  all  the  laiger  cities  is  to 
continue  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  with  the  same  pupils  until  they  have 
finished  the  seven  grades. 

PARIS,  FRANCE. ' 

In  the  French  elementary  schools,  known  as  ^'^coles  communales,"  the  teachers 
are  always  assigned  to  one  class,  and  are  not  moved  up  with  the  pupils.  In  this  way, 
in  a  school  of  six  classes,  the  pupils  bome  under  the  supervision  of  six  different  teachers 
during  the  period  that  they  attend  school. 

OERHANT. 

Phtematicm  from  Imperial  German  Embassy,  Washington.] 

The  system  of  advancing  teachers  with  their  classes  is — as  far  as  it  is  known  at  this 
embassy — ^partially  followed  in  some  of  the  German  States,  so  that  the  classes  have 
approximately  the  same  teachers  during  a  certain  period. 

[Infonnatlon  from  William  T.  Learned.] 

Concerning  the  practice  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  teacher  and  class, 
I  understood  in  several  schools  that  it  was  a  point  on  which  practice  differed,  but  I 
found  it  so  general  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  injunction  in  the  official 
instructions  had  not  been  without  effect.  Of  the  conditions  in  the  elementary  schools 
I  am  unable  to  speak.  My  observation  was,  of  course,  confined  entirely  to  the 
Gymnasia. 

HAMBURG,  GERMANY. 

QuettioTvnaire  and  antwen. 

1.  (a)  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year? 

In  higher  State  schools  and  in  public  schools  they  do,  as  a  rule. 
In  country  schools,  with  several  classes  of  different  grades,  the  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
advance  with  the  pupils,  but  sometimes  only  to  a  certain  extent.   In  lower  class 

>  Whfle  the  practloe  of  France  conflnes  itself,  at  least  so  far  as  ^oofes  commmiales  are  oonoemed,  to  the 
retantkn  of  teachers  In  grades,  M.  Rlbot,  chairman  of  the  ftoioos  French  Edocatlonal  Surrey  Commls 
sion.  In  his  report  strongly  recommended  the  advancement  plan,  and  dted  the  opinions  of  other  dlstln- 
gnlsbed  Frenchmen  in  support  of  his  view  that  the  lack  of  this  system  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
badnrard  condHkm  of  educatkn  In  France.  On  account  of  the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  information 
on  edocatlonal  topics  from  abroad,  it  has  been  found  Impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  M.  Rlbot's 
vfew  has  inflnmoed  French  thought  and  custom. 
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village  schools  the  children  remain  two  to  four  years  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  teacher.  A  further  advancing  of  the  teacher  must  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
kind  of  lessons. 

(b)  If  so,  how  many  teachers? 

Impossible  to  state;  the  distribution  of  the  different  lessons  takes  place  a  few  weeks 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  semester.  It  is  placed  before  the  supervising  official, 
who  has  to  give  his  consent. 

(c)  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they  advance  with  the  same  pupils? 

In  higher  State  schools  and  in  public  schools  nearly  always  during  the  first  three 
years.   In  country  schools,  as  stated  under  (a). 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils,  thus  secured, 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

Under  normal  conditions  it  results  in  saving  time.  How  much  time  it  is  difficult 
testate. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

Yes;  the  teacher  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  work. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately,  and  win  their  affections  better,  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 

Yes;  this  may  be  expected  in  all  cases  where  the  work  is  performed  by  zealous 
teachers  who  are  performing  their  duties  to  perfection. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep 
her  "out  of  ruts"? 

Yes;  it  increases  the  professional  zeal. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  of  poor  teaching? 
Yes;  it  enables  the  inspector  to  find  out  more  easily  where  the  fault  lies. 

7.  Nothing  further  can  be  stated. 

BIRMINOHAM,  ENGLAND. 

1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers?  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they 
advance  with  the  same  pupils? 

In  few  cases,  generally  in  upper  grades;  two  or  three  years. 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils  thus  secured 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

No. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

Yes. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately  and  win  their  affections  better  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 

Yes. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  her  "eut 
ofruto"? 

Yes. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 
Yes. 

7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  feature  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal 
to  you? 

The  plan  is  not  usually  adopted  in  the  Birmingham  schools,  in  all  of  which  the  head 
teachers  are  allowed  to  organize  and  allocate  their  staff  as  they  think  fit;  and  to  make 
it  compulsory  might  be  prejudicial  to  scholars  and  teachers.  The  staff  of  a  school 
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genflndly  inchidee  one  or  more  teachers  who  have  faults  of  temperament  or  are 
in  difldj^inary  power  or  in  teaching  ability;  to  keep  a  grade  of  scholars  for  a  conflid- 
eiable  pmod  under  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  would  be  harmful.  The  plan 
works  socceasfully  occasionally,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  conditions  holding 
at  the  time;  what  mig^t  prove  beneficial  one  year  might  be  disastrous  the  next. 


1.  (a)  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more 
than  one  year? 

Yes. 

(6)  If  so,  how  many  teachers? 
Forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 

(c)  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they  advance  with  the  same  pupils? 
(cl)  From  babies'  class  to  second  class  and  then  to  first  claas  in  infants'  schools. 
(c2)  From  Standards  I  to  VII  in  elementary  departments. 

2.  (a)  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils  thus  secured 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time? 

Yes,  if  the  teacher  is  really  first  rate. 
(b)  How  much  time? 
Can  not  say. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 


4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately  and  win  their  affections  better  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 

Yes,  if  the  teacher  is  really  first  rate. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep  her 
"out  of  ruts"? 

Yes,  most  decidedly. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 
Yes,  but  a  moderate  teacher  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  same  children 

for  more  than  one  year,  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  feature  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal  to  you? 
Head  teachers  are  beginning  to  adopt  ''Subject  classification"  with  Standards  IV 

to  VII,  but  this  is  as  yet  only  in  the  experimental  stage. 


It  is  the  policy  of  this  education  committee  to  leave  as  much  freedom  as  i>08sible 
to  the  head  teachers  in  the  organization  of  their  schools.  Consequently  one  or  two 
may  arrange  for  their  assistants  to  move  from  class  to  class  with  the  scholars,  while 
others  (and  I  believe  the  great  majority)  prefer  to  keep  the  assistant  more  or  less 
permanently  to  one  class.  The  schools  are  reorganized  twice  at  least  in  the  year; 
that  is,  children  are  moved  forward  to  a  higher  class  every  half  year  if  qualified. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  teacher  may  do  quite  excellent  work  with  children  of 
7  or  8  years  of  age  and  be  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  children  of  12  or  13,  and  a 
regulation  that  a  teacher  should  remain  in  charge  of  a  class  of  children  of  7  years  old 
until  they  become  14  or  left  the  school  would  evidently  break  down.  In  Halifax 
there  is  no  inspector  employed  by  the  committee,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  better 
to  give  the  teachers  liberty  to  take  the  fullest  interest  in  their  work. 


These  questions  hardly  apply  to  secondary  education  as  organized  in  my  commits 
tee's  area,  since  it  is  almost  invariably  the  practice  for  an  assistant  master  or  mistress 
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to  be  reefpoiudble  for  a  subject  or  group  of  subjects  in  more  than  one  or  two  classes 
smd  often  throughout  the  school.  The  cases  in  which  an  assistant  master  or  mistreei 
is  responsible  for  all  or  ev^  most  of  the  subjects  of  a  form  are  very  rare  and  are  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes.  The  plan  now  being  considered  in  the  United  States  that 
a  teacher  should  be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  with  her  pupils  would  thus  not 
be  feasible  in  the  secondary  schools  in  my  committee's  area  as  at  present  oiganized. 


1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers?  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they 
advance  with  the  same  pupils? 

A  very  small  number  of  our  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for 
more  than  one  year.  As  a  general  rule,  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  pupils  move  up 
to  another  standard,  but  the  teacher  does  not  accompany  them. 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils  thus  secured 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?   How  much  time? 

Where  the  teacher  does  accompany  the  scholars  some  time  is  saved. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  fc^owB 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

In  such  cases  the  teacher  will  have  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately  and  win  their  affections  better  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 


5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep 
her  "out  of  ruts"? 

No. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 


7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  feature  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal 
to  you? 

With  an  exceptionally  good*  teacher,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  all  the 
children  in  the  school  to  go  through  his  or  her  hands.  If  the  scholars  remain  with 
one  teacher  throughout  their  school  career,  only  one  set  of  children  receives  the 
benefit  of  a  superior  teacher. 


The  head  teacher  places  each  teacher  in  that  part  of  the  school  to  which  he  or 
she  is  most  adapted  and  where  he  or  she  is  likely  to  do  the  best  work.  In  many 
cases  teachers  pass  forward  year  by  year  with  their  pupils,  but  this  process  is  naturally 
limited  by  the  qualifications  and  adaptability  of  the  particular  teacher.  The  better 
acquainted  teachers  become  with  their  pupils,  the  greater  the  saving  of  school  time; 
and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  woik 
preceding  and  following  the  particular  grade  in  which  he  or  she  is  for  the  time  being 
engaged. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  treats  her  pupils  depends  naturally  upon  the  per- 
sonality and  disposition  of  the  teacher.  The  closer  knowledge  the  teacher  has  of 
her  pupils  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  she  will  win  the  pupil's  affections. 

It  is  certainly  undesirable  that  any  one  teacher  should  keep  to  a  particular  grade 
in  the  school  for  an  undue  length  of  time,  as  such  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
work  would  naturally  have  a  deadening  effect  on  initiative  and  originality. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  qualifications,  disposition,  and  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  that  it  would  be  extremely  bad  policy  to  introduce  any  rigid  system 
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with  regard  to  tho  placing  of  the  staff  in  the  varLous  schools.  Elasticity  is  essential; 
each  school  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  the  teachers  attached  to  any  one 
school  should  be  allocated  to  that  part  of  the  school  to  which  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  do  the  most  efficient  work. 


1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pnpib  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers? 

This  depends  on  the  internal  oiganization  of  the  department,  which,  within  reason- 
able limits,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  and  head  teacher.  In  some  depart- 
ments it  is  the  custom  for  the  teachers  to  serve  in  rotar-i.  e.,  they  begin  with  the 
bottom  class  and  move  upward  with  the  class  until  the  children  in  their  charge 
pass  out  at  the  top  of  the  school,  when  the  procedure  is  repeated. 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils  thus  secured 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

Here  the  premise  tends  to  beg  the  question.  The  committee's  inspectors  consider 
that  this  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  staff  and  the 
capability  of  the  particular  teachers. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  preceded  and  what  fol- 
lows a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

Here  again  the  premise  tends  to  b^  the  question.  Each  class  or  grade  is  expected 
not  only  to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  that  class  but  to  keep  up  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding classes;  hence,  the  teacher  of  a  particular  class  must  necessarily  have  a  strong 
grasp  of  the  work  of  previous  classes,  and  his  teaching  is  expected  to  lead  up  to  the 
work  of  the  class  above. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately  and  win  their  affections  better  than  if  she  is  confined  to 
one  grade? 

Here  yet  again  the  premise  tends  to  beg  the  question.  Speaking  in  general  terms, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  negative.  We  expect  all  teachers  to  treat  the 
pupils  with  extreme  consideration  and  to  win  their  affections. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep  her 
out  of  ruts? 

We  have  not  found  this  to  be  so;  we  neither  expect  nor  permit  our  teachers  to  &11 
into  set  grooves. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 
Not  if  he  is  a  competent  inspector;  if  he  is  not,  ho  will  not  be  a  safe  judge  as  to  what 

is  good  or  bad  teaching. 

7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  feature  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal  to 
you? 

On  the  whole,  our  senior  inspector  is  not  inclined  to  recommend  the  plan  of  keeping 
one  teacher  with  the  same  children.  We  prefer  to  assume  that  a  child,  like  his  elders, 
profits  "by  the  multitude  of  counselors." 

This  matter,  like  the  more  general  matter  of  classification,  is  in  England  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher  of  a  school,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice 
in  English  schools  in  regard  to  it.  The  board  has  no  exact  statistics  on  the  subject, 
but  probably  in  a  considerable  majority  of  English  schools  the  same  practice  exists 
as  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  schools  where  a  teacher 
goes  up  with  the  same  set  of  children  from  grade  to  grade. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  division  of  opinion  among  English  teachers  and  inspectors  as 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system  of  letting  the  teacher  go  up  with 
the  children.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  in  schools  where  it  is  practiced  it  is  very 
unusual  for  a  teacher  to  pass  with  the  children  through  every  grade  from  the  lowest 
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to  the  highest,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  and  inspectors 
would  deprecate  thb  extreme  form  of  the  system  on  the  ground  that  the  qualities 
required  for  teaching  young  children  and  older  children  are  very  seldom  united  in  the 
same  person.  A  more  common  practice  is  for  teachers  to  go  up  two  or  three  grades 
with  the  same  set  of  children.  The  head  teachers  who  adopt  this  plan  urge  (1)  that 
if  the  teacher  has  to  cover  the  same  groimd  in  his  lessons  year  after  year  he  becomes 
stale;  (2)  that  he  obtains  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  individual  children  under 
his  charge  when  he  retains  them  in  his  class  for  two  or  three  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  head  teachers  hold  that  a  change  of  teachers  after  a  year  is  frequently 
beneficial  to  the  children,  who  are  stimulated  by  the  different  methods  and  fresh  out- 
look which  a  new  teacher  is  sure  to  bring.  They  would  add  that  in  any  case  a  change 
of  teacher  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  clearly  desirable  if,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  it  results 
in  transferring  the  children  from  a  teacher  of  inferior  to  one  of  superior  ability.  The 
practice  of  keeping  children  under  the  same  teacher  for  two  or  three  years  presses 
hardly  on  the  children  who  happen  originally  to  isll  under  the  chaige  of  a  weak  member 
of  the  staff. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these  conflicting  arguments  all  have  some  force;  the 
general  result  is  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  matter  is  not  one  for  any  rigid  r^;ulation, 
but  is  best  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  each  head  teacher  in  view  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  his  school  and  the  character  of  his  staff. 


1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  chaige  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers?  Through  what  grades  or  years  do  they  advance 
with  the  same  pupils? 

Yes,  but  the  number  of  teachers  is  not  definitely  known  and  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Frequently  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  pupils  for  two  years  or  through  two  grades; 
occasionally  for  five  years  or  through  five  grskdes. 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils  thus  secured 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

Yes,  in  many  but  not  in  all  cases.  Given  a  teacher  considerably  above  the  average 
and  a  class  of  intelligent,  persevering  pupils,  the  saving  of  time  might  be  from  12  to  18 
months. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

Yes;  teachers  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  a  given  grade  from  their  practical 
knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  follows  it.  They  also  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  whole  school  curriculum. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately  and  win  their  affections  better  than  if  she  is  confined  to 
one  grade? 

Yes,  this  generally  follows;  but  the  amount  of  affection  won  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  class  leaving 
a  teacher  with  feelings  of  keen  regret  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  feelings  of  con- 
siderable relief. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep  her 
"out  of  ruts"? 

Yes;  if  a  teacher  be  left  in  chaige  of  the  same  grade  for  several  years  the  tendency 
to  become  stale  is  great;  there  is  also  the  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  ambition  and  to 
desire  to  be  considered  as  a  teacher  of  a  certain  grade  only. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 
Yes,  in  some  degree;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  inspector  does  not  need  a  series  of  years  to 
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7.  Wm  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  features  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal 
to  you? 

The  opinion  is  held  that  to  make  the  system  of  universal  application  would  not  be 
wise.  Its  success  would  largely  depend  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher. 
One  of  high  aim  and  character,  gifted  with  enthusiasm,  resourcefulness,  and  the  power 
of  adaptability,  would  succeed  beyond  question.  On  the  other  hand,  a  weak  teacher 
would  fail,  and  the  consequences  to  the  children  would  be  serious.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  certain  teachers  are  particularly  successful  with  younger  children 
only,  while  others  who  are  capable  of  really  excellent  work  with  older  children  almost 
fail  when  placed  in  charge  of  younger  ones.  Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff  and 
the  success  of  the  school  as  a  whole  have  to  be  considered .  The  percentage  of  teachers 
well  suited  for  all  grades  would  not  be  great. 


1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers?  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they  ad- 
vance with  the  same  pupils? 

Yes;  but  the  practice  varies  in  different  schools.  In  some  instances  the  teacher 
proceeds  with  the  scholars  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  school  to  the  highest,  while  in 
others  the  more  highly  qualified  teachers  proceed  with  their  scholars  through  the 
three  or  four  higher  classes,  while  the  lesser  qualified  do  not  proceed  beyond  the 
lower  two  or  three  classes. 

2.  Does  the  better  acquaintance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils,  thus  secured, 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

Time  is  certainly  saved  by  this  arrangement,  as  the  necessity  for  devoting  the  early 
part  of  the  educational  year  to  ascertaining  exactly  what  the  children  have  previously 
learned  does  not  arise. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

In. my  opinion,  "Yes";  certainly. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately,  and  win  their  affections  better,  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 

Yes;  wherever  the  teacher  is  naturally  sympathetic. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep 
her  "out  of  ruts"? 


6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 


7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  feature  of  this  plan  that  may  appeal 
to  you? 

These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  men  as  well  as  women. 


1.  Do  any  of  your  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more  than 
one  year?  If  so,  how  many  teachers?  Through  what  grades,  or  years,  do  they  ad- 
vance with  the  same  pupils? 

Yes;  in  83  schools  the  teachers  remain  in  charge  of  a  given  set  of  pupils  for  more 
than  one  year.  In  43  schools  all  the  teachers  remain  in  charge  longer  than  one  year; 
in  5  schools,  half  the  teachers,  and  in  35  schools  the  number  varies.  Sixty-seven  ad- 
vance with  the  inferior  grades,  80  with  the  junior  grades,  70  with  the  senior,  24  with 
the  supplemental,  and  4  with  the  higher  grades. 
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2.  Does  the  better  acquamtance  of  the  teachers  with  their  pupils,  thus  secured, 
result  in  a  saving  of  school  time?  How  much  time? 

In  80  schoob  it  does  result  in  a  saving  of  time,  in  2  schools  it  does  not,  and  in  1  it 
is  doubtful.  The  average  opinion  is  that  from  four  to  six  weeks'  time  is  saved  per 
session. 

3.  Do  the  teachers,  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows 
a  particular  grade,  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

In  80  schools  they  do  get  a  stronger  grasp  of  the  work,  in  2  they  do  not,  and  1  school 
was  doubtful. 

4.  Does  the  teacher,  from  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  thus  acquired,  treat 
her  pupils  more  considerately,  and  win  their  affections  better,  than  if  she  is  confined 
to  one  grade? 

Seventy-five  schools  report  that  the  teacher  does  treat  her  pupils  more  considerately 
and  win  their  affections  better,  2  schools  report  that  she  does  not,  and  6  schools  were 
doubtful. 

5.  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  and  help  to  keep  her 
"outofrute"? 

^  In  79  schools  it  does  increase  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher,  in  1  it  does  not, 
and  3  schools  were  doubtful. 

6.  Does  it  enable  the  inspector  to  locate  more  definitely  the  blame  for  poor  teaching? 
Sixty-five  schools  report  that  it  does,  5  report  that  it  does  not,  and  13  are  doubtful. 

7.  Will  you  write  at  length  about  any  other  feature  of  this  plan  that  niay  appeal  to 
you? 

Summary. — ^The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  favorable  to  teachers  taking  their 
pupils  through  the  different  stages  of  each  course;  but  the  time  a  teacher  should 
spend  with  pupils  should  not  be  more  than  two  and  one-half  to  three  years.  Few 
teachers  are  strong  enough  in  all  subjects  to  go  forward  from  one  course  to  another, 
and  children  are  better  to  meet  a  fresh  mind  and  new  methods.  In  some  cases  a 
change  each  session  is  desirable,  as  different  methods  and  ways  of  presenting  subjects 
appeal  to  and  stimulate  certain  types  of  children.  Should  a  class  be  made  up  of  dull 
pupils,  a  teacher,  if  long  retained,  is  apt  to  become  discouraged.  A  young  teacher 
should  be  given  the  same  grade  for  perhaps  two  years  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work. 

The  arrangement  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  if  all  the  teaching  members 
are  "strong."  If  a  class  is  under  the  charge  of  a  ''weak"  teacher  for  more  than  six 
months  or  a  year,  the  results  are  disastrous.  A  "weak "  teacher  may  be  sandwiched 
between  two  "strong"  ones,  or  a  "strong"  one  between  two  "weak"  ones. 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  the  "cycle"  system  saves  time.  A  longer  period 
being  available,  the  teacher  can  arrange  her  work  on  a  bolder  scale.  She  is  enabled 
to  see  the  completed  results  of  the  methods  she  has  employed  and  can  modify  and 
correct  them.  A  feeling  of  responsibilty  is  increased  and  greater  satisfaction  ex- 
perienced in  seeing  a  larger  section  of  work  accomplished.  The  wider  variety  keeps 
aUve  her  interest  and  provides  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  She  is  enabled  to  view  the 
work  of  the  school  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  her  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
securing  such  eflSciency  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  work  as  will  enable  the  child  to 
go  forward  to  the  succeeding  stages  with  interest,  confidence,  and  understanding. 
The  teacher  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  individual  characteristics  and 
varying  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and  their  diflBculties  are  better  realized  and  antici- 
pated. Pupils  of  slow  mental  development  are  under  observation  for  a  longer  period 
and  progress  is  more  quickly  observed.  The  teacher  and  pupils  being  familiar  \d\h 
each  other,  discipline  is  more  eaaily  secured  and  cases  of  friction  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  The  system  has  more  readily  the  cooperation  of  the  parents,  which 
is  most  helpful  in  the  child's  education. 
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In  poor  and  migratory  districts  the  system  is  unworkable,  because  the  children 
come  and  go  to  such  an  extent. 

The  "fixed"  system  has  the  great  advantage  of  making  good  teachoro  opocially 
expert  in  their  own  particular  division  of  the  work.  Through  constant  practice  they 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  grade. 

Character  and  efficiehcy  of  the  teacher  are  the  factors  which  bring  success  or  failure 
in  the  system. 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

Considerable  freedom  is  left  to  the  headmasters  in  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  however,  the  general  practice  is  that  in  the  in&nt  de- 
partments, in  which  normal  pupils'  age  is  from  5  to  7  years,  the  teachers  do  not  advance 
with  the  pupils  beyond  that  department;  in  the  jimior  and  senior  divisions,  in  which 
normal  pupils'  age  is  from  7  to  12  years,  the  teachers  advance  with  their  pupils,  while 
in  the  supplementary  classes,  restricted  to  pupils  over  12  years,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  in  separate  classes  and  remain  under  their  particular  teachers  until  they 
leave  school. 

In  hi^er  grade  and  secondary  schools  the  organization  is  necessarily  very  different, 
as  specialist  teachers  are  employed  and  the  pupils  are  in  charge  of  different  teachers 
for  each  subject  of  the  curriculum. 

VICTORIA,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Some  12  or  13  years  ago  this  department  became  convinced  that  the  lock-step  sys- 
tem of  grading  pupils  of  our  public  schools  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
but  the  dullest  members  of  the  class.  Personally,  I  have  for  yeais  been  convinced 
that  the  prop>er  model  for  our  large  graded  schools  is  the  imgraded  rural  school,  where 
a  child  is  allowed  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another  as  often  during  the  year  or  term 
as  his  qualifications  demand. 

In  this  Province  our  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  grades  and  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  keep  the  same  class  of  children  through  the  whole  length  of  time  which 
such  children  pass  'n  any  single  grade.  For  example,  a  teacher  who  takes  the  receiving 
class  in  August  is  expected  to  keep  the  same  class  through  the  first  and  second  primer, 
the  first  and  second  reader,  or  for  a  period  of  about  three  and  one-half  years.  The 
same  holds  good  with  classes  in  the  intermediate  and  the  senior  grades,  although 
this  department  thinks  it  advisable  at  present  to  restrict  primary  teachers  to  the 
junior  grade,  intermediate  teachers  to  the  intermediate  grade,  and  senior  teachers  to 
the  senior  grade.  I  n  no  school  In  the  Province  does  a  teacher  begin  with  the  b^inners* 
class  and  after  seven  or  eight  years  promote  that  class  imder  her  personal  supervision 
into  the  high  school.  Even  in  the  matter  of  carrying  on  a  class  imder  the  same  teacher 
in  each  grade  this  department  through  its  inspectors  meets  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
through  the  disinclination  of  teachers  to  attempt  other  than  the  work  for  which  they 
consider  themselves  specially  adapted.  In  fact  the  more  stereotyped  a  teacher's 
work  becomes  the  fonder  such  teacher  appears  to  become  of  this  work. 

This  department  was  induced  some  12  or  13  years  ago  to  make  this  far-reaching 
change  for  the  reason  that  I  found  many  children  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  floating 
about  in  an  educational  back  eddy,  so  to  speak.  This  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  rigidity  with  which  these  children  were  promoted .  For  example,  if  in  any  specific 
year  a  certain  school  had  eight  teachers,  each  child  was  required  to  pass  under  each 
of  these  eight  teachers  before  he  could  enter  the  high  school.  If  in  three  or  four  years 
from  the  first  date  this  school  became  a  school  of  15  teachers,  a  child  attending  that 
Fchool  was  compelled  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  15  individual  teachers  before  entering 
the  high  school. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  learning  that  your  bureau  is  beginning  to  give  some 
r.*tpntion  to  the  subject  of  grading.   It  is  in  my  opinion  the  great  outstanding  blot 
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on  the  whole  educational  system  in  the  United  States,  giving  as  it  does  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  clever  pupil  to  exercise  his  talents,  but  reducing  all  members  of  the 
class  to  a  uniform  standard  and  that  standard  is  necessarily  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
slowest  pupil.  The  experiments  which  we  have  made  in  this  Province  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  your  careful  attention  and  consideration. 


Under  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  matter  of  promotion  of  teachers  in  our  Winnipeg 
city  schools  it  may  happen  that  a  teacher  will  remain  with  the  same  class  for  three 
or  four  years.  One  of  my  own  boys  spent  three  years  with  the  same  teacher,  who  was 
promoted  each  year  with  her  class;  and  in  this  particular  case  I  considered  it  a  disad- 
vantage in  many  ways  for  the  boy,  as  she  was  not  a  strong  teacher,  but  under  the 
by-laws  of  the  board  she  was  entitled  to  be  moved  up  a  grade  each  year.  The  super- 
intendent thought  it  better  to  leave  her  in  the  same  school  rather  than  to  transfer  her. 

Many  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  teacher  remaining  with  her  class 
from  year  to  year. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  tried  the  experiment  of  having  a  teacher  remain  for 
two  or  three  years  with  the  same  set  of  children,  advancing  the  teacher  as  the  children 
were  promoted.  The  circiunstances  for  such  an  experiment  were  perhaps  not  very 
favorable,  as  Winnipeg  has  been  for  years  a  rapidly  growing  city,  the  population  of 
which  changes  quite  frequently,  and  I  have  found  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
class  remaining  with  a  teacher  consists  of  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  those 
who  had  begun  with  her  in  the  first  grade.  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  class  that  was 
for  the  three  years  with  the  one  teacher  was  in  any  better  position  than  children  of 
the  same  age  who  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  three  equally  competent 
teachers  for  one  year  each.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  a  good  teacher  the  loss 
inciurred  through  taking  a  teacher  from  the  grade  for  which  she  has  special  aptitude 
coimterbalances  the  gain  that  would  come  through  having  children  continuously 
with  the  one  teacher  for  a  longer  period  than  the  year.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher  whose 
work  is  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  it  would  be  manifestly  a  disadvantage  to  have 
children  remain  longer  than  the  usual  term. 


While  the  matter  has  been  frequently  discussed  here,  wo  can  fimiish  no  complete 
example  of  the  same. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the  qualifications  of  a  primary  teacher  are  so 
vastly  different  from  those  required  of  a  teacher  of  grade  8  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
consistent  to  follow  this  plan. 

I  do  not  refer  to  scholastic  qualifications,  but  to  the  peculiar  professional  qualifi- 
cations required  in  primary  work. 


So  far  as  this  department  is  aware,  the  practice  in  lurban  municipalities  in  Ontario 
is  for  a  board  to  appoint,  for  each  grade  or  form,  teachers  who  continue  as  instructors 
on  such  forms,  the  pupils  only  being  promoted.  The  boards,  of  course,  occasionally 
change  the  teachers  from  one  form  to  another. 


In  several  isolated  cases  for  different  reasons  teachers  have  been  changed  from  one 
trade  to  the  other,  and  I  find  that  it  takes  some  months  for  the  teacher  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  new  grade.  This,  I  think,  would  far  outweigh  the 
reason  that  teachers  might  be  promoted,  namely,  in  order  that  pupils  would  be  f«.milw 
with  their  teacher. 
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PBINCB  ALBERT,  SASKATCHEWAN. 


This  plan  has  not  been  followed  here  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  indicate  whether  the 
plan  would  be  a  wise  one  or  not. 

I  think  of  trying  out  the  plan  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  classes  during  the  coming 
year  and  will  be  glad  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  the  experiment. 


Grade  1  teachers  take  their  classea  through  to  the  end  of  grade  2,  which  takes  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  years.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  policy  here,  but  so  far  it 
has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 


I  can  not  say  that  we  have  had  very  much  experience,  but  wo  do  make  it  a  rule, 
wherever  possible,  to  keep  a  teacher  with  a  class  for  a  full  year.  A  number  of  years 
ago  it  was  the  custom  here  to  change  the  classes  after  every  term,  making  two  changes 
each  year.  I  decided  that  there  was  too  great  a  loss  of  energy  and  time,  and  made  the 
alteration  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Sometimes  it  occurs,  of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  class  with  the  teacher 
far  the  full  year,  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  cases  where  the  teacher  has  remained  with 
her  class  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

There  is,  possibly,  one  objection  to  having  the  teachers  advance  with  the  pupils  from 
year  to  year.  Very  frequently  in  class  rooms  you  will  find  antagonism  arising  between 
one  or  more  pupils  and  the  teacher,  through  incompatibility  of  temperament.  In 
such  cases  it  would  clearly  be  a  mistake  to  have  the  pupils  remain  with  the  same 
teacher  for  a  number  of  years. 

Of  course,  some  method  might  easily  be  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty  where 
you  have  a  large  school  with  a  good  many  teachers. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  moving  the  teacher 
along  with  the  class,  because  there  will  not  bo  the  loss  of  time  that  is  ordinarily  taken 
for  a  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  her  pupils  and  the  time  that  is  required  for  the 
pupils  to  get  adjusted  to  a  new  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  this 
arrangement  in  our  schools  in  Saskatoon  as  they  are  organized  at  the  present  time. 


With  us  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  this  matter  and  our  head  teachers  have  a 
free  hand  in  assigning  duties  to  their  assistants.  Our  schools  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  and  of  the  infanta  (class  1) 
remain  in  their  positions  more  or  lees  permanently,  because  they  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess special  qualifications  for  the  higher  or  lower  work,  respectively.  For  classes  2, 
*  3,  and  4  teachers  are  often  interchanged,  and  sometimes  the  principle  is  adopted  of 
letting  the  same  teacher  carry  forward  the  same  children  through  all  these  classes.  In 
the  secondary  schools,  where  specialists  are  often  employed  for  languages,  English, 
mathematics,  or  history,  it  often  happens  that  the  child  has  the  same  teacher  for  a  single 
subject  throughout  his  school  life. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  principles  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

(a)  For  the  teacher:  Change  of  work  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mechanical 
teaching,  and  has  a  quickening  and  refreshing  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  undoubt- 
edly adds  to  the  toacner*s  labors  in  the  matter  of  preparation  of  new  material  for  vary- 
ing coiursea.  Manv  teachers  are  quite  unfitted  by  natiure  for  infant  work,  others  are 
without  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  higher  classes,  others  are  incapable  of  msdn- 
t^ii^ing  discipline  among  the  older  children.   In  seconds^  school  work  specialization 
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greatly  reduces  the  burden  of  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  it  leads 
to  greater  thoroughness,  while  the  retention  of  the  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
teacher  for  the  one  subject  in  different  years  prevents  overlapping  of  the  teaching  in 
that  subject  and  makes  the  whole  course  more  systematic  and  progressive.  At  the 
same  time  specialization  tends  to  narrow  the  range  of  a  teacher's  knowledge  and  to 
render  the  teacher  each  year  less  fitted  to  take  general  charge  as  head  teacher  m  a  large 
school. 

(6)  For  the  pupil:  The  pupil,  if  working  year  after  year  with  the  same' teacher,  is 
more  likely  to  oecome  attached  to  him  and  to  work  willingly  for  him,  and  the  teacher, 
knowing  the  nature  of  each  pupil  more  intimately ,  is  able  to  direct  his  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  character  more  effectually.  On  the  other  hand,  antagonisms  frequently 
arise  between  pupil  and  teac;her,  for  whom  a  change  is  of  great  mutual  benefit.  Differ- 
ent teachers  also  nave  individual  characterLstios  and  individual  methods  of  teaching, 
and  a  child  who  has  been  through  the  hands  of  several  teachers  has  often  gained  a 
wider  and  better  moral  training  and  a  more  general  knowledge  than  a  child  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  through  the  greater  part  of  his  school  life. 
Teachers  are  not  all  of  one  and  the  same  value;  there  are  some  in  every  school  who 
stand  out  above  the  rest  in  moral  influence  and  power  of  exposition.  The  child  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  school  life  under  one  of  these  would 
have  a  very  unfair  advantage  over  the  one  who  by  the  same  principle  was  condemned 
to  serve  all  his  school  days  under  the  same  inferior  master.  Under  tne  system  of  chang- 
ing teachers  the  influence  of  a  pood  man  is  more  widely  distributed  and  the  deficien- 
cies of  an  inferior  man  are  minimized. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  any  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
matter.  If,  however,  a  rule  had  to  be  adopted,  we  should  r^ard  it  as  the  leaser  evil 
to  keep  the  teachers  in  the  same  grade  and  to  promote  the  children  through  the  handa 
of  the  successive  teachers. 


In  a  few  schools  the  practice  of  continuing  a  teacher  through  three  or  even  four  of 
these  grades  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  success  has  only  been  met  with  in 
the  case  of  competent  and  popular  teachers.  As  a  general  rule  teachers  are  confined 
to  one  or  two  grades. 

The  large  majority  of  our  schools,  however,  consist  of  80  pupils  or  less  and  are  taught 
by  two  or,  more  often,  by  one  teacher.  In  such  cases  the  children  continue  their 
work  under  the  same  teacher  for  from  three  to  seven  years. 


We  have  no  general  rule  on  the  subject.  It  has,  however,  received  attention  with 
us,  as  with  you,  though  mainly  from  a  rather  different  standpoint.  There  has  not  been 
any  general  expression  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  change  of  teachers  does 
any  harm  to  the  child.  But  it  has  been  felt  that  injustice  is  done  to  a  teacher  who  ia 
kept  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  same  class.  If  a  teacher  succeeds  in  class  3,  ia 
retained  there,  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  teacher  of  class  3,  and  is  never  given 
the  opportunity  of  taking  the  work  of  a  higher  class,  his  experience  is  very  limited. 
This  must  tell  against  him  if  he  receives  promotion  to  a  headmastership.  We  are 
therefore  urging  our  headmasters  to  see  that  the  assistants  with  higher  qualifications 
are  given  the  opportunity  of  working  with  different  classes,  and  especially  to  see  that 
they  have,  in  turn,  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  fitness  for  dealing  with  the  higher 
classes.    The  inspectors  are  also  asked  to  insure  that  this  arrangement  is  carried  out. 

In  a  few  cases  the  experiment  has  been  made  of  promoting  a  teacher  with  a  class  for 
several  years  in  succession.  With  a  very  good  teacher  I  think  that  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  satisfactory;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  very  grave  objections  to  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  scheme.  The  members  of  a  staff  are  never  all  of  equal  excellence. 
Under  the  usual  arrangement  a  child  in  passing  through  the  school  comes  under  the 
stronger  as  well  as  weaker  assistants.  To  keep  one  group  of  children  for  three  or  four 
years  under  the  weakest  of  the  staff,  while  another  group  is  for  three  or  four  years  under 
the  strongest,  may  do  a  serious  injustice  to  the  former.   Even  if  all  the  assistants  are 
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on  a  high  level  of  competence,  each  is  likely  to  possess  some  individual  characteristic 
which  may  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  pupils,  and  which  may  make  an  appeal 
or  provide  an  inspiration  that  differs  from  those  made  or  provided  by  the  other  assist- 
ants. It  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of  advantage  for  the  child  Uee  in  the  system 
which  brings  him  into  close  contact  with  several  distinct  personalities. 

I  recognize,  of  coiu^,  that  much  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  in  connection  with  the 
superior  insight  into  the  individual  characters  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  teacher  who 
is  in  charge  of  children  for  several  years  in  succession.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of  promoting  teachers  with  their  classes 
for  several  years  in  succession  will  have  more  disadvantages  than  advantages.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  teachers  should  have  the  opportunity,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  of  acquiring  experience  with  lower,  middle,  and  upper  classes. 


There  is  no  law  providing  for  the  advancemont  of  teachers  from  grade  to  giude 
with  the  scholars,  although  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  school  inspectors  recom- 
mend in  special  cases  that  such  promotion  be  made.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 
entirely  within  the  pleasure  of  the  inspecting  officer. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  teachers  inter\iewed  Wi»a  that  efficiency  would  be 
increased  by  the  promotion  of  the  teacher  with  the  scholars. 


It  is  the  custom  in  Norway  for  the  principal  tea<  her  of  a  grade  to  keep  with  her  or 
his  grade,  although  with  certain  modifications. 

The  Norwegian  public  school  has  seven  grades  of  promotion,  each  of  one  year; 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately;  in  the  three  lower  grades  only  lady  teachers 
are  employed,  and  the  lady  teacher  in  every  instance  keeps  with  her  grade  for  these 
three  years.  From  the  fourth  year  on  the  instruction  is  generally  transferred  to  a 
man  teacher;  and  the  principal  teacher,  who  instructs  his  grade  in  the  main  branches 
of  knowledge,  such  as  the  native  language,  religion,  and  arithmetic,  continues  with 
his  grade  to  the  end  of  the  school. 

A  lady  teacher  who  is  the  principal  teacher  in  a  girls'  school  will  as  a  rule  al\i^y8 
keep  with  her  grade  for  the  seven  years. 

In  certain  branches  of  knowledge  the  teacher  will  change  from  year  to  year. 


The  sysU^m  of  promoting  scholar  and  teacher  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
but  wherever  possible  it  is  provided  that  the  same  teacher  should  accompany  the  pupil 
at  least  through  a  grade,  or  for  three  years.  Some  elementary  sc?hools  exist  where 
the  child  has  the  same  teacher  for  four,  five,  £ind  six  years,  and  others  where  a  change 
is  made  each  year.  The  general  impression  among  the  Lisbon  educators  seems  to  be 
that  better  results  are  obtained  in  the  schools  where  the  teacher  atTompanies  the  pupil 
for  at  least  three  years  than  in  those  where  the  pupils  have  a  new  instructor  each  year. 


Teachers  are  not  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  as  the  pupils  are,  but  after  a  stated 
term  of  service  they  may  be  advanced  without  examination  to  a  higher  grade  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy.  Some  educators  in  Madrid  have  expressed  themselves  as 
of  the  belief  that,  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  there  might  be  danger  of  favoritism 
if  teachers  continued  to  instruct  the  same  class  throughout  the  four-year  course; 
others  advocate  that  one  teacher  instruct  two  grades  simultaneously  to  the  end  that 
pupils  of  the  lower  grade,  when  advanced  to  the  upper,  will  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  personality  and  methods  of  the  teacher,  so  that  better  results  will  be 
attained  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
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There  are  in  Switzerland  many  eorts  and  classes  of  schools,  such  as  tho  small  country 
schools,  where  one  or  two  teachers  have  charge  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  and 
give  the  instruction  prescribed  in  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades. 

The  city  schools  are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  schools.  These  have 
four  grades  of  primary  classes  and  five  secondary,  one  years*  instruction  being  given 
in  each  grade .  In  the  primary  grades  the  instruction  is  given  by  two  or  three  teachers, 
and  in  the  secondary  grades  by  six  or  seven.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  pupils  continue 
with  the  same  teachers  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  when  possible.  This  rule  is 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  first  and  second  school  years,  when  the  teachers  are  promoted 
with  their  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  second  grade.  In  the  main  branches,  and 
especially  in  mathematics,  the  plan  is  to  have  the  pupils  continue  with  the  same 
teachers  for  two  or  three  years  in  both  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  gymnastics,  singing,  etc.,  where  the  pupils  go  to  special 
classrooms  equipped  for  instruction  in  these  branches,  they  remaia  in  one  room, 
which  is  visited  by  the  different  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class 
is  from  30  to  35. 

It  may  be  stated  that  in  modem-language  instruction  it  is  considered  well  for  the 
pupils  to  have  several  teachers  during  the  four  or  five  years'  course.  In  this  way 
their  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  different  voices  and  pronunciations  of  their 
instructors. 


The  plan  of  advancing  the  teachers  from  grade  to  grade  with  their  pupils  has  been 
in  vogue  from  time  immemorial  in  the  cantonal  schools  here  and  they  consider  that 
the  plan  brings  the  most  excellent  results  in  every  way.  This  plan  is,  of  course, 
applied  only  in  the  elementary  schools,  so-called  Primarschulen,  which  cover  a  period 
of  six  years,  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  this  period  the  plan  is  obligatory,  and 
it  is  also  practically  always  applied  during  the  remaining  two  years*  work. 

With  regard  to  the  other  questions  of  your  questionnaire,  the  directors  of  educa* 
tion  are  inclined  to  answer  them  all  in  the  afiSrmative,  with  the  reservation  that  they 
have  always  used  this  plan  and  therefore  can  not  make  comparisons.  They,  however, 
consider  the  plan  especially  valuable  because  it  enables  the  teachers — who  are  prac- 
tically all  men — to  gain  a  deeper  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
pupils  and  thus  better  win  their  respect  and  affections. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  PLAN. 

It  now  seems  appropriate,  with  this  testimony,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, from  teachers  as  well  as  from  superintendents,  to  summarize  the 
objections,  in  all  their  various  shades  and  phases,  to  the  advancement 
of  teachers  with  classes,  as  gleaned  from  the  answers  of  superintend- 
ents, and  to  try  to  evaluate  these  objections  in  the  light  of  this 
evidence: 


Many  teachers  either  new  or  poorly  trained;  these  need  to  be  a  long 
time  in  one  grade  to  learn  the  routine;  if  they  remain  in  it,  they  acquire 
some  efficiency,  they  have  more  time  to  study  the  subjects  of  the  grade 
and  methods  of  presenting  them.  Normal  course  too  short  to  prepare 
for  plan  of  advancement. 
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A.  With  special  reference  to  the  teat^her: 
1.  Preparation  of  teacher — 
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A.  With  special  reference  to  the  teacher — Continued. 

2.  Natural  ability  and  taatee — 

Many  teachers  are  naturally  weak  or  mediocre  in  sympathy  for  children, 
in  talent  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  develop  initiative,  and  in 
capacity  to  secure  discipline.  Their  inability  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced if  they  are  advanced. 

Many  strong  teachers  adapted  to  pupils  of  a  particular  age—e.  g. ,  certain 
primary  and  some  high-school  teachers — ^would  fail  partially  or  entirely 
with  pupils  of  another  age. 

3.  Preference  of  teachers — 

Advancement  means  "more  labor''  and  "wearing  out  of  teachers*'; 
many  have  "fixed  ideas";  "imwilling  to  change";  "would  resign  if 
required";  "more  enthusiasm  with  new  classes";  "normal  graduates 
prefer  specific  grades." 

4.  Tenure  of  office  too  insecure — 

Too  much  labor  involved  for  the  prospects  offered. 

B.  With  special  reference  to  the  pupil: 

1.  Fairness  in  treatment  of  pupils — 

All  have  equal  opportunities  as  far  as  weak  and  strong  teachers  are 
concerned. 

2.  Preference  of  pupila — 

Children  like  frequent  changes;  pupils  and  teachers  get  tired  of  each 
other  in  one  year. 

3.  Advantage  of  several  personalities — 

Pupils  do  not  become  dependent  on  viewpoint  of  one  teacher. 

4.  Saving  of  time,  etc. 

0.  With  special  reference  to  administration: 

1.  Too  many  changes  in  teaching  force — 

The  plan  of  advancement  implies  stability  of  corps;  hard  to  keep  such 
at  salaries  of  $500-$600. 

2.  Salary  schedule  (made  out  on  other  grounds)  forbids. 

3.  Too  many  changes  of  pupils — 

The  advancement  plan  implies  continuance  of  individual  pupils  of 
classes. 

4.  Higher  percentage  of  attendance  of  children  under  present  plan. 
6.  Prevents  gape  between  the  grades — 

Under  advancement  plan  teachers  too  anxious  to  promote  pupils. 

6.  Present  plan  simpler  and  more  convenient. 

7.  Opposition  of  school  board — 

Community  too  conservative. 

8.  Inertia,  custom,  inheritance  "sicut  erat  in  principio,"  etc. 

9.  Not  convinced  that  any  other  system  is  better;  lack  of  investigation;  sure 

of  results  of  present  plan;  "when  a  teacher  is  doing  strong  work  let  her 
alone";  no  experience  with  any  other  plan. 

Affirmative  Arguments. 

A.  As  far  as  the  argument  in  the  negative  concerns  itself  with  the 
need  of  greater  general  preparation,  more  seciu'e  tenure,  and  higher 
salaries,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  evidence  in  general  indi- 
cates that  this  need  is  genuine;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  poor 
training,  low  salaries,  and  short  teniu'e  tend  to  produce  greater  pro- 
ficiency imder  the  plan  of  retention  of  teachers  in  grade  than  would 
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be  the  case  under  the  advancement  plan.  In  fact,  it  would  appeal 
from  the  bulk  of  positive  evidence  that  the  latter  plan  so  stimulates 
the  teacher  that  she  may  in  part,  at  least,  overcome  her  deficiencies. 
It  is  true  that  the  '*weak''  teacher  problem  is  difficult  of  solution 
under  any  system,  but  the  facts  obtained  show  that  the  advancement 
method  within  certain  just  limitations  tends  to  strengthen  the  weak 
teacher  and  to  make  strong  the  mediocre.  It  also  makes  so  manifest 
the  bad  effects  of  poor  teaching  that  it  becomes  easier  for  school 
authorities  to  remove  those  without  natural  ability  or  acquired  skill 
to  some  other  kind  of  service  for  which  the  persons  in  question  may 
be  better  adapted  or  where,  in  any  case,  bad  work  will  be  less 
harmful. 

There  is  a  basis  of  fact  for  the  opinion  that  certain  types  of  teachers, 
particularly  those  whoso  nature  would  find  greatest  happiness  and 
success  in  dealing  with  yoimg  children,  should  progress  through  a 
nan*ow  range.  Yet  even  here  the  range  may,  in  fact,  be  greater  than 
one's  preconceived  notions  would  have  admitted. 

But  the  statements  that  teachers  for  various  reasons  are  hostile  to 
the  plan  are  not  well  supported  by  the  evidence  as  given  in  the  siun- 
maries  of  the  teachers'  and  superintendents'  lists. 

B.  As  for  the  negative  arguments  that  refer  specially  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  child,  it  may  be  said: 

1.  Touching  fairness  of  treatment:  Inasmuch  as  the  progressive 
plan  tends  to  the  removal  of  ''weak"  teachers  and  for  the  increased 
efficiency  of  all  others,  the  general  result  must  be  favorable  to  the 


2.  Furthermore,  except  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  (presumably 
cases  of  '^weak"  teaching),  the  children  are  glad  to  have  the  teacher 
go  up  with  them. 

3.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  aU  educational  questions  is  undoubt- 
edly this:  How  long  should  a  child  be  subject  to  the  directing  influ- 
ence of  one  teacher's  personality?  The  presimiption  given  by  the 
evidence  is  that  it  should  be  for  a  considerable  period  during  the 
formative  stages  of  child  growth.  Just  how  long  that  guiding  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  should  continue  in  each  case  must  be  determined 
with  insight  and  by  experience  on  the  part  of  the  immediate  adminis- 
trators. It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  influence  of  one  teacher's  person- 
aUty  is  supplemented  by  the  personal  influences  of  classmates  and 
friends  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  family  at  home. 

The  saving  of  time,  greater  joy,  ease  and  confidence  in  the  work, 
the  possibility  of  more  rapid  advancement  in  grade,  as  well  as  the 
greater  imification  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  would  appear  to  be  con- 
sequent advantages  for  the  child  from  the  advancement  plan. 
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C.  As  for  the  practical  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of  school 
administration,  it  is  but  natural  that  such  should  be  foimd  in  the 
way  of  a  new  method,  especially  a  method  so  wide-reaching  in  its 
effects. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  the  method  can  prove  its  case,  the 
opposition  of  school  board  and  community  would  naturally  cease. 

With  more  permanent  tenure,  higher  salaries,  and  elimination  of 
poorest  teachers,  the  greatest  difficulty  would  gradually  disappear. 
Should  the  salary  schedule  be  made  out  on  a  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  of  grade,  a  notable  stumblingblock  would  vanish. 

As  for  the  claim  of  higher  percentage  of  attendance,  and  fewer  gaps 
between  grades,  under  the  present  system,  this  claim  does  not  seem 
to  be  weU  founded  where  a  fair  trial  of  the  new  plan  has  been  given. 

It  may  indeed  be  that  the  present  plan  is  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient," at  least  at  the  beginning;  but  this  is  not  a  strong  considera- 
tion, provided  the  newer  plan  offers  greater  benefits  for  the  children 
for  whom  alone  the  schools  are  maintained. 

As  far  as  the  changing  of  pupils  from  one  district  to  another  is  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  said  that  this  must  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  children,  particularly  in  the  sections  where 
the  newer  immigrants  dwell.  But  the  cases  are  rare  indeed  where 
the  changes  would  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  class  enrollment,  and  if  the 
plan  has  distinct  merit  it  might  be  tried  with  50  per  cent. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  advocates  of  this  plan  regard  it  not 
as  a  panacea,  but  as  a  principle,  rather,  whose  application  tends  to- 
ward proficiency. 

It  must  be  clearly  noted  that  the  objections  urged  against  the  plan 
do  not  even  touch  many  of  the  strongest  points  of  advantage 
claimed  for  it,  particularly  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  pupil,  with  the  correlative  knowledge  of  the  home, 
the  community,  the  industries,  and  civic  life. 

The  objectors  overlook,  too,  the  need  of  keeping  the  teacher  per- 
sonally and  professionaUy  alive  in  order  that  she  may  be  vitally 
strong  for  the  performance  of  these  newly  discovered  duties.  They 
overlook  also  the  fact  that  of  all  the  rewards  the  genuine  teacher  can 
receive,  the  greatest  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  her 
labors,  in  observing,  assistmg,  and  experiencing  the  genial  grovrth  of 
the  pupil's  powers  of  mind  and  heart  and  character. 
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ADDENDA.^ 


LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHER  WITH 
CLASS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


The  policy  does  not  exist  in  the  schools  of  Ecuador,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
minister  of  education  that,  until  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  attained  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  employed,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  that  policy.  However, 
the  minister  agrees  that  when  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  is  of  the  proper  standard 
the  policy  is  commendable. 


The  primary  school  system  of  the  Federal  District  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  provides  for  a  six-year  course,  usually 
completed  by  the  pupil  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years  and  corresponding  in  a 
measure  to  the  American  ** graded"  schools.  This  six-year  study  is  divided  into 
three  courses,  viz:  First,  elementary,  of  three  years;  second,  intermediary,  of  two 
years;  and  third,  "complemental,"  of  one  year. 

There  are  no  set  rules  by  which  a  class  of  pupils  continues  to  have  the  same  teacher 
for  a  period  of  consecutive  years,  although  some  school  inspectors  require  the  teachers 
under  their  jurisdiction  to  accompany  a  class  throughout  the  primary  course.  Others, 
however,  permit  the  teachers  to  continue  teaching  in  the  same  "grade,"  while  their 
pupila  advance  progressively  to  other  grades  and  consequently  come  under  other 
successive  teachers. 

In  the  majority  of  primary  schools  in  this  capital  the  pupils  usually  pass  through 
the  hands  of  three  teachers  during  their  primary  course  of  six  years,  namely,  for 
periods  of  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  respectively. 


The  process  of  grading  in  the  primary  school  being  established,  there  exist  two 
equally  possible  methods  for  progressive  development  in  the  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge: Either  the  instructor  is  teacher  of  a  fixed  grade  through  which  the  pupils  pass 
successively  until  they  reach  the  final  grade,  or  the  teacher  works  with  a  fixed  group 
of  pupils  from  the  first  to  the  last  year  of  instruction  and  goes,  so  to  speak,  progressing 
by  grades  with  his  pupils. 

In  Venezuela  the  first  method  is  in  force.  The  full  primary  course  consists  of  six 
grades,  completed,  generally,  in  six  years.  The  first  four  grades  are  of  obligatory 
primary  instruction. 

In  Venezuela  we  can  not  cite  the  results  of  concrete  experience  in  either  of  the  two 
processes.  The  grading  of  the  schools  dates  from  few  years  back,  and  from  its  begin- 
ning the  system  of  a  fixed  teacher  lias  been  adopted. 

The  opinion  of  Venezuela,  therefore,  must  be  on  the  ground  of  fundamental  reasons 
of  a  process  which  appears  more  in'accord  with  the  specialization  of  the  teacher,  even 
although  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  single  infiuence  during  the  scholastic  period. 

^  The  statements  appended  were  received  after  this  matter  was  in  tyi>e,  too  late  for  insertion  in  refoilar 
ordtf.—EDiTOB. 
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Both  procedures  possess  their  inherent  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Thus,  in 
whichever  of  them  is  adopted,  there  must  be  sacrificed  benefits  which  mig^t  be  ob- 
tained from  the  other. 

Unquestionably  a  single  influence  during  the  whole  time  that  instruction  continues 
appears  adequate  for  the  best  adaptation  of  the  child's  mind  to  scholastic  exercise. 
The  teacher  thus  penetrates  more  fully  the  mind  of  the  child,  becomes  intimate 
therewith  and  proceeds  as  the  traditional  physician  of  the  family,  who  can,  in  each 
pathological  manifestation,  rapidly  ascertain  causes  and  deduce  the  procedure  ade- 
quate to  the  concrete  case,  using  physiolc^ical  factors  as  active  collaborators  to  restore 
OEganic  functions  to  their  normal  working. 

The  teacher  in  this  case  is  the  physician  of  the  mind,  but  such  advantages  have 
not  the  same  value  in  the  special  case  of  transmission  of  knowledge.  The  function  of 
the  physician  is  individual  and  concrete;  that  of  the  teacher  is  general  and  has  for 
its  object  the  raising  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  society.  The  teacher  pro- 
ceeds rather  as  a  workman  of  a  large  workshop,  which  the  school  is,  where  the  child's 
mind  is  the  raw  material  which  is  to  be  molded  in  a  determined  form.  The  fact  that 
specialization  in  any  kind  of  acti\ity  leads  to  efficacious  results  for  the  final  and 
complete  work  is  not  pertinent  to  the  discussion,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration 
the  teacher  specialized  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  one  grade  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  specialization  of  his  work  in  a  series  of  individualities.  With  the 
system  of  a  fixed  teacher  the  latter  acquires  great  ability  in  directing  the  mind  in  a 
particular  grade  of  its  development  and  in  the  transmission  of  a  limited  amount  of 
knowledge.  A  succession  of  teachers  produces,  therefore,  a  more  complete  work 
than  if  each  one  takes  a  pupil  for  direction  during  his  entire  scholastic  life.  Given 
the  invariability  of  principles  and  the  regularity  and  perfect  continuity  of  the  pro- 
grams, a  succession  of  teachers  in  the  six  or  eight  grades  has  the  effect,  in  the  scholastic 
period,  of  a  single  man,  of  a  single  directive  mind,  and  if  at  first  such  be  not  the  case 
we  believe  that  this  is  sooner  and  more  fully  attained  by  the  process  of  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  one  grade  than  with  the  ascending  teacher. 


The  question  whether  a  teacher  be  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  with  the  pupil,  or 
if  the  same  teacher  continue  in  the  same  grade  from  year  to  year,  whereas  the  pupil  is 
given  a  new  teacher  each  year,  is  not  regulated  uniformly  in  Germany. 

The  organization  and  arrangement  of  an  elementary  school  usually  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  place  and  number  of  pupils.  One  must  differentiate  between  schools 
with  one  teacher,  with  two  teachers,  or  schools  containing  several  classes  with  three 
or  more  teachers.  In  schools  with  one  teacher,  or  in  one-class  schools,  the  pupils 
are  taught  throughout  the  whole  school  period  by  one  teacher,  in  so  far  as  no  change 
was  necessitated  by  death  or  promotion  of  the  teacher.  In  schools  with  two  or  three 
teachers,  teachers  are  promoted  from  grade  to  grade  with  the  pupils  for  several  years. 
In  schools  with  four  to  six  teachers,  the  pupils  are  under  the  direction  of  the  ssune 
teacher  during  two  or  more  years,  which  often  occurs  in  several  kinds  of  schoob. 
Only  in  schools  in  larger  cities  and  especially  in  the  largest  cities,  where  there  is  a 
special  class  for  each  of  the  eight  grades,  it  occurs  that  a  pupil  has  a  different  teacher 
in  each  class. 

Furthermore,  the  manifold  phases  of  this  question  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  th|t  for 
some  subjects,  especially  technical  ones,  such  as  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  singing, 
special  teachers  are  chosen,  who  teach  the  same  subject  in  different  classes.  The 
number  of  lessons  to  be  given  in  the  higher  grades  (in  the  subjects  above  mentioned) 
is  so  great  that  one  teacher  can  not  attend  to  them  alone.  Such  special  instruction 
necessitates  a  continuation  of  the  classes  upon  one  or  several  subjects  by  the  same 
teacher. 
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While  in  the  schools  with  only  a  few  classes  the  question  of  the  teacher  being  pro- 
moted from  grade  to  grade  with  the  same  pupils  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
organization  of  the  school,  the  schoolmaster  or  the  school  board  decides  upon  this 
question  in  schools  of  over  seven  or  eight  classes.  But  even  there  this  matter  is  not 
uniformly  arranged.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  determinative  whether  the 
piipll  is  to  change  the  teacher  every  year,  or  whether  the  teacher  may  continue 
with  his  class,  and  how  long.  To  let  a  less  capable  or  reliable  teacher  educate  the 
pupils  throughout  several  years  is  avoided,  if  possible. 

Some  teachers  are  suited  for  special  classes,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  fundamental  work 
(Grundklasse).  These  are  conferred  upon  them  as  far  as  possible.  Older  teachers 
often  try  to  keep  one  class  for  several  years,  whereas  the  younger  ones  prefer  to  con- 
tinue the  same  work  for  several  years. 

It  is  regarded  as  an  exception  that  in  elementary  schools  with  several  classes  a 
teacher  follows  his  class  throughout  all  the  years.  Even  with  especially  capable 
teachers,  this  is  avoided.  At  least  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  children 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  another  teacher,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
one-sidedness. 

In  those  girls*  and  boys'  schools  that  go  beyond  the  terms  of  an  elementary  school, 
the  classes  are  continued  by  the  same  teacher,  the  same  as  in  the  elementary  schools 
with  several  classes  (described  above). 


In  the  general  public  schools  and  their  class  divisions  the  question  whether  the 
teachers  change  their  pupils  each  year  or  continue  to  have  charge  of  them  is  r^:ulated 
as  follows: 

1.  The  principal,  at  the  last  teachers'  conference  of  the  school  year — ^that  is,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  month  of  July — ^assignstoeach  teacher,  in  accordance  with  the  School 
and  Instruction  Order  of  September  29,  1905,  the  class  of  which  he  is  to  have  charge 
in  the  ensuing  school  year. 

2.  The  rule  requires  that  in  most  of  the  public  schools  of  Vienna,  those  consisting  of 
five  classes,  each  teacher  shall  keep  hb  pupils  (male  or  female)  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  school  year. 

3.  The  first  class  (first  school  year)  is  not  assigned  to  beginning  or  physically  weak 
teachers. 

4.  In  the  five,  six,  and  seven  class  public  schools,  the  upper  classes  (sixth  to  eighth 
school  year)  are  assigned  to  particularly  efficient  teachers,  especially  where,  because 
of  social  conditions,  home  training  is  defective. 

5.  In  class  divisions  in  which  a  special  want  of  success  in  instruction  and  school 
training  is  evident  the  teacher  is  changed,  so  that  the  new  teacher  may  correct,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  in  which  his  predecessor  has  failed. 

6.  The  class  apportionment  made  by  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  is 
examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year,  together  with  the  order  of  exercises 
by  the  State  school  director,  who  is  the  imperial  royal  school  inspector,  and  changed 
by  him  when  necessary. 


It  appears  that  the  principle  of  advancing  the  masters  in  the  various  classes  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  such  manner  that  they  accompany,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
year  to  year,  each  body  of  their  pupils  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  ideal  sought  in 
scholastic  regulation  in  Italy;  but  the  difficulties  of  varied  character  opposing  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  condition  have  been  such  that  it  has  only  been  foimd  practi- 
cable to  secure  partial  success  in  thb  regard,  and  not  in  a  uniform  manner  for  the  entire 
Kingdom.   Success  in  this  endeavor  has  been  found  easier  of  accomplishment  in  laiige 
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communities,  where  there  are  many  schools  and  a  large  body  of  instructors,  and  lees 
feasible  in  small  conmiunities,  where  there  are  but  few  schools  with  more  classes  united 
under  one  instructor  or  instructress. 
Indeed,  article  185  of  the  general  regulation  of  February  6, 1908,  provides  as  follows: 

Teachers  are  required  to  instruct  in  each  of  the  various  classes  of  the  gnide  (superior 
or  inferior)  for  which  they  have  been  qualified  (after  competitive  examination),  and 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  ^liere\  er  possible  and  ad\nsable,  upon  didactic 
grounds,  and  where  municipalrejplations  have  not  alread v  disptieed  of  the  matter,  the 
supervisor  of  schools  (**Proweditore"),  the  advice  of  the  commune  and  the  royal 
inspector  having  first  been  sought,  may  direct  that  teachers  of  the  inferior  grade 
(Classes  I,  II,  and  III)  and  those  of  the  superior  grade  (Classes  IV,  V,  and  VI)  proceed 
with  their  pupils  in  their  respective  grades,  from  Class  I  to  Classes  II  and  III,  and  from 
Class  IV  to  Classes  V  and  Vl. 

After  the  application  of  the  law  of  June  4, 1911,  No.  487,  which  decreed  the  transf^ 
to  the  provincial  scholastic  council  of  the  administration  of  the  elementary  schools, 
leaving  that  administration  only  to  the  larger  communes  which  are  chief  places  of  the 
Province  or  district  (Circondario),  the  problem  of  the  advancement  of  the  instructors 
in  the  various  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  ha\'ing  them  follow  from  year  to  year  their 
pupils,  found  different  s:)lutions  in  two  separate  regulations,  one  for  the  schools  admin- 
istered by  the  scholastic  council  and  another  for  those  left  to  administration  of  the 
communes. 

For  the  schools  administered  by  the  scholastic  council  the  regulation  of  April  6, 1913, 
No.  549,  contains  a  very  broad  provision,  which  opens  the  way  to  more  perfect 
advancement. 

As  regards  the  schools  of  the  communes  which  remained  autonomous  after  the  law  of 
June  4,  1911,  the  other  regulation  of  April  6,  1913,  provides  that  where  there  are  no 
local  opposintT  difficulties  the  teachers  of  the  inferior  grade  and  those  of  the  superior 
grade  remain  in  charge  of  their  pupils  from  the  I  U>  the  III  classes,  and  from  the  IV  to 
the  VI  classes,  respectively. 


In  the  elementary  schools  of  tliis  Stato  there  havo  been  very  few  experiments  made 
in  continuing  a  teacher  with  the  same  scholars  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  no 
reports  as  to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  these  experiments.  Transfers  of  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another  are  not  infrequent,  and  hence  the  continuous  association 
of  scholar  and  teacher  is  not  always  easily  maintained. 

In  the  larger  schools  the  teachers  of  the  junior  scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  specially 
trained  for  teaching  junior  children.  In  these  schools  also  the  teachers  in  the  top 
classes  tend  to  specialize  for  the  work  there.  Thus  they  deal  every  year  with  different 
groups  of  children. 

Occasionally  the  teachers  follow  the  children  on  their  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  generally  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  groups  with  which  they  can  do 
the  most  effective  work. 

The  appointment  of  members  of  the  school  staff  to  the  classes  Is  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  head  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  give  each  teacher  tlie  work  he  or  she 
is  most  fitted  for. 

There  is  little  or  no  tendency  among  head  teachers  to  the  dual  promotion. 


In  New  Zealand  pupils  are  classified  in  six  grades  or  standards  (known  as  S.  I, 
S.  II,  etc.)  to  which  are  to  be  added  two  grades  of  a  preparatory  division  below  the 
first  standard.  In  general,  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  school  life,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  5  or  6  years,  the  pupils  are  in  this  preparatory  division.  This  distribution 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying,  however,  that  a  pupil  passes  through  only  one  standard 
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or  only  one  grade  of  the  preparatory  diviflion  in  a  year.  Teachers  have  entire  freedom 
in  classifying  their  pupils  according  to  progress  and  ability,  and  promotion,  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades,  is  often  more  rapid. 

At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  standard  classes  pass  through  only 
one  grade  in  a  year,  and  successive  drafts  of  pupils  have  the  same  teacher  in  that  grade. 
Becognizing  the  disadvantages  of  this  form  of  organization,  head  masters  not  infre- 
quently, however,  assign  to  members  of  the  staff  the  charge  of  the  same  pupils  for 
two  or  more  years  in  succession,  and  the  observed  results  have  generally  been  highly 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  How  far  the  practice  may 
extend  depends  largely  on  personal  considerations,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  matter  is 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master,  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  capabUitiee 
of  his  staff,  must  decide  what  organization  is  best  in  the  interest  of  his  pupils. 


The  length  of  school  courses  are:  Primary  schools,  six  years;  grammar  schools,  two 
years  (which  m&y  be  extended  to  three).  The  six  years  of  the  primary  school  are 
compulsory.  Every  pupil  who  completes  the  requirement  of  a  school  year  is  promoted 
into  the  next  grade.  A  grade  may  be  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils. 

Each  grade  is  in  diarge  of  a  licensed  teacher.  Whether  the  teacher  remains  in  one 
grade  from  year  to  year  or  is  promoted  with  the  children  is  not  determined  by  law, 
but  it  is  customary  for  the  principal  of  the  school  to  determine  this  according  to  the 
school  curriculum  and  other  considerations. 

From  the  experiences  of  the  primary  schools  in  general  it  is  asserted  that  in  case 
a  good  teacher  is  in  charge  of  a  class  he  should  accompany  the  children  as  they 
advance.   Of  this  there  are  many  instances. 
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I. — Officsrs  op  the  United  States  Bureau  op  Education. 


Commissioner,  Philander  P.  daxton. 

Chief  aerk,  Lewis  A.  Kalbach. 

Editor,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr. 

Statistician,  Alex  Summers. 

Chief  of  Library  Division,  John  D.  Woloott. 

Chief  of  Correspondence  Division,  Lovick  Pierce. 

Chief  of  Division  of  School  Administration,  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

Specialist  in  Higher  Educatkm,  S.  P.  Capen. 

Specialist  in  Agricultural  Educatkm  and  Rural  School  Administration,  A.  C.  Monahan. 

Specialist  hi  Rural  School  Practice,  H.  W.  Foght. 

Specialist  in  Rural  Educatton,  J.  C.  Muerman. 

School  Extensfon  Agent,  Jasper  L.  HcBrien. 

Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems,  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Specialist  hi  Charge  of  Land-Qrant  College  Statistics,  D.  F.  Andrews. 

Specialist  hi  Industrial  Education,  W.  T.  Bawden. 

Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin. 

Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Carrie  A.  Lyford. 

Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  CD.  Jarvis. 

Specialist  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  J.  L.  Randall. 

Specialist  hi  Educatkmal  Sjrstems,  Florence  C.  Fox. 

Specialist  in  Educatkm  of  Immigrants,  H.  H.  Wheaton. 

Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Practice,  Almira  M.  Winchester. 

Specialist  hi  Education  of  Racial  Groups,  Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 

Special  Collaborator  in  EJndergarten  Administration  and  Promotion,  Bessie  Locke. 

Special  Collaborator  in  Chfld  Welfare  and  Home  Education,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schofl. 

Secretary  of  the  Home  Educatfen  Divisk>n,  Ellen  C.  Lombard. 

Special  Agent  in  School  Buildhigs  and  Grounds,  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

Special  Agent  in  Civks  Educatk>n,  Arthur  W.  Dunn. 

Assistant  hi  Rural  Educatkm,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Cook. 

Assistant  in  Rural  Education,  Bel  via  E.  Cuzeort. 

Assistant  in  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Ethel  Gowans. 

Alaska  Diviskm: 

Superintendent  of  Educatton  of  Natives  of  Alaska,  W.  T.  Lopp  (Seattle,  Wash.). 
Alaskan  Assistant,  William  Hamilton. 


II. — Principal  State  School  Oppicers. 


States  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Alabama: 

William  F.  Feagin 

Spri^ht  Dowell  

J.  b:  Hobdy  

J.  L.  Sibley  

J.  8.  Thomas  

W.  C.  Blasfaigame 


Alaska: 

John  F.  A.  Stnmg. 


State  superintendent  of  education. 

Chief  Institute  conductor  

Rural  school  agent  


 do  

High-school  inspector, 


do. 


Montgomery. 


University. 
Auburn. 


DO. 
Do. 
Do. 


Arisona: 

C.  O.  Case. 


Governor  and  ex  officio  superlntendentofeducatton. 


Juneau. 


Arkansas: 

Geoige  B.  Cook 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 


Phoenix. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  

Assistant  deputy  


LitUe  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and«officers. 


0£Qcia]  designation. 


Address. 


Arkansas— Continued . 

J.  L.  Bond  

Leo  M.  FavTot  

B.  W.  Torreyson... 

Eva  Reichardt  

California: 

Edward  Hyatt  

M.  G.  Hyatt  

WIUC.  Wood  


Margaret  E.  ShaUenberger. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder  


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  Lang  

^lorado: 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford. . 

I  lice  B.  Clark  

Connecticut: 

Charles  D.  Hine  

Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson  

A.  J.  Brundage  

R.  A.  Storrs  

Delaware: 

Charles  A.  Wacner  

District  of  Columbia: 

E.  L.  Thurston  

8.  E.  Kramer.  

R.  C.  Bruce  

Florida: 

W.  N.  Sheats  

R.  L.  Turner  

Shelton  Phillips  

Jno.  A.  Thackston  

Georgia: 

M.  L.  Brittain  

MissC.  S.  Parrish  

F.  E.  Land  

1.  O.  Martin  

M.  L.  Duggan  

Joseph  S.  Stewart  

J.  W.  Stephens  

Geo.  D.  Godard  

Hawaii: 

Henry  W.  Kinney  

Idaho: 

Bemice  McCoy  

Edward  O.  Sisson  

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair  

John  Calvin  Hanna  

U.  J.  Hoffman  

W.  S.  Booth  

Indiana: 

Charles  A.  Greathouse  

J.  I.  Hoffmann  

Ernest  L.  Welbom  

W.  F.  Book  

Z.  M.  Smith  

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor  

J.  B.  Pearcy  

Jean  Bernard  


Iowa: 

A.  M.  Deyoe  

F.  D.  Joseph  

M.  R.  Fayram . . . 
F.  L.  Mahannah . 
J.  A.  Woodruff... 


A.C.  Fuller,  jr. 
J.  C.  McGlade.. 


Kansas: 

W.  D.  Ross  

C.  E.  St.  John  

L.  D.  Whittemore. 

C.  C.  Brown  

O.  B.  Seyster  

Julia  M.  Stone  

J.  A.  Shoemaker. . . 


Supervisor  of  rural  schools  

Associate  supervisor  of  rural  schools  

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools  

Organizer  of  rural  school  associations  

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. .'  

Depu ty  State  superintendent  

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Assistant  superintendent  and  commissioner  of 
vocational  and  industrial  education. 


Superintendent  of  schools  

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  State  superintendent  


Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. . 

Library  visitor  

Supervisor  of  agriculture  

 do  


State  commissioner  of  education. . 

Superintendent  of  district  schools. 
/  ssistant  superintendent  

 do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools  

 do  

State  high-school  inspector  


State  superintendent  of  schools  

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  

 do  

....do  

R  ural  school  agent  

State  high-school  inspector  (University  of  Georgia). 

State  school  auditor  

Special  supervisor  (for  Negroes)  

Superintendent  of  public  Instruction  


State  superintendent  of  public  instructioi). 
Commissioner  of  education  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

High-school  inspector  

State  supervisor  of  country  and  village  schools. 
 do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

Assistant  superintendem  

Deputy  

Deputy  in  charge  of  vocational  department  

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education  

Supervisor  of  domestic  science  

High -school  inspector  

General  assistant  and  clerk,  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

Deputy  

Chfef  clerk  

Inspector  normal  training  in  high  schools  

Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools  

Inspector  graded  and  high  schools  

 do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Assistant  superintendent  

Secretary  State  board  of  education  

H  igh-school  supervisor  


.do. 


Rural-school  supervisor. 

 do  


Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramento. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Anoon. 

Denver. 
Da 

Hartford. 

Da 
Storrs. 
Colchester. 

Dover. 

Washingt(m. 

Da 
Da 

Tallahassee. 

Invwness. 
Willlston. 
GainesA'illa 

Atlanta. 

Da 
Macon. 
Covington. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Milner. 

Honolulu. 

Boise. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Indianapolis. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Des  Moines. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Statee  and  olBoers. 


OlBcial  designaUcm. 


Address. 


Kentacky: 

Barksdale  Haznlett  

E.  R.  Jones  

V.  O.  Gilbert  

M.  F.  Pogue  

McHenry  Rhodes  

T.  J.  Coates  

F.  C.  Button  

Louisiana: 

T.  H.  Harris  

C.  A.  Ives  

C.  J.  Brown  

C.  F.  Trudeau  

J.  M.  Foote  

P.  L.  Gilbeau  

Jno.  R.  ConnJfl  

Maine: 

Payson  Smith  

Glenn  W.  Starkey  

Josiah  W.  Taylor  

A.  W.  Gordon  

Benjamin  II.  Van  Oot. 
Marion  C.  Ricker  

Maryland: 

M.  Bates  Stephens  

B.  K.  Purdum  

J.  E.  Metzgar  


Edward  A.  Miller  

Mary  A.  Bumite  . . 

Massachusetts: 

David  Snedden  

William  Orr  

Robert  O.  Small  

Rufus  W.  Stimson  

Charles  R.  Allen  

Clarence  D.  Kingsley... 

Walter  I.  Hamilton  

Edward  C.  Baldwin  

Chester  L.  Pepper  

Francis  O.  Wadswbrth. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  WUkins. 
Michigan: 

Fred  L.  Keeler  

John  M.  Munson  

G.  N.  OtweU  

Ella  M.  Smith  

Minnesota: 

C.  G.  Schulz  , 

P.  0.  TomOng  

G.  M.  Ceeander  

E.  M.Phillips  

Martha  Wilson  

E.  T.  Critchett  

8.  A.Challman  

R.  B.  McLean  

E.  T.  Critchett  

Mabel  Oamey  

C.  C.Swain  

Mississippi: 

W.a.  Smith  

J.  C.  Fant  

J.  T.  Calhoun  

Miss  Susie  V.  PoweU... 

Thos.  A.  Early  


Missouri: 

Howard  A.  Gass. 

W.  M.  Oakerson. 

M.  G.  Neale  

P.  P.  Callaway... 

F.  C.  Irion  

T.  J.  Walker  

D.  W.  Clayton... 
Montana: 

H.  A.  Davee  

H.  H.  Swain  

C.  W.  Tenney.... 
Nebraska: 

A.  O.  Thomas  

LuhiS.  Wollord. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Assistant  

Assistant  inspector  

 do  

Stato  supervisor  of  high  schools  

Stato  supervisor  of  rural  schools  

 do...  


Stato  superintendent  of  public  education  

High-school  inspector  

Rural-school  supervisor  

 do  .\r.  

 do  

Supervisor  of  agricultural  schools  (Stato  university) 
Chairman  Stato  teachers  examining  committee. . . 

Stote  superintendent  of  public  schools  

Deputy  

Stote  agent  for  secondary  education  

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganised  townships. 

Supervisor  of  practical  arto  

Supervisor  of  nousehold  arto  


Stote  superintondent  of  public  education  

Assistant  Stoto  superintendent  

Supervisor  and  inspector  of  secondary  agriculture. 

Specialist  in  rural  education  

Organizer  of  girls'  canning  clubs  

Stote  commissioner  of  education  

Deinity  commissioner  

 do  

Agent  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Stote  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Deputy  superintendent  

Assistant  superintendent  

County  normal  supervisor  


Stote  superintendent  of  education  

Assistant  

 do  

High-school  inspector  

Supervisor  d  school  libraries  

Assistant  inspector  

Commissioner  of  school  buildings  

Graded-school  inspector  

Assistant  inspector  

Supervisor  teachers'  training  departments.. 
Rural-sohool  commissioner  


Stoto  superintendent  of  public  education  

Stote  high-school  inspector  

Stote  supervisor  of  rural  schools  

Stote  supervisor  of  school  improvement  associations 
Agricultural  high  school  inspector  


Stoto  superintendent  of  public  schools.. 

Chief  clerk  

Teacher-training  inspector  

High-school  inspector  

 do  

Rural-school  inspector  

Stotistician  


Stoto  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  

Rural-school  inspector  


Stoto  superintondent  of  public  instnicticm.. 
Assistant  superintendent  


Frankfort. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lexington. 
Frankfort. 

Do. 

Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Farmington. 

Annapolis. 
Do. 

Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mhuieapolis. 

Do. 
St.  PauL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jackson. 
University. 
Jackson. 
Do. 

Agricultural  col- 
lege. 

Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
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States  and  officers. 


Official  desigDatkUL 


Address. 


Nebraska— Continued. 

Alice  C.  Stanley  

R.  D.  Moritr  

A.  V.  Teed  

Edith  A.  Lathrop  ... 
O.  P.  Stewart  

Nevada: 

John  Edwards  Bray  . . 
Bertha  C.  Knemeyer. 
James  V.  Comerford.. 
Geo.  E.  McCracken... 

B.  G.  Bleasdale  

G.  E.  Anderson  

New  Hampshire: 

H.  C.  Morrison  

George  H.  Whitcher. . 
Harriet  L.  Huntress.. 

Harry  A.  Brown  

Robert  J.  MitcheU... 
John  Bishop  


New  Jersey: 

Calvin  N.  KendaU. 
John  Enright  


A.  B.  Meredith.. 
ZenosE.  Soott.. 
Lewis  H.Carris. 


New  Mexico: 

Alvan  N.  White  

FiladelfoBaca  

Manetta  A.  Myers  

New  York: 

John  H.  Finley  

Augustus  S.  Downing.. 
Charles  F.  Wheelock . . . 
Thomas  E.  Finegan.. . . 

James  I.  Wyer.jr  

John  M.  Clarke  

George  M.  Wiley  , 

James  D.  Sullivan  

William  R.  Watson. . . . 

Harlan  H.  Homer  

James  A.  Holden  

Frank  H.  Wood  

Frank  B.  Gilbert  

Frank  K.  Walter  


Thomas  C.  Quinn 
Sherman  Wflliams. 

Hiram  C.  Case  

Alfred  W.  Abrams. 
Arthur  D.Dean  


North  Carolina: 

J.  Y.  Joyner  

L.  C.  Brogden.... 

N.C.  Newbold... 

E.E.Sams  

N.W.  Walker... 

T.E.Browne.... 
North  Dakota: 

Edwin  J.  Taylor. 

W.  E.  Parsons... 

E.  R.  Edwards. . 

N.  C.Maodonald. 
Ohio: 

Frank  W.  Miller. 

J.  L.  Clifton  

H.  D.Swygert... 

C.  E.  Oliver  

E.  F.  Warner  

F.  B.  Pearson.... 
F.  C.  Landsittel.. 
J.  L.  M'i^in^bftti . . . 
George  R.  Twiss. 

IL.Eby.. 


Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 
Normal-training  1       "  " 
Rural-school  t 
....do.... 

Agriculture  inspector  . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Deputy  

...:do  

....do  

....do  

....do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  

 do  

....do  

Inspector  child-labor  service  

 do  , 

Inspector  attendance  service  


State  commissioner  of  education  

Deputy  commissioner  and  in  charge  of  legal  con- 
troversies. 

Assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of  secondary 
schools. 

Assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools. 

Assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, Including  agriculture. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction.... 
State  director  of  industrial  education  


State  commissioner  of  education  

Assistant  commissioner  for  higher  education  

Assistant  commissioner  f6r  secondary  education. 
Assistant  commissioner  for  elementary  education. . 

Director  of  State  library  

Director  of  science  and  State  museum  

Chief  of  administration  division  

Chief  of  attendance  division  

Chief  of  educational  extension  division  

Chief  of  examinations  division  

Director  of  archives  and  history  division  

Chief  of  inspections  division  

Chief  of  law  division  

Vice  director  library  school  

Chief  of  public  records  divisicm  

Chief  of  school  libraries  division  

Chief  of  statistics  division  

Chief  of  visual  instruction  div^on  , 

Director  of  agriculture  and  industrial  education 
division. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . 
State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  sdiools. 
Associate  supervisor  of  elementary  schools... 

Supervisor  or  teacher  training  

Inspector  of  public  high  schools  

Agent  agricultural  extension  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Deputy  

High-school  inspector  

State  rural-school  inspector  


Superintendent  of  public  instruction  

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Statistician  

High-school  inspector  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Carson  City. 

Elko. 

Ely. 

Winnenmcca. 

Reno. 

Tonopah. 

Concord. 

BerUn. 

Concord. 

Colebrook. 

Concord. 

Do. 

Do. 

Trenton. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Santa  Fe. 
Do. 
Do. 

Albany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ralei^. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chapel  Hill. 
Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 

Do. 
Jamestown. 
VaUey  City. 

Columbus. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Oklahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wfl*m... 

E.  A.  Duke  

Henry  J.  Miller  

A.  C.  Parsons  

W.  T.  Hunt  

Oregon: 

J.  A.Churcfain  

E.  F.Carleton  

Frank  K.  Welles  

N.  C.  Marls  

L.  P.  Harrington..., 
Pennsylvania: 

Nathan  G.  Sdiaefler.. 

A.  D.  Olenn  

Reed  B.  Teitrick  

C.  D.Koch  

Thos.  8.  March  

W.  M.  Denison  

James  Q.  Pents  

M.B.King  

L.  H.  Dennis  

Philippine  Islands: 

Frank  L.  Crone  

C.  H.  Magee  

W.  W.  iSrquardt... 
Porto  Rico: 

Paul  O.  MiUer  

Wilfred  A.  Barlow... 

Manuel  G.  Nin  

JosePadin  

Carey  Hkikie  

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger.... 

Valentine  Almy  

South  Carolina: 

J.  E.  Swearingen  

J.  A.Stoddard  

W.  H.  Hand  

Lueoo  Gunter  

Geo.  D.  Brown  

R.  E.  Lee  

South  Dakota: 

C.  H.  Lugg  

Charles  T7  King  


Ofllcial  desist  ion. 


8.  W.  Sherrill  

Wflliam  R.  Bourne  

J.  B.  Brown  

Mrs.  Pearl  WUliams  KeUy . 

S.  L.  Smith  

Texas: 

W.  F.  Doughty  

8.  H.  Whitley  

L.  T.  Cunningham  

L.  L.  Pugh  

Utah: 

E.  G.  Go  wans  

Mosiah  Hall  

Vermont: 

Mason  8.  Stone  

Virt^iia: 

R.  C.  Steames  

A.  Lucius  Lincoln  

Jesse  H.  Bfaiford  

John  B.  Terrell  

E.  E.  WorreU  

Arthur  D.  Wright  

J.  H.  Montgomery  


Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston  

Arthur  Wilson  

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bryan  

Edwin  Twitmyer  

Mrs.  Mary  Arnold  Bryan  . 

_  C.  C.  Thomason.  

West  Virginia: 

M.  P.Shawk^  

Wm.  C.  Gist  

L.  L.  Frteod  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent  

Agriculturalassistant  

Hijdi-echool  inspector  

ChWdwk  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 
Assfetant  State  superintendent  

Field  worker' in  industrial  fkirs  

 do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction., 

Deputy  superintendent  , 

 do  

High-school  inspector  

 do  

....do  

 do  

Expert  for  Industrial  education  , 

Expert  for  agricultural  education  , 


Director  of  education.  

Assistant  director  of  education  

Seo<md  assistant  director  of  education. 


Commissioner  of  education. 

Assistant  commissioner  

General  superintendent  

 do  

....do  


Commissioner  of  public  schools. , 
Assistant  commissioner  


State  superintendent  of  education  

Assistant  State  superintendent  

State  high-school  mspector  

State  supervisor  of  elementarv  rural  schools . 

State  supervisor  of  mill  schools  

State  school  architect  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 
Deputy  superintendent  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

State  high-school  inspector  

State  elementary-school  inspector  

State  school-library  organizer  

State  rural-school  supervisor  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Assistant  

Rural  school  visitor  

....do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 
State  hi^-school  inspector  

Commissioner  of  education  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

State  school  inspector  

 do  

....do  

....do  

State  inspector  for  colored  schools  

Executive  secretary  Cooperative  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

it  


Assistant  superintendent. 

Deputy  superintendent  

High-school  inspector  

Secretary  State  Doard  of  examiners  

Supervisor  of  boys'  and  girls'  fairs,  etc.. 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools . . . . 

Chief  clerk  

Supervisor  of  high  schools  


.Address. 


Oklahoma  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Salem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Harrisburg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Da 
Do. 

San  Juan. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Providenoe. 
Do. 

Columbia. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Clemson  College. 

Pierre. 

Da 

Nashville. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Austin. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Da 

Montpelier. 

Richmond. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


Olympia. 

Da 

Da 
SeatUe. 
Olympia. 

Da 

Charleston. 
Da 
Da 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


West  Virginia— Continued . 

L.  J.  Hanifan  

Geo.  E.  Hubbs  

J.  F.  Marsh  

M.  J.  Abbey  

W.  W.  Sanders  

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.  Gary  

J.  B.  Borden  

C.  L.  Harper  

O.  8.  Rice  

Warren  E.  Hicks  


H.  L.  Terry  

H.  N.  Goddard. 


EmmaCkmley.. 

A.  B.  Cook  

Geo.  H.  Drewry  

Walter  H.  Hunt  

W.  T.  Anderson  

A.  A.  Thomson  

Walter  E.  Larson  

Annie  Reynolds  

Amy  Bronsky  

Wyoming: 

Edith  K.  O.  Clark  

Thomas  B.  McDonougfa. 


Supervisor  of  rural  schoob  

Supervisor,  of  examinations  

Secretary  of  State  board  of  regents  

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education  

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (colored) . 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools  

Assistant  State  superlntendeot  

Second  assistant  State  superhitendent  

Supervisor  of  school  libraries  

Assistant  for  industrial  education  

High-school  inspector  

 do  

Inspector  of  domestic  science  

Inspector  of  schools  for  the  deaf  

State  school  inspector  

....do  !\7.  

....do  

Inspector  of  rural  schools  

State  inspector  of  rural  schools  

Inspector  of  grades  

 do  


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Charleston. 

Da 

Da 
Mor^ntown. 
Charleston. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Cheyenne. 
Da 


III. — Officers  of  State  Boards  of  Education.* 


Officers  of  the  board. 


Post-offloe  address. 


Other  official  tiUe. 


George  W.  P.  Hunt,  chairman. 
C.  O.  Case,  secretary  


Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
 do...  


George  B.  Cook,  chairman... 
B.  W.  Torreyson,  secretary.. 
Edward  Hyatt,  secretary  


Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  president, 

John  Ramer,  secretary  

Fred  Farrar  

Marcus  T.  Ilolcomb,  president  

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  , 

Henry  Ridgely,  chairman  

Charles  A.  Wagner,  secretary  

Henry  P.  Blair,  president  

H.  O.  Hine,  secretary  

Park  Trammell,  president  

W.  N.  Sheats,  secretary  


Little  Rock.  Ark. 

 do  

Sacramento,  Cal.. 


Denver,  Colo  

 do  

....do  

Southinffton,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Wilmington,  Del... 

Dover,  Del  

Washington,  D.  C. 

 do  

Tallahassee,  Fla... . 
 do  


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc* 
tion. 
Da 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Secretary  of  state. 
Attorney  general. 
Governor. 


Nat  E.  Harris,  president  

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  

Herman  J.  Rossi,  president  

H.  Harland.  secretary  

Charles  A.  Greathouse,  president. 
W.  W.  Parsons,  secretary. 
D.  D.  Murphy,  president.. 


W.  H.  Gemmil],  secretary  

W.  D.  Ross,  president  

L.  D.  Whittemore,  secretary. . , 
Barksdale  Hamlett,  chairman. 


Atlanta,  Ga  

....do...  

Wallace,  Idaho  

Payette,  Idaho  

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Elkader,  Iowa  

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Topeka,  Kans  

...Vdo..  

Frankfort,  Ky  


.1  State  commissioner  of  education. 

J 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  schools. 


C.  P.  Crecillus  

Jas.  Gamett  

Luther  E.  Hall,  president  

T.  H.  Harris,  secretary  

P.  L.  Goldsborough,  president  

M.  Bates  Stephens,  secretary  

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman  

David  Sneddon,  executive  officer.. 

Thos.  W.  Nadal,  president  

Fred  L.  Keeler,  secretary  


W.  H.  Smith,  president.. 
J.  W.  Power,  secrjtary... 
Ross  A.  Collins  


.do  

do  '  Attorney  general. 


Da 


Da 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Secretary  of  state. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  histruo- 
tlon. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Attorney  general 

1  Thirty-eight  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  indicated;  Wisconsin  has  also  a  State  board 
of  industrial  education. 


Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Annapolis,  Md 

 do  

Boston,  Mass.. 

....do  

Olivet,  Mich.. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Jackson,  Miss.. 

....do  

....do  
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Offloera  of  the  board. 


Post-oflBoe  address. 


Other  official  title. 


Howard  A.  Gass,  president. , 
Cornelius  Roach,  secretary. . 

8.  V.  Stewart,  president  

H.  A.  Dayee,  secretary  


Jeffeison,  Mo.. 

.....do  

Helena,  Mont. 
 do  


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  president.. 
John  E.  Bray,  secretary  , 


Carson  City,  Nev.. 
.....do.......  


J.  S.  Frelinchuysen,  president.. 
Calvin  N.  Kenaall.  secretary. . . 
Wm.  C.  McD<mala,  president. . 
Alvan  N.  White,  secretary  


Raritan,  N.J  , 

Trenton,  N.  J  , 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
 do....  , 


Pliny  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the 

univarsity. 
John  H.  Finley,  chief  execative 


Locke  Craig,  president. 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary. 


Pahnyra,  N.  Y.. 
Albany,  NY- 
Raleigh,  NC... 

 do  


E.  J.  Taylor,  president..., 
W.  E.  Parsons,  secretary., 

R.  H.  Wilson,  chairman.. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

 do  


L.  T.  Huffman,  secretary  

James  Withycomb,  pre»dent . 

Ben  W.  Olcott  

J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary  


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . . 


 do  

Salem,  Oi^.. 

 do  

....do  


Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  president  

J.  George  Becht,  executive  secretary. 

R.  L.  Beeckman,  president  

Walter  R.  Ranger,  secretary  

Richard  I.  Manning,  chairman  

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secretary  

P.  L.  Hamed,  president  


8.  W.  Sherrill,  ex  officio  secretary . 


James  E.  Ferguson,  president. 
W.  F.  Doughty,  secretary  


Harrisburg,  Pa..... 

 do  

Newport,  R.  I  

Providence,  R.  I . . . 

Columbia,  8.  C  

 do  

ClarksvlUe,  Tenn... 

NaahvUle,  Tenn. . . . 


Austin,  Tex.. 
 do  


E.  Q.  Gowans,  chairman  , 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  secretary  

R.  C.  Stearnes,  president  

E.  R.  Chesterman,  secretary  , 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  president. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bryan,  secretary  


M.  P.  Shawkey,  president.. 
J.  D.  Garrison,  secretary . . . 
C.  P.  Gary,  chairman  


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

 do  , 

Richmond,  Va  

do.. 


Olympia,  Wash. 
 do  


Charleston,  W.  Va  

Middleboume,  W.  Va. 
Madison,  Wis  


H.  £.  Miles,  president  i. 


.do. 


State  superintendent  of  public  school. 

Secretary  of  state. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


President  of  the  university  and  State 

commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 
Secretary  of  state. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

President  of  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


1  State  board  of  industrial  education. 
IV. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Library  Commissions.* 


Executive  officer. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  commission. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. . 


C.  H.  Brough,  chairman  

James  L.  Gillis,  State  librarian. 
Chalmers  Hadley,  president  


Carrie  M.  Gushing,  librarian  and  clerk 
Mrs.  Belle  H.  Johnson,  library  visitor 

Thomas  W.  Wilson,  secretary  

Susie  Crumley,  organizer  


State  Capitol,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Fayetteville,  Ark  

Sacramento,  Cal  

Public  Library,  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  Capitol,  Denver, 
Colo. 

State  Capitol,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

State  Library,  Dover, 
DeL 

Carnegie  Library,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


State  department  of  archives  and  history, 

library  extension  division. 
Arkansas  library  commission. 
California  State  library. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  traveling  library  commission. 

Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

State  library  commission. 

Da 


1  Thirty-six  States  have  library  commissions,  as  here  indicated.  The  duties  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
library  commission  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  board  of  regents. 
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IV. — ExECunvB  Oppicees  op  State  Library  Oommissionb — Continued. 


Executive  officer. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  oommisskm. 


Ifargaret  S.  Roberts,  secretary. 


Anna  M.  Price,  secretarj  

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  secretary.. 


Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary . . . 
Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary.. 


Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary  

Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  librarian. . 


Bernard  C.  Steiner,  secretary  

E.  Louise  Jones,  general  secretary 

and  library  adviser. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary  


Clara  F.  Baldwin,  secretary  

Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary. . . 
Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary.. 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  secretary  

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary . . 


James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director. 


William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  division. 

Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  secretary. . . 
C.  B.  Galbreath,  secretary  


Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian  

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary  

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary  

 ,  field  librarian 

Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Kelley,  director  

Ernest  W.  Winkler,  secretary  


Mary  E.  Downey.  State  library  secre- 
tary and  orranizer. 
Rebecca  W.  Wright,  secretary  


H.  R.  Mollwaine,  librarian.. 
J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary  


C.  W.  Shaffer  

L.  J.  Diven  

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  secretary. 


State  House,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Springfield,  111  

State  House,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

State  Historical  Build- 
big,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

State  Library,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky.. 
State  Library,  Augusta, 
Me. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Library,  Boston, 
Mess. 

State  Library,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

The  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

202  Washington  St.,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo. 

The  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

State  Library,  Concord, 
N.H.  . 

239  Bellevue  Ave.,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y  

 do  


Raleigh,  N.  C  

State  I..Ibrary,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Supreme  court  building, 
Salem,  Greg. 

State  Library,  Harris- 


burg,  Pa. 
State  House,  Providence, 
R.I. 

State   House,  Pierre, 

S.  Dak. 
Nashville,  Temi  , 


State  Library,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.... 
34^bn  St.,  Montpelier, 

State'  Library,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

State  Library,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

State  law  librarv  

State  traveling  library . , 

The  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wis. 


State  library  conunission. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 
State  public  library  commission. 

State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commission. 

Kentucky  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  commissfen. 

Massachusetts  free  public  library  com- 
mission. 

State  board  of  library  commissionery. 
State  public  library  commlsskm. 
Missouri  library  oommission. 
State  public  library  commlsskm. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  library. 

Division  of  educational  extensfon,  Uni- 

versltv  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
North  Carolina  library  commission. 
State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  library. 

Pennsylvania  free  library  commission. 

State  committee  on  libraries.  Rhode  Is- 
land State  educatk)n  department. 
State  free  library  commission. 

Tennessee,  department-of  educatton,  di* 

vision  of  library  extensk>n. 
State  library  and  historical  oommissfon. 


State  free  public  library  oommission. 

VlrgMia  State  library. 

State  library  commlsskm. 

Olympia,  Wash. 
Do. 

Wisconsin  tree  library  oommission. 


V. — Superintendents  op  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns  op  2,500  Popu- 
lation AND  Over.* 


City. 

Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 

City. 

Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 

ALABAMA. 

Jay  D.  Bradley,  1916. 
D.  R.  Murphy,  1917. 
Alice  Coleman,  1916. 
A.  A.  Persons,  1916. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  1916. 
J.  M.  Collier,  1916. 
J.  V.  Brown,  1916. 
H.  L.  Upshaw,  1918. 

ALABAMA— COntd. 

H.  B.  Norton,  1917. 
W.  C.  Grims,  1917. 
W.  L.  Hicks,  1916. 
C.  Baker  Gamble.  1915. 
R .  C.  Johnston,  1916. 
J.  W.  Letson,  1916. 
W.  S.  Leatherwood,  I9I7. 
Samuel  S.  Murphy,  I9I6.* 

AttaUa  

GIrard  

Bessemer  

Birmingham  

Decatur  

Dothan  

Mobile  

1  Date  indicates  expiration  of  present  term  of  office. 

*  County  superintendent  of  Mobile  County.  Mobile  Is  part  of  the  county  system. 
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V. — SUPSBINTBNOBNTS  OP  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS  IN  ClTIBS  AND  ToWNS  OP  2,500  POPU- 
LATION AND  Over — Continued. 


Ctty. 


ALABAMA— «mtd, 

Montffomery  

New  Decatur  

Opelika  

Pnoenix  

Sebna  

Sheffield  

Talladega  

Troy  

Tuscaloosa  

Tuscumbia  

Tuskegee  

Union  Springs  

ARIZONA. 

Bisbee  

CUfton  

Douglas.  

Globe  

Morend  

Nofales  

Phoenix  

Prescott  

Tucson  

Yuma  

ASKANSAS. 

Aiventa  

ArKadelphia  

Batesville  

BlytheviUe  

Camden.  

Conway  

Eldorado  

Eureka  Springs... 

Fayetteville  

Fordyce  

Fort  Smith  

Helena  

Hot  Springs  

Jonesboro  

LitUe  Rock  

Malvern  

Marianna  

Paragoold  

PineBlulI  

Prescott  

Rogers  

RussellyiOe  

Stutteart  

Texarkana  

Van  Buren  

CAUTOBNIA. 

Alameda  

Alhambra.  

Anaheim  

Bakersfleld  

Berkeley  

Chico  

Coalinga  

Col  ton  

Corona   

Emeryville  

Eureka  

Fresno  

Olendale  

Grass  Valley  

Hanford  

Hayward  

Lodi  

Long  Beach  

Los  Angeles.  

MatySSmb  


Superintendent,  and  expirap 
tion  of  present  term. 


C.  L.  Floyd. 

B.  W.  Cowart,  1916. 
F.  HaU,  1916. 

Arthur  Fort  Harman,  1916. 
W.  P.  Johnson,  1916. 

D.  A.  McNeal,  1916. 
John  R.  McLure,  1916. 
James  H.  Foster,  1916. 
J.  Ftoyd  Collins,  1916. 
R .  £ .  Thompson.  1916. 
£.  S.  Pugh,  ^16. 


J.  A.  Davis,  1916. 
W.  E.TuU,1916. 
Walter  P.  Bland.  19]fl. 
C.  A.  Goggin,  1916. 
G.  H.  Madden,  1916. 
John  D.  Loper.  1916. 
W.  D.  Baker,  1916. 

r.  W.  McGraw.  1016. 


D.  L.  Parsley,  1916. 
A.  E.  Phillips,  1916. 
Sidney  Pickens,  1916. 
R.  P.  Bowen.  1916. 
Thomas  C.  AbboU,  1916. 
T.  P.  Womack,  1916. 
J.  O.  Hodnett,  1916. 
C.  S.  Bamett.  1919. 

F.  S.  Root,  1916. 

J.  J.  Harrison,  1916. 
Geoige  W.  Reid,  1916. 
S.  L.  Sheep,  1916. 
O.  L.  Dunaway,  1916. 
Charles  Baldwin,  1916. 
Robert  C.  fiaU,  1916. 

G.  W.  Newton,  1916. 
J.  F.  Mitchell,  1916. 
L.  B.  Ray,  1916. 
Junius  Jordon,  1917. 

C.  M.  Hirst,  1916. 
Fred  R.  Angwin,  1916. 
W.  F.  HaU,  1917. 
John  G.  Roesman,  1916. 
Ury  McKersie,  1916. 

D.  M.  Riggin,  1916. 


C.  J.  Du  Four,  1918. 
Charles  E.  Barber,  1916. 
J.  L.  Vander  Veer,  1919. 

D.  W.  Nelson.  1918. 
M.  C.  James.  1916. 
Charles  H.  Camper,  1918. 
Anna  M.  Steele,  1916. 

G.  H.  JanUen,  1916. 
M.  Victor  Staley,  1916. 
D.  B.  Lacy,  1916. 
George  B.  Albee,  1918. 
Charles  C.  Starr,  1917. 
Ridiardson  D.  White.  1919. 
James  S.  Hennessy,  1916. 
Osmer  Abbott,  1916. 
£.  N.  Mabrey,  1919. 
R.  J.  Custer,  1916. 
W.  L.  Stephens,  1916. 
J.  H.  Francis,  1918. 
Jennie  Malaley,  1918. 

1  Principal. 


CAuyoRmA— contd. 


Merced  

Mill  VaUey  

Modesto  

Monrovia  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  City  

Oakland  

Ontario  .'. 

Orange.  

Orovllle.  

Oxnard  

Palo  Alto  

Pasadena  

Pomona  

Porterville  

Red  Bhifl  

Redondo  Beach . . . 

Redding  

Redlanos  

Richmond  

Riverside  

Roseville  

Sacramento  

SiM<"wi  

San  Bernardino... 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

San  Leandro  

San  Luis  Obi^.. 

San  Mateo  

San  Rafael  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cms  

Santa  Monica  

Santa  Rosa  

South  Passadena. . 

Stockton  

VaUejo  

Venice  

Ventura  

Watsonville  

Whittier  

Woodland  


COLORADO. 


Alamosa  

Boulder  

Canon  City  

Colorado  City  

Colorado  Springs. . . 

Cripple  Creek  

Denver  

Durango  (District 

NO)  

Englewood  

Florence  

Fort  Collins  

Fort  Morgan  

Grand  Junction. . . . 

Greeley  

La  Junta.  


Leadville  

Longmont  

Loveland  

Monte  Vista  

Montrose  

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1.... 

District  No.  30.. 
Rocky  Ford  


Superintendent,  and  expira^ 
tion  of  present  term. 


Margaret  Sheebv,  1919. 
J.  E.  Cuddeback,  1916. 
J.  C.  Templeton,  1917. 
Thos.  E.  Thompson,  1917. 
W.  E.  Uh'icI,  1916. 
J.  L.  Shearer.i 
Frank  E.  Tuck,  1916. 
Albert  C.  Barker,  1917. 
J.  W.  Groves,  1916. 
C.  E.  Leach,  1916. 
Pearle  Rutherford,  1919. 
R.  B.  Haydock,  1919. 
Walter  U.  Nichols,  1916. 
Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  1919. 

G.  Vernon  Bennett,  1918. 
Charles  E.  Bigham,  1916. 
J.  D.  Sweenev,!  1920. 

C.  A.  Langworthy,  1916.« 
Frank  A.  Forderhase,  1916. 
C.  H.  CoveOh  1919. 
Walter  T.  Helms  .i917. 
A.  N.  Wheelock,  1919. 
W.  H.  Masters,  1916. 
Charies  C.  Hughes,  1918. 
L.  E.  Kilkenny,  1916. 
Roy  B.  Stover,  1916. 
Duncan  MacKinnon,  1917. 
Alfred  Ronoovieri.  1918. 
Alexander  Sherrins,  1918. 
Guy  Smith.  1916. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley.  1919. 
George  W.  HaU,  1919. 

J.  A.  Cranston,  1918. 
A.  C.  Ohiey,  1917. 
W.  J.  Hayward,  1916. 
John  W.  Linscott,  1919. 

H.  M.  Rebok.  1916. 

T.  F.  Brownscombe.  1917. 
George C.  Bush,  1918. 
AusIeIs.  Wmiams,  1916. 
G.  V.  Whaley. 
W.  Y.  Thombury.  1918, 
A.  L.  Vincent.  1919. 
Thomas  S.  MacQuiddy,  1916. 
W.  G.  Durfee,  1916. 
C.  E.  Dingle,  191G. 


Oscar  F.  Munson,  1916. 
Wm.  V.  Casey,  1916. 
W.  H.  Ray,  1916. 
E.  C.  Best,  1916. 
Roscoe  C.  HIU.  1918. 
Wilson  M.  Shafer.  1916. 
Carlos  M.  Cole,  1918. 

Emory  E  Smiley,  1918. 
Chas.H.  Hay,  1916. 
C.  C.  Brown,  1916. 
Albert  H.  Dimn,  1917. 
W.  A.  Franks.  1916. 
J.  Henry  Allen,  1918. 

C.  F.Carter,  1916. 
Fred  P.  Austin,  1916. 
George  R.  Momyer,  1916. 
George  M.  Hammers,  1916. 
Charles  C.  Casey,  1916. 

R.  W.  Truscott,  1917. 
E.  L.  Parmenter,  1916. 

D.  E.  Wiedmann,  1917. 

Frank  D.  Slutr.,  1918. 
J.  F.  Keating,  1918. 
Daniel  Ward,  1917. 


*  Supervising  principal. 
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V. — SUPERINTBNDENTS  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  ClTIBS  AND  ToWNS  OF  2,500  POPU- 
LATION AND  Over — Continued. 


City. 


Supertait«nd«at,  aod  expire- 
tiosi  of  prcsoat  term. 


Sup«riataiid«ot,  and  txpktt^ 
tlim«fprMittcm. 


coLO&ADo— oontd. 


Salida.... 
Sterling. . 
Trinidad. 
Victor... 


CONMECHCUT. 


Ansonla  

Bethel  

Branford. . . 
Bridgeport. 

Bristol  

Canton  

Danbury... 
Danielson.. 
Darien  


Derby.  

East  Hartford.. 
East  Windsor. 
Enfield  


Fairfield  

Farmington  

Glastonoury  

Greenwich  

Groton  (District 
No.  I)  

Guilford  

Hamden,  

Hartford  

Huntington  

Killingly  

Litchfield  

Manchester: 

Town  schools  

District  No.  9.... 

Meriden  

Middlotown  

Milford  

Naugatuck  

New  Britain  , 

New  Canaan  

New  Haven  

New  London  

New  Milford  

Newtown  

Norwalk  

Norwich  

Orange  

Plainfleld  

Plymouth  

Portland  

Putnam  , 

Ridgefield  

Rockville  

Seymour  

Shelton  

Southington  

South  Norwalk  

Stamford  

Stonington  

Stratford  

Thomaston  

Thompson  

Torrington  

Wallingford  

Waterbury  

Watortown  

West  Hartford  

West  Haven  

Westport  

Winchester  


Edcar  Kesner,  1917. 
J.  A.  Sexson,  1916. 
J.  R.  Morgan,  191G. 
Wilson  M.  Shafer,  1916. 


Richard  T..Tobln.  1916. 
Frank  A  Berry,  1916. 
Herman  S.  Lovejoy,  1916. 
Samuel  J.  Slawson,  1918. 
Karl  A.  Reiehe,  1916. 
W.  S.  Dakin. 
Guernsey  J.  Borst,  1916. 
Albert  S.  Ames,  1916. 
James  F.  WiUlams,  1916. 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 
John  W.  Kratzer,  1916. 
William  F.  English,  1916. 

E.  B.  SeUew,  1916. 
H.  O.  Clough.i 
William  E.  Smith,  1917. 

D.  S.  Mills,  1916. 
L.  A.  Marthi,  1916. 
Edwin  C.  Andrews,  1916. 

C.  M.  Adams,  1916. 
Ridgley  C.  Clark.  1916. 
Margaret  I^.  Keere,  1916. 
Thos.  S.  Weaver,  1916. 
Harry  E.  Fowler.  1917. 
Albert  S.  Ames,  1916. 
Eari  A.  Chllds,  1916. 

Alfred  F.  Haines,  1916. 

F.  A.  Verplanck,  1916. 
David  Gibbs. 

Wm.  Alonzo  Wheatlev,  1916. 
H.  I.  Mathewson,  1916. 
Frank  W.  Eaton,  1916. 
Stanley  H.  Holmes. 
Henry  W.Saxe,  1916. 
F.  H.  Beede,  1916. 
Charles  B.  Jennings,  1916. 
John  Pettibone,  1916. 
Leonard  M.  Johnson,  1916. 
Ira  T.  Chapman.  1917. 

E.  J.  Graham,  1916. 
Edgar  O.  Stiles. 

John  L.  Chapman,  1916. 

A.  S.  Gaylord. 
William  E.  Parker.» 
Harold  W.  Files,  1916. 
O.  E.  Lowell,  1916. 

J.  N.  Muir,  1916. 
Charles  R.  Sumpf,  1916. 
Harry  E.  Fowler,  1916. 
Ernest  C.  Witham,  1916. 
Ira  L.  Chapman,  1917. 
Frederick  S.  Camp. 
Carlos  A.  Wood  worth,  1916. 
WUliam  B.  Kelsey,  1916. 
Ernest  W.  Small,  1916. 

F.  W.  Barber.i 
George  J.  Vogal,  1916. 
Alfred  B.  Morrill,  1916. 

B.  W.  Thiker,  1917. 
Leslie  K.  Chance,  1916. 
William  H.  HaU,  1916. 
Edgar  C.  Stiles,  1916. 

G  rover  Chester  Bowman,  1916. 
Frank  E.  Fisk,  1916. 


CONNECTICUT— con. 


Windsor  

Windsor  Locks., 


Dover  

Milford  

New  Castle... 
Wilmington.. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. 


Washington.. 


FLOBIDA.* 


OEOBOIA. 


Albany  

Americus  

Athens  

Atlanta  

Augusta  

Bainbridge  

Bamesville  

Brunswick  

CarroUton  

Cartersville  

Covington  

Columbus  

Cordele  

Cuthbert  

Dalton  

Dawson  

Dublin  

East  Point  

Elberton  

Fitzgerald  

Fort  VaUey  

Gainesville  

Griffin  

HawkinsviUe  

La  Grange  

Marietta  

MiUedgcville  

Monroe  

Moultrie  

Newnan  

Quitman  

Rome  

Sandersville  

Savannah  

Summervllle  

Thomasville  

Toccoa  

Valdosta  

Washington  

Waycross  

Waynesboro  


IDAHO. 


Boise  

CaldweU  

Coeur  d'Alene.. 

Idaho  Falls  

Lewiston  

Moscow  

Nampa  

Pocatello  


Daniel  Howard,  1916. 
See  Whidsor. 


Alexander  Crawford,*  1916. 
Edgar  D.  Lamey,*  1916. 
Howard  T.  Emus,  1916. 
CUfford  J.  Soott,  1917. 


Ernest  L.  Thurston,  1917. 


Roland  E.  Brooks,  1916. 
J.  E.  Wathls,  1916. 

G.  G.  Bond,  1917. 

L.  M.  Landrum,  1916. 
Lawton  G.  Evans,  1916.t 
J.  F.  Thoinaaon,19l6. 
Edward  T.  ^olmes,  1916. 
N.  H.  Ballard,  1919.t 

H.  B.  Adams,  1916. 
H.L.SeweU,  1916. 

H.  B.  Robertson,  1916. 
Roland  B.  Daniel,  1916. 

E.H.  Hamby,  1916. 
C.  D.  Meadows,  1916. 
J.  C.  Duker,  1916. 
W.T.  Garrett,  1916. 
M.  F.  Ramsey,  1916. 
Charies  E.  Dryden,  1916. 
A.  S.  Ford. 

Ralph  O.  Newton,  1916. 
J.  A.  Mershon,  1916. 
J.  A.  Jones,  1916. 
H.  D.  Ejiowles,  1916. 
C.  L.  Smith,  1916. 
WUUam  T.  Dumas,  1916. 
R.  Horton,  1916. 
W.  E.  Dendy,  1916. 
L.  H.  Browning,  1916. 
E.  A.  Armistead,  1916. 
A.  L.  Brewer,  1916. 
James  C.  Harris,  1916. 
C.  B.Quillian,1917. 
Otis  Ashmore,  1916.t 
John  W.  Stipe,  1916. 
James  A.  Duncan,  1916. 
J.  I.  AUman,  1916. 
William  Otis  Roberts,  19ia 
J.  W.  Mosely,  1916. 
Augustus  G.  Miller,  1916. 
M.C.  Allen,  1916. 


C.  E.  Rose,  1916. 
H.  H.  Clifford,  1916. 
R.  C.  Egbers,  1917. 
Theodore  B.  Shank.  1916. 
Frank  W.  Shnmonds,  1918. 
Charles  Henry,  1916. 
C.  J.  Brosnan.  1916. 
Walter  R.  Siders,  1916. 


*  All  cities  are  under  the  superviston  of  the  county  superintendents.  See  list  of  county  superintend- 
ents, p.  30.    •  . 
t  These  men  are  county  superintendents,  the  cities  being  included  as  part  of  the  county  system. 
>  State  sup  ' 
«Princip 
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V. — SUPBRINTBNBBMTB  OF  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS  IN  ClTIES  AND  ToWNS  OF  2,500  PoPU- 

lATiON  AND  Over — Continued. 


City. 


Snpcfintendont,  and  6xpire- 
tkm  of  present  term. 


City. 


Superintendent,  and  expink 
tion  of  present  term. 


IDAHO— ocmtinoed. 

Sandpoint  

Twin  Falb  

Wallace  

Weiser  


ILLINOIS. 


Alton  

Anna  

Aurora  

Averyville  

Batavia  

Beardstown  

Belleville  

Belvidere  

Benton.  

Berwyn  

Bloomington.... 

Blue  Ismid  

Bridgeport  

Bushnell  

Cairo  

Canton  

Carbondale  

Carlinville  

Carmi  

Carterville  

Centra]  ia  

Champaign  

Charleston  

Chicago  

Chicago  Heights. 

Cicero  

Clinton  

Coal  City  

CollinsviUe  

Danville  

Decatur  

De  Kalb  

Dixon: 

North  Side.... 

South  Side.... 
Downers  Grove. 

Duquoin  

East  Moline  

East  St.  Louis.. 
Edwardsville. . . 

Efltogham  

Eldorado  

Elgin  

Evanston: 

District  No.  75... 

District  No.  76... 

Fairbury  

Farmer  City  

Forest  Park  

Freeport  

Galena  

Galesburg  

Granite  City.... 

Genesee  

Greenville  

Harrisburg  , 

Harvard  

Harvey  

Havana  , 

Herrin  , 

Highland  , 

Highland  Park. 

Hillsboro  , 

Hoopeston  

Jacksonville..... 

Jerseyvllle  , 

Johnston  

Joliet  

Kankakee  

Kewanee  , 


H.  T.  Irion,  1916. 
Hal.  G.  Blue,  1918. 
O.  D.  Brock,  1916. 
D.  C.  Neifert,  1916. 


R.  A.  Haicht,  1916. 
Chas.  A.  McGinnis,  1916. 

C.  M.  Bardwell,  1916. 
Harry  E.  Her,  1916. 
Hugh  A.  Bone,  1916. 
H.  G.  Russel,  1916. 
George  H.  Busiuk,  1916. 
Lewb  A.  Reisner,  1916. 
Ralph  W.  Jackson,  1916. 
Eugene  A.  Wilson,  1916. 
John  Kay  Stableton,  1916. 
J.  E.  Lemon,  1916. 
Charles  Beesley,  1916. 

T.  W.  Everitt,  1916. 
T.  C.  Clendenen,  1916. 

G.  W.  Gayler,  1916. 
S.  W.  Hockett,  1916. 

H.  T.  White,  1916. 
Joseph  Gersbacher,  1916. 
L.  A.  Schafer,  1916. 

H.  8.  Bohn,  1916. 
W.  W.  Earnest,  1916. 
DeWitt  Elwood,  1916. 
Mrs.  E  11a  Fl^g  Young,  1915. 
F.  M.  Richardson,  1916. 
W.  W.  Lewton,  1916. 
H.  H.  Edmunds,  1916. 
Barbara  Vollmer,  1916. 

Gilbert  P.  Randle,  1916. 
James  O.  Engleman,  1916. 
F.  R.  Ritzman,  1916. 

H.  H.  Hagen,  1916. 
W.  R.  Snyder,  1916. 
George  C.  Butler,  1916. 
R.  B.  Templeton,  1916. 

D.  B.  Hoffman,  1916. 

D.  Walter  Potts,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Font,  1916. 
O.  C.  Bailey,  1916. 
James  Lyon,  1916. 
Robert  I.  White,  1916. 

Homer  H.  Kingsley,  1916. 
Fred  W.  Nich^,  1916. 

E.  W.  Powers,  1916. 
David  M.  Dewhirst,  1916. 
Henry  Buellesfleld,  1916. 
Sigel  Elza  Raines,  1916. 
Katherine  Obye,  1916. 
W.  L.  Steele,  1916. 

L.  P.  Frohardt,  1916. 
Ray  L.  Bowen,  1916. 
A.  W.  Niedermeyer,  1916. 
T.  O.  Elliott,  1916. 
J.  H.  Light,  1916. 

F.  L.  Mfller,  1916. 
T.  E.  Savage,  1916. 
Ray  V.  Jordan,  1916. 
Charles  L.  Dietz.  1916. 
Jesse  L.  Smith,  1916. 
H.  J.  Beokemeyer,  1916. 
Samuel  K.  McDowell,  1916. 
Charles  E.  Collins,  1916. 
D.  R.  Henry,  1916. 

F.  D.  Harwood,  1916. 
Richard  O.  Stoops,  1917. 
Franklin  N.  Tracy,  1916. 
W.  R.  Curtis,  1916. 


nxiNois-oontd. 

La  Grange  

LaSaUe  

LawrencevUle  

Lincohi  

Litchfield  

LockiKwi  

Macomb  

Madison  

Marion  

Marseilles  

Marshall  , 

Mattoon  

Maywood  (Disc. 
No.  89), 

Melrose  Park  

Mendota  

Metropolis  

Moline  

Monmouth  

Morris  

Mound  City  

Mount  Carmel  

Mount  Olive  

Mount  Vernon  

Murphysboro  

Napervllle  

Normal  

Oak  Park  

Olney  

Ottowa  

Pana  

Paris  

Paxton  

Pekin  

Peoria  

Peru  

Petersburg  

PinckneyvUle  

Pontltic  

Princeton  

Sujncy  
obinson  

Rochelle  

Rock  Falls  

Rockford  

Rock  Island  

St.  Charles  

Salem  

Sandwich  

Savanna  

ShelbyviUe  

Sparta  

Springfield  

Spring  Valley  

Staunton  

Sterling: 
District  No.  8... 
District  No.  11.. 

Streator  

Sullivan  

Sycamore  

TaylorvUle  

Urbana  

Vandal  ia  

Venice  

Virden  

Waltonvflle  

Waukegan  

West  Hammond. . 

Westvnie  

Wheaton  

Whitehall  

Wflmette  

Winnetka  

Woodstock  

ZionCity  


F.  E.  Sanford,  1916. 
J.  B.  McManus,  1916. 
E.  E.  Grounds,  1916. 
H.  Ambrose  Perriss,  1916. 
Wflliam  J.  Hawkes,  1916. 
R.  L.  Spires,  1916. 
V.  L.  Afengun,  1916. 
J.  W.  Jackson.  1916. 
J.  S.  Campbell,  1916. 
E.  A.Colfins,  1916. 
L.  A.  Wallace,  1916. 
J.  F.  Wney,  1916. 
Eugene  La  Rowe,  1916. 

Eugene  La  Rowe,  1916. 
J.  H.  Brownhig,  1916. 
M.  N.  McCartney,  1916. 
L.  A.  Mahoney,  1916. 
Charles  E.  Joiner,  1916. 
Edwin  D.  Martin,  1916. 
C.  F.  McCabe,  1916. 

A.  S.  Anderson,  1916. 
Louis  F.  Hillman,  1916. 
William  Miner,  1916. 

B.  F.  Parr,  1915. 

O.  A.  Waterman,  1916. 
Chester  F.  MlUer,  1916. 
William  H.  Hatch,  1916. 
H.  W.  Hostettler,  1916. 

C.  J.  Byrne,  1916. 
George  N.  Brown,  1916. 
J.  G.  Moore,  1916. 

O.  J.  Bainum,  1916. 
Roberto.  Smith,  1916. 
Gerard  T.  Smith,  1916. 
James  R.  Hart,  1916. 
T.  H.  FInley,  1916. 
Chas.  J.  Beck,  1916. 
W.  W.  McCurtock,  1916. 
H.  E.  Waits,  1916. 
Edward  G.  Bauman,  1916. 
Harry  Green,  1916. 
tHerman  Wimmer,  1916. 
E.  O.  Phares,  1916. 
Robinson  G.  Jones,  1916. 
E.  C.  Fisher,  1916. 
Mary  Faith  McAnley,  1917. 
H.  J.  Blue,  1916. 
W.  W.  Woodbury,  1916. 
0.  H.  Levitt,  1916. 
A.  F.  Lyle,  1916. 
Clarence  E.  Selby,  1916. 
Hughs.  Magfll,  Jr.,  1916. 
Ernest  L.  Best,  1917. 
Wmiam  E.  Eules,  1916. 

A.  L.  Hm,  1916. 
Charles  H.  Marcy,  1916, 
Henry  B.  Fisher,  1916. 

B.  H.  Gault,  1916. 
O.  E.  Peterson,  1916. 

E.  S.  Jones,  1916. 
A.  P.  Johnson,  1916. 

F.  S.  Gray,  1916. 

C.  B.  McClelland,  1916. 
Clyde  Slone,  1916. 

C.  E.  Lannom,  1915. 
W.  C.  Knocek,  1916. 
Arthur  G.  Deaver,  1916. 
Sherman  Cftss,  1916. 
J.  B.  Russell,  1916. 
J.  B.  Hendricks,  1916. 
J.  R.  Harper,  1916. 
E.  N.  Rhodes,  1916. 
R.  W.  Bardwell.  1916. 
Clarence  E.  Bayler,  1916. 
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V. — SUPERINTBNDBNTS  OF  PtJBJLIO  SCHOOLS  IN  ClTIBS  AND  ToWNS  OF  2,500  POPU- 
LATION AND  OvBB—Oontinued. 


City. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


INDIANA. 

Alexandria  

Anderson  , 

Angola  , 

Attica  

Auburn  , 

Aurora  

Bedford  , 

BickneU  

Blooxnlngton  

Bluflton  

Boonville  

Brasil  , 

ClarksviUe  (P.  O 
Noblesville). 

Clinton  , 

Columbia  City... 

Columbus  

Connersville  

CrawfordsviUe  

Crown  Point  

Decatur  

East  Chicago  , 

Elkhart  

Elwood  , 

Plvansville  

Fairmount  , 

Fort  Wayne  

Frankfort  , 

Franklin  

Garrett  

Gary  

Gas  City  

Goshen  

Greencastle  

Greenfield  

Greensbers  

Hammona  

Hartford  City  

Huntington  

Indianapolis  , 

JasonviUe  

Jeflfersonville  

KendallviUe  

Kokomo  

La  Fayette  

LaportoCIty  

Lawrenccburg  

Lebanon  

Logansport  

Madison  , 

Marion  , 

MartinsviUe  

MlchlganClty  

Mishawaka  

Mitchell  

Montpeller  

Mount  Vernon  

Munoie  

New  Albany  

Newcastle  , 

Noblesville  

North  Vernon  

Peru  , 

Portland  , 

Plymouth  , 

Princeton  

Richmond  , 

Rochester  

Rockport  

Rushville  

Seymour  

ShelbyviUe  

South  Bend.  

Sullivan  

Tell  City  

Terre  Haute  

Tipton  


A.  L.  Tresler,  1916. 
W.  A.  Denny.  1«20. 
Adolph  Siebel,  1916. 
William  F.  MuUinnlx,  1916. 
O.  H.  Blossom,  1917. 
Joseph  R.  Houston,  1916. 
J.  B.  Fagan,  1916. 
Wm.  W.  Carter.  1916. 
W.  A.  Myers,  1916. 
P.  A.  AUen,  1918. 
Charles  E.  Clarke,  1917. 
Chas.  P.  KeUar,  1918. 
Floyd  Zimmerman. 

James  Wilkinson,  1917. 
Julius  P.  Sanders,  1918. 
Jacob  A.  Shanan,  1916. 
Edwin  L.  Rioket,  1916. 
Linnaeus  N.  Hines,  1918. 
W.  S.  Painter,  1916. 
C.  E.  Snaulding,  1917. 
Edwin  N.  Canine,  1918. 
J.  A.  Niggers,  1916. 

James  H.  Tomlin,  1916. 
R.  B.  DufT,  1916. 
Justin  N.  Study,  1918. 
Oscar  M.  Pittenger,  1916. 
Paul  Van  Riper,  1917. 
M.  D.  Renrenberger,  1916. 
William  A.  Wirt,  1917. 
Isaac  Cripe,  1916. 
Edgar  Mendenhall,  1916. 
H.  A.  Henderson,  1916. 
Frank  Larrabee,  1917. 

C.  H.  McDaniel,  1917. 
W.  A.  Myers,  1916. 
J.  M.  Scudder,  1916. 
J.  Q.  Collicott,  1917. 
Jesse  M.  Todd,  1916. 
CM.  Marble,  1917. 
P.  C.  Enimons,  1918. 
C.  V.  H^^wth,  1917. 
Robert  F.  Hight,  1916. 
Arthur  Deamer,  1916. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle,  1917. 
Henry  G.  Brown,  1916. 
Albert  H.  Douglass,  1918. 
Donald  Dn  Shane,  1916. 
A.  E.  Highby.  1916. 
Jeremiah  E.  Robinson. 
L.  W.  Keeler,  1916. 
J.  F.  Nuner.  1916. 
Robert  M.  Terey,  1917. 
L.  E.  KeUev,  1916. 
E.  J.  Lewelyn,  1917. 
BenJ.  F.  Moore,  1916. 
hTa.  Buerk,  1916. 
E.  W.  Lawrence,  1917. 
Emmet  C.  Stopher,  1917. 
William  F.  Vogel,  1916. 
H.  L.  HaU.  1917. 
Grant  E.  Derbyshire,  1916. 
O.  E.  McDowell,  1916. 
J.  W.  Stott,  1916. 
J.  T.  Giles,  1916. 
A.  L.  Whltmer,  1918. 
W.  D.  Showman,  1916. 
Joseph  H.  Scholl,  1916. 
T.  A.  Mott,  1917. 
J.  W.  Holton,  1916. 
L.  J.  Montgomery,  1916. 
C.  N.  Vance,  1916. 
Christian  Newman,  1916. 
C.  J.  Waits,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Patteraoo,  1917. 


INDIANA— contd. 

Union  City  

Valparaiso  

Vincennes  

Wabash.  

Warsaw  

Washington  

West  Laliayette  . . 
West  Terre  Haute. 

Whiting  

Winchester  

IOWA. 

Albla  

Algona  

Ames  

Anamosa  

Atlantic  

Belle  Plaine.  

Boone  

Burlington.  

Carroll  

Cedar  Falls  

Cedar  Rapids  

Centerville  

Chariton  

Charles  City  

Cherokee  

Clarhida  

Clinton  

CoMfex  

Council  Bluffs  

Cresco  

Creston  

Davenport  

Decoran  

Des  Moines  

Dubuque  

Eagle  Grove  

EstherviUe  

Fairfield  

Fort  Dodge  

Fort  Madison  

Glenwood.  

Grinnell  

Hampton  

Harlan  

Independence  

Indianola  

Iowa  City  

Iowa  Falls  

Keokuk  

Knoxville.  

LeMars  

Manchester  

Maquoketa.  

Marion  

Marshalltown  

Mason  City  

Missouri  Valley... 
Mount  Pleasant... 

Muscatine  

Mystic  

Newton  

Oelwein  

Oskaloosa  

Ottumwa  

Pella  

Perry  

Red  Oak.  

Sheldon  

Shenandoah.  

Sioux  City  

Spenoer  

valley  Junction. . . 

Vinton  

Washington.  


John  P.  Khig,  1917. 
C.  W.  Boucher,  1918. 
E.  O.  Maple,  1916. 
O.  C.  Pratt,  1917. 
H.  S.  Kaufman,  1916. 

E.  D.  Merriman,  1916. 

F.  A.  Burtsfleld,  1916. 
T.  V.  Prultt,  1916. 

J.  H.  Hoskhison,  1916. 
Oscar  R.  Baker,  1918. 


Harry  D.  Kies,  1916. 
J.  F.  Overmyer,  1916. 
Frank  W.  Bficks,  1916. 
T.  M.  Clevenger,  1916. 
M.  C.  Galhin,  1916. 
Arthur  W.  Crane,  1916. 
E.  C.  Meredith,  1916. 
W.  L.  Hanson,  1916. 

E.  T.  Housh,  1916. 
A.  H.  Speer,  1916. 

J.  J.  McConnell,  1916. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  1916. 

I.  L.  Guernsey,  1916. 

F.  T.  Vasey,  1917. 
F.  E.  TelUer,  1916. 

F.  A.  Henderson,  1916. 
O.  P.  Bostwlck,  1916. 
8.  A.  Potts,  1919. 
J.  H.  Beveridge,  1918. 
A.  I.  Tiss,  19ll. 
Adam  Pickett,  1916. 
Frank  L.  Smart,  1918. 
Mrs.  Eva  M.  Flemfaig,  1918. 
Z.  C.  Thombiirg,  1918. 
James  H.  Harris,  1916. 
Will  A.  Pye,  1916. 
F.  H.  Sunderlbi,  1916. 
C.  E.  MiUer,  1916. 
L.  H.  Mhikel,  1916. 
F.  A.  Welch,  1920. 
H.  P.  Nielsen,  1916. 
Eugene  Hemly,  1916. 
Bruce  W.  Tallman.  1916. 
Mary  Jane  Wyland,  1916. 
John  L.  Chemy,  1916. 
O.  E.  Smith,  1916. 
L.  T.  Meade,  1916. 
Claude  F.  Brown,  1916. 
William  Aldrich,  1916. 
Ernest  Her,  1916. 
N.  S.  Neveln,  1916. 
H.  T.  Ports,  1916. 
H.  C.  Storm,  1916. 
O.  M.  Carson,  1916. 
Aaron  Palmer,  1918. 
F.  M.  Hammitt,  1916. 
A.  W.  Graham,  1916. 
C.  W.  Cruikshank,  1916. 
IraH.  Mclntlre,  1916. 
H.  Ostegaard,  1916. 
Harry  P.  Smith,  1918. 
S.  W.  Johnson,  1916. 
O.  P.  Flower,  1916. 
H.  E.  Blackmar,  1918. 
F.  M.  Frush,  1916. 

F.  L.  Mahannah.1916. 
J.  R.  Jenson,  1917. 

E.  S.  Selle,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Garrett,  1916. 
M.  G.  Clark,  1918. 
E.  W.  Geotsch,  1916. 

G.  S.  Wooten,  1916. 
James  H.  Gray,  1916. 
C.  D.  Loose,  1916. 
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city. 


IOWA— oontd. 

Waterloo: 

Bast  Side  

West  Side  

Waverly  

Webster  City  

Winterset  

KANSAS. 

AbQene  

Arkansas  City  

Atchison  

Beloit  

Caney  

Chanute  

Cherry  vale  

Clay  Center  

Cofleyville  

Columbus  

Concordia  

Council  Grove  

Dodge  

Eldorado  

Emporia  

Fort  Scott  

Fredonia  

Frontenac  

Qalena  

Garden  

Great  Bend  

Herington.  

Hiawatha  

Holton  

Horton  

Humboldt  

Hutchinson  

Independence  

lola  

Junction  City  

Kansas  City  

Kingman  

Lamed  

Lawrence  

Leavenworth  

Manhattan  

JfcPherson.  

Neodesha  

Newton  

Olathe  

Osawatomie  

Ottawa  

Paola  

Parsons  

PHtsburg  

Pratt  

Rosedale  

Sallna.  

Topeka  

WelUngton  

Wichita  

WlnfieW  

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland  

Bellevue  

Bowling  Green  

Catlettsbnrg  

Central  City  

Covington  

Cyntniana  

Danville...'.  

Dayton  

Earlington  

Frana)rt  

7834<>— 11 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


C.  W.  KUne,  1916. 
A.  T.  Hukill,  1916. 
W.  I.  Griffith,  1916. 

D.  M.  Kelley,  1918. 
David  WUliams,  1918. 


W.  A.  Stacey,  1917. 
John  B.  Heflelfinger,  1916. 
Nathan  T.  Veat^,  1916. 
R.  L.  Hanuiton,  1916. 
P.  B.  Humphrey,  1917. 
John  F.  Hughes.  1917. 
N.  A.  Baker,  1916. 
Emil  Kratochvil,  1916. 
A.  A.  Hughart,  1917. 
N.  H.  Shenk,  1916. 
E.  F.  Ewlng,  1916. 
E.  W.  Wells,  1917. 
J.  H.  Clement,  1917. 
J.  W.  Murphy,  1916. 
L.  A.  Lowther,  1918. 
H.  D.  Ramsey,  1916. 
A.  I.  Decker,  1916. 
L.  S.  Minckley,  1916. 
R.  E.  Long,  1916. 

E.  J.  Dumond,  1916. 
A.  F.  Senter,  1916. 
C.  H.  Sandv,  1916. 

F.  R.  Aldrfch,  1916. 

A.  R.  Mack,  1916. 
Fred  Thompson,  1916. 
Chas.  M.  Hmeary,  1916. 
Justus  O.  Hall,  1916. 
C.  S.  Resdon,  1917. 

B.  E.  Lewis,  1916. 
Chas.  A.  Wagner,  1916. 
M.  E.  Pearson,  1916. 
W.  F.  Shaw,  1916. 

R.  V.  Phinney,  1917. 
T.  P.  Smith,  1916. 
M.  E.  Moore,  1917. 
E.  B.  Gift,  1917. 
R.  W.  Patwm,  1916. 
Harry  P.  Study,  1916. 

B.  F.  Mfu^in,  1916. 

E.  N.  HiU,  1916. 
Albert  S.  Hiatt,  1916. 
Arch  L.  Bell/1916. 

J.  F.  Bamhia,  1917. 

F.  L.  PIntt,  1917. 
John  F.  Bender,  1916. 
J.  F.  Reynolds,  1916. 

W.  S.  Heusner,  1917. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  1916. 

C.  M.Ware,  1917. 

L.  W.MaybwTy,1917. 
J.  W.  GOWBDS,  1916. 


J.  W.  Bradner,  1916. 
Joseph  W.  Ireland,  191d. 
T.C;  Cherry,  1916. 
J.  O.  Faulkner,  1916. 
J.  R.  Kirk,  1916. 
H.  O.  Sluss,  1919. 
R.  I.  Cord,  1917. 
J.  A.  Camagey,  1916. 
L.  N.  Taylor,  1916. 
C.  E.  Dudley,  1916. 
H.  C.  MoKee,  1916. 


KSNTTTCKT— oontd. 

Franklin  

Fulton  r-' 

Georgetown  

Henderson  

Hickman  

Hqpkinsville  

Lebanon  

Lexington  

Louisville  

Ludlow  

Madison  ville  

Mayfield  

Kaysville  

Middlesboro  

Morganfield  

Mount  Sterling  

Newport  

Nioholasville  

Owensboro  

Paducah  

Paris  

Princeton  

Richmond  

Russellville  

Shelbyville  

Somerset  

Winchester  

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria  

Amite  

Baton  Rouge  

Covington  

Crowley  

Donaldsonville  

Hammond  

Houma  

Jennings  

Kentwood  

La  Fayette  

Lake  Charles  

Minden  

Monroe  

Morgan  City  

New  Iberia  

New  Orleans  

Opelousas  

Patterson  

Plaquemine  

Ruston  

Shreveport  

Thibooaux  

Winnfleld  

MAINE. 

Auburn  

Augusta  

Bangor  

Bath  

Belfast  

Blddeiord  

Brewer  

Bridgton  

Brunswick  

Calais  

Camden  

Caribou  

Dexter  

Ea  s  t  Livermore 
(P.  O.  Livermore 

Eastport  

Eden  

Ellsworth  


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


J.  V.  Chapman,  1916. 
J.  C.  Cheek,  1916. 
J.  C.  WaUer,  1916. 
J.  W.  Walch,  1916. 
Benjamfai  F.  Gabby,  1916. 
J.  W.  Marion,  1916. 
J.  R.  Sterrett,  1916. 
M.  A.  Cassidy,  1917. 
Ernest  O.  Holland,  1915. 
W.  D.  Reynolds,  1917. 
R.  Hooper  Gatton,  1916. 
M.  M.  Taughender,  1917. 
W.  J.  Caplhiger,  1917. 
F.  A.  Cosgrove,  1916. 
R.  A.  Edwards,  1916. 
Walter  O.  Hopper,  1916. 
W.  P.  King,  m6. 
William  G.  Hart,  1916. 
James  H.  Risley,  1919. 
J.  H.  Bentley,  1916. 
T.  A.  Hendricks,  1916. 
J.  M.  Calvin,  1916. 
D.  W.  Budger,  1916. 
W.  N.  Shackleford,  1916. 
H.  H.  Elliott,  1916. 

O.  H.  Harris,  1916. 


D.  B.  ShowBlter,  1918. 
A.  C.  Lewis. 
C.  M.  Hughes,  1917. 
A.  J.  Park,  1919. 
W.  L.  Grioe,  1916. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  1916.  ' 
H.  L.  Bourgeois,  1917. 
J.  L.  Anderson,  1916. 
W.  C.  CaldweU,  1916. 
R.  L.  Jordan,  1916. 
James  N.  Yeager,  1918. 
J.  B.  Snell,  1916. 
T.  O.  Brown,  1917. 
L.  A.  Law,  1916, 

Joseph  M.  Gwinn.  1917. 
C.  J.  Thompson,  1917. 
P.  C.  Rogers,  Jr.,  1916. 
J.  O.  Auft,"  1916. 
T.  A.  Green,  1916. 
C.  E.  Byrd,  1917. 
W.  S.  Lafargue,  1917. 
John  L.  Liggin,  1916. 


H.  H.  Randall,  1916. 
Herman  H.  Stuart,  1916. 
D.  Lym&n  Womwood,  1916. 
Clarence  N.  Flood.  1916. 
WiUiam  B.  Woodbury,  1916. 
Royal  E.  Gould,  1918. 
Fred  W.  BurrDl,  1916. 
F.  E.  RusseU,  1918. 
John  A.  Cone,  1916. 
J.  M.  Pike,  1916. 
Bertram  E.  Packard,  1917. 
R.  J.  Libby,  1916. 
Leland  A.Ross,  1916. 
Elmer  H.  Webber,  1916. 


W.  H.  Sturtevant,  1916. 
Ernest  LuPalmer,  1916. 
wmiam  H.  Patten,  1916. 
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City. 


Sap«rintendeiit,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


City. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


MAiNB— oontinued. 


Fairfield  

FarmtnKton  

Fort  Fairfield  

Fort  Kent  

Gardiner  

Hallo  well  

Houlton  

Klttery  

Lewiston  

Lisbon  (P.  O.  Lis- 
bon Falls). 

Lubec  

ICadison  

Millinocket  

MUo  

Norway  

Old  Town  

Orono  

Paris  

Pittsfield  

Portland  

Presoue  Isle  

Rockland  

Rumford  

Saco  

Sanford  

Skowhegan  

South  Berwick  

South  Portland.... 

Waldoboro  

Water  vlUe  

Westbrook  , 

York  


MABTLAND.* 

Baltimofe  


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington  

Adams  

Agawam  

Amesbury... 

Amherst  

Andover  

Arlington  

Athol.  

Attleboro.... 

Ayer  

Barnstable... 

Barre  

Belmont  

Beverly  

BiUerica  

Blackstone. . . 

Boston.  

Braintree.... 
Bridgewater. 

Brockton  

Brookline  ... 
Cambridge... 

Canton  

Chelmsford.. 

Chelsea  

Chicopee  

Clinton  

Concord  

Dalton  

Dan  vers  

Dartmouth.. 
Dedham  


Dudley  

East  Bridgewater. 

Easthampton  

Easton.  


WUl  O.  Hersey,  1916. 
Rosooe  L.  West,  1916. 
Frank  McQouldrick,  1916. 
Joseph  F.  Cyr,  1916. 
Herbert  J.  Chase,  1916. 
Charles  H.  Abbott,  1917. 
Linville  W.  Robbins,  1916. 
I.  James  Merry,  1916. 
D.  J.  Callahan,  1916. 
A.  B.  Lord,  1918. 

W.  H.  Sturtevant,  1916. 
Leon  W.  Oerrish,  1916. 
W.  M.  Marr,  1916. 
Walton  8.  Adams.  1916. 
True  C.  Morrni,  1917. 
WUliam  D.  FuUer,  1916. 
Do. 

Merlin  C.  Joy,  1916. 

O.  H.  Drake,  1916. 

De  Forest  H.  Perkins,  1915. 

W.  O.  Chase,  1916. 

O.  A.  Stuart.  1916. 

W.  H.  S.  EUingwood,  1916. 

T.  T.  Young,  1916. 

C.  A.  Record.  1916. 

L.  W.  Gerrish,  1916. 

Frederick  W.  Freeman,  1916. 

Sfanon  M.  Hamlin,  1916. 

Victor  V.  Thompson,  1916. 

Charles  N.  Perk&s,  1916. 

Prescott  Keves,  1916. 

Eugene  S.  Foster,  1916. 


Charles  J.  Kooh,  1916. 


John  E.  De  Meyer,  1918. 
Francis  A.  BaniaU,  1916. 
Walter  E.  Ousher,  1918. 
Burr  F.  Jones,  1916. 
CarroU  R.  Reed,  1916. 
I.  Francis  Allison.  1916. 
John  F.  Scully.  1916. 
W.  Scott  Ward,  1916. 
Lewis  A.  Fales,  1916. 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  1918.  . 
G.  H.  Galger. 
A.  S.  Cole,  19ia 
George  P.  Armstxxmg,  1918. 
S.  Howard  Chace,  1916. 
Eugene  C.  Vhiing,  1916. 
Alberto.  Eldridge,  1916. 
Franklin  B.  Dyer,  1918. 
R.  L.  Wiffeins,  1916. 
J.  E.  De  Merer,  1918. 
Geo.  L.  Farley. 

Michael  E.  Fitegerald. 
John  C.  Davis,  1916. 
Alberto  W.  SmaU,  1916. 
Frank  E.  Parlin,  1916. 
John  C.  Gray  ,1916. 
Thomas  F.  Gibbons,  1916. 
Wells  A.  HalL 
Herbert  L.  Allen. 
Henry  C.  Sanborn,  1916. 

R.  W.  Hine,  1916. 
Ernest  W.  Robinson,  1918. 
Edgar  H.  Grout,  1918. 
W.T).  MiUer,  1917. 
Harry  J.  Ph4)ps,  1916. 


oontinued. 


Everett  

Fair  Haven  

FaU  River  

Falmouth.  

Fitchburg  

Foxborough  

Framingham  

Franklin  

Gardner  

Gloucester  

Grafton  

Great  Barrington. . 

Greenfield  

Hard  wick  

Haverhill  

TThighftin  

Holbrook  

Holliston  

HolYoke  

Hudson  

Ipswich  

Lawrence  

Lee  

Leicester  

Leominster  

Lenox  

Lexington  

Lowell  

Ludlow  

Lynn  

Maiden  

Manchester  

Mansfield  

Marblehead  

Marlboro  

Medfield  

Medlbrd  

Med  way  

Melrose  

Methuen  

Middleboro  

Milford  

Millbury  

Milton  

Monson  

Montague  

Natick  

Needham  

New  Bedford  

Newburyiwrt  

Newton  

North  Adams  

North  Andover. . . 
North  Attleboro.. 
North  Brookfield.. 

Northampton  

Northbrioge  

Norton  

Norwood  

Orange  

Palmer  

Peabody  

Pepperell  

Pittsfield  

Plymouth  

Provincetown  

Quincy  

Randolph  

Reading  

Revere  

Rockland  

Rockport  

Salem  

Saugus  

Somerset  


Fairfield  Whitney,  1916. 

Hector  L.  Belisle,  1916. 
Carl  Holman,  1918. 
James  Chalmers.  1917. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins,  1918. 
Ernest  W.  Fdlows. 
Leslie  O.  Cummings,  1917. 
Fordyce  T.  Reynolds. 
John  D.  Brooks,  1916. 
T.  H.  De  Coudres,  1918. 
J.  Leslie  Paulson,  1916. 
Wtothrop  P.  Abbott,  1917. 
Albert  S.  Cole,  191& 
Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  1916. 
Nelson  G.  Howard. 
S.  F.  BlodeeU. 
Carroll  H.  Drown,  1916. 
Francis  McSherry,  1918. 
Cassius  S.  Lyman,  1916. 
Frederic  B.  Knight,  1916. 
Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  1918. 
Mrs.  Marion  W.  Stanton,  1917. 
George  B.  Clark,  1918. 
Wm,  H.  Perry,  1916. 
Charles  A.  Tucker. 
Arthur  H.  Carver,  1916. 
Hugh  J.  MoUoy. 
Walter  E.  Gusher,  1918. 
Charles  S.  Jackson. 
Famsworth  S.  Marshall,  1916. 
John  C.  Mackhi,  1916. 
Edward  P.  Fflts,  1916. 
Burr  J.  Merriam. 
Ernest  P.  Carr,  1916. 
M.  J.  West.  1918. 
Fred  H.  Nickerson. 
Carroll  H.  Drown,  1916. 
John  C.  Anthony. 

E.  L.  Haines,  1916. 
Charles  H.  Bates. 
Almorin  O.  Caswell. 
C.  C.  Ferguson,  1916. 
Frank  M.  Mardi,  1916. 
Frederic  A.  Wheeler,  1918. 

F.  S.  Brick,  1918. 
Edgar  L.  Willard,  1916. 
A.  H.  Keyes. 

Allen  P.  Kent. 
John  D.  Brooks,  1916. 
U.  G.  Wheeler,  1916. 
Isaac  F.  Hale. 
Dana  P.  Dame. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Fred  C.  Tenney,  1918. 
Fayette  K.  Congdon. 
Samuel  A.  Melcher,  1920. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins,  1918. 
Austin  H.  FritU. 
Wesley  E.  Nims,  1916. 
Clifton  H.  Hobson,  1916. 
Albert  Robinson,  1916. 
Austin  R.  PauU,  1917. 
Clair  G.  Persons.  1916. ' 
Charles  A.  Harris,  1916. 

Albert  L.  Barbour. 
Samuel  F.  Blodgett,  1916. 
Adelbert  L.  Safford. 
George  M.  Bemis.  1916. 
T.  m:  Hafaies,  1916. 
William  F.  Eldredge. 
wmiam  W.  Andrew,  1916. 
WiUiam  F.  Sims,  1916. 
Charles  W.  Walter,  1917. 


*  All  cities  except  Baltimore  are  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents.  See  p.  30. 
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City. 


MASSACU  U8XTT8 — 

oontinned. 

fiomeryllle  

Sooth  Hadlej  

Southbridge  

8p€noor  

8piiD£fleld  

Siondaam  , 

Stooghton  

Sutton  

Swampsoott  

Taunton  

Templeton  

Uxbridge  

Wakefield  

Walpole  

Waltham  

Ware  

Wareham  

Warren  

Watertown  

Webster  

Welledey  

Westboro  

Westfleld  

Westtord  

West  Springfield... 

Weymouth  

Whitman  

WiHiamstown..... 

Winchendon  

Winchester  

Winthrop  

Wobum  

Worcester  

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian.  

Albion  

AU^an  

AJma  

Alpena  

Ann  Arbor  

Battle  Creek  

BavCity  

Beiding  

Benton  Harbor  

Bessemer  

Big  Rapids  

BoyneCity  

Cadillac  

Calumet  

Charlotte  

ColdwaSw!".  

Crystal  Falls  

Detroit  

Dowsffiac  

East  Jordan  

Escanaba  , 

Flint  

Gladstone  

Grand  Haven  

Grand  Ledge  , 

Grand  Rapids  

Greenville  

Hamtramck  , 

Hancock  

Hastings  

Highland  Park... 

HUbdale  

Holland  

Houghton  

Ionia  

Iron  Mountain... . 

Ironwood  , 

Ishpeming.  


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present " — 


Charles  S.  Clark. 
Frederic  E.  Whlttemore,  1918. 
F.  E.  Corbin,  1916. 
Elwinl.  Bartlett,  1916. 
James  H.  Van  Sickle,  1915. 
Arthur  B.  Webber,  1918. 
Robert  K.  Bennett,  1916. 
O.  C.  Evans,  1919. 
Willard  W.  Whitman. 
Henry  W.  Harris,  1916. 

A.  M.  Jones,  1918. 
C.  L.  Judkins,  1919. 
Willard  B.  AtweU. 

William  D.  Parkinson. 
George  W.  Cox. 
Herman  N.  Knox,  1916. 
Albert  J.  Chidester,  1918. 
Wilfred  H.  Price. 
Ernest  W.  Robinson,  1918. 
S.  Monroe  Graves,  1916. 

B.  Holmes  Wallace,  1916. 
£.  Edward  Fisher,  1915. 
Frank  H.  HiU,  1917. 
John  R.  Fausey,  1916. 
Parker  T.  Pearson,  1916. 
Elwood  T.  Wyman,  1916. 
Walter  G.  Mitchell,  1916. 
E.  Schuyler  Cobb,  1917. 
Schuyler  F.  Herron. 
Frank  A.  Douglas. 
George  I.  Clapp,  1917. 
Homer  P.  Lewis. 


Carl  H.  Griffey,  1916. 
William  J.  McKone.  1918. 
C.  N.  Robertson,  1916. 
A.  F.  Schultz,  1916. 
Le  Grand  Morell,  1918. 
H.  M.  Slauson,  1916. 
William  G.  Cobum,  1916. 
Frank  A.  Gause,  1916. 
J.  A.  Lan^ton,  1916. 
Frank  A.  Jensen,  1916. 
C.  R.  Cobb,  1916. 
Don.  Hairington. 
H.  W.  Mcintosh,  1916. 

G.  A.  McGee,  1916. 
Edward  J.  HaU.  1916. 
Charles  H.  Carrick.  1916. 
W.  L.  Barr,  1916. 

T.  E.  Johnson,  1916. 
WiUls  D.  HIU,  1916. 
Charles  E.  Chadsey,  1918. 
P.  G.  McCormick,  1916. 
L.  P.  HoUiday.  1916. 
F.  E.  King,  1916. 
A.N.Cody,  1916. 
E.  J.  WlUman,  1916. 
John  C.  Hoekjer.  1918. 
Jonas  Sandon,  1916. 
William  A.  Greeson,  1916. 
Arthur  R.  Shigley,  1917. 
E.  G.  Van  Deventer. 

H.  D.  Lee,  1916. 
E.  J.  Lederle,  1918. 
T.  J.  Enapp,  1916. 
S.  J.  Gler,  1917. 

E.  E.  Fell,  1916. 
John  A.  Doelle,  1916. 
L.  L  Forsythe,  1916. 
Leslie  A.  Butler,  1916. 
£.  T  Duffleld.  1918. 
C.  L.  Phelps,  1917. 


MiCHiOAN— oontd, 
Jackson 

Kr 

Lansing. 
Lapeer.... 

Ludington  

Manistique  

Marhieaty  

Marquette  

Mars^aU  

Menominee  

Midland  

Monroe  

Mount  Clemens... 
.Mount  Pleasant. . . 

Munistng  

Muskegon  

Negaunee  

Niles  

Norway  

Onaway  

Otsego  

Owosso  

Petoskey  

Pontiac  

Port  Huron  

River  Rouge  

Saginaw: 

East  Side  

West  Side  

St.  Clair  

St.  Johns  

St.  Joseph  

SaultSte.  Marie... 

South  Haven  

Sturgis  

Three  Rivers  

Traverse  City  

Wyandotte  

Ypsilanti  

MINNISOTA. 

Albert  Lea  

Alexandria  

Anoka..  

Austin  

Bemidji  

Brainerd  

Chisholm  

Cloqiiet  

Crookston  

Detroit  

Duluth  

East  Grand  Forks. 

Ely  

Eveleth  

Fairmont  

Faribault  

Fergus  Falls  

Hastings  

Hlbbing  

Lake  City  

Little  Falls  

Luveme  , 

Mankato  

Melrose  

Minneapolis  

Montevideo  

Moorhead  

NewUlm  

Northfleld  

Owatonna  

Red  Whig  

Rochester  

St.  Cloud  

St.  Paul  

St.  Peter  


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
ti<m  of  present  term. 


E.G.  Uaroh,  1916. 
Ellis  H.  Drake,  1917. 
E.  P.  Cummings,  1917. 
E.  E.  Irwin,  1916. 
R.  H.  Molntoedi,  1916. 
T.W.Clemo,  1916. 
R.  Haselton,  1916. 
A.  R.Watson,  1916. 
Lester  A.  Mcl>iarmid,  1916. 
John  L.  Silvervale.  1917. 
James  B.  Mott,  1916. 
E.  E.  Gallup,  1916. 
Arthur  S.  Hudson,  1916. 
Geo.  E.  Ganiard,  1917. 
E.  L.  Abel],  1916. 
Shattuok  O.  HartweU,  1917. 
Orr  Schurt«,  1916. 
M.  B.  Travis,  1916. 

C.  J.  Borchardt.  1916. 
Byron  L.  Odle,1916. 
L.W.  Post. 

M.W.  Longman,  1917. 
J.W.  Kelder,  1916. 

G.  L.  Jenner,  1916. 
W.  F.  Lewis,  1916. 
Alex  McDonald,  1916. 

Eugene  C.  Warrlner.  1916. 
Phflipp  Huber,  1916. 
P.  M.  Keen,  1916. 
Frank  P.  Buck,  1916. 
E.  P.  Clarke,  1916. 
E.G.  HartweU,  1918. 

D.  P.  McAlptaie,  1916. 
Carl  M.  Femer,  1916. 
Floyd  W.  Crawford,  1916. 
Leon  Lewis  Tyler,  1916. 

H.  C.  Daley,  1917. 
W.  B.  Arbough,  1918. 


C.  C.  Baker,  1916 

F.  M.  Yockey,  1917 
H.  S.  Nearpass,  1916. 
H.  E.Wheeler,  1918. 
W.  P.  Dyer,  1916. 
W.  C.  Cobb,  1916. 

J.  P.  Vaughan,  1916. 
Peter  Oelsen,  1916. 

G.  H.  Sanbenr,  1916. 
John  B.  Hageh,  1916. 
R.  E.  Denfeld,  1917. 
F.  E.  Lurton,  1918. 

H.  E.White.  1916. 

B.  O.  Greening,  1916. 
H.E.Wolfe,  1916. 
John  Munroe,  1917. 
Joseph  G.  Norby,  1916. 
L.  L.  Sloniger,  1916. 
Claude  C.  Alexander.  1916. 

C.  W.  Brown,  1916. 
F.W.Dobbyn,  1916. 
H.  C.  BeU,  1916. 
Frederick  J.  Sperry,  1916. 
E.  J.  Sweeney,  1916. 
Frank  E.  Spaulding,  1917 
J.  J.  Bohlander,  1916. 

H.  R.  Edwards,  1916. 
H.  C.  Hess,  1916. 
M.  P.  Fobes. 
wl  B*  Thomburgh,  1916. 
O.W.Herr.  19167 
S.  A.  Johnson,  1916. 
C.  H.  Barnes,  1918. 
Dietrich  Lange,  1916. 
B.  M.  Cosgrove,  1916. 
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City. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


MINNKSOTA— com. 

South  St.  Paul.... 

Staples  

Stillwater  

Thief  River  Falls.. 

Two  Harhors  

Virrinia  

Wabasha.  

Waseca  

West  Minneapolis. 
West  St.  Paul..... 

Willmar  

Winona  


Aberdeen  

Bay  St.  Louis  

Biloxi  

Brookhaven  

Canton  

Clarksdale  

Collins  

Columbus  

Grenada  

Hattiesburg  

Jackson  

Laurel  

McComb  

Moss  Point  

Natches  

Pascagoula.  

StarkviUe  

Tupek)  

Vicksburg  

Water  Valley  

West  Point  

Winona  

Hissoxmi. 

Aurora  

Boonville  

Brookfield  

Butler  

Cape  Girardeau.. 

Carterville  

Carthage  

Caruthersville  

Charleston  

Chillicothe  

Clinton  

Columbia  

De  Soto  

Eldorado  Springs. 
Excelsior  Springs. 

Fannington  

Fayette  

Flat  River  

Fredericktown... 

Fulton  

Hannibal  

HigginsviUe  

Inaq>endence  

Jefferson  City  

Joplin  

Kansas  City  

Kennett  

Kirksville  

Kirkwood  

Lexington  

Liberty  

Louisiana  

Macon  

Maplewood  

Maroellne  

Marshall  

Maryvffle  

Mexico  


D.  E.  Hickey,  1916. 
Chas.  Egenton,  1916. 
W.  H.  Hollands,  1916. 
J.  H.  Hay,  1916. 
C.  E.Campton,  1916. 
P.  P.  Colgrove.  1916. 
L.W.Towle,  1916. 
M.  L.  Jacobson,  1916. 
Tl.  J.  Mayo,  1916. 
J.W.  Klfnker,  1916. 
G.  A.  Foster ,4916. 
J.  V.  VooAees,  1916. 


J.  O.  Donaldson,  1916. 
J.M.Consley.l916. 
R.P.Lkifleld,1918. 
B.  T.  Schumpert,  1917. 
n.  M.  Ivy,  1916. 
H.B.neldleburg.me. 

B.  L.Coutler,  1916. 
W.V.  rrierson,jr.,1916. 
S.Claud  Hall,  1016. 
F.B.Woodley,  1916. 
E.L.Bailey.  1916. 
R.H.Wfttkins,  1916. 
W.C.  Williams. 

R.D.  Pecks,  1917. 
J.H.Owings,  1916. 
8.  P.  Walker,  1917. 
R.C.Morris,  1916. 
J.C.Wyndham,1916. 
J.  P.Carr,  1916. 

C.  S.Bigham. 
Charles  F.  Capps,  1916. 
O.A.Shaer,l§17. 


C.  W.  Anderson,  1916. 
C.E.Chrane,19l6. 
J.  U.  White,  1916. 
John  O.  Henderson,  1910. 
J.N.Crocker,  1916. 
Chas.  Gastinearr,  1916. 
S.H.Wood,  1916. 
J.E.Howard,  1916. 
Geo.  W.  Kirk,  1916. 

A.  R.Cobum,1916. 
Arthur  Lee. 
J.E.McPherson,  1916. 
W.N.Sellman,  1916. 
W.  S.Dade,  1916. 
O.W.Deimer,  1916. 
W.L.Johns,  1916. 
Jas.S.Tippett.l916. 
T.J.  Stewart,  1916. 
C.C.Thudium,  1916. 
J.  T.  Bush,  1916. 
L.McCartney,1916. 
F.F.Hawley. 
W.L.C.  Palmer,  1916. 
Samuel  A.  Baker,  1916. 
J.  A.  KronU,  1916. 

Ira  I.Cammack,  1916. 
W.  Salem  Brown,  1916, 
Chas.  Banks,  1916. 
Nelson  Keir,  1916. 

B.  M.LiUle,1916. 
Geo.  H.Beasley,  1916. 
R.R.Rowley,  1916. 
S.E.Seaton,  1916. 
W.H.Schlueter,  1916. 
F.E.BridweU,1916. 
L.J.Hall,  1916. 

W.  M.  Westbrook,  1916. 
H.A.Pryor,1916. 


mssouBi— oon. 

Moberly  

Monette  , 

Neosho  , 

Nevada  

Poplar  Bluff  

Rteh  Hill  

Ru;hmond  , 

St.  Charles  , 

St.  Joseph  , 

St.  Louis  

Sedalia  

Sikeston  

Springfleld  , 

Trenton  

Warrensburg  

Washington  

Webb  City  

Webster  Groves... 

Wellston  

West  Plains  

MONTANA. 

Anaconda  

BlUhigs  

Bozeman  

Butte  

Deer  Lodge  

Great  Falls  

Havre  

Helena  

Ealispell  

Lewiston  

Livingston  

MilesCity  

Missoula  

Red  Lodge  

NEBRASKA. 

Alliance  

Auburn  

Aurora  

Beatrice  

Benson  

Blair  

Chadron  

Columbus  

Fairbury  

Falls  City  

Fremont  

Grand  Island  

Hastings  

Have^ock  

Holdrege  

Kearney  

Lincoln  

McCook  

Nebraska  City  

Norfolk  

North  Platte  

Omaha  

Plattsmouth  

University  Place.. 

Wymore  

York  

NEVADA. 

OoWfleld  

Reno  

Sparks  

NEW  HAMFSHIRE, 

Berlin  

Claremont  

Concord  


E.M.Sipple,1916. 
W.J.  Hale,  1916. 

E.  H.Newcomb,  1916. 

F.  H.Barber,  1916. 
W.D.  Grove,  1916. 
O.C.  Lynch,  1916. 
W.S.Drace,  1916. 
Joseph  Herring.  1916. 
J.A.Whiteford.l916. 
Ben  Blewett,  1916. 
John  P.  Gass,  1916. 
E.D.Lee,  1916. 
W.W.Thomas,  1916. 
A.C.  Gwinn,  1916. 
Edward  Beatty,  1917. 
C.E.Highflll,  1916. 
C.A.Greene,  1916. 
WUliam  Robertson,  1916. 
Ernest  F.  Bush,  1916. 

J.  W.Pierce,  1916. 


WlUlam  K.  Dwyer,  1917. 
W.N.Nye,1916. 
R.  J.  Cunningham,  1917. 
George  F.  Downer,  1917. 
OwenD.Speer,  191 6. 
S.D.Sargent,  1917. 
N.C.Abbott.  1917. 
John  Dietrteh,  1917. 
W.D.Swetland,1918. 

A.  A.Fraiizke,1916. 

B.  A.WiUiams,1918. 
J.  A.  Burger,  1916. 

J.  Ulysses  Williams,  1918. 
NoraL.Hogan,  1916. 


W.  R.  Pate,  1917. 
J.  A.  Doremus,  1916. 
A.  E.  Fisher.  1917. 
E.  T.  Bodwell.  1918. 
John  Speedie,  1916. 
W.  H.  Myers,  1916. 
E.  E.  Hays,  1917. 
R.  M.Campbell,  1917. 
Wm.  H.  Morton,  1916. 
W.  L.  Crow,  1916. 
A.  H.  Waterhouse,  1917. 
Robert  J.  B«jt,  1918. 
W.  W.  B.Everhart,1916. 
E.  S.  J.  Buckles,  1916. 
Dell  Gibson,  1918. 
A.  L.  Cavhiess,  1916. 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  1916. 
W.  T.  Davis,  1918. 
E.  M.  Cline,  1916. 
M.  E.  Crosier,  1916. 
Wilson  Tout,  1916. 
E.  U.  Graff.  1917. 
W.  G.  Brooks. 
L.  I.  Frisbie,  1916. 
George  Lee,  1916. 
W.  W.  Stoner,  1917. 


W.  H.  Weslar,  1916. 
B.  D.  Bllllnghurst,  1917. 
B.  Lindsey,l916. 


Harry  L.  Moore,  1916. 
M.  H.  Slayton,  1916. 
L.  J.  Bundlett,  1916. 
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aty. 


Superintondent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


NSW  HAMP8HIKX—  I 

oon  tinned.  i 


Conway  

Derry  

Dover  

Exeter  

Farmington... 

Franklin  

Haverhill  

Keene  

Laconia  

Lancaster  

Lebanon  

Littleton  

Manchester... 

Milford  

Nashua  

Newport  

Pembroke.... 
PcrtsmoQth... 

Rochester  

Somersworth. 
Walpole  , 


NEW  JER8ET. 


Asbury  Park  

Atlantic  City  

Bayonne  

Belle  villo  

Bloomfield  

Boonton  

Bordentown  

Boondbrook  , 

Bridfeton  

Burluigton  

Camden  , 

Carlstadt  

CliffsldePark  

Dover  

CoUingswood  

East  Newark . . . . . 

East  Orange  , 

EastKutherford.. 

Bdgewater  

Elizabeth  

Englewood  , 

Fleroington  

Fort  Lee  

Freehold  

Garfield  

Glen  Ridge  

Gloucester  

Guttenberg  

Hackensack  

Hackettstown  

Haddonfleld  

Haledoo  

Hanunonttm  

Hawthorne  

Hoboken  

Irvington  

Jersey  City  

Kearny  

Keyport  

Lambertville  


Little  Perry..  .. 

Lodi  :  

Long  Branch  

Madls«i  

Mfflvllte  

MoDtclair  

Morrlstown  

Newark  

New  Brunswick., 

Newton  

North  Bergen.... 


Alonzo  J.  Knowlton,  1017. 
Charles  W.  Cutts,  1916. 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  1916. 
MaroS.  Brooks,  1916. 
F.  U.  Landman,  1916. 
George  A.  Keith,  1916. 
Norman  J.  Page,  1917. 
A.  E.  Tuttle,  1916. 
Joseph  H.  Blaidsdell,  1916. 
WiUiam  O.  Smith,  1918. 
Thomas  A.  Roberts,  1916. 

D.  F.  Carpenter,  1916. 
Charles  W.  Bickford,  1916. 
John  Bacon. 

James  H.  Fassctt.  1916. 
Oliver  H.  Toothaker,  1916. 
Henry  S.  Roberts,  1916. 
James  N.  Pringle,  1916. 
Charles  A.  Brock,  1916. 
Louis  D.  Record,  1916. 

E.  J.  Best,  1916. 


A.  E.  Kraybill. 
Chas.  B.  Boyer,  1916. 
John  W.  Carr,  1916. 

0.  R.  Gerard. 
George  Morris,  1918. 
M.  P.  Reagle,  1916. 
H.  V.  Holloway,  1916. 
Gaius  Hoffman,  1916. 
David  C.  Porter,  1916. 
Wilbur  Watts,  1916. 
James  E.  Bryan,  1919. 
George  Kintner,i  ioi6. 
W.  Irving  Bray,  1916. 
W.  V.  Singer,  1916. 
Amos  H.  Flake.i 
WiUiam  J.  Gleason,  1917. 
Edwin  C.  Broome. 

F.  J.  Oglee.i 
William  F.  Conway. 
Richard  E.  Clement.  1921. 
Elmer  C.  Sherman,  1919. 
Fred  Arthur  Ntaes.  1916. 
Arthur  E.  Chase,  1916. 

E.  E.  Gaige,  1916. 
W.  H.  Stregar,!  1919. 
Sidney  G.  Firman,  1916. 
WUmer  F.  Bums,  1919. 

1.  G.  Mfller.i 
WUliam  E.  Stark. 
William  S.  Lesh,  1916. 
C.  E.  Dechant.i 
Absalom  Grundy. 
Newton  C.  Holdredge,  1916. 

F.  H.  Thorn. 
A.  J.  Demarest. 
Frank  H.  Morrell,  1916. 
Henry  Snyder. 
Herman  Dressel,  1917. 
Archibald  M.  Dick,  1916. 
J.  Frank  Tabor,  19l6. 
Harry  Pierson,  1916. 
Edgar  A.  Bunce,  1917. 
Christopher  Gregory. 

J.  T.  Godfrey,  1916. 
Warren N.  Drum,  1916. 
Don  C.  Bliss.  1916. 
J.  Burton  Wiley. 
Addison  B.  Poland. 
George  H.  Eckels.  1917. 
Ralph  Decker,  1918. 
MUton  F.  Husted. 


NEW  JES8ET— OOn. 

North  Plainfleld.. 

Nutley  

Orange  

Passaic  , 

Paterson  

Perth  Ajnboy  

Phillipsburg  

Plahifleld  

Pleasantville  

Princeton  

Prospect  Park  

Rahway  

Raritan  

Red  Bank  , 

Ridgewood  

Roselle  

Rutherford  

Salem  

Secaucus  

SoraerviUe  

South  Amboy  

South  Orange...*... 

South  River  , 

Summit  

Tenafly  

Trenton  

Union  

Vineland  

Wallington  

Washington  

Weehawken  

Westfield  

West  Hoboken  

West  New  York. . 

West  Orange  

Wharton  

Woodbury  


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque.... 

Clovis  

East  Las  Vegas. 

LasCruces  

Las  Vegas  

Raton  

Roswell  

Tucumcari  


NEW  YORK. 


Albany  

Albioc  

Amitwille  

Amsterdam  

Auburn  

Babylon  

Bald  wins  ville  

Ballston  Spa  

Batavia  

Bath  

Beacon  

Binghamton  

Brockport  

Buffalo  

Canandaigua  , 

Canastota  

Canton  

Carthage  

Catskill  

Cohoes  

Cortland  

Clyde  

Coming: 

District  No.  9. 

District  No.  13 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


David  F.  Aimest,  1917. 
John  R.  BeacHles,  1916. 
W.  Burton  Patrick,  1916. 
Fred  S.  Shepherd,  1916. 
JohnR.  Wilson. 
Samuel  £.  Shull. 
Henry  J.  Ncal,  1917. 
Henry  M.  Maxson,  1916. 
H.  W.  Shimer,  1918. 
Mabel  T.  Vanderbilt. 
S.  H.  Ingersoll. 
William  J.  Bickett. 
George  A.  West. 
PaulR.  Radcliffe,  1916. 
Ira  W.  Travell. 
R.  M.  Fraunfelter,  1916.» 
Clarence  A.  Fetterly,  1916. 
W.  B.  Davis,  1920. 
M.  J.  Pechtel,  1916. 
W.  A.  Ackerman,1916.» 
Oscar  O.  Barr,  1917. 
H.  W.  Foster. 
F.  P.  OBrien. 
Clinton  S.  Marsh,  1916. 
Ralph  S.  Waugham,  1916. 
Ebenezer  Mackey. 
N.  C.  BUlinra. 
Howard  L.  Reber,  1916. 
John  M.  Meyers,  19l6.> 
Samuel  M.  Trpssler,  1916. 
Frank  A.  Balch,  1916.^ 
J.  J.  Savitz,  1919. 
M.  H.  Kinsley,  1917. 
Holly  W.  Moxson.i 
Allton  H.  Sherman. 
Wm.  P.  Curtis. 
Malcolm  G.  Thomas,  1916.1 


John  Mihie,  1916. 
W.  E.  Carroon,  1916. 
Bjrron  J.  Read. 
R.  W.  Twfaiing,  1916. 
Mrs.  Low  Cobb,  1916. 
T.  W.  Conwav,  1916. 
W.  O.  HaU,  1916. 
W.  D.  Shadwick,  1916. 


C.  Edward  Jones. 
W.  G.  Carmer,  1916. 
George  A.  Brown,  1916. 
H.  T.  Morrow,  1918. 
Henry  D.  Hervey. 
C.  W.  A  rmstrong,  1916. 
A.  Wesley  Armitage. 
Wmiam  A.  Andrews,  1916. 
Elwin  A.  Ladd,  1916. 
Floyd  M.  Femalld.  1916. 

G.  F.  Dn  Bois,  1916. 
Daniel  J.  Kellv,  1916. 
Elisabeth  S.  Barclay 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  1916. 
Luther  N.Steele,  1916. 

E.  H.  Rkier,  1916. 
S.  C.  Sumner.  1916. 
Sherman  L.  Howe,  1916. 
Edwin  C.  Hocmer,  1916. 
Edward  Hayward,  1917. 

F.  E.  Smith,  1918. 
George  P.  Bodley. 

H.  H.  Chapmaa,  1916. 
A.  M.  Blodgett,  1916. 


iPrlnoipaL 
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City. 


Snperintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


NEW  TOM— oontd- 


Comwall  

Dansville  

Depew  

Dobbs  Ferry  

DolgeyiUe.  

Dunkirk  

East  Aurora  

East  Syracuse  

EUenviUe  

Elmira  

Elmira  Heij^ts  

Fairport  

Fort  Edward  

Fort  Plain  

Frankfort  

Fredonia  

Freeport  

Fulton  

Geneva  

aiens  Falls  

OloversvUIe  

Oosben.  

GouvemMir  

Granville  

Green  Island  

Greenport  

Hastings-upon- 
Hudson. 

Haverstraw  

Hempstead  

Herkimer  

Homer  

Hoosick  Falls  

Homell  

Hudson  

Hudson  Falls  

Dion  

Itbaca  

Jamestown.  

Johnstown  

Kingston.  

Lackawanna  

Lancaster  

Le  Roy  , 

Lestershire  

Little  Falls.  

Lockport  

Lowville  

Lyons  

Malone  , 

Mamaroneck  

Massena.  

Mechanicsville. .... 

Medina  , 

MIddletown.  

Mount  Kisco  

Mount  Morris  

Mount  Vernon  

Newark  

Newburgh  

New  Rorhelle  

New  York  

Niagara  Falls  

North  Tarry  town. . 
North  Tonawanda 

Norwich  

Nyack  

0|;densburg  

Oneida'-.!!!!!!!! 

Oneonta  

Ossining  

Oswego  

Oweco  

Patcnogue  

Peekskiil: 

District  No.  7.. 

District  No.  8.. 


Herman  C.  Woodworth,  1916. 
J.  Murray  Foster,  1916. 
J.  Fred  Whitford,  1916. 
Benjamin  M.  Sheppard,  1916. 
S.  J.  Nefl,  1916. 
N.  L.  Eaglehardt,  1916. 
Harry  W.  Meade,  1917. 
Delmar  E.  Hawkins,  1916. 
W.  Floyd  Harris,  1916. 
Asher  J.  Jacobey. 

F.  C.  Sherman,  1916. 

G.  Augustus  Burton,  1916. 
Franklin  Barber,  1916. 

C.  D.  Woodruff,  1916. 
B.  C.  Van  Ingen,  1916. 
William  B.  Blaisdell,  1916. 
Ward  Clinton  Moon,  1917. 
James  R.  Fairgrieve. 

A.  J.  MerreU,  1916. 
Elbert  W.  GrifDth,  1916. 
James  A.  Estee,  1916. 
Montgomery  C.  Smith.  1916. 
Charles  W.  Lewis.  1916. 
R.  E.  Brown,  1916. 
James  Heatly. 
Seward  S.  Travis,  1916. 
W.  W.  BuUock,  1916. 

L.  O.  Markham,  1916. 
J.  T.  P.  Calkins. 
George  M.  Elmendorf,  1916. 
J.  M.  Round,  1916. 
Clyde  C.  Harvey,  1916. 
Euner  S.  Redman,  1916. 
Charles  S.  Williams. 
Oscar  W.  Knott,  1916. 

H.  M.  Schwartz,  1916. 
F.  D.  Boynton,  1920. 
Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  1917. 
E.  L.  Ackley.  1916. 
Myron  J.  Michael. 

A.  H.  Mathewson,  1916. 
P.  J.  ZeUman,  1916. 
Wflliam  M.  Dunn,  1916. 
Frank  M.  Smith,  1916. 
John  A.  De  Camp,  1916. 
Emmet  Belknap,  1916. 
William  F.  H.  Breeze. 
W.  H.  Khmey,  1916. 
R.  M.  Northrop,  1916. 
Georee  J.  M.  Andrew,  1916. 

D.  H.  Naylor,  1916. 
George  F.  Hall,  1916. 
P.  R.  Merriman,  1916. 
James  F.  TuthiU,  1916. 
James  A.  Barkley,  1916. 
Frederick  C.  MQler,  1916. 
William  H.  Holmes 
William  M.  Fort. 
James  M.  Crane,  1916. 
Albert  Leonara. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  1916. 
Herbert  F.  Taylor,  1916. 
Charles  A.  Benedict,  1916. 
Rfchard  A.  Searing. 
Stanford  J.  Gibson,  1916. 

H.  J.  Wightman,  1917. 
Francis  C.  Bym,  1916. 
Delmer  E.  Batcheller,  1916. 
Daniel  Keating,  1916. 
George  J.  Dann,  1916. 
WiUiun  H.  Ryan,  1917. 
Charles  W.  Richards,  1916. 

I.  S.  Carroll,  1916. 
Wellington  E.  Gordon,  1916. 

Fred  J.  Bohlmann,  1916. 
A.  D.  Dunbar. 


NEW  TORE— oontd. 


Penn  Van.  

Perry  

Port  Chester  

Port  Jervis  

Potsdam  

Poughkeepsie... 

Rennsalaer  

Rochester  

Rockville  Center . . . 

Rome  

Sag  Harbor  

St.  Johnsville  

Salamanca  

Saranac  Lake  

Saratoga  Springs . . 

Saugerties  

Schenectady  

Scotia  

Seneca  Falls  

Sidney  

Silver  Creek  

Solvay  

Southampton  

Suffem  

Syracuse  

Tarrytown  

Tonawanda  

Troy  , 

X«ansingbur|^ 
district. 

Tuckahoe  

Tupper  Lake  

trtica  

Walden  

Walton  

Warsaw  , 

Waterford  

Waterloo  

Watertown  

Watervliet  

WatWns  

Waverly  

Wellsville  

Westfleld  

Whitehall  

White  Plains  

Yonkers  


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


AshevUle  

Belhaven  

Burlington  

C!harlotte  

Concord.  

Durham  

Eden  ton  

Fayetteville  

Elizabeth  City.... 

Gastonia  

Goldsboro  

Graham  

Greensboro  

Greenville  

Henderson  

Hickory  

High  Pohit.  

Lenoir  

Lexington  

Monroe  

Mooresville  

Morgan  ton  

Mount  Airy  

Newborn  

Oxford  

Raleigh  

Reldsville  

Rocky  Mount  


N.  Whiton  Palmer,  1916. 
W.  H.  McaeUand,  1916. 
William  T.  Whitney,  1916. 
A.  H.  Naylor,  1916. 
Harley  A.  Miner,  1916. 
8.  R.  BhBar,  1916. 
Arthur  Z.  Boothby,  im. 
Herbert  S.  Weet,  1919. 
W.  C.  Covert,  1917. 
George  R.  Staley,  1917. 
Grover  C.  Hart,  1916. 
John  R.  Palmer,  1916. 
A.  W.  Fortune,  1916. 
Howard  V.  LitteU,  1917. 
Charles  L.  Mosher. 

E.  A.  Van  Slyke,  1916. 
Herbert  Blair.  1916. 
James  B.  Welles,  1916. 

F.  J.  Madden,  1916. 
Herbert  Preston,  1916. 
Charles  W.  Whltnev,  1916. 
Phflip  W.  L.  Cox,  1916. 
John  G.  Peck,  1917. 
Aretus  P.  Burroughs,  1916. 
Percy  M.  Hughes,  1916. 

L.  v.  Case,  1917. 
Frank  K.  Sutley,  1917. 
AiTie  Eldred. 
N.  R.  White,  1916. 

Mary  Rorm,  1916. 
George  Lagrafl,  1916. 
W.  B.  Sprague. 
Ezra  W.  Benedict,  1916. 
F.  R.  Darlfaig,  1916. 
George  W.  Glasier,  1916. 
L.  W.  Bills,  1916. 
D.  B.  Williams.  1916. 
Frank  S.  TIsdale,  1916. 
Hugh  H.  Lansing. 
John  A.  Beers,  1916. 
P.  C.  Meserve,  1916. 
Howard  G.  Burdce,  1916. 
Preston  K.  Pattison,  1916. 
H.  H.  Lambertoo,  1916. 
John  W.  Lumbaro. 
Charles  E.  Gorton. 


Harry  Howell,  1917. 
C.  B.  Garrett,  1916. 
A.  H.  King,  1916. 
H.  P.  Harding,  1916. 
A.  8.  Webb,  1916. 
E.  D.  Pusey,  1916. 
M.  L.  Wright,  1916. 

S.  H.  Spragins.  1916. 
Joe  S.  wray,  1916. 
J.  W.  HuilfngtQn,  1916. 
C.  W.  Rankin. 
J.  L.  Mann,  1917. 
Hoy  Taylor,  1916. 
J.  T.  Alderman,  1916. 
C.  M.  Staley.  1916. 
Thomwell  Haynes,  1916. 
Horace  Sisk,  1916. 
O.  V.  Woosley,1916. 
R.  W.  Allen,  1916. 
W.  C.  Ariafl,  1916. 
A.  C.  Kerley,  1916. 
Ira  T.  Turlington,  1916. 
H.  B.  Smith. 
J.  A.  Pitts,  1916. 
Frank  M.  Harper,  1916. 
T.  Wingate  Andrews,  1916. 
R.  M.  WilsQn,  1916. 
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aty. 


Superintendent,  and  eoq^n- 
tkm  of  present  term. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tton  of  present  tena, 


NORTH  CAROUNA— 

continued. 

Salisbury  

Shelby  

Statesville  

Tarboro  

Washington  

Wflmington  

Wilson  

Whiston-Salem  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck  

Devils  Lake  

Dickhiflan  

Fargo  

Grand  Forks  

Jamestown  

Mandan  

Minot  

Valley  City  

Wmiston  

omo. 

Akron  

Alliance  

Ashland  

Ashtabula.  

Athens  

Barberton  

Bamesville  

Bellaire  

Bellefontaine.  

BeOevue  

Berea  

Bowling  Qreen  

Bridgeport  

Bryan  

Bucyrus  

Byesville  

Cambridge  

Canal  Dover  

Canton  

CeUna  

Chicago  Junction. . . 

Chflllcothe  

Cincinnati  

Circleville  

Cleveland  

Cleveland  Heights. . 

Clyde  

Columbus  

Conneaut  

Coshocton  

Crestline  

Crooksville  

Cuyahoga  Falls  

Dayton  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Delphos  

Dennison  

East  Cleveland  

East  Liverpool  

East  Palestine  

East  Youngstown . . 

Elmwood  Place  

Elyria  

Findlay  

Fostorte  

Franklin  

Fremont  

Galion  

GalUpolis  

Geneva  

Girard  

Olouster  


A.  T.  AUen,  1916. 
R.  T.  Howerton,  1916. 
D.  Matt  Thompson.  1916. 
R.  H.  Bachman,  1916 
C.  M.  Campbell,  jr.,  1916. 
John  Jay  Blair,  1916. 
Charles  L.  Coon,  1916. 
R.  H.  Latham,  1916. 


C.  C.  Root,  1916. 
Nelson  Sauvain,  1918. 
P.  S.  Berg,  1917. 
W.  E.  Hoover,  1916. 
J.  Nelson  Kelly,  1916. 
M.  C.  Koontz,  1916. 
C.  L.  Love,  1916. 
Bruce  Francis,  1918. 
G.  W.  Hanna.  1917. 
Leslie  A.  White,  1918. 


H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  1920. 
B.  F.  Stanton,  1916. 
John  A.  McDowell,  1918. 
H.  C.  Dieterich,  1916. 

B.  O.  Skinner,  1916. 
U.  L.  Llriit.  1919. 
August  H.  Denbrock,  1916. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  1918. 

R.  J.  Klofer,  1917. 

C.  C.  German,  1918. 

H.  B.  Alberty.  1916. 
W.  F.  Shaw,  1918. 
S.  A.  GlUett,  1917. 
J.  W.  Wyandt,  1918. 
W.  N.  Beetham,  1916 
J.  8.  Talbott,  1916. 
W.  E.  Arter,  1917. 
Franklin  P.  Geiger,  1919. 
John  K.  Baxter,  1916. 

J.  W.  Pogue,  1918.. 
W.  C.  Kramer,  1918. 
F.  J.  Prout,  1920. 
Randall  J.  Condon,  1919. 
W.  T.  Trump,  1916. 
J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  1917. 
James  W.  McLane,  1918. 
A.J.Love,  1917. 
Jacob  A.  Shawan,  1916. 
E.D.Williamson,  1917. 
Charles  E.  Bryant,  1917. 

A.  E.Moody,  1916. 
E.D.Bates,  1917. 

W.  H.  Richardson,  1917. 
E.J.  Brown,  1916. 

E.  W.  Howey,  1917. 
Wflliam  McK.  Vance,  1918. 

I.  F.MattesQn,1920. 
W.  H.  Angell. 
W.H.Klrk,  1917. 

F.  H.  Warren,  1917. 
Alfred  D.Ladd,  1917. 

B.  F.Weiss,  1916. 
W.  8.  EversuU,  1916. 
William  R.  Comings,  1916. 
John  Franklfai  tofth,  1917. 
R.W.Solomon,  1918. 
F.B.Harris,  1918. 
J.E.CoUhis. 

LC.  Guhither,19l6. 
O.B.Clifton,  1918. 

C.  E.Webb,  1916. 
H.  L.  Cash,  1917. 
M.  M.  Brysan,1918. 


omo— oontMued. 

Greenfield  

Greenville  

Hamfiton  

Hflbboro  

Iron  ton  

Jackson  

Kent  

Kenton  

Lakewood  

Lancaster  

Lebanon  

Leetonia  

Lima  

Lisbon  

Lockland  

Logan  

London  

Lorain  

Mansfield  

Marietta  

Marion  

Martins  Ferry  

Marysvllle  

MassOlon  

Medina  

Miamisburg  

Middletown  

Mingo  Junction . . . 

Montpelier  

Mount  Vernon.  

Napoleon  

NeLS(mville  

Newark  

New  Comerstown. 
New  Lexington... 
New  Philadelphia. 

Nfles  

North  Baltimore.. 

Norwalk  

Norwood  

Oberlin  

Orrvllle  

Painesville  

Piqua  

Pomeroy  

Port  ainton  

Portsmouth  

Ravenna  

St.  Bernard  

St.  Marys  

Salem  

Sandusky  

Shelby  

Sidney  

Springfield  

Steubenville  

Struthers  

Tlflln  

Toledo  

Toronto  

Troy  

Urlchsvllle  

Urbana  

Van  Wert  

Wadsworth  

Wapakoneta  

Warren  

Washington  C.H.. 

Wauseon  

Wellston  

Wellsville  

West  Park  

Wilmhigton.  

Woodsfield  

Wooster  

Xenia  

Youngstown  

Zanesville.  


E.  W.Patterson,  1918. 

F.  S.  Kirkendall,  1920. 
Darrell  Joyce.  1920. 
C.C.Patterson,  1917. 
N.J.RIter,1916. 

James  Edgar  Kinnison,  1917. 
Forrest  B.  Bryant,  1917. 
N.  E.  Hutchhiaon,  1916. 
Charles  P.  Lynch,  1919. 
S.  H.  Layton,  1918. 
Charles  H.Young. 
J.M.  Mav,  19177^ 
J.  E.  Collins,  1920. 
J.  A.  Pierce,  1916. 

C.  F.  Sharp,  1918. 
L.  I.  Morse,  1918. 
W.  H.  Rice,  1916. 

D.  J.  Boone,  1917. 
H.  H.  Helter,  1918. 
J.  V.  McMillan,  1916. 
Henry  A.  Hartman,  1917. 
W.A.  Walls,  1917. 

L.  B.  Demorest,  1917. 
Lewis  Edwin  York,  1917. 
W.S.  Edmund,  1917. 
Harris  V.  Bear,  1918. 
N.  D.O.Wilson,  1918. 

F.  SInton,1919. 

G.  W.  Hoffman. 
P.  C.  Zemer,  1916. 

E.  H.Brown,  1917. 
E.  R.  Rike,  1918. 
Wilson  Hawkins,  1917. 

E.  E.  Smack,  1917. 

Carl  G.  Pemberton,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Limbach,  1916. 
W.  C.  Campbell.  1917. 

G.  O.  Grimes,  1916. 
A.  D.  Beechy,  1917. 
Wflliam  S.  Cadman,  1918. 

H.  L.  Rawdon,  1916. 
Walter  W.  Borden.  1917. 
C.  C.  Underwood,  1918. 
George  C.  Dietrich,  1916. 
C.  T.  Coates.  1918. 

C.  M.  Carrlck,  1916. 
Frank  Appd,  1916. 
Edward  O.  Trescott,  1917. 
J.  L.  Trisler,  1916. 
C.  C.  McBroom,  1918. 
John  S.  Alan,  1920. 
James  T.  Begg,  1920. 
William  H.  Manrer,  1916. 

H.  R.  McVey,  1916. 
Carey  Boggess,  1917. 
R.  L.  ErvSi,  1917. 
W.  P.  Moody,  1917. 
Charles  A.  Krout,  1917. 
Wfllaim  B.  Giiitteau,  1916. 
T.  J.  Williams,  1918. 
Charles  W.  Cookson,  1916. 
L.  E.  Everett,  1917. 

I.  N.  Keyser,  1916. 
J.  P.  Sharkey,  1916. 
A.  W.  EUiott,  1918. 

F.  E.  Reynolds,  1919. 
C.  B.  Carey,  1918. 
William  McClain,  1916. 
M.  L.  Alstetter,  1916. 
S.  H.  Maharry,  1917. 
A.  D.  Horton,  1917. 

S.  V.  Cox,  1916. 
E.  P.  West,  1918. 
R.  C.  Maston,  1916. 

G.  C.  Maurer,  1918. 
George  J.  Graham,  1916. 
N.  H.  Chaney. 

W.  C.  Bowers,  1916. 
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City. 


Siiperintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


Saperintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ada  

Altus  

Alva  , 

Anadarko  

Ardmore  

BartlesviUe  

BlackweU  , 

Chickosha.  , 

Cloremore  

Clinton  

Durant  

EDc  City  

El  Reno  

Enid  

Frederick  

Quthrie  

Hartshome  

Hobart  

Hugo  

Kii^sho*  

Krebs.  

Lawton  

Manfum  

McAlester  

Miami  

Muskogee  

Norman  

Oklahoma  

Okmulgee  

Pauls  Valley... 

Pawhuska  

Perry  

Ponca  

Puroell  

Sapulpa  

Shawnee  

Stillwater  

Sulphur  

Tanlequa  

Tulsa  

VInlta  

Wagoner  

Waurika  

Woodward  

OREGON. 


Albany  

Ashland  

Astoria  

Baker  City  

C<MTallis  

Eugene  

Grants  Pass  

Klamath  Falls. 

La  Grande  

Marshfield  

Medford  

Oregon  City  

Pendleton  

Portland  

Roseburg  

Salem  

The  Dalles  


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allen  town. 

Altoona  

Ambler  

Ambridge. . 

Apollo  

Arch  bald. . 
Ashland . . . 

Ashley  

Aspinwall. 
Athens  


T.  W.  Robinson,  1916. 
W.  H.  Decker,  1W6. 
Guy  M.  Llsk,  1917. 
W.  H.  Bishop.  1916. 
Chas.  Walter  Kfchards,  191d 
Francis  W.  Wenner,  1917. 

A.  J.  Lovett,  1918. 
Wm.  F.  Ramev,  1917. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  l>avis,  1916. 
C.E.  Grady,  1916. 

O.  E.  Tarvis,  1916. 
Arthur  L.  Richards,  1917. 
C.  M.  Lieb,  1917. 
E.D.Price,  1916. 
T.  A.  Gross,  1917. 
Thos.  Scott,  1916. 
Bettie  S.  DDworth,  1916. 
T.  E.  Bartlett,  1916. 

E.  S.McCabe,  1916. 
T.  A.  Craghead,  1916. 
W.  C.  French,  1917. 
R.  M.  Caldwell,  1916. 
W.  G.  Masterson.  1918. 
M.  R.  Floyd,  1917. 
Calvin  8.  Moore,  1916. 
N.  H.  Edwards,  1916. 
G.  V.  Buchanan,  1916. 
N.  O.  Hopkins,  1916. 
C.  C.  Clark,  1916. 
Wm.  M.  Sinclair,  1917. 

B.  R.  Robinson,  1916. 

F.  M.  Kines  1916. 
George  Bond,  1916. 
A.  C.  Cohaean,  1917. 
Hugh  G.  Faust,  1918. 

G.  W.  Dunlavy,  1916. 
T.  M.  Broodfoot.  1916. 
W.  T.  Scott.  1918. 

E.  E.  Oberholtzer.  1918. 

C.  N.  Peak,  1916. 

Mrs.  Leona  Logue,  1916. 
C.  8.  Storms,  1917. 
0.  C.  Wakefield,  1917. 


C.  W.  Boetticher. 
Geo.  A.  Briscoe,  1916. 
J.  G.  Imel,  1917. 
A.  C.  Strange,  1916. 
R.W.  Kirk,  1916. 
W.  R.  Rutherford,  1916. 
Daniel  Hull. 
R.  H.  Dunbar,  1916. 
John  Girdler,  1916. 
F.  A.  Teidgen,  1916. 
V.  Meldo  Hillis,  1916. 
F.  J.  Tooie,  1916. 
A.  C.  Hampton,  1916. 
L.  R.  Alderman,  1916. 
F.  B.  Hamlin,  1916. 
Oliver  M.  Elliott,  1916. 
I.  B.  Warner,  1917. 


F.  D.  Raub,  1918. 
H.  H.  Baish,  1918. 
J.  M.  Fisher,  1916. 
B.  S.  Bayle,  1918. 
A.  W.  Rodgers,  1916. 
W.  A.  KeUey,  1918. 
T.  E.  Garber,  1918. 
A.  P.  Cope,  1916. 
 »blnf 


PENNSTLVAMIA— 

continued. 

Austin  

Avalon  

Avoca  

Bangor  

Bamesboro  

Beaver  

Beaver  Falls  

Bellefonte  

Bellevue  

Berwick  

Bethlehem  

Birdsboro  

Blairsville  

Blakeley  

Bloomsburg  

Bradcenridge  

Braddock  

Bradford  

Bridgeport  

Bristol  

Brookville  

Butler  

Canonsburg  

Carbondale  

Carlisle  

Carnegie  

Carrick  

Catasaqua  

Chambecsburg  

Charier  oi  

Chester  

Clarion  

Clearfield  

Clifton  Heights.... 

Coaldale  

Coatesville  

Columbia  

Connellsville  

Conshohocken  

Coplay  

Coraopolis  


E.  J.  Robinson,  1917. 
Wm.  F.  Yoder,  1917. 


Coudersport  

Crafton  

Curwensville  

Danville  

Darby  

Dickson  City  

Donora  

Dorranceton 

(Wilkes-Barre). 

Downingtown  

Doylestown  

Dubois  

Dunmore  

Duquesne  

Duiyea  

East  Conemaugh. . . 
East  Pittsburgh . . . 
East  Stroudsburg. . 

Easton  

Eklgewood  

Edwardsville  

EHIzabethtown  

ElwoodCity  

Emaus  

Emporium  

Epnrata  

Erie  

Etna.  

Exeter  (Pittston 

P.  O.) 

Fairell  

Ford  City  

Forest  City  

Frackville  


J.  B.  Southard,  1916. 
Oliver  S.  Jamison,  1916. 
( harles  Webber.  1916. 
J.  vr.  Gruver,  1918. 

G.  W.  Stephens.  1916. 
J.  Brad  Craig,  1917. 
C.  C.  Green,  1918. 
Jonas  E.  Wagner. 
W.  Espey  AlbL?,  1916. 
J.  Y.  Shambatm,  1916. 
Wm.  O.  Cleaver,  1918. 
A.  M.  Hhikel. 

F.  D.  Zemer,  1916. 

H.  B.  Anthony,  1918. 
L.  P.  Sterner,  1918. 
Venetta  J.  Travis,  1916. 
F.  C.  StelU,  1918. 

E.  E.  Schermehom,  1916. 
H.  E.  James.  1917. 
Louise  D.  Baggs.  1918. 
C.  E.  Wilson7T916. 
John  A.  Gibson,  1918. 

F.  W.  McVay,  1917. 
P.  M.  Brennan,  1918. 
J.  C.  Warner,  1918. 
Thomas  J.  George.  1918. 
W.  H.  Sprenkle,  1916. 
H.  J.  Reinhard,  1916. 
A.  B.  Hess,  1918. 
Thomas  L.  PoUock,  1918. 

J.  Linwood  Eisenberg,  1918. 
John  W.  Rutherford,  1917. 
George  E.  Zerfoss,  1917. 
J.  E.  Cummings,  1916. 
Jno.  E.  Gildea,  1919. 
Wm.  T.  Gordon,  1917. 
Wm.  C.  Sampson,  1918. 
Stanley  P.  Ashe,  1918. 
A.  M.  Weaver,  1918. 
W.  E.  Musselman,  1918. 
J.  Elwood  Wherry,  1917. 

C.  L.  Wilson,  1918. 
John  A.  Entz,  1916. 
Calvin  Bowman,  1916. 
H.  O.  Dietrich,  1916. 

D.  N.  Dieffenbacher,  1918. 
WUmer  A.  Krieder,  1918. 
A.  W.  Marvin.  1918. 
Edgar  Reed,  191 S. 

C.  B.  Hanien. 

A.  B.  Mover,  1916. 
Cannon  Ross,  1916. 
J.  S.  Shnons,  1918. 
C.  F.  Hoban,  1918. 
C.  H.  Wolford,  1918. 
F.  J.  Regan,  1918. 
J.  M.  Umer,  1916. 
H.  L.  Koons.  1917. 
C.  A.  Goss,  1916. 
Robert  R.  Laramy,  1918. 
Ernest  C.  Noyes,  1916. 
J.  O.  Herman,  1918. 

E.  U.  Aumiller,  1916. 
Charles  F.  Becker,  1916. 
Howard  C.  Snyder.  1916. 
H.  H.  Weber,  1916. 

H.  E.  Gehman,  1916. 
Ira  B.  Bush,  1918. 
J.  F.  Mitchell,  1916. 
Elisabeth  Dougher,  1918. 

L.  R.  Eckle8,1918. 
W.  W.  Irwin,  1918. 

F.  H.  Taylor,  1916. 
Wm.  R.  Trautman,  1918. 


1  County  superintendent. 
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nty. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


City. 


Superintendent,  and  expira* 
tion  of  present  term. 


PKNNSTLYAMIA— 

c:>ntinued. 


Franklin... 
Freedom... 
Freeland... 

Galoton  

OalUtxin... 
Oettsyburg. 
Oirardville. 
Glassport. . 
Qreensburg 

Greenville  

Grove  City  

Hanover  

Harrisburg  

Hazleton.  

Hollidaysburg. 

Homestead  

Honesdale  

Huntingdon... 

Tt^d^»^fT*  

Irwin  

Jeannette  

Jenkintown  

Jermyn  

Jersey  Shore. 

Johnstown  

Juniata  

Kane  

Kingston  

Kit  tanning.. 
Lcmcaster... 

Lansdale  

Landsdowne 

Lansford  

LarksvUle  

Latrobe  

Lebanon  

Leechburg  

Lehighton  

Lew&burg  

Lewistowxu  

Lockhaven  

Luseme  

Mahanoy  City. 

McAdoo  , 

McDonald  , 

McKeesport  

McKeesKocks. 
Mauch  Chimk.. 

Meadville  

Mechanicsburg 

Media.  

Meyersdale  .  

Mlddletown  

MiUvale  

MUton  

MinersvUle  

Monaca  

Monessen  

Monongahela.... 

Moosks  

Hmmt  Carmel. . 
Mount  Oliver. . . 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Mount  Union  

Nantkx>ke  

Nazareth  

New  Brighton.., 

Newcastle  

New  Kenslngtan. . . 
North  Braddocki.. 
North  East... 
Norristown. . , 

Northampton  

NorthumDerland^ . . 
Oakmont. 
Oil  City... 


N.  P.  Kinsley,  1918. 
F.  A.  Barkley,  1916. 
J.  H.  Herring,  1916. 
Roger  B.  Foote,  1916. 
R.  H.  Biter,  1917. 
Wmis  A.  Burgoon,  1916. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  1918. 
John  S.  Hart,  1917. 
J.  H.  AUeman,  1918. 
O.  6.  GerbeHch,  1918. 
H.  M.  6.  Lehn,  1916. 
Oden  C.  Oortner,  1918. 
Frederick  E.  Downes,  1918. 
David  A.  Harman,  1917. 
H.  J.  Barrett,  1917. 
Landis  Tanger,  1918 

R.  T.  Davies.  1916. 
W.  M.  Rife,  1918. 

F.  Ernest  Work,  1917. 
Samuel  Fausold,  1916. 

E.  Wilber  Long,  1918. 
LeRoy  A.  King,  1916. 
Wm.  M.  Behher,  1916. 
J.  G.  Dimdore,  1916. 
J.  N.  Adee,  1918. 

M.  B.  Wineland,  1918. 

F.  R.  Nelld,  1918. 
J.  R.  Merkei,  1916. 
Frank  W.  Goodwin,  1918. 
H.  B.  Work,  1918. 
Henry  L.  Seaman,  1916. 
Walter  L.  Philips,  1916. 
Elmer  E.  Kuntz,  1918. 

D.  J.  Gray. 

R.  M.  Steele,  1918. 
£.  M.  Balsbaugh,  1918. 
S.  M.  Neagley,  1916. 

B.  M.  Shi3l,  1916. 
Henry  S.  Bourne,  1916. 
T.  L.  Brooks,  1917. 
Clement  W.  Hunt,  1918. 
Theron  G.  Osborne,  1916. 
H.  W.  Dodd,  1918. 

W.  T.  O'Donnell,  1916. 
N.  G.  Parker,  1916. 
Joseph  B.  RIchey,  1918. 
Thos.  K.  Johnston,  1918. 

E.  P.  Heckert,  1916. 
Edward  Sargent.  1918. 
Ralph  Jacoby,  1916. 
W.  C.  Joslin,  1916. 

W.  H.  Kretchman,  1918. 
H.  J.  Wickey,  1918. 

C.  C.  Williamson,  1916. 
Wallace  W.  Fetzer,  1918. 
Chas.  E.  Roudabush,  1918. 
W.  T.  McCullough,  1916. 
H.  E.  Oress,  18111 
Renweck  G.  Dean,  1918. 
Irwhi  D.  Ritter,  1916. 
Samuel  H.  Dean,  1818. 

U.  L.  Oordy,  1916. 
W.  P.  Hariey,  1916. 
Alton  P.  Diflendafer,  1918. 
Fredertek  A.  Maroks,  1918. 
Floyd  Atwell,  1918. 
George  A.  Dickson,  1918. 
J.  E.^eishberger,  1918. 

W.  J.  McQuiston,  1917. 
Allen  S.  Martin,  1918. 
William  D.  Landis.  1918. 
Myron  Geddes,  1916. 
S.  H.  Repjogee,  1916. 
James  J.  Fauner,  1918. 


PEMNBTLYAIOA— 

continued. 

Old  Forge.  

Olyphant  

Parkersburg  

Parnassus  

Parsons  

Pattflo  

Pen  Argyl  

Porkasie  

Philadelphia  

Phillipsburg  

Phoenixville  

Pitcaim  

PItt«^bui^  

PIttston.  

Plymouth  

Portage  

Port  CarlMHi  

Pottstown  

Potts  viUe  

Punxsutawney  

Quakertown  

Rankin  

Reading  

Renovo  

Reynolds  ville  

Ridgway  

Rochester  

Royersford  

St.  Marjrs  

Schuylkill  

Savre  

Schuylkll]  Haven.. 

Scottdale  

Scranton  

Sewickley  

Shamokin  

Sharon  

Sharpsburg  

SharsviUe  

Shenandoah  

Shippensburg  

Silver  Creek  

Slatinsfton  

Somerset  

South  Bethlehem.. 
South  Brownsville 

South  Fork  

South  Wllliamsport 

Spangler  

Spring  City  

Steelton  

Stroudsburg  , 

Summit  Hill  

Simbury  

Swiss  vale  

Swoyersville  (8u- 
.  gar  Notch  P.O.) 

Tunaqua  , 

Tarentum  , 

Taylor  , 

Throop  

TitusviUe  

Towanda  , 

Turtle  

Tyrone  

Union  City  

Unlontown  

Vandergrift  

Vandergrift  Heights 

Verbna  

Warren  

Washington  

Waynesboro  

Waynesburg  

Weatherly  

Wellsboro. 


Francis  R.  Coyne,  1918. 
M.  W.  Cummmgs,  1918. 
J.  n.  Sprecher,  1916. 
V.  Blaine  Lefler,  1916. 
Ebenezer  A.  Evan.s,  1916. 
William  Bosserman. 

G.  W.  Goulden,  1918. 
Lewis  H.  Wacenhorst,  1916. 
John  P.  Garber  (acting). 

J.  S.  F.  Ruthraull,  1916. 
Isaac  Donghton,  1918. 
J.  H.  Wentiel,  1916. 
William  M.  Davidson,  1916. 
Francis  S.  McGugan,  1918. 
8.  L.  Smith,  1917. 

C.  F.  Helt,  1916. 
Mark  E.  Stine.  1916. 
W.  W.  Rupert,  1918. 
E.  R.  Barclay,  1918. 
Frank  S.  Jackson,  1918. 
I.  O.  Schell,  1916. 

R.  S.  Penfleld,  1918. 
Charles  S.  Foos,  1918. 
George  A.  Mincemoyer,  1916. 
W.  M.  Jones,  1916. 
W.  M.  Pierce,  1917. 
William  S.  Taft,  1918. 
Charles  C.  Peters,  1916. 
J.  J.  Lynch,  1917. 
Thomas  O.  Jones,  1918. 
L.  E.  De  Laney,  1916. 
Talbot  A.  Hoover,  1916. 
W.  M.  Edwards,  1916. 
S.  E.  Weber,  1918. 
George  E.  MarV,  1918. 
Joseph  Howarth,  1918. 
W.  D.  Gamble,  1918. 
Floyd  C.  Flov,  1918. 
William  M.  Johnston,  1918. 
J.  W.  Cooper,  1918. 
A.  Lee  Shulenberger,  1917. 
Patrick  S.  Canfield. 
J.  W.  Snyder,  1917. 
John  H.  Fike,  1917. 
A.  H.  Buck,  1918. 

D.  D.  Watkins,  1917. 
W.  r.  Crawford,  1916. 
Chester  B.  Renn,  1916. 
T.  J.  Sullivan,  1919. 
Werner  E.  De  Turck,  1918. 
L.  E.  McGfainess,  1918. 
Robert  Brown,  Jr.,  1916. 

H.  D.  LevengoM,  1916. 

I.  C.  M.  EUenberger,  1918. 
C.  C.  Kelso,  1918. 
Joseph  H.  Finn,  1916. 

J.  F.Derr.l918. 
A.D.Endsley,1918. 
William  8.  Robhison,  1918. 
JohnJ.O'Hara,1918. 
Henry  Pease,  1918. 
Leon  J.  Russell,  1916. 
W.  A.Rodgers,  1918. 
J.  Leonare  Gaunt,  1918. 
M.  J.  Blanden.  1916. 
Frank  W.  Wright,  1918. 


|t.  T.  AUen,  1918. 


U.  G.  Pahner,  1916. 
R.  T.  Adams.  1918. 
Thomas  G.  McCleary,  1918. 
J.  H.  Reber,  1918. 
Ralph  M.  Archibald,  1918. 
H.  A.  Fox,  1916. 
Rock  L.  Butler,  1916. 


>  No  superhitendent.  Principals  of  high  and  grammar  schools  act  hi  committee 
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city. 


Superintendent,  and  expirar 
tion  of  present  term. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


PKNK8VLVANU-- 

continued. 


West  Berwick  

West  Chester  

West  HaElet<Ri  

West  Homestead 
(Homestead  P.O.) 

West  Newton  

West  Pittston  

WUkes-Barre  

WiUdDSburg  

Williamsport  

Wilmerdmg  

Windber  

Winton  

Wyoming  

York  


BHODE  JSLAND. 


Apponaug  

Bristol  

BurrlUvlUe  

Central  Falls  

Coventry  

Cranston  

Cumberland  

East  Providence.. 

Johnston  

Lincoln  

Lonsdale  

Narragansett  

.  Newport  

North  Kingstown 
North  Providence. 

Pawtucket  

Portsmouth  

Providence  

Scituate  

Smithfteld  

South  Kingstown. 

Tiverton  

Warren  

Warwick  

Westerly  

Woonsocket..'  


SOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Abbeville.... 

Aiken  

Anderson.... 
Bennetsville. 

Camden  

Charleston... 

Cheraw  

Chester  

Clinton  

Columbia.... 
Darlington... 

Easley  

Florence  

OaflTney  

Georgetown.. 

Oreenvllle  

Greenwood... 

Laurens  

Newberry  

Orangeburg.. 
RockTam.... 
Spartanburg . 

Sumter  

Union  


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen  

Brookings  

Deadwood  


Harlan  R.  Snyder,  me. 
Addison  L.  Jones.  1918. 
Ernest  Encke,  1916. 
F.  L.  Rose. 

£.  S.  Rice,  1916. 
L.  P.  Bierjy,  1916. 
James  M.  Coughlin,  1918. 
James  L.  Allison,  1917. 
F.  W.Robbins,  i9ia 
Chas.  W.  Shaffer,  1916. 
W.  W.  Lantz,  19l6. 

Raymond  O.  Jollef,  1916. 
Atreus  Wanner,  1918. 


William  F.  Miner,  1916. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  1916. 
Joseph  C.  Sweeney,  1916. 
Emerson  L.  Adams,  1917. 
Henry  M.  Walradt,  1916. 
William  C.  Hobbs,  1916. 
Geoiige  W.  Morris,  1916. 
J.  R.  I).  Oldham. 
T.  L.  Nickerson. 
See  Lonsdale. 
L.  A.  Whepple,  1916. 
Sfe  South  EJng^town. 
Herbert  W.  Lull. 
E.  K.  Arnold,  1916. 
Koscoe  G.  Frame. 
Frank  C.  Draper,  1916. 
Emeline  B.  Eidredge,  1916. 
Isaac  O.  Winslow. 
Andrew  W.  Burgess,  1916. 
Irving  C.  Mitchell,  1916. 
WiUiam  A.  Brady. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Wilson,  1916. 
Leroy  G.  Staples,  1916. 
Wm&m  F.  llhier,  1916. 
WiUard  H.  Bacon,  1916. 
Wendell  A.  Mowry,  1916. 


Robert  B.  Cheatham,  1916. 
W.  J.  McGarity,  1916. 
E.  C.  McCants,  1916. 
C.  V.  Neuffer.  1916. 
Richard  F.  Simpson,  1916. 
A.  B.Rhett.1916. 
Berry  C.  Mclver,  1916. 
W.  H.  McNairy,  1916. 

A.  C.  Daniel,  1916. 
E.  S.  Dreher,  1916. 
J.  C.  Daniel.  1916. 
George  W.  Coggin,  1916. 
W.  L.  Brooker,  1916. 

J.  H.  Witherspoon,  1916. 
WiUIam  C.  Bynum,  1916. 
E.  L.  Hughes,  1916. 

B.  L.  Parkinson,  1916. 
Ernest  Anderson,  1916. 
A .  J.  Thockston,  1916. 
R.  C.  Burts,  1916. 
Frank  Evans,  1916. 

S.  H.  Edmunds.  1916. 
Davis  Jeffries,  1916. 


H.  C.  Johnson,  1916. 
J.  W.  Brownhig,  1916. 
B.  E.  MyersTlffie. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

Huron  

Lead.  

Madison  

MltchelL  

Pierre  

Rapid  City  

Redfield  

Sioux  Falls  

Watertown  

Yankton  

TENNESSEE. 


Bristol  

Chattanooga  

Clarkesvllle  

Cleveland  

Columbia  

Covington  

Dyersburg  

Fayetteville  

Franklhi  

Harriman  

Humboldt  

Jackson  

Johnson  City  

KnoxviUe  

La  FoUette  

Lebanon  

Lenoir  City  

Memphis  

Morrfetown  

Murfi-eesboro  

Nashville  

Oakwood  

Paris  

Park  City  and  Oak- 
wood. 

Rockwood  

ShelbyvIUe  

Tullahoma  

Union  City  


J.  Maurice  Martfai.  1916. 
"Theodore  Saam,  1917. 
S.  T.  May. 

J.  W.  McCUnton,  1916. 
Morton  C.  Hehn,  1918. 
Robert  B.  Irons,  1916. 
J.  E.  Martin,  1919. 
A.  A.  McDonald.  1916. 
L.  B.  Parsons,  1916. 
T.  A.  Harmon,  1916. 


TEXAS. 

Abflene  

Amarillo  

Austin  

Ballinger  

Beaumont  

BeevUle  

Belton  

Big  Spring.... 

Bonham  

Bowie  

Brady  

Brenham  

Brownsville.. 
Brown  wood . . 

Biyan  

Calvert  

Cameron  

Childress  

Gebume  

Coleman  

Corpus  Christi 

Corsicana  

Crockett  

Cuero  

Dalhart  

Dallas  

Denison  

Denton  

Eagle  Pass.... 

ElFaso  

Ennis  

Fort  Worth... 


Ralph  B.  Rubins,  1916. 
Charles  H.  Winder. 

A.  J.  Smith,  1918. 

D.  C.  Arnold,  1916. 
R.  S.  Harris,  1916. 

B.  O.  Duggan,  1916. 
Walter  ]S03ampbeU,  1916. 
George  C.  Simmons,  1918. 
A.  J.  Hann,  1916. 

G.  W.  Gentry,  1916. 

H.  H.  EUis,  1916. 

R.  E.  L.  Bynum,  1916. 
Charles  E.  Anderson,  1916. 
Walter  E.  MiUer,  1916. 
P.  W.  Kerr,  1916. 
\7.  Lee  Harris. 

E.  C.  Hall,  1916. 
A.  A.  Kincannon. 
Dan  T.  Rogers,  1916. 
John  J.  Northcott,  1916. 
J.  J.  Keyes,  1918. 

See  Park  City. 

M.  M.  PhiUip^  1916. 

J.  R.  Lowry,  1917. 

J.  T.  Warren,  1916. 
Louis  Wilhorte,  1917. 
J.  G.  Grove,  1916. 
Arthur  C.  Nute,  1916. 


J.  L.  Brooks,  1916. 
M.  H.  Duncan,  1916. 

A.  N.  McCaUum. 
W.  S.  Fleming.  1916. 
Henry  F.  Triplett,  1916. 
W.  E.  Madderra,  1917. 
L.  H.  Hubbard,  1916. 
M.  H.  Brasher,  1916. 

H.  D.  Fillers.  1916. 
James  F.  Sigler,  1916. 
M.  L.  Hughes,  1916. 
W.  D.  Notley,  1916. 
Lizzie  M.  Barbour,  1916. 
V.  L.  Griffin,  1916. 

W.  C.  Lawson,  1916. 

I.  N.  Stephens,  1916. 
J.  E.  Watts,  1916. 

B.  F.  Sisk,  1917. 
Emmett  Brown,  1917. 
J.  E.  Hickman,  1916. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker,  1917. 
J.  E:  Blair,  1916. 
Donald  McDonald,  1916. 
A.  S.  Bush,  1916. 

J.  M.  Anderson,  1916. 
J.  F.  KimbaU,  1917. 
Frank  B.  Hughes,  1916. 
J.  W.  Beaty,m7. 
G.B.M.  Snyder,  1916. 
R.  J.  Tlghe,  1916. 
J.  D.  Coghlan,  1916. 
M.  H.K^or^l917. 
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City. 


cootfamed. 

Qainesville  

Galveston  

Oeorgetown  

Qonxales  

QreenviUe  

HiUsboro  

HoustOD  

Hooston  Heights. . . 

Jacksonville  

Jefferson  

Laredo  

Lockhart  

Longview  

Lofkin  

MoKinney  

Marlin  

Marshan  

Mart  

MexJa  

Mineral  Wells  

Mount  Pleasant  

Nacogdoches  

Navasota  

New  Braonfels  

Orange  

Palestfaie  

Paris  

Plainview  

Port  Arthur  .*.. 

Oaanah 
San  Ani 
San  Ani 
San  Marcos 

Seguln  

Sherman  

Snyder  

Stamford  

Stephen  ville  

Sulphur  Sprfaigs. . 

Sweetwater  

Taylor  

Teague  

Temple.  

TerreO  

Tezarktma.  

Tyler  

Uvalde  

Vernon  

Victoria  

Waco  

Wazahachle  

Weatherford  

Wichita  Falls  

Yoakum  

UTAH. 

American  Fork. . . 

Brigham  

Eureka  

Lehl  

Logan  

Murray  

Nephir.  

Ogden  

Park  City  

Provo  

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Spanish  Fork  

SpringvUle  

VERMONT. 

Barre  

Barton  

Bellows  Falls  

Benningtoo  


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


J.  P.  Glasgow.  1916. 

John  W.  Hopktas,  1916. 

J.  W.  Clark. 

W.  E.  Patty,  1916. 

L.  C.  Gee. 

T.  D.  Brooks,  1916. 

P.  W.  Horn,  1916. 

L.  W.  Greatbouse,  1917. 

B.  J.  Albritton,  1916. 

Lewis  Smith,  1916. 

L.  J.  Christen,  1916. 

wmiam  M.  GambieO,  1916. 

8.  J.  Blocher,  1917. 

8.  W.  Dirlckson.  1917 

J.  S.  Carlisle,  1916. 

A.  C.  Ferguson,  1916. 

F.  L.  Masterson,  1916. 
Edgar  McLendon,  1916. 
aTb.  Weiaher,  1916. 
E.  O.  McNew,  1916. 

A.  V.  Peterson. 
R.  F.  Davis. 

J.  Thomas  Davis,  1916. 

B.  Holekamp,  1916. 
E.  B.  Stover,  1916. 
Luther  B.  GiU,  1916. 
J.  G.  Wooten,  1917. 
A.  G.  Harrison,  1916. 

G.  M.  Sims,  1916. 

J.  W.  O'Banion,  1916. 
FeHx  £.  Smith,  1917. 
Charles  8.  Meek,  1918. 
E.  M.  Day. 
R.  E.  L.  Adams,  1917. 
J.  C.  Pyle,  1916. 

E.  A.  Watson,  1916. 

H.  H.  Guioe,  1916. 
Henry  Sims,  1916. 

F.  V.  Garrison,  1916. 
J.  H.  Bright,  1916. 
John  F.O 'Shea,  1916. 

J.  De  Witt  Bramlette,  1916. 
W.  W.  Clement,  1917. 
Starlin  M.  N.  Marrs,  1916. 
George  H.  Carpenter,  1916. 
W.  T.  Adams,  1917. 

A.  W.  Evans,  1916. 
George  J.  Mason,  1916. 
George  W.  Page,  1916. 

B.  B.  Cobb,  1917. 

G.  B.  Whm,  1916. 
T.  W.  Stanley,  1916. 
Lee  Clark,  1916. 

C.  A.  Peterson,  1916. 


C.  W.  Whitaker,  1916.« 

D.  C.  Jensen,  1917. 

L  L.  Williamson,  1917. 
W.Karl  Hopkins.  1917. 
A.  Mcdvneux,  1916. 

C.  E.  Gaufin,  1916. 
Ray  Stewart,  1916. 
John  M.  Mnis,  1916. 
James  L.  Keams,  1917. 
L.  E.  Eggertsen,  1916. 

D.  H.  cSistensen,  1916. 
L.  J.  NuttaU,  1916. 
Henry  Rose,  1916. 


CarroU  H.  White,  1916. 
C.  L.  Erwln,  1916. 
Orvis  K.  CoUtis. 
Albert  W.  Vamey,  1916. 


vxRMOMT— oontd. 


Brandon  

Brattleboro. . 
Burlington. . 
Colchester... 

Essex  

Fair  Hjkven. 
Hardwick... 

Hartford  

Lyndon  

Mlddlebury. 
Montpelier.. 
Morristown. . 
Newport.... 
Northfield... 
Poultney.... 

Proctor  

Randolph... 
Rkdifoid. 
Rock 
Rutland 
St.  Albans. 
St.  Johnsbury.. 

Springfield  

Swan  ton  

West  Rutland. 
Woodstock..... 


vmoiNiA. 


Alexandria.  

Bedford  City... - 
Bij^^meGap.. 

Buena  Viste  

Charlottesville. . 

Covington  

Danville  

Farmville  

Fredericksburg.. 
Harrisonburg... 

Lexington  

Marion  

Martinsville  

Newi>ort  News.  

Norfolk  

Petersbtuv  

Portsmoum.  

Pulaski  

Radford  

Richmond  

Roanoke  

Salem  

Suffolk  

Williamsburg... 

Wfaichester  

WythevlUe  


WASHINOTON. 


Aberdeen  

Anaoortes  

BellinKham  

Centralia  

Chehalis  

CleEIum  

Colfox  

Ellensburg  

Everett  

Hlllyard  

Hoquiam  

North  Yakhna.. 

Olympia  

PortTownsend. 

Pullman  

Puyallup  

Ronton  

Roslyn  


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


Bennett  C.  Douglass,  1916. 

Florence  M.  Wellman,  1916. 

Merrit  D.  Chittenden,  1916. 

See  Essex. 

Mbmie  B.  Hays. 

W.  H.  Hosmer,  1916. 

C.  L.  Cowles. 

Nelson  J.  WhitehiU,  1916. 

Marthi  £.  Daniels,  1916. 

Arthur  W.  Eddy. 

Sherbum  C.  Hutchinson,  1916. 

Carlton  D.  Howe,  1916. 

E.  A.  Hamilton. 

J.  Allen  Hunter. 

W.  H.  Hosmer. 

W.  A.  Beebe. 

Geo.  W.  Patterson. 

Edwhi  F.  Greene,  1916. 

8ee  Bellows  Falls. 

David  B.  Locke,  1916. 

George  S.  Wright,  1916. 

Walter  H.  Young,  1916. 

Herbert  D.  Casey,  1916. 

Homer  E.  Hunt. 

Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  1916. 

Everett  V.  PerUns. 


W.  H.  Sweeney. 
P.  8.  Murrm.1 

A.  J.  Wolfe. 

F.  B.  Fitepatrick,  1918. 
J.  Perry  McCluer,  1916. 
James  O.  Johnson,  1917. 
J.  G.  Jeter,  1917. 
F.  H.  Wheatley,  1918. 
P.  Tulane  Atkfiison,  1917. 

E.  F.  Birckhead,jr..l917. 
W.  H.  Keister,  1916. 
Harrington  Waddell. 

B.  E.  Copenhaver,  1917. 
W.  B.  Gates. 

D.  A.  Dutrow,  1918. 
Richard  A.  Dobie,  1917. 

F.  M.  Bfartfai,  1917. 
H.  A.  Hunt,  1917. 
Mrs.N.  A.Sayers,  1916. 
J.  P.  White,  1918. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  1917. 
Harris  Hart,  1917. 
R.  £.  Cook,  1916. 
D.  T.  Duncan,  1916. 
H.  E.  Bennett,  1917. 
Maurice  M.  Lynch,  1917. 

G.  R.  Huflard,  1917. 


Geo.  B.  MiUer,  1916. 
W.  A.  Jennhigs.  1916. 
Elmer  L.  Cave,  1916. 
J.  M.  Layhue,  1917. 
R.  E.  Cook,  1917. 
G.  I.  Wilson,  1916. 
J.  O.  Mattoon,  1916. 
E.  J.  Klemme,  1916. 
C.  R.  Frasier. 
W.  E.  Ransom,  1916. 
E.  L.  McDonnell.  1917. 
A.  C.  Davis.  1917. 
Chauncey  E.  Beadi,  1917. 
Frank  Drake,  Jr.,  1916. 
Robert  M.  Tirey,  1917. 
E.  B.  Walker,  1917. 
W.  B.  Satterthwaite,  1916. 
LMden  McCullough,  1916. 


>  Principal. 
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city. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


aty. 


Superintendent,  and  expira- 
tion of  present  term. 


WASHINGTON— 

oontinued. 

Seattle  

Snohomish  

South  Bend  

Spokane  

Taooma  

Vancouver  

Walla  Walla  

Wenatchee  

WEST  vmoiNU. 

Benwood  

Bluefield  

Charleston  

Chester  

Clarksburg  

Davis  

Elkins  

Fairmont  

Orafton  

Uhiton  

Huntington  , 

Keyser  , 

Mannington  

Martinsburg  

Morgantown  

MoundsviUe  

Parkersburg  

Princeton  

nichwood  

Sistersville  

Wellsburg  

Wheeling  

Williamson  

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo  

Applcton  

Ashland  

Baraboo  

Beaver  Dam  

Beloit  

Berlin  

Burlington  

Chippewa  Falls.. 

Columbus  

Cudaby  

De  Perc  

£au  Claire  

Edgerton  

Fond  du  Lac  

Fort  Atkinson . . . 

Grand  Rapids  

Green  Bay  

Hartford  

Hudson  

Janesville  

Jefferson  

Kaukauna  


Frank  B.  Cooper,  1917. 
C.N.  Hodge,  1917. 
Le  Forest  If cCroskey. 
Bruce  M.  Watson,  1916. 
William  F.  Geiger,  1918. 
C.  W.Shumway,  1916. 
W.  M.  Kern.  1916. 
Q.  E.  Brown,  1917. 


C.  R.  Murray,  1916. 
Geo.  S.  Lai<fley,  1917. 
J.  C.  Timberman,  1916. 
F.  L.  Burdette,  1916. 
C.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  1916. 
W.  W.  Trent. 
O.  G.  Wilson,  1916. 
L.  W.  Bums,  1916. 
H.  F.  Fleshman,  1916. 
Clarence  L.  Wripht,  1916. 
J.  C.  Sanders,  1916. 
David  A.  Nord,  1916. 
Wm.  C.  Morton,  1916. 
R.  C.  Smith,  1916. 
H.  V.  Merrick,  1916. 
F.  M.  Longanecker,  1916. 
J.  N.  Hoyhman,  1916. 
J.  H.  Patterson. 
W.  W.  Strain,  1916. 
E.  S.  McCaU,1916. 
C.  E.  Gitbens,  1917. 
A.  C.  Davis,  1916. 


Carrie  E.  Morgan,  1918. 
V.  T.  Thayer,  1916. 
A.  C.  Kinraford,  1916. 
Lester  R.  Crentz.  1916. 
F.  E.  Converse,  1916. 
W.  E.  Bush.  1916. 
Fred.  L.  W  liter,  1916. 
C.  J.  Brewer,  1917. 
John  Dixon,  1916. 
Jesse  F.  Cary,  1916. 
John  F.  Hogan,  1916. 
W.  H.  SchiOz. 
F.  O.  Holt,  1917. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  1916. 
Wakelin  McNeel,  1916. 
C.  W.  Schwede,  1916. 
A.  W.  Burton,  1918. 
W.  E.  Elmer,  1916. 
Ira  O.  Hubbard,  1916. 
H.  C.  BueU,  1916. 
E.  W.  Walte,  1918. 
Leo  G.  Schussmann,  1916. 


WISCONSIN— con. 

Kenosha  

La  Crosse  

Lake  Geneva  

Madison  

Manitowoc  

Marinette  

Marshfleld  

Menosha  

Menomonle  

Merrill  

Milwaukee  

Mineral  Point  

Monroe  

Neenah  

New  London  

Ooonomowoe  

Oconto  

Oshkosh  

PlatteviUe  

Plymouth  

Portage  

Port  Washington. 
Prairie  du  C  hien. , 

Racine  

Reedsburg  

Rhinelander  

Rice  l^e  

Richland  Center. 

Ripon  

Shawano  

Sheboygan  

South  Milwaukee. 

Sparto  

Stanley  

Stevens  Point  

Stoughton  

Sturgeon  Bay  

Superior  

Tomah  

Tomahawk  

Two  Rivers  

Washburn  

Watertown  

Waukesha  

Waupaca  

Waupun  

Wausau  

Wauwatosa  

West  Allis  

Whitewater  

WYOMINO. 

Casper  

Cheyenne  

Evaoston  

Laramie  

Rawlins  

Rock  Springs.... 
Sheridan  


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  1916. 
L.  P.  Benetet,  1916. 
J.  M.  Beck,  1916. 
R.  B.  Dudgeon,  1916. 
P.  J.  Zimmers,  1917. 
George  H.  Landgraf,  1916. 
Carl  W.  Otto,  m6. 
John  Callahan,  1916. 
C.  O.  White,  1917. 
William  Milne,  1916. 
Milton  C.  Potter,  1916. 
E.  C.  Gotham,  im. 
J.  W.  T.  Ames,  1916. 
E.  M.  Beeman,  1918. 
Jno.  P.  Ballantyne,  1916. 

A.  L.  Halverson,  1916. 
R.  Q.  Klots,  1917. 

M.  N.  Maclver,  1916. 
C.  E.  Slothower,  1916. 
John  J.  Enright,  1916.1 
Chas.  C.  Bishop,  1916. 
Chas.  H.  Backhuber,  1917. 
Nicholas  Gunderson,  1916. 

B.  E.  Nelson,  1916. 
A.  B.  Olson,  1916. 
W.  P.  Colbum,  1916. 
Henry  J.  Steeps,  1916. 

E.  G.  Doudna,  1916. 
H.  M.  Comins,  1916. 
Fred.  G.  Bishop. 

H.  F.  Leverenz,  1916. 
Fred  W.  Hein,  1917. 
Frank  C.  Bray,  1916. 
Don  Miller.  1916. 
H.  C.  Snyder,  1918. 
G.  O.  Banting,  1917. 
R.  Soukup,  1916. 
W.  E.  Maddock,  1918. 

F.  M.  Bray,  1916. 
Harmon  F.  Schell,  1916. 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  1916. 
Tobias  Q.  C  hew,  1916. 
Thomas  J.  Berto,  1916. 

G.  F.  Loomis,  1916. 
E.  H.  Miles,  1916. 
Larue  F.  Smith,  1917. 
S.  B.  Tobey. 
Philip  A.  Kolb. 
Thomas  J.  Jones,  1917. 

C.  W.  Rittenburg,  1917. 


George  Wilder,  1916. 

Ira  B.  Fee,  1916. 

George  H.  Coverdale,  1916. 

J.  B.  Crabbe,  1916. 

C.  L.  Martin.  1916. 

O.  J.  Blakesley,  1916. 

J.  T.  Eariy,  1916. 


1  Principal. 
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YI. — Associate,  Assistant,  and  District  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the 

Larger  Cities. 


(Assistant  saperinttndfiiits,  tmlMS  otherwise  specified.] 


City. 


Atlanta,  Oa  

Baltimore,  Md. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago,  ni  


Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Detroit,  llich  


Superintendents,  and  name 
or  number  of  the  district  or 
division  over  which  they 
have  charge. 


Fall  River,  Mass.. 
Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 


Lowell,  Mass  

Memphis,  Tenn . . . . 

Mflwaukee.  Wis.... 

Minneapolis.  Mtam. 


J.  C.  Wardlaw. 

Charles  A.A.J.  Miller,  second- 
ary schools. 

Robert  W.  Elliott,  District 
No.l. 

Rowland  Watts,  District  No. 
2. 

Andrew  J.  Pietsch,  District 
No.  3. 

Joseph  C.  Hands,  District  No. 
4. 

Charles  B.  Glenn. 

John  D.  Shoop,  supplies  and 

equipment. 
Charles  D.  Lowry,  assignment 

of  teachers. 
Ella  C.  Sullivan,  District  No. 

1. 

William  C.  Dodge,  District 
No.  2. 

Eliiabeth  W.  Murphy,  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

Rufus  M.  Hitch,  District  No. 
4. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  District  No.  5. 
Kate  Starr  KeUogg,  District 
No.  6. 

Edward  C.  Rosseter,  District 
No.  7. 

Gertrude  E.  English,  District 
No.  8. 

OrviUe  T.  Bright,  District  No. 
». 

Minnie  R.  Cowan,  District 
No.  10. 

William  M.  Roberts,  evening 
and  vocational  schools. 

Samuel  B.  Allison,  special 
divisions. 

Edward  D.  Roberts. 

Anna  E.  Logan. 

A.  C.  Eldredge. 

E.  L.  Harris. 

E.  A.Hotchkiss. 

H.C.Muckley. 

E.  A.  Peterson. 

R.  O.  Kinkead. 

FranlcCody. 

Oliver  G.  Frederick. 

Charles  L.  Spain. 

Mary  A.  S.  Mugan. 

Mrs.  Therese  Townsend. 

H.  S.  Oruver,  grammar  grade 

department. 
Laura  Frasee,  primary  de- 


partment. 
Sdwai 


Edward  A.  Murphy. 

J.  B.  Monlux,  deputy. 
M .  C .  B  ett  inger ,  &st  assistant . 
Melville  Doder,  second  assist- 
ant. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  third 
assistant. 

N.  M.  Williams,  advisory  su- 
perintendent. 
Albert  Kagel. 
Frank  Kroening. 
B.  B.  Jackson. 
EUtabeth  Hall. 
H.  L.  Smith. 
Catherhie  T.  Bryoe. 
Ftora  E.  Pope. 


Newark,  N.J. 


New  Haven.  Conn. 

New  Orleans,  La. . 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 


Superhitendents,  and  name 
or  number  of  the  district  or 
division  over  whidi  they 
have  charge. 


David  B.  Corson,  first  assist- 
ant. 

J.  Wilmer  Kennedy. 

Elmer  K.  Sexton. 

Cephas.  I.  Shirley,  vocational 

trainini;. 
J.  C.  Knowlton. 
C.  C.  Russell. 
J.  C.  McCarthy. 
Nicholas  Bauer,  first  assistant. 
Paul  B.  Habans. 
Associate  superintendents: 
Andrew  W.  Edson,  Divi- 
sion No.  2. 
William  L.  Ettlnger. 
John  H.  Haaren. 
William  Mc Andrew,  Di- 
visions 4  and  5. 
Clarence  E.  Meleney,  Di- 
vision No.  7. 
Edward  B.  Shallow,  Di- 
vision No.  6. 
Gustavo  Straubenmuller, 

Division  No.  3. 
John  H.  Walsh,  Divisicn 
No.  1. 

District  stiperlntendents: 

Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  high 
schools. 

William  A.  Boylan,  Dis- 
tricts 4  and  5. 

William  A.  Campbell, 
Districts  37  and  38. 

John  P.  Conroy,  Districts 
19  and  22. 

John  Dwyer,  Districts  23 
and  24. 

James  M.  Edsall,  Districts 
28  and  30. 

Cornelius  E.  Franklin, 
Districts  20  and  21. 

I.  Edwin  Goldwosser, 
Districts  6  and  7, 

John  Griffin,  Districts  27 
and  29. 

Henry  W.  Jameson,  Dis- 
trtets  13  and  15. 

Henry  E.  Jenkins,  even- 
ing schools. 

Cecil  A.  Kidd,  Distrfets  2 
and  3. 

James  Lee,  Districts  16 
and  17. 

Charles  W.  Lyon,  Dis- 
tricts 39  and  40. 

James  J.  McCabe,  Dis- 
tricts 31  and  34. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  McGray, 
Districts  8  and  12. 

Wniiam  J.  O'Shea,  Dis- 
tricts 10  and  11. 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  jr., 
Districts  41  and  b. 

James  J.  Reynolds,  Dis- 
tricts 45  and  46. 

John  S.  Roberts,  Districts 
1  and  9. 

Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  Di»- 
Wcts  43  and  44. 

Edward  W.  Stitt,  recrea- 
tion centers,  vacation 
schools,  and  play- 
grounds. 

Grace  C.  Strachan,  Dis- 
tricts 33  and  36. 
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City. 


Saperintendents,  and  name 
or  number  of  the  district  or 
division  over  which  they 
have  charge. 


City. 


Superintendents,  and  name 
or  number  of  the  district  or 
division  over  which  they 
have  charge. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Oakland,  Cal  

Omaha,  Nebr...., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 


Portland,  Oreg. . . 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va... 


District  superintendents— 
Continued. 
Joseph  8.  Tavlor,  Dis- 
tricts 26  and  26. 
Benjamin  Veit,  Districts 
32  and  36. 
-  Joseph  H .  Wade,  Distrfets 
14  and  18. 
E.Morris  Cox. 
Lewis  B.  Avery. 
N.M.  Graham. 
Belle  M.  Ryan. 
Associate  superintendents: 
George  wheeler. 
Oliver  P.  Comman. 
Albert  H.  Raub. 
JohnC.  Frasee. 
Louis  Nusbaum. 
District  superintendents: 
William  L.  Welsh,  Dis- 
trict No.  1. 
John  Christopher,  Dis- 
trict No.  2. 
William  W.  Brown,  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 
Theodore  L.  MaoDowell, 

District  No.  4. 
Milton  C.  Cooper,  Distrkst 
No.  5. 

Charles  H.  Brelsford,  Dis- 
trict No.  6. 

John  L.  Shroy,  District 
No.  7. 

Uolman  White,  District 
No.  8. 

Samuel  L.  Chew,  District 
No.  9. 

Robert  L.  Bums,  District 

No.  10. 
Associate  superintendents: 
Samuel  Andrews,  Central 

District. 
R.  M.  Bherrard,  East  End 

Distrtet. 
8.  8.  Baker,  South  Side 

Distrk>t. 
C.  H.  Garwood,  North 

Side  District. 

D.  A.  Grout. 
Chas.  A.  Rice. 

Albert  H.  Hill,  first  assistant. 
K.  J.  Hoke,  second  assistant. 

E.  E.  Smith,  third  assistant. 


Rodiester,  N.  Y... 
St.  Louis,  Mo  


St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
SanFrancisoo,Cal. 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Syraoose.  N.  Y.... 

Toledo,  Ohk)  

Washington,  D.C. 


Worcester,  Mass.. 


Alfred  P.  Fletcher. 
Joseph  P.  O'Hem. 
C.  G.  Rathmann. 
Geo.  Piatt  Knox. 
W.  J.  8.  Bryan. 
Henry  J.  Gerling. 
Helen  M.  Eustace. 
Deputy  superintendents: 
Thomas  L.  Heaton. 
Wm.  B.  Howard. 
Archibald  J.  Cloud. 
Wm.  H.  DeBell. 
Mary  Magner. 
Frank   E.   Willard,  North 

Section. 
Edward  G.  Quigley,  South 

Section. 
A  1  m  1  n  a  George,  primary 

grades. 
None  found. 
H.  L.  Hutchins. 
Stephen  E.  Kramer. 
RosooeConkling  Bruce. 
Supervising  principals: 

Bernard     Janney,  First 

Division. 
Ben  W.  Murch,  Second 

Divisfon. 
Robert  L.  Haycock,  Thfrd 

Division. 
Walter    B.  Patterson, 

Fourth  Division. 
Selden   M.    Ely,  Fifth 

Division. 
Flora  L.  Hendley,  Sixth 

Divisk>n. 
Ephraim    G.  Kimball, 

Seventh  Division. 
Aime  Beers  Eighth  Divi- 
sion. 

H  o  s  m  e  r  M.  Johnson, 

Ninth  Division. 
John  C.   Nalle,  Tenth 

Divisfon. 
Marion  P  .  Shadd, 

Eleventh  Division. 
Winfield  S.  Montgomery, 

Twelfth  Division. 
James  E.  Walker,  Thir- 
teenth Division. 
John  F.  Gannon. 
Alice  Louise  Harris. 
Walter  8.  Young. 


VII — County  Superintendents. 


County. 

Superintendent. 

County. 

Superintendent. 

ALABAMA. 

Baldwm.  

Barbour  

Bibb  

BuUock  

L.  E.  Bjmun,  Jones. 

J.  S.  Lambert,  Bay  Minette. 

J.  T.  Searcy,  Clajrion. 

A.  W.  Hayes,  CentervOle. 

L.  J.  Weston,  Cleveland,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  1. 
George  R.  Hall,  James. 
C.  H.  Lewis,  Greenville. 
H.  T.  Person  1,  Anniston. 

ALABAMA— COntd. 

Chambers  

Chilton  

Clav  

Coffee  

G.  H.  Bamett,  Lafayette. 
John  H.  Blair,  Center. 
Willie  T.  Bean,  Clanton. 
W.  J.  Dansby,  Butler. 
T.  L.  Head,  jr..  Grove  Hill. 
W.  T.  Harwell,  Ashland. 
G.  B.  Boman.  Heflin. 
C.  H.  Byrd,  Enterprise. 
Joe  Walker,  Tuscumbia. 
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County. 


Superintendent. 


ALA  BAM  A— COntd. 

Conecuh  

Coosa  

Covington.  

Crendhaw  

Culhnan  

Dale  

Dallas.  V  

Dekalb  

Elmore  

Escambia  

Etowah  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Geneva  

Greene  

Hale  

Henry  

Houston  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

T^TTiar  

Lauderdale  

Lawrence  

Lee  

Limestone  

Lowndes  

Mftpon  

Madison  

ICarengo  

Marion  

Marshall.  

MobQe  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Perry  

Pkskens  

Pike  

Randolph.  

RusselL  

Shelby  

St.  Clair  

Sumter  

Talladega  

Tallapoosa  

Tuscaloosa  

Walker  

Washington.  

Wilcox  

Winston  

ABIZONA. 

Apache  

Cochise  

Coccoino  

Gila  

Graham  

Greenlee  

Maricopa.  

Mohave  

Navajo  

Pima  

Pinal  

Santa  Cruz  

Yavapai  

Yuma  

ABKANSAS.* 

Arkansas  

Ashley  

Baxter  

Benton  

Boone  


R.  E.  L.  Key,  Evergreen. 
Jef  Sox,  Rockford,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2. 

H.  J.  Brogden,  AbMo^ 
T.  A.  Capps,  Lxmam, 
D.  V.  Sxnlth,  Conman. 
R.  Jj.  Marchmann,  Pinrkard. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 

J.  Valdor  Curtis,  Fort  PajTie. 

G.  II.  Howard,  wetunmka. 

W.  S.  Neal,  BrewtoiL 

S.  C.  MoBaniel,  Gadsden. 

Alex.  Smith,  Fayette. 

T.  H.  Roberson,  Russellville. 

J.  W.  Steely.  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  Knoxville. 

G.  N.  Williams,  Greensboro. 

E.  C.  Glover,  AbbeviUe. 
J.  M.  Odom,  Dothan. 

C.  S.  Brewton,  Scottsboro. 
P.  M.  McNeil,  BirminghanL 

E.  R.  Harris,  Vernon. 

D.  O.  Warren,  Florence. 
W.  S.  Dill,  Moulton. 

J.  A.  Albright,  Opelika. 
M.  K.  Clements,  Athens. 

H.  R.Williamson  HayneviUe. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegee. 

S.  R.  Butler,  Huntsville. 
B.  F.  Gilder,  Linden. 
H.  W.  McKenzie.  Hamilton. 
R.  Lee  Barnes,  Gimtersvllle. 
S.  S.  Murphy,  MobQe. 
J.  A.  Barnes,  Roy. 
G.  W.  Covington,  Montgom- 
ery. 

J.  C.  Tidwell,  New  Decatur. 
Chas.  C.  Johnson,  Marion. 
J.  W.  Dowdle,  Carrollton. 
J.  M.  Sanders,  Troy. 
J.  N.  Word,  Wedowee. 

F.  M.  de  Graffenried,  Scale. 
S.  P.  Williamson,  Sterrett,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  1. 
P.  McClendon,  Ashville. 
R.  B.  Callaway.  Livingston. 
M.  T.  Linder,  Talladega. 

G.  L.  BeU,  Dadeville. 
Perry  B.  Hughes,  Tuscaloosa. 
A.  S.  Scott,  Jasper. 

W.  S.  Pearce,  Koenton. 
Will  M.  Cook^Camden. 
J.  M.  Bums,  Double  Springs, 
R.  F.  D.  1^0. 1. 


George  Brown,  St.  Johns. 
Minnie  Lintz,  Tombstone. 
Lenore  Frances,  Flagstaff. 
Mabry  Crozier.  Globe. 
S.  C.  Heywood,  Thatcher. 
J,  W.  Aker,  Clifton. 
J.  A.  Riggins,  Phoenix. 
Mrs.  L.  jTLassell^ingman. 
Joseph  Peterson,  Ilolbrook. 
W.  M.  Pryce,  Tucson. 
Lola  Le  Baron,  Florence. 
Mrs.  Josephine  »axon,Nogales. 
W.  Curtfa  Miller.  Prescott. 
C.  Louise  Boehringer,  Yuma. 


J.  M.  Henderson,  DeWitt. 
Guy  E.  Smith,  Hamburg.* 
B.  A.  Spradlin.  Mt.  Home.* 
W.  R.  Edwards,  Bentonville. 
J.  W.  Nkiholson,  Capps.* 


County. 


ABKANSAS—OOntd. 


Bradley  

Calhoun  

Carroll: 

Eastem  distrfet. 

Western  dibtrict. 

Chicot  

Clark  

Clay: 

Eastern  district. 

Western  district. 

Cleburne  

Cleveland  

Columbia  

Conway  

Craighead  

Crawford  

Crittendon  

Cross  

Dallas  

Desha  

Drew  

Faulkner  

Franklin: 

Ozark  district. . . 

Charleston  district 

Fulton  

Garland  

Grant  

Greene  


Hempstead  

Hot  Spring  

Howard  

Lidependenoe. 

Izard  

Jackson  , 

Jefferson  , 

Johnson  

Lafayette  , 

Lawrence  

Lee  , 

Lincoln  

Little  River... 


tuthem  district. 
Northern  district. 

Lonoke  

Madison  


Marion  

Miller  

Mississippi  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Nevada  

Newton  

Ouachita  

Perry  

Phillips  

Pike  

Poinsett  

Polk  

Pope  

Prairie  

Pulaski  

Randolph  

Saline  

Scott  

Searcy  

Sebastian  

Sevier  

Sharp: 

Northern  district. 

Southern  district. 

St.  Francis  

Stone  


Union.. 


Superintendent. 


B.  L.  HerrlngLWarren.* 
L.  A.  Talbot,  Harrell.* 

J.  C.  Bunch.  Berryville.* 
M.  L.  McCall,  Eureka  Springs. 
U.  C.  Barnett,  Dermott.* 
B.  M.  Mace,  Arkadelphia.* 

W.  H.  Whiston,  Greenway.* 
N.  E.  Hicks,  Datto.* 
Fred  Moore,  Heber  Springs. 
J.  P.  Snipes,  New  Edinburg.* 
W.  A.  Jackson,  McNeU.* 
Jas.  L.  Lucas,  Center  Ridge.* 
A.  J.  Barrett,  Jonesboro.* 
H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Buren. 
T.  P.  Johnson,  Earle. 
H.  A.  Woodward,  Wynne.* 
J.  J.  Harrison,  Fwdyoe.* 
L.  M.  Gary,  Duma.* 
W.  C.  Cruce,  Monticello.* 
J.  M.  C.  Vaughter,  Conway.* 

J.  J.  Partain,  Altus.* 
G.  L.  Ames.  Charleston.* 
J.  G.  Albright,  Salem.* 

D.  A.  Crockett,  Hot  Springs. 
T.  Nathan  Nail,  Sheridan.* 
W.  K.  KeUey,  Paragould,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  3. 
J.  W.  Ramsey,  Washington.* 
W.  D.  Leiper,  Malvern.* 
R.  H.  Kolb,  Center  Point.* 
Sidney  Pickens.  Batesville.* 
W.  E.  Schultz,  Melboiune.* 

E.  H.  Bowman.  Newport. 

A.  W.  Lowe,  Pine  Bluil. 

B.  M.  RiddeU,  Clarksville.* 
J.  F.  Bright,  LewisviUe.* 

R.  C.  Waldron.  Black  Rock.* 
T.  A.  Futrall,  Marianna. 
W.  A.  Fish,  Star  City.* 

D.  P.  Holmes,  Ashdown.* 

G.  A.  Soott.  Booneville.* 
Reedy  Buzoee,  Blaine.* 

E.  R.  Robinson.  Lonoke. 

W.  A.  Eastorling,  Hunts- 
ville.* 

Fred  Williams,  Flippin.* 
John  Winham.  Texarkanaa. 
J.  D.  Swift,  Blytheville. 
David  Bowen.  Brinkley. 
W.  G.  Miller,  Mount  Ida. 

C.  M.  Hirst,  Emmet.* 
A.  B.  Arbaugh,  Jasper. 

G.  W.  Preddy,  Camden.* 
W.  B.  Loudermilk,  Adona.* 
E.  M.  Pipkin,  jr..  Helena.* 
J.  n.  Webb,  Delight.* 

H.  B.  Thorn,  Harris  burg. 
W.  H.  Pigg.  Mena. 

H.  A.  Rushing.  Atkins.* 
J.  C.  Griflan,  Hickory  Plains. 
R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock. 
R.  A.  Mock,  Reyno.* 

D.  M.  McCorvey.  HaskeU.* 
C.  Henderson,  Waldron.* 
J.  G.  Ferguson,  Marshall.* 

I  L.  M.  Red  wine.  Greenwood. 
Geo.  W.  Lewis,  Horatto.* 

M.  A.  KeUett,  WiUiford.* 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Cave  City.* 
1  J.  M.  Wibon,  Forrest  City  * 
Tolly     T.    HaU,  Mountain 
View.* 

'  Peny  Nelson,  El  Dorado.* 


*  County  examiners  only. 
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County. 


ABKANSAS— COntd. 

Van  Buren  

Washington  

White  

Woodruff: 
Northern  district. 

Southern  district. 

YoU: 
Southern  district. 
Northern  district. 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Qlenn  

Humboldt  

Imperial  

Inyo  ;  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Menaocino  

Meroed  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

San  Fianoisoo  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. . . 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cms  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  


Superintendent. 


A.  J.  Powell,  Bee  Branch.* 
W.  F.  Buck,  FayetteviUe.* 
J.  F.  Boggs,  Searcy. 


Woodbury,  Mo- 
Cotton 


Thos.  W 

Crary.* 
C.    C.  Hunnloutt, 

Plant.* 

M.  Sullfvant,  Danville.* 
T.  A.  Wright,  Centervifle.* 


Geo.  W.  Frlck,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Vallem,  Sheri- 
dan, Nev. 

W.  II.  Oreenhalgh,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutneribrd,  Oro- 
vnie. 

Teresa  Rivara,  San  Andreas. 
Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 
Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  Martinez. 
Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 

S.  B.  Wilson,  Placerville. 

E.  W.  Lindsay,  Fresno. 
S.  M.  Chaney,  Willows. 
Geo.  Underwood.  Eureka. 
A.  P.  Shibley,  ElCentro. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 
L.  £.  Chenoweth,  Bakersneld. 
J.  E.  Meadows,  Hanford. 
Mhierva  Ferguson,  Lakeport. 

F.  Brunhouse,  Susan ville. 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 
CraigCunningham,  Madera. 
Jas/B.  Davidson,  San  Raiael. 
John  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 
Mrs.  Anna  Porterfield,  Ukiah. 
Margaret  Sheehv,  Merced. 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris,  Alturas. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hays,  Bridgeport. 
Geo.  Schultzberg,  Salinas. 
Lena  A.  Jackson.  Napa. 

R.  J.  Fitegerald,  Nevada  City. 

R.  P.  MitcheU,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  *DonneUey, 
Quincy. 

Raymond  Cree^Riverside. 

Carolyne  M.  Webb,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  HolUster. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino. 

John  F.  West,  San  Diego. 

Alfred  Ronoovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 
W.  S.  Wight,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Roy  W .  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 
Mamie   V.    Lehner,  Santa 

Barbara. 
D.  T.  Bateman,  San  Jose. 
Champ  S.  Price,  Santa  Crux. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham, 

Redding. 
Belle  Alexander,  DownievlIIe. 
W.  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Florence  M.  Barnes,  Santa 

Rosa. 

Frank  Bacon,  Modesto. 
Liuie  Vagedes,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bluff. 


County. 


CAUFOBN1  A— oontd , 
Trinity  


Tulare  

Tuolumne.. 

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Alamosa. . , 

Adams  

Arapahoe.. 

Archuleta. . 


Baca. 
Bent. 


Boulder. . 
Chaffee... 


Cheyenne... 
Clear  Creek.. 


Conejos.. 
Costilla... 
Crowley., 
Custer.... 


Delta... 
Denver.. 

Dolores.. 
Douglas. . 


Eagle... 
Elbert.. 
El  Paso. 


Fremont. 


Gvfield. 
Gilpin... 


Grand  

Gunnison. 
Hinsdale. . 


Huerfano.... 

Jackson  

Jefferson..., 

Kiowa  

Kit  Carson. 
Lake  


La  Plata. 
Larimer.. 


Las  Animas. , 

Lincoln  

Ivogan  , 

Mesa  


Mhieral. 


Moffat  

Montezuma. 
Montrose.... 
Morgan  


Otero.. 
Om*y.. 
Park... 


Superintendent. 


Maude  I.  Schroter,  Weaver- 
ville. 

J.  E.  Buckman,  Visalia. 
G.  P  .  Morgan.  Sonora. 
Jas.  E.  Rejmolds^entura. 
Harriett  S.  Lee,  Woodland. 
Jennie  Malaley,  Marysville. 


Ada  Sunquist^Alamosa. 
Helen  Lamb/Brighton. 
Clarence  E.  Eddieblute,  Lit- 
tleton. 

J.  O.  Vermillion,  Pagosa 
Springs. 

Earl  C.  Denney,  Springfield. 

Allie  V.  Richmond,  Las  Ani- 
mas. 

J.  H.  Shriber.  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rose  W.  Ridgeway,  Bu- 
ena  Vista. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Weir,  Chey- 
enne Wells. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Gleason, 
Georgetown. 

F.  O.  Soule,  Sanford. 

Luther  E.  Bean.  Blanca. 

Walter  Dalby,  Ordway. 

Dr.  W.  8.  Butterbaugh,  West- 
cllffe. 

Mrs.  Adah  Price,  Delta. 
Mrs.  Enuna  G.  Seldon,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custiss,  Rfeo. 
Mrs.  Maude  Hosklns,  Castle 
Rock. 

Ollie  Graham,  Reddifle. 

Nora  Deu  Free,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Anna  8.  Garwood,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  Tlppett  Westerman, 
Glenwood  Springs. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  F.  Mabee,  Cen- 
tral City. 

Rhea  Gallhiger,  Kremmling. 

Luella  Johnson,  Gunnison. 

Mrs.  Alice  Harkness,  Lake 
City. 

Samuel  J.  Capps,  Walsenbuig. 
Mrs.  Mhmie  Bock,  Walden. 
Bemess  Bunger,  Golden. 
NeUie  E.  Lyfle,  Eads. 
Jennie  L.  Tressel,  Burlington. 
Mrs.  Marion  V.  CrispeU,  Lead- 
\ille. 

Florence  Salabar,  Durango. 
Emma  T.  Wllkins,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 
Mrs.  Delia  Winder,  Hugo. 
Flora  A.  Allison.  Sterling. 
Mrs.  ElizalMth  Hinton,  Grand 

Junction. 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  No. 

Creede. 
George  W.  Norvell,  Craig. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Taylor,  Cortely. 
Emma  Full,  Montrose. 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  White,  Fort 

Morgan. 
S.  S.  Phillips,  La  Junta. 
Alma  Brookway.  Om*y. 
Nettie  King,  Fafrplay. 


*  County  examiners  only. 
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COLORADO— contd. 

Phffllps  

Pitkin  

Prowers  

Pueblo  

Rio  Blanco  

RioOrande  

Roatt.  

Saguache  

San  Juan.  

San  MteueL  

Sedgwick  

Summit.  

TeUer  

Washington  

Weld  

Yuma.  

DXLAWARB. 

Kent  

Newcastle  

Sussex  


Alachua.  

Baker  

Bay  

Bradford.  

Brevard  , 

Calhoun.  

Citrus  

Clay  

Columbia  

Dade  

De  Soto  

Duval  

Escambia  

Franklin  

Qadsden  

Hamilton  

Hernando  

Hillsboro  

Holmes  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Lafojrette  

Lake.  

Lee  

Leon.  

Levy  

Liberty  

Madison  

Hanatee  

Marion  

Monroe  

Nassau.  

Orauge  

Osceola  

Palm  Beach  


Pasco  

Pfaiellas  

Polk  

Putnam  , 

St.  John  

St.  Lucie  

Santa  Rosa.. 
Seminole  


Addle  J.  Zimmerman,  Ho( 
yoke. 

E&el  HishibothtUn,  Aspeb. 
Mary  Z.  Lake.  Lamar. 
Mrs.  Lillie  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 
Mrs.  Charity  Brown  Smith, 

Meeker. 
Charles  B.  Hart,  Monte  Vista. 
Mrs.  BmmaH.  Peck,  Hayden. 
8.  £.  Forbes,  Saguache. 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Keyser,  Sil- 

verton. 

Bertha  L.  Cameron,  TeUuride. 
Basse  Law,  Julesburg. 
Jane  Torkington,  Brecken- 
ridge. 

Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Majrs,  Crip- 
ple Creek. 
&us.  Rose  Bachman,  Akron. 
A.  B.  Copeland,  Qreeley. 
Clara  Tegner,  wray. 


James  E  Carroll,  Dover. 
Elmer  L.  Cross,  New  Castle. 
Ernest  J.  Hardesty,  George- 
town. 


J.  L.  KeUey,  Oahiesville. 
W.  A.  Dopson,  Maoclenny. 

E.  L.  Brigman,  Panama  City. 

F.  G.  ScheU,  Lake  Butler. 

E.  E.  Maoev,  Eau  Gailie. 

J.  Flake  Durham,  Blount»- 
town. 

R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness. 
W.  H.  Btggs,  Green  Cove 

Springs. 
J.  W.  Bums,  Lake  City. 
R.  E.  HaU,  Miami. 
J.  O.  Bickley,  Arcadia. 

F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jackson- 
ville. 

A.  S.  Edwards,  Pensaoola. 
A.  A.  Core,  ApieUachioola. 
C.  H.  Gray,  Qulncy. 
J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 
W.  A.  Thaxton,  Brooksvllle. 
Marshall  Moore,  Tampa. 
T.  J.  McDade,  Bonlfay. 
Charles  B.  King,  Marknna. 
8.  H.  Taylor,  MonticeUo. 

G.  N.  Trawick,  Mayo. 

W.  T.  Kennedy,  UmatiUa. 
Joseph   W.    Sherrlll,  Fort 
Myers. 

H.  H.  Isler,  Tallahassee. 
Thomas  W.  Price,  Bronson. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  Bristol. 

G.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 

W.  M.  Rowlett,  Bradentown- 
J.  H.  Brinson,  Ocala. 
Virefl  8.  Lowe,  Key  West. 
L.  L.  Owens,  Evergreen. 
J.  F.  McKinnon,  Orlando. 

C.  E.  YoweU,  Kissimmee. 

H.  W.  Lewis,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Dade  City. 
Dixie  M.  HoUlns,  Clearwater. 
Chester  A.  Parker,  Bartow. 
J.  D.  Cottingham,  Palatka. 

D.  D.  Corbett,  St.  Augustine. 
J.  W.  Hodge,  VlWng. 

J.  T.  Diamond,  Milton. 
D.  L.  Thrasher,  Sanford. 


FLOBiDA— oontd. 


Sumter  

Suwanee.. 

Taylor  

Volusia... 
Wakulla.. 
Walton... 


Washington.. 


Appling  

Bacon  

Baker  , 

Baldwin  

Banks  , 

Barrow  

Bartow  

Ben  Hill  

Berrien  

Bibb  

Bleckley  

Brooks  

Bryan  

Bulloch  

Burke  

Butts  

Calhoun  

Camden  

Campbell  

Candler  

Carroll  

Catoosa  

Charlton  

Chatham  

Chattahoochee  

Chattooga  

Cherokee  

Clarke  

Clay  

Clayton  

Clinch  

Cobb  

Coffee  

Colquitt  

Columbia  

Coweta  

Crawford  

Crisp  

Dade  

Dawson  

Decatur  

Dekalb  

Dodge  

Dooly  

Dougherty  

Douglas  

Early  

Echols  

EfTlmdiam  

Elbert  

Emanuel  


Evans  

Fannin  

Fayette  

Floyd  

Forsyth  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gilmer  

Glascock  

Glynn  

Gordon  

Grady  

Greene  

Gwinnett... 


G.  H.  Tompkins,  Wildwood. 
J.  W.  O'Hara,  Live  Oak. 
Festus  8.  Jackson,  Perry, 
C.  R.  M.  Sheppard,  De  Land. 
C.  K.  Allen,  Sopchoppy. 
Dan  N.  Trotman, DeFuniak. 


ome,  Vernon. 


H.  J.  Parker,  Baxley. 
Geo.  A.  Taylor,  Alma. 
J.  H.  Hall,  Newton. 

N.  H.  Bullard,  MlUedgeviUe. 
J.  T.  Wise,  Baldwin. 
W.  M.  Holsenbeck,  Winder. 
Henry  Milam,  Cartersville. 
R.  J.  Prentiss.  Fitzgerald. 
W.  G.  Avera,  Nashville. 
C.  H.  Bruce,  Macon. 

I.  A.  Willis 'Cochran- 
John  F,  McCall,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Pembroke, 
B.  K.  OlUCf,  Statesboro. 

E.  B.  (Jre^liam,  \Va>Tiesboroi, 
Hufih  Mallet,  Jackson. 

B .  ^V .  F  or  tson ,  A  r  1  i  ngtoo, 
T.  K.  < ' :  ts*^  y ,  S  t .  Af ar  vs. 
W.  II.  MeLarin,  Fairbum. 
A.  H.  Stapler  Metter. 

E.  T.  Steed,  CarrolUon. 
Ansel  M.  Bandv,  TUngpdd. 
L.  E.  Mjilliird,  i'olkston. 
Otis  Ashniore,  Savannah, 

C.  K.  Howard,  Cusseta. 
8.  K.  Jones,  Suramerville, 
T.  A.  Doss, Canton. 

T.  H.  Dozier,  Athens. 
E.  K.  King,  Fort  Caines. 
J.  II.  Hiiie,  Forest  Park. 
M.  A.i'omelius,  ilomerville, 
Bernard  Awtrey,  M^irietta. 
J.  Uordou  Flovd,  Dou|^. 
Lee  S.  D  ism  nice,  Moultrie, 
J.  L.  Weeks,  AppIinR. 
J.  E.  PendergrastjNewnaa. 
J.  N.  Andrews.  Roberta. 
J.  W.  Bivins.Cordele. 
8.  J.  Hale,  Trenton. 
E.  L.  Fowler.  Dawson ville. 
J.  8.  Bradwell,  Bainbrldge. 
R.  E.  Carroll,  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harrell,  Eastman. 
E.  G.  Greene,  Vienna. 
R.  H.  Warren,  Albany. 
G.  T.  McLarty,  Dougiasvine. 
E.  A.  Evans,  Blakely. 
J.  Oi  Prlne,  Statenvflte. 
A.  E.  Byrd,  Guyton. 
T.  T.  G]ftv«laiid,  Elberton. 
Robwt  K.  RoanlarMi  BwatoB* 
boro. 

R.  M.  Girardeau.  Claxton. 

J.  W.  Huriies,  Blue  Ridge. 

W.  N.  D.  Dixon,  Fayetteville. 

J.  C.  King,  Rome. 

C.  L.  Harris.  Gumming. 

J.  W.  McFarland,  Camesville. 

E.  C.  Merry,  Atlanta. 

J.  8.  Hudson,  Ellijay. 

E.  B.  Rogers.  Gibson. 

N.  H.  Ballard,  Brunswick. 

Ernest  Dillard,  Calhoun. 

J.  S.  Weathers, Cairo. 

W.  A.  Purks,  White  Platos. 

C.  R.  Ware,  Lawrenoeville. 
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County. 


Supeiinteiideot. 


Comity. 


Saperintendeot. 


OBOKOiA— contd, 

Habersham  

HaU  

Hancock  

Haralson  

Harris  

Hart  

Heard  

Henry  

Houston  

Irwin  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jell  Davis  

Jefferson  

Jenkins  

Johnson  

Jooes  

Laurens  

Lee  

Liberty  

Lincoln  

Lowndes  

Lumpkin  

Macon  

Madison  

Marion  

McDuffle  

Mcintosh  

Meriwether  

MiUer  

Milton  

Mitchell  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Murray  

Muscogee  

Newton  

Oconee  

Oglethorpe  

Paulding  

Pickens  

Pierce  

Pike  

Polk  

Pulaski  

Putnam  

Quitman  

Rabun  

Randolph  

Rlchm(n]d  

Rockdale  

Bchley  

Screven  

Spalding  

Stephens  

Stewart  

Sumter  

Talbot  

Taliaferro  

Tattnall  

Taylor  

Telfair  

Terrell  

Thomas  

Tift  

Toombs  

Towns  

Troup  

Turner  

Twiggs  

Union  

Upson  

walker  

Walton  

Ware  


P.  R.  lYie,C]arkeeviUe. 
J.  D.  Underwood.  Qalnesyille 
J.  L.  McCjesl^, 


John  W.  White,  ^...^ 
Tom  Wisdom,  Chipley. 
W.  B.  Morris.  Hartwell. 
Hope  H.  Cook,  CooksvUle. 
R.  O.  Jackson,  McDoDongh. 

F.  M.  Greene,  Perry. 
J.  W.  Weaver  OclUa. 
L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.  M.  EUzer^Montieello. 

A.  B.  Horsey JEazlehurst. 
H.  E.  Smith,  Bartow. 

W.  V.  Lanier,  MiUen. 
R.  L.  Sumner,  WrightBville. 
E.  W.  Sammons,  Gray. 
Z.  Whltehurst,  Dublin. 
C.  M.  McEIeniiey,  Smithville. 
E.  B.  Way,  Flemington. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Crawford,  Lincoln- 
tmi. 

J.  H.  O^Quiiin,  Valdosta. 
J.  J.  Setibolt,  Dahlonega. 
J.  P.  XolKon,  Oglethorpe. 
J.  A.  Gri{1)th,Danielsvnie. 
T,  B.  Uainey,Buena  Vista. 
M.  W,  Duim,Thon\«on. 
W-  A.  Branson,  DiUien. 
W  S  Howell.  Greenville. 

B.  B.  Bush, Colquitt. 
Wm.  Rhodes,  Alpharetta. 

B.  W.  DavL^,  Camilla. 
T.  H.  Phina?ee,  Forsyth. 

A.  B.  Hutches;on,Moillit  Ver- 
non. 

E.  S.  Bird,  Madison. 

R .  Noel  Steed,  Spring  Place. 
J.  L.  Bond, Columbus. 

O.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  W.  Mc^ATiorter,  Watklns- 
villo. 

M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
H.  c.  Scogf?ins,  Dallas. 

C.  II.  Cox  ,  Jasper. 

R.  D.  Thomas,  Blacksbear. 

G.  B.  Rldlev,  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 

F.  B.  Asben,Hawkins%  llle. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton, 

H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  BurtoD. 
Walter  McMichael,  Cutbbcrt  , 
Lairton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 
T.  D.  O'Eelly,  Cooyers. 

E.  L.  Bridges,  Ell^Hne. 
H.  I.  Araett ,  Sylvania. 
J.  O,  A.  MOler, Pomona. 
J.  T,  Allman.Tocroa. 
W.  T.  Hallidav,  Lumpkin. 
W.  S.  Moore,  Am erlcoa. 
H.  P.  Hewitt.  Talbotton. 
S.  J.  Flynt,  Sharon. 
L  S.  Smith, Reidsville. 

A.  S.  Wallace,  Butler. 
T.  P.  Windsor,  McRae. 

J.  W.  F.  Lowrey,  Dawson. 
J.  S.  Searcy,  Thomasville. 
R.  F.  Keresy,  Tifton. 

G.  C.  Brantley,  Lvcms. 
R.  A.  Kimsey,Hiawas8ee. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 
Judson  Johnson,  Rebecca. 

B.  S.  Fltspatrick,  FHzpatrick. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blairsville. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Favette. 

R.  L.  Paine,  Social  Circle. 
J.  R.  Bourn,  Waycross. 


OBOBOIA— CODtd. 

Warren  

Washington  

Watne  

Webster  

Wheeler  

White  

Whitfield  

Wilcox  

Wilkes  

Wilkinson  

Worth  


Ada  

Adams  

Bannock... 
Bear  Lake., 
Benewah. . . 
Bingham. . . 


Blaine  

Boise  

Bonner  

Bonneville. 
Boundary.. 


Canyon  

Cassia  

Clearwater. 

Custer  

Elmore.... 


Franklin... 
Fremont... 

Gem  

Gooding... 

Idaho  

Jefferson... 
Kootenai. . , 

Latah  

Lemhi  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Madison... 
Minidoka. . 
Nex  Perce. . 

Oneida  

Owyhee  


Power. 


Shoshone  

Teton  

Twin  Falls. . 
Washington. 


ILLINOIS.  1 


Adams  

Alexander. 

Bond  

Boone  


Brown  

Biu-eau  

Calhoun  

Carroll  

Cass  

Champaign. . 

Christian  

Clark  

Clay  

Clinton  

Coles  

Cook  

Crawford  

Cumberland. 

Dekalb  

Dewitt  


R.  W.  Ware,  Camak. 

J.  C.  Harman,  Sandersville. 

B.  D.  Puroell,  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Souter.  Preston. 
J.  R.  Auld,  Erick. 

T.  V.  Cantrell,  jr. ,  Cleveland. 

J.  C.  Sapp,  Dalton. 

E.  S.  Hamilton,  Abbeville. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
J.  H.  Hoover,  Irwinton. 
Walter  R.  Sumner,  Sylvester. 


Ivy  M.  Wilson,  Boise. 
J.  D.  Neale.  CounciL 
Bertha  L.  Atkin,  Pocatello. 
Alfred  A.  Hart,  Paris. 
Ruth  E.  Gerhart,  St.  Maries. 
Mrs.  Lula  E.  Smith,  Black- 
foot. 

Frances  Mills,  HaOey. 
Helen  Wilson,  Idaho  Citv. 
J.  W.  Ramsey,  Sandpoint. 
Ella  M.  MiUer,  Idaho  Falls. 
Margaret    Moore,  Bonners 
Ferry. 

Z.  Fay  Fowler,  Caldwell. 
Mae  Lowe,  Albion. 
Mrs.  Mayme  Fisher,  Orofino. 
Jennie  If.  Kelleher,  Challi«. 
Leora  H.  Lockman,  Mountain 

Home. 
Henry  SlimDSon,  Preston. 
Harriet  C.Wood,  St.  Anthony. 
Bessie  Van  Harten,  Emmett. 
Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 
John  J.  Staley,  Grau  ^• 
WOlard  S.  Burton, 


John  J.  Staley,  Grangeville. 
WOlard  S.  Burton,  Kigby. 
R.  C.  Egbers,  Coeur  d^Alene. 
Catherine  T.  Brvden,  Moscow. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Diggles,  Salmon. 
Retta  F.  MartinVNez  Perce. 
Stella  Cook,  Shoshone. 
A.  F.  Rasmussen,  Rexburg. 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Sullivan.  Rupert 
Ethel  E.  Redfleld.  Lewiston. 
James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hurless,  Silver 
City. 

Madge  E.  Whistler,  American 
Fails. 

Florence  M.  Zumhof,  Wallace. 
Ezra  C.  Dalby.  Driers. 
Bertha  Noel,  Twin  Falls. 
Edna  Lockwood,  Weiser. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincv. 
Latira  I.  Milford,  Cairo.* 
William  E.  White,  Greenville. 
Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 
dere. 

C.  W.  Sellars,  Mount  Sterling. 

G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 
S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 
John  Hay.  Mount  Carroll. 
William  E.  Buck,  Virginia. 
Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 

H.  L.  Fowkes,  Tavlorv  ille. 
Harold  Bright,  MarshaU. 
G.  O.  Lewis,  Louisville. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyle. 
W.  Ed.  Millar,  Charleston. 
E.  J.  Tobln.  OUcago  (C.  H.). 
James  T.  A  they ,  Robinson. 
L.  C.Markwell,  Toledo. 

W.  W.  Coultas,  Sycamore. 
John  L.  Costley,  Clinton. 


lElected  Nov.  8, 1910,  for  term  of  four  years. 
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ILLINO0— COOtd. 

Douglas  

Dupage  

Edgar  

Edwards  

Effingham  

Fayette  

Ford  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallatin  

Greene  

Gnindv  

Hamilum  

Hancock  

Hardin.  

Henderson  

Henry  

Iroquois  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jefferson  

Jersey  

Jo  Daviess  

Johnson  

Kane  

Kankakee  

KendaU  

Knox  

Lake  

La  Salle  

Lawrence  

Lee....:  

Livingston  

Logan  

liaoon  

Macoupin  

Madison  

Marion  

IdRi-ghftll  

Mason  

MfWi'ao  

McDonough  

McHenry  

McLean  

Menard  

Mercer  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Moultrie  

Ogle  

Peoria  

Perry  

Piatt  

Pike  

Pope  

Pobski  

Putnam  

Randolph  

Richland  

Rock  Island  

Saline  

Sangamon  

Schuyler  

Scott  

Shelby  

Stark  

St.  Clair  

Stephenson  

Tazewell  

Union  

Vermilion  

Wabash  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

White  


B.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
Grant  Baldhig,  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 
F.  E.  Crawiord,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 
M.  M.  Cook,  Lewistown. 
J.  L.  Greenlee,  Equality. 
Rollins  L.  Scott,  Carroflton. 

C.  H.  Root.  Morris. 

W.  W.  Daily,  McLeansboro. 
S.  D.  Faris,  Carthage. 
Hattie  M.  Rittenhouse,  Eliza- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  BeaU.  Oquawka. 

A.  L.  Odenweller,  Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Gflbreath.  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  Aken,  Murphysboro. 
E.  B.  Brooks,  Newton. 
Charles  F.  Lee,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  Jerseyville. 

B.  L.  Birkbeck,  Galena. 
Emma  Rebman,  Vienna. 
E.  A.  EUis,  Geneva. 

S.  D.  Saltzgiver,  Kankakee. 
George  Elliot,  Bristol. 
W.  F.  Boyles,  Galesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 
W.  R.  Foster,  Ottawa. 
Ed.  Ashbaugh ,  Lawrenceville. 
L.  W.  MiUer,  Dixon. 
W.  E.  Herbert,  Pontiac. 

D.  F.  Nickels,  Lincohi. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlin- 

ville. 

H.  T.  McCrea,  Edwardsvllle. 
M.  A.  Thrasher,  Salem. 

E.  P.  Nichols,  Laoon. 
John  Mehlhop,  Havana. 
W.  A.  Spence,  Metropolis. 
B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shelton.  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore.  Bloomington. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Batterton,  Peters- 
burg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Aledo. 
William  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewey,  Hlllsboro. 
H.  H.  Vasconcellos,  Jackson- 
ville. 

V.  D.  Roughton,  Sullivan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 
Elmo  W.  Lee,  Pinckneyville. 
Chas.  Mcintosh,  Montic^lo. 
John  N.  Clark,  Pittsfleld. 
R.  R.  Randolph,  Oolconda. 
May  S.  Hawkins.  Mound  City. 
W.  A.  Paxson,  Hennepin. 
L.  W.  Von  Behren.  Chester. 
Elmer  Van  ArsdalJ,  Olnev. 
Lou  M.  Harris,  Rock  Island. 
B.  D.  Gates,  Harrisburg. 
E.  C.  Pruitt,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  Rushvllle. 
John  P.  Ward,  Winchester. 
Lee  W.  Frazer,  Shelbyville. 

G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 
W.  A.  Houg^,  Belleville. 
Cyrus  Grove.  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekin. 
Charles  O.  Otrlch,  Jonesboro. 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  Danville. 
W.  H.  Wetzel.  Mount  Carmel. 
J.  D.  Regan,  Monmouth. 
Lee  A.  Friend.  Nashville. 

J.  W.  Galbraith.  Fairfield. 
Charles  H.  Mossberger,  Canni. 


nxiNOB— contd. 

Whiteside  

wm  

Williamson  

Winnebago  

Woodford  

INDIANA. 

Adams  

Allen  

Bartholomew  

Benton  

Blackford  

Boone  

Brown  

Carroll  

Cass  

Clark  

Clay  

CUnton  

Crawford  

Daviess  

Dearborn  

Decatur  

Dekalb  

Delaware  

Dubois  

Elkhart  

Fayette  

Floyd  

Fountein  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gibson  

Grant  

Greene  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Harrison  

Hendricks  

Henry  

Howard  

Huntington  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jay  

Jenerson  

Jennings  

Johnson  

Knox  

Kosciusko  

La^ange  

Laporte   

Lawrence..  

Madison  

Marion  

Marshall  

Martta  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Newton  

Noble  

Ohio  

Orange  

Owen  

Parke  

Perry  

Pike  

Porter  

Posey  , 

Pulaski  , 

Putnam  

Randolph  

Ripley  


H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 
W.  H.  Nevens,  Joliet. 
J.  W.  McKhmey.  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbie  JewlttCraig,  Rock- 
ford. 

Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


E.  S.  Cbristen.  Decatur. 

D.  O.  McComb,  Fort  Wayne. 
Samuel  Sharp,  Ck>lumbus. 

C.  H.  Dodson,  Fowler. 
M.  C.  Townsend,  Hartford 
City. 

E.  MServies,  Lebanon. 
Sylvester  Barnes,  NashviUe. 
P.  B.  Hemmig,  Delphi 

A.  L.  Frantz,  Logansport. 
Saml.  L.  Scott,  Jeffersonville. 
Willis  E.  Akre,  Brazil. 
M.  W.  Salmon,  Frankfort. 
Stuart  A.  Beals,  English. 
A.  O.  Fulkerson,  Washington. 
Geo.  C.  Cole.  Lawrenceburg. 
Frank  C.  Fields,  Greeusburg. 
Lida  Leasure,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Muncie. 
William  Melchior,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

C.  L.  Trusler,  Connersville. 
Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
M.  F.  Livengood,  Covington. 
T.  J.  McCarty,  Brookville. 
Henry  L.  Becker,  Rochester. 
Wilbur  F.  Fisher,  Princeton. 
Charles  H.  Terrell,  Marion. 

D.  C.  Mcintosh,  Worthington. 
John  F.  Haines,  Noblesville. 

G.  J.  Rlchman,  Greenfield. 
A.  O.  Deweese,Corydon. 
Theo.  T.  Martin,  Danville. 

H.  B.  Roberte,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hutson,  Kokon>o. 
C.  Funderburg,  Huntington. 
J.  E.  Payne,  Brownstown. 
Ernest  Lam  son,  Rensselaer. 
W.  R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 
Joseph  H.  Hanna,  Madison. 
8.  E.  Whitoomb,  Vernon. 
Jesse  C.  Webb,  Franklin. 

E.  N.  Haskins,  Vincennes. 

E.  B.  Sarber.  Warsaw. 

F.  G.  Smeltzly,  Lagranpe. 

F.  F.  Heighway,  Crown  Point. 
Fred  R.  Famam,  Laporte. 
L.  B.  Sanders,  Bedford. 

J.  W.  Frazier,  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  S wails,  Indianapolis. 
L.  E.  Steinebach.  Plymouth. 
C.  O.  Williams,  Shoals. 
E.  B.  Wetherow,  Peni. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  CrawfordsviUe. 
W.  D.  Curtis,  Martinsville. 
W.  O.  Schamaub,  Kentland. 
C.  V.  Kllgore,  Albion. 
C.  H.  French.  Rising  Sun. 
C.  E.  Cogswell.  Paoli. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Spencer. 
H.  J.  Skeeters,  Rockville. 
Lee  B.  Mullen.  Cannelton. 
Andrew  Jewell,  Petersburg. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 

G.  E.  Behrens,  Mount  Vernon. 

H.  L.  Rojjers,  Wlnamac. 
L.  G.  Wright,  Greencastle. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester. 
C.  R.  Hertonstehi,  Versailles. 
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Superintendent. 


C.  M.  George,  Ruahville. 
W.  8.  Orlffith.  Scottsburg. 
W.  Everson,  Shelby ville. 
J.  W.  StrasseU,Kockport. 
C.  W.  Cannon.  Knox. 
Ralph  Longfieid,  South  Bend. 
H.  Lyle  Shank,  Angola. 
Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 
O.  M.  Given,  Florence. 
Bralnard  Hooker,  La  Fayette. 
L.  D.  Summers,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemathy,  Liberty. 
F.  C.  Ra^land,  Evansville. 
R.  H.  Valentine,  Newport. 
J.  M.  Propst,  Terre  Haute. 
R .  K.  Devricks.  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  Williamsport. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  Boonville. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  Williams,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  Bluflton. 
Henry  J.  Keid,  Monticello. 
A.  R.  Fleck,  Columbia  City. 


Mrs.  Mhierva  Whlttum, 
Greenfield. 

Mary  C.  Larson,  Coming. 

W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 

Janet  Wilson,  CentervUle. 

EUa  M.  Steams,  Audubon. 

Linnie  E.  Schloemann,  Vin- 
ton. 

H.  C.  Moeller,  Waterloo. 
Gracia  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 
May  E.  Francis,  Waverly. 
A.  E.  Jewett,  Independence. 
A.  E.  Harrison,  Storm  Lake. 
Benjamin  Boardman.  Allison. 
Jeanette    Lewis,  Rockwell 
City. 

George  Galloway,  Carroll. 
Jennie  M.  Ward,  Atlantic. 
MUdred  R.  Yule,  Tipton. 
Clarence  T.  Benson,  Mason 
City. 

Lewis  McDonald,  Cherokee. 

Esther  Swenumson,  New 
Hampton. 

Bessie  Hart,  Osceola. 

D.  M.  Odle.  Spencer. 

Carl  F.  Becker,  Elkader. 

C.  E.  Cossens,  Clinton. 

F.  N.  Olry,  Denison. 

Carolyn  E.  Forgrave,  AdeL 

Agnes  McConnell,  Bloomfleld. 

Mabel  Homer,  Leon. 

F.  P.  Walker,  Manchester. 

Theresa  Tiedemann,  Burling- 
ton. 

Jennie  R.  Bafley^irit  Lake. 
Philip  J.  Flvnn.  Dubuque. 
Ida  A.  Davb,  Estherrilie. 
Mrs.    Belle  Thorp-Ocker, 

West  Unicm. 
Marv  D.  Korinke,  Charles 


City. 
O.W.I 


 Maxwell,  Hampton. 

Mabel  B.  Jones,  Sidney. 
H.  C.  Roelofss,  Jefferson. 

D.  R.  EarL  Grundy  Center. 
O.   G.  Hamilton,  Guthrie 

Center. 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Bm9,  Gamer. 
Blanche  Stoddard,  Eldora. 
Susie  T.  Faith,  Logan. 
Carolyn   Campbell,  Mount 

Pleasant. 


County. 


IOWA— continued. 

Howard  

Humboldt  

Ida  

Iowa  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jefferson  

Johnson  

Jones  

Keokuk  

Kossuth  

Lee  

Linn  

Louisa  

Lucas  

Lyon  

Madison  

Mahaska  

Marian  

Marshall  

Mills  

MitcheU  

Monona  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Muscatine  

O'Brien  

Osceola  

P^  Alto  ."I. 

Pl3rmonth  

Pocahontas  

Polk  

Pottawattamie. . . . 

Poweshiek  

Ringgold  

Sac  

Scott  

Shelby  , 

Sioux  , 

Story  

Tama  , 

Taylor  

Union  

Van  Buren.  

Wapello  

Warren  

Washingt<m  

Wavne  

Webster  

Winnebaeo  

Winneshiek  

Woodbury  

Worth  

Wright  

KANSAS. 

Allen  

Anderson  

Atchison  

Barber  

Barton  

Botvbon  

Brown  

Butler  

Chase  

Chautauqua  

Cherokee  

Cheyenne  

Clark  

Clay  

caoud  


Superintendent. 


Zina  Feasenden,  Creeco. 
Clarence  Messer,  Humboldt. 
Wilson  Jones,  Ida  Grove. 

G.  A.  Yoc^am.  Maremco. 

£.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketa, 
Olive  Shriner,  Newton. 
Jtme  Chidester,  Fairfeld. 
Geo.  H.  Mullin,  Iowa  City. 
Kate  Maurice.  Anamosa. 
Harry  8.  MoVicker,Sigoamey. 
Wm.  Shirley,  A Igona. 
E.  C.  Lynn,  Donnellson. 
A.  B.  Alderman,  Marion. 
Izola  M.  Sweeney,  Wapella 
Myrtle  A.  Dungan,  Chariton. 
E.  T.  GOmanTRock  Rapids. 
Carrie  E.  Ludlow,  Winterset. 
Jesse  L.  Duboc,  Oskaloosa. 
Mrs.  Mae  Goidicen,  Knox- 
ville. 

C.  E.  Shutt.  MarshaUtown. 
Geo.  E.  Masters,  Glenwood. 
C.  W.  Bond.  Osage. 
EllaM.  Gardner,  Onawa. 
Myrta  Harlow,  Albia. 
Elizabeth  Hugus,  Red  Oak. 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 
J.  J.  Billingsly,  Primgfaar. 
Mary  E.  DeBoos,  Sibiev. 
Agnes  Samuelson,  Clarmda. 
Margaret  Ryan,  Emmetsburg. 
Ema  H.  Plath,  Le  Mars. 
Grace  D.  Bradshaw.  Poca- 

hontas. 

Pearl  de  Jamette,  Des  Mofnea. 

F.  J.  Puryear,  Council  Blnfl^ 
Estelle  Coon,  Brooklvn. 
Louise  Asken,  Mount  Ayr. 
Jno.  R.  Slacks,  Sao  City. 
Henry  E.  Ronge^Davenport. 
RoeeM.  Parker,  Harlan. 

F.  E.  FuOer,  Orange  Citv. 
Maude  Wakefield,  Nevada. 
Mary  A.  Richards,  Toledo. 
AUie  Nelson,  Bedford. 
Lora  E.  Lh>sett.  rreston. 
Lissie  V.  Meredith,  Keosao- 
qua. 

R.  L.  Gardner,  Ottuiiiwa. 
W.  M.  McGee,  Indianoln. 
Katherine  Stk^hter,  Washing- 
ton. 

Jennie  L.  Clark,  Corvdon. 
Anna  Johnson,  Fort  Dodge. 
Jessie  Parkw,  Forest  City. 

H.  E.  MUler,  Decorah. 
T.  B.  Morris.  Sioux  City. 
Bella  Landsrad.  Northwood. 
M.  L.  HoweD,  Clarion. 


Vide  M.  Fethemgfll,  Tola. 

Hattie  E.  Woods,  Garaett 

r.  Anna  Speer,  Atchison. 

Margaret  G.  Kemohan,  Medi- 
cine Lodge. 

W.  L.  Bowersox,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 

June  G.  Carothers.  Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French,  El  Dorado. 

Mrs.  Grace  Willis,  Cottonwood 
Falls. 

J.  E.  Kibler,  Sedan. 

E.  E.  Stonecipher,  Columbus. 

Robert  Cram,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers.  Ashktnd. 

Mrs.  Sue  Hemphill,  Clay  Cen- 
ter. 

Jane  CoUlDs,  CoDoofdia. 
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Coffey  

Comanche.  

Cowley  

Oawford  

Decatur  

Dickinson.  

Doniphan.  

Douglas  

Edwards  

Elk  

Ellis  

Ellsworth  

Finney  

Ford  

Franklin  

Geary  

Gove  

Graham  

Grant  

Gray  

Greeley  

Greenwood  

Hamilton  

Harper  

Harvey  

Haskell  

Hodgeman  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

JeweU  

Johnson.  

Kearny  

Kingman  

Kiowa  

Labette  

Lane.  

Leavenworth  

Lincoln  

Linn. ............ 

Logan.  

Lyon  

Marlon  

Marshall  

McPherson  

Meade  

Miami  

Mitchell  

Montgomery. . . . . 

Morris  

Morton  

Nemaha  

Neosho  

Ness  

Norton.  

Osage  

Osborne.  

Ottawa  

Pawnee  

Phillipe  

Pottawatomie.... 

Piatt  

Rawlins.  

Reno  

Republic  

RJoe  

Riley  

Roob  

Rush  


Superhitendent. 


Cora  E.  Arnold,  Burlington. 
Mary  WHlard,  Coldwater. 
Edna  L.  Johnson,  Winfield. 
J.  W.  Miley,  Girard. 
T.  B.  Wolfe,  Oberiin. 
W.  O.  Steen,  Abilene. 
Edna  8.  Whitney,  Troy. 
C.  R.  Hawley,  Lawrenoe. 
C.  M.  Rankin,  Kinsley. 
Austin  Kimzey,  Howard. 
Louis  Christansen,  Hays. 

H.  Coover,  Ellsworth. 
Emma  F.  Wilson,  Garden 

City. 

Eulalia  Nevins,  Dodge  City. 
W.  A.  Vickers,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 
City. 

Chas.  D.  Wilson,  Gove. 

U.S.  Loyd,  Hill  City. 

Mrs.  Emily  K.  Hoelcel,  New 

Edit^^Uer,  Cimarron. 
August  Halfman,  Tribune. 
Mary  L.  Service,  Eureka. 
C.  W.  Noell,  Syracuse. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Anthony. 
Ruth  E.  Mitten.  Newton. 
George  B.  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 
Mrs.  Wniia  N.  Maguire,  Jet- 
more. 

Elizabeth  Warning,  Holton. 
Sudie  Anderson,  Oskaloosa. 
Lula  Coyner.  Mankato. 
May  Cain,  Olathe. 
Mrs.  India  Simmons,  Lakin. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  Kingman. 
N.  T.  Cox,  Greensburg. 
Ida  B.  Marley.  Oswego. 
Erma  Fallis,  Dighton. 

E.  Voorhees,  Leavenworth. 
G.  H.  Hower.Jr.,  Lincoln. 
J.  W.  Hays,  Mound  City. 
Malcolm   Peterson,  Aussell 

Springs. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Cartmel,  Em- 
poria. 

J.  A.  Ray,  Marion. 

W.  H.  Seaman,  MarysvUle. 

I.  C.  Meyer.  McPherson. 
Mrs.    Pearl    Wood  Smith, 

Meade. 
Elizabeth  Ellis,  Paola. 
Philip  Louthan,  Beloit. 
Ethel  A.  Gillespie,  Ind^>end- 

ence. 

F.  H.  Manning,  Council 
Grove. 

E.  B.  Dryden,  Richfield. 
W.  R.  Anthony,  Seneca. 
J.  A.  Cannon,  Erie. 
Edna  Robison.  Ness  City. 
E.  E.  Nelson,  Norton. 
C.  A.  Deardorff,  Lyndon. 
Bertha  Yoxall,  Osoome. 
Jessie  G.  Adee,  Minneapolis. 
Ida  B.  Curtis,  Lamed. 
NetUe  W.  Barber,  Phillips- 
burg. 

G.  F.  Richardson,  Westmore- 
land. 

L.  Grace  Heaton,  Pratt. 
Bert  Kesselring^twood. 
8.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 
Euna  M.  Arrasmith,  Belle- 
ville. 

Bertha  McCabe,  Lyons. 
Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Walsh,  Stockton. 
B.  A.  Klrkpatrick,  La  Crosse. 


KANSAS— contd. 

Russell  

Saline  

Scott  

Sedgwick  

Seward  

Shawnee  

Sheridan  

Sherman ........ 

Smith  

Stafford  

Stanton  

Stevens  

Sumner  

Thomas  

Trego  

Wabaunsee  

Wallace  

Washington  

Wichita.  

Wilson.  

Woodson  

Wyandotte  

KENTUCKY. 

Adair  

Allen  

Anderson  

Ballard  

Barren  

Bath  

BeU  

Boone  

Bourbon  

Boyd  

Boyle  

Bracken  

Breathitt  

Breckinridge  

Bullitt  

Butler  

CaldweU  

Calloway  

Campbell  

Carlisle  

Carroll  

Carter  

Casey  

Christian  

Clark  

Clay  

Clfaiton  

Crittenden  

Cumberland  

Daviess  

Edmonson  

Elliott  

Estm  

Fayette  

Fleming  

Floyd  

Franklhi  

Fulton  

Gallatin  

Garrard  

Grant  

Graves  

Grayson  

Green  

Greenup  

Hancock  

Hardfai  

Harlan  


Superintendent. 


Caleb  Bodmer,  Russell. 
W.  H.  Stewart,  Salina. 
Ella  Yager,  Scott. 
R.  M.  Crura,  Wichita. 
A.  B.  Fullmer,  Liberal. 
John  F.  Eby,  Topeka. 
Warner  Johnson,  Hoxie. 
Ethel  HoUenbeck,  Goodland. 
Miles  Elson,  Smith  Center. 
Anna  M.  Beck,  St.  John. 
Martha  Doll,  Johnson. 
R.  W.  EUsaesser,  Hugoton. 
John  R.  Brooks,  WeUlngton. 
Elisabeth  Stover,  Colby. 
Carrie  A.  Stradal,Wa  Keeney. 
Annie  G.  Crouch,  Alma. 
Rose  Gilbert,  Sharon  Springs. 
Millie  Spence,  Washington. 
P.  E.  Metheney.  LeotL 
Fannie  Butts,  Fredonia. 
Elizabeth  T.  Spencer,  Yates 
Center. 

Arthur  J.  Mellott,  Kansas 

aty. 


Tobias  Huflaker,  Columbia. 
O.  V.  Trammel,  ScottsvUle. 
Mrs.  Lee  M.  Campbell,  Law- 

renceburg. 
J.E.Lane,Wickllffe. 
Nettie  Depp,  Glasgow. 
R.  W .  Kincald,  Owfaicsville. 
Simon  Delph,  PlnevlUe. 
Edgar  C.  Riley,  Burlington. 
Mabel  Robbhis,  Paris. 
J.  G.  Rucker.Catlettsburg. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lewis,  Danville. 
William  Huffman,  Brooks- 

vme. 

William  Turner,  Jackson. 
J .  W .  Trent,  Hardinsburg. 
Ora  L.  Roby ,  ShepberdsvOle. 

A.  L.  Haynes.Morgantown. 
Homer  W .  Ntehols,  Princeton. 
Lucile  Grogan,  Miuray. 

J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

D.  S.  Bishop,  Bardwell. 
Sallie  Ford.  Carrollton. 
W.  E.  Robm9on,Gra3rson. 

E.  L.Cundiff,  Liberty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  Hopkinsville. 
J.  E.  Lanter.  Winchester. 
Luther  Hatten,  Manchester. 
Ermon  Sloan,  Albany. 
E.J.  Travis,  Marton. 
Mrs.  Cora  S.  Payne,  Burk»- 
vUle. 

R.  L.  McFarland,Owensboro. 
W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 
D.  F.  Gray ,  Sandy  Hook. 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Irvine. 
Mrs.  Nannie  G.  Faulconer, 

Lexington. 
L.  N.Hull, Flemingsburg. 
Oma  Preston,  Prestonburg. 
L.  D.  Stucker,  Frankfort. 
Virghiia  Luten,  Hickman. 
Jas.  R.  McDanelL  Warsaw. 
Jennie  Higglns,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.  Harrison,  Williams- 
town. 

J.  B.  Coleman,  Mayfleld. 
Ella  Lewis,  Leitchfield. 
Lizzie  Y.  Graham,  Greens- 
burg. 

Sophia  E.  Kitchen,  Greenup. 
Herman  J.  Rtoe.  HawesviUe. 
J.  A.  Payne,  Ellzabethtown. 
W.  L.  Bailey,  Harlan. 
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Harrison  

Hart  

Henderson  

Henry  

Hickman  

Hopkins  

Jaclcwn  

Jefferson  

Jessamine  

Jotinson  

Kenton  

Knott  

Knox  

Larue  

Laurel  

Lowrenf*e  

Lee  

Ixjslie  

Letcher  


Superintendent. 


J.  W.  Rogers,  Cynthiana. 
S.  M.  Durham,  Munfordvflle. 
R.  L.Cinnamond,  Henderson. 
J.  W.  MitcheU,  NewcasUe. 
W.  L.  Beet,  Clfaiton. 
L.  R.  Ray,  Madisonville. 
J.  J.  Davis,  McKee. 
Orville  Stivers,  Louisville. 
C.  C.  Sandusky,  NicholasviUe. 
Fred  Meade,  PaintsvUle. 
J.  C.  Mills,  Erlanger. 
Adam  Campbeli,  Htndman. 
W.  W.  Evans,  BarbourviUe. 
E.  W.  Creal,  Hodgenville. 
J.  M.  Feltner,  London 
J.  H.  Ekers,  Louisa. 
W.  D.  Lucas,  Beattyvnie. 
J.  D.  Muncy,  Hyden. 
George  W.  Jenkins,  Wliites- 

J.  Ct'^dams,  Vanoeburg. 
(lariand  Singleton,  Stanford. 
John  Quertermous,  Smith- 
land. 

P.  M.  Barnes,  Russellville. 
N.  Q.  Martfai.  EddyviUe. 
H.  H.  Brock,  Richmond. 
S.  S.  Elam,  SalyersvUle. 
J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 
John  E.  Aranl,  Benton. 
U.  O.  Johnson,  Inez. 
Jessie  O.  Yancey,  Maysville. 
M.  V.  Miller,  Paducah. 
Norah  Alcorn,  Whitley  City. 
R.  M.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 
L.  U.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 
W.  O.  Back,  Frenchburg. 
Ora  L.  Adams.  Harrodsburg. 
Avery  Sartin,  Edmonton. 
J.  E.  Martin.TompkinavUle. 
Georgia  Sledd,  Mount  Sterling 
Jas.  W.  Davis,  West  Liberty. 
.\my  Longest,  Greenville. 
W.  T.  Mcclain,  Bards*  own. 
Lida  E.  Gardner,  Carlisle. 
Ozna  Shultz,  Hartlord. 
J.  W.  Selph,  La  Grange. 
O.  V.  Jones,  Owen  ton. 
P.  M.  Frye,  Booneville. 
John  N.  Gosney,  Falmouth. 
John  Mcintosh,  Hazard. 
O.  W.Potter,  PikevOle. 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Bohannon,  Stan- 
ton. 

Henry  C.  Anderson,  Somerset. 
Cleveland  Moore,  Mount  Oli- 

Mrs.  W.  A.  B.  Davis,  Mount 

Vernon. 
J.  li.  Powers.  Morehead. 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  Jamestown. 
Mary  Bndley,  Georuetown. 
L.  H.  Greg?,  Shelbyville. 
Charles  Turner,  Franklin. 
Katie  Beauchamp,  Taviors- 

vttle. 

Georue  Sapp,  Canipbellsville. 
Lucian  Lindsay,  Elkton. 
Calvert  Wallace,  Cadiz. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  Curry,  Mor^'anfield. 
O.  P.  Roemcr,  Bowling  Green. 
Ella  Shaunty ,  Sprineneld. 
John  C.  Brammer,  Monticello. 
A.  L.  Lloyd,  Dixon. 
E.  F.  Davis,  Williamsburg. 
Taylor  Shockey ,  Campion. 
M.  B.  Hifioer,  Verges. 


1X>DI8IANA.1 

Acadia  

AUeu  

Ascension  

Assumption  

Avoyelles  

Baton  Rouge: 

East  

West  

Beauregard  

Bienville  

Bossier  

Caddo  

Calcasieu  

Caldwell  

Cameron  

Carroll: 

East  


West  

Catahoula  

Claiborne  

Concordia  

De  Soto  

Evangeline  

Feliciana: 

East  

West  

Fianklin  

Grant  

Iberia  

IberviUe  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Jefferson  Davis.. 

Lafayette  

Lafotux;he  

La  SaUe  

Lincoln  

Livingston  

Madison  

Morehouse  

Natchitoches  

Orleans  

Ouachita  

Plaquemines  


Pointe  Coupee. 


Rapides  

Red  River  

Rtehland  

Sabhie  

St.  Bernard.... 

St.  Charles  

St.  Helena  

St.  James  

St.  John  

St.  Landry  

St.  Martin  

St.  Mary  

St.  Tammany. . 
Tangipahoa..., 

Tensas  , 

Terrebonne  

Union  

Vermilion  

Vernon  , 

Washington.... 

Webster  

Winn  


MARTLAND. 


AUegany. 


Superintflndent. 


Anne  Arundel. . 


J.  W.  Oxford,  Crowley. 
R.  G.  Corkem,  Oberlfn. 
J.  h.  Rosea,  Donald!K>nv{lle. 
8.  A.  Alleman,  Napoleonville. 
J.  M.  Barham,  Marksville. 

C.  M.  Hughes,  Baton  Rouge. 

J.  H.Bres,  Port  Allen. 

L.  D.  McCoUister,  De  Bidder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
VV.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd.Shreveport. 

F.  M.  Hamilton ,  Lake  Charles. 
J.  C.  Hines,  Columbia. 

T.  W.  MoCaU,  Grand  Chenier. 

Ward  Anderson,  Lake  Provi- 
dence. 

W.  McG.  DoUerhide.  Pioneer. 
J.  K.  Stone.  Harrisonburg. 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Houston.  Mansfield. 

E.  E.  Ortego,  ViUe  Platte. 

E.  R.  WaUer,  Clintoo. 
R.  E.  Crump,  St.  FrancisvOle. 
J.  L.  McDuff,  Winnsboro. 
J.  N.  Warner.  Pollock. 
L.  A.  Walet,  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 
R.  L.  Dickerson,  Jonesboro. 
J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 
W.  P.  Amette,  Jennings. 
L.  J.  Alleman,  Lafiayette. 
W.  S.  Lafargue,  Thibodaux. 
J.  W.  Carter,  Jena. 
T.  A.  Green,  Ruston. 
J.  E.  Coxe,  Denham  Springs. 
J.  R.  LintOD,  TaUulah. 
L.  H.  Stevens,  Bastrop. 
L.  E.  Hudson.  Natchitoches. 
J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 
T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 
J.  C.  Blanchard,  Pointe  a  la 
Hache. 

Alonto   McFarland,  New 
Roads. 

D.  B.  Showalter,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horton,  Coushatta. 

E.  E.  Keebler,  Rayville. 
W.  S.  Mitchell,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  Violet. 
J.  D.  Marthi,  HahnviUe. 
J.  E.  Davis,  Greensburg. 
J.  N.  Gourdain,  Convent. 
L.  J.  Bourgeois,  Reserve. 

C.  J.  Thompson,  Opelousa^. 

F.  O.  Chaves,  St.  MartinviUe. 

D.  N.  Foster, Franklin. 

E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amite. 

T.  M.  Wade,  St.  Joseph. 

H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 
J.  G.  Ray.  Farmerville. 

J.  H.  Wfiliams,  AbbeviUe. 
R.  A.  Boyd,  LeesvUle. 

 ,  Franklinton. 

T.  W.  Fuller,  Min'den. 
J.  J.  Mixon,  Winnfleld. 


J.  E.  Edwards,  Cumberland. 
G.  M.  Perdew,  assistant,  Cum- 
berland. 
Samuel  Gamer,  Annapolis. 


Baltimore   A.  S  .Cook.  Towson. 


» Parish  superintendents. 
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Coonty. 


Superintendent. 


Saperintendent. 


MABTLAKD— OOntd. 

BmnswSck  

Calvert  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Cecfl  

Charles  

Dorchester  

Frederick  

Garrett  

Harford  

Howard.  

Kent  

Montgomery  

Prince  Georges  

Queen  Annes  

St.  Marys  

Somerset  

Talbot  

Washington  

Wicomico  

Worcester  

lacmoAN. 

Alcana  

Alger  

Allegan  

Alp^a.  

Antrim  

Arenac  

Baraga.  

Barry  

Bay  

Benzie  

Berrien  

Branch  

Calhoim  

Cass  

Charlevoix  

Cheboygan  

Chippewa  

Clare  

Clinton  

Crawford  

Delta.  

Dickinson  

Eaton  

Emmet  

Genesee  

Gladwin  

Gogebic  

Grand  Traverse  

Gratiot  

Hillsdale  

Houghton  

Huron  

Ingham  

Ionia.  

Iosco  

Iron  

IsabeUa  

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  

Kalkaska  

Kent.  

Keweenaw  

lAke  

Lapeer  

Leelanau  

Lenawee  


Oscar  M.  Fogle. 
J.  T.  Hershner,  assistant. 
Jas.  B.  Latthner,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.Noble.  Denton. 

G.  F.  Morelock,  Westminster. 

J.  M.  McVey,  Elkton. 

T.  M.  Carpenter,  La  Plata. 

A.  R.  Spaid,  Cambridge. 
Jos.  B.  Meridith,  assistant. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 

F.  E.  Rathbim,  Oakland. 
C.  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 

W.  C.  Phfllips,  EUicott  City. 
J.  L.  Smjrth,  Chestertown. 
W.  B.  Burdette,  Rockville. 
E.  S.  Burroughs,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  CentervUle. 

G.  W.  Joy,  Leooardtown. 
Wm.  H.  Pashiell,  Princess 

Anne. 
Nicholas  Oram,  Easton. 
W.  M.  Huyett,  Hagerstown. 
Wm.  J.  Holloway,  Balisbury. 
E.  W.  MoMaster,  Pocomoke 

City. 


Thomas  B.  Cook,  HarrisvUle. 
Earle  H.  Sortore,  Munising. 

C.  L.  Goodrich,  Allegan. 
E.  L.  Little,  Alpena. 
Archie  C.  Beldhig. 

G.  H.  Glasure,  Standish. 
S.  O.  Clinton,  Baraga. 

E.  J.  Edger,  Hastings. 
J.  B.Lalng,  Bay  City. 
A.  H.  Upton,  Frankfort. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cole,  Benton 

Harbor. 

F.  E.  Robinson,  Coldwater. 

D.  A.  Davis,  Marshall. 
Ruth  H.  Moeier,  Dowagiac. 
May  L.  Stewart,  East  Jordan. 
Jay  Chamberlain,  Cheboygan. 
T.  R.  Easterday,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 

A.  H.  Aldrich,  Harrison. 
T.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Johns. 
James  A.  Kalahar,  Frederic. 

C.  U.  Woolpert,  Wells. 

D.  O'Hara,  Iron  Mountain. 
Cynthia  A.  Green.  Charlotte. 

H.  S.    Babcock,  Harbor 
Springs. 

John  L.  Riegle,  Flint. 
C.  J.  Bamum,  Beaverton. 
Laura  Bowmen,  Ironwood. 
Led  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Harry  McClave,  Hillsdale. 
WUlbm  Bath,  Houghton. 
W.  H.  Sparling,  Bad  Axe. 

F.  E.  Searl,  Mason. 
Harvey  H.  Lowrey,  Ionia. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Tawas  City. 
John  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls. 

E.  T.    Cameron,  Mount 
Pleasant. 

W.  W.  McLain,  Jackson. 
Sheridan  Mapes,  Kalamazoo. 
Irene  Louise  Getty,  Kalkaska. 
A.  M.  Freeland,  Grand 

Rapids. 
H.  S.  Winter,  Mohawk. 
Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 
C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 
H.  S.  Dumbrille,  Glen  Arbor. 

G.  J.  Tripp,  Adrian. 


mcHiOAif— contd. 

Livingston  

Luce  

Mackinac  

Macomb  

Manistee  

Marquette  

Mason  

Mecosta  

Menominee  

Midland  

Missaukee  

Monroe  

Montcalm  

Montmorency  

Muskegon  

Newaygo  

Oakland  

Oceana  

Ogemaw  

Ontonag<Hi  

Osceola  

Oscoda  

Otsego  

Ottawa.  

Presque  Isle  

Roscommon  

Saginaw  

St.  Clair  

St.  Joseph  

Sanilac  

Schoolcraft  

Shiawassee  

Tuscola  

Van  Buren  

Washtenaw  

Wayne  

Wexford  

MINNESOTA. 

Aitkin  

Anoka  

Becker  

Beltrami  

Benton  

Big  Stone  

Blue  Earth  

Brown  

Carlton  

Carver  

Cass  

Chippewa  

Chisago  

Clay  

Clearwater  

Cook  

Cottonwood  

Crow  Whig  

Dakota  

Dodge  

Douglas  

Faribault  

Fillmore  

Freeborn  

Goodhue  

Grant  

Hennepin  

Houston  

Hubbard  

Isanti  

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec  

Kandiyohi  

Kittson  


H.  G.  Aldridi,  Fo^lervflle. 
Ann  T.  Auten,  Newberry. 
E.  J.  Lachance.  St.  Ignace. 
Will  L.  Lee,  Rfehmond. 
Elbert  Gerred,  Manistee. 
S.  R.  Anderson,  Marquette. 
C.  A.  Rinehart,  Ludlngton. 
B.  J.  Ford.  Big  Rapids. 
Jesse  Hubbard.  Menominee. 

B.  G.  Scollay,  Midland. 
J.  Q.  Zuck,  Lake  City. 
John  G.  Schafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Straight,  Stanton. 
David  W.  Farier,  Atlanta. 
Nellie  B.  Chisholm,  Montague. 

C.  L.  Carter,  Fremont. 
A.  L.  Craft,  Pontiac. 
£.  R.  Hutchins,  Hart. 
Josephine  Woods,  West 

Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  Rockland. 

Geo.  F.  Roxburgh  Reed  City. 
John  H.  Speck,  Mio. 
R.  F.  Jennings,  Vanderbilt. 
N.  R.  Stanton.  Holland. 
M.  A.  Caldwell,  Onaway. 
W.  M.  Coon.  Roscomm(m. 

B.  S.  Tefft,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
E.  T.  Blackney,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  Miller.  CentervUle. 
W.  J.  Musselman,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  S.  Cornell,  Manistique. 
H.  E.  Slocum,  Corunna. 
B.H.  MrComb.  Caro. 

E.  V.  Root,  Bangor. 
Evan  Essery,  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 
Roy  Noteware,  Meslck. 


Mrs.  Rachel  Young,  Aitkhi. 
Geo.  D.  Goodrich,  Anoka. 
Anna  G.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 
W.  B.  Stewart,  Bermidji. 
Agnes  K.  Bums,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Anna  Swenson,  Ortonville. 
W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 
Robt.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Ulm. 
Nora  A.  Nilson,  Moose  Lake. 
F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 
R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 
Petra  Storaker,  Montevideo. 
E.  J.  Cederholm,  Center  City. 
B.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 
John  H.  Sommervold.  Bagley . 
Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 
Alfred  R.  Iverson^Windom. 
Irma  C.  Hartley,  Bralnerd. 
John  P.  Karpen,  Hastings. 
Zena  Cooper,  Mantorville. 
Geo.  Susens,  Alexandria. 
Margaret  E.  Bierl,  Blue  Earth. 
Oscar  Carlson,  Preston. 
Harold  Dahleo,  Albert  Lea. 
E.  B.  Bergquist,  Red  Wing. 
Blanch  L.  Brennin,  Elbow 
Lake. 

H.  I.  Harter,  Minneapolis, 
Court  House. 

Marie  Ottemess,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford,  Park  Ranids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Hixson,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Whipple,  Grand 

Rapids. 
J.  B.  Arp,  Jackson. 
WUlls  Fairbanks,  Mora. 
W.  D.  Frederickson,  WUhnar. 
Hans  Hanson,  Hallook. 
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County. 


MINKSSOTA-- oontd 

KoochichiDg  

Lac  qui  Parle  

Lake  

Le  Sueur  

Lincoln  

hjon  

McLeod  

Mahnomen  

MarshaU  

Martin  

Meeker  

Mllle  Lacs  

Morrison  

Mow«*  

Murray  

Nicollet  

Nobles  

Norman  

Olmsted  

Otter  Tail  

Penning^ton  

Pino  

Pipestone  

Polk  

Pope  , 

Ramsey  

Red  Lake  

Redwood  , 

Renville  

Rice  

Rock  

Roseau  

8t.  Louis  

Scott  

Sherburne  

Sibley  

Steams  

Steele  

Stevens  

Swift  

Todd  

Traverse..  

Wabasha  

Wadena  

Waseca  

Washington  

Watonwan  , 

Wilkin  

Winona  

Wright  

YeUowMedicfaie... 


Adams  

Aloom  

Amite  

Attala  

Benton. . . 
Bolivar. .. 
Calhoun. . 
Carroll.... 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw.. 
Claiborne . 

Clarke  

Clay  

Coahoma.. 
Copiah. . . . 
Covington. 
DeSoto... 
Forrest. . . 
Franklin.. 


Superintendent. 


Anna  E.  Shelland,  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

A.  J.  Kittleson,  Madison. 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrence.  Two 
Harbors. 

J.  A.  Meagher,  Le  Sueur  Cen- 
ter. 

J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoe. 
H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
Geo.  F.  Mimier,  Hutchinson. 
James  Sweeney,  Mahnomen. 
David  Johnson.  Warren. 
C.  J.  Thnms,  Fairmont. 
Anna  OnsdorfT,  Litchfield. 
Guy  Ewing,  Princeton. 
M.  £.  Barnes,  Little  Falls. 
Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Au^in. 
Jennie  Holm,  Slay  ton. 
Albert  J.   Holmstead,  St. 
Peter. 

£.  K.  Sampson,  Worthington. 
Ida  Rud,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
L.  R.  Adley,  Fergus  Falls. 
E.  A.  Mostue,  Thief  River 
Falls. 

R.  H.  Blankenship,  Pine  City. 
J.  R.  Campbell,  Pipestone. 
N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookston. 
Lena  Otteson,  Olenwood. 
Geo.  H.  Relf,  St.  Paul,  Court 
House. 

Lou  F.  Green,  Red  Lake  Falls. 

Mrs.  Adella  G.  Pratt,  Red- 
wood Falls. 

Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Renville. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 

Edia  A .  Headley,  Luveme. 

Eddy  E.  Billberg.  Roseau. 

N.  A.  Young,  ©iiluth. 

T.  J.  Nickolay,  Shakopee. 

Ada  P.  Conger,  Elk  River. 

W.  M.  Carver,  Gaylord. 

W.  A.  Boerger,  St.  Cloud. 

James  A.  Mork,  Owatonna. 

Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 

Tillie  S.  Thomason,  Benson. 

Victor  8.  Knutson,  Long 
Prairie. 

Bessie  Caswell,  Wheaton. 

Harry  V.  Fick,  Lake  City. 

Maude  R.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 

H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 

E.N.  Swanson,  Stillwater. 

Mabel  Madison,  St.  James. 

A.  S.  Gredvig^reckenrldge. 

A.  C.  Loomis,  Winona. 

A.  A.  Zechf  Annandale. 

Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


M.  C.  Montgomery,  Natchez. 
W.  A.  MoCord,  Corinth. 
J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty. 
W.  A.  Hull,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  AaWand. 
G.  H.  Armstrong,  Cleveland. 
A.  J.  Smith,  PIttsboro. 

D.  D.  FullIIove^Carrollton. 
Geo.  D.  Riley,  Houston. 
J.  F.  Bridges,  Ackerman. 
8.  J.  Russell,  Port  Gibson. 
G.  B.  Parker,  Quitman. 

E.  H.  Walker,  West  Point. 
J.  M.  Brooks,  Clarksdale. 
A.  A.  MoAlpin,  Hazleburst. 
Burs  Hilbun,  Collins. 

R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando. 
E.  J.  Currie,  Hattiesburg. 
W,  L.  Foreman,  Meadville. 


MISSISSIPPI— oontd. 

George  

Greene  

Grenada  

Hancock  

Harrison  

Hinds  

Holmes  

Issaguena  

Itawamba  

Jackson  

Jasper  

Jefferson  

Jefferson  Davis  

Jones  

Kemper  

Lafayette  

Lamar  

Lauderdale  

Lawrence  

Leake  

Lee  

Leflore,  

Lincohi  

Lowndes  

Madison  

Marion  

Marshall  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Neshoba  

Newton  

Noxubee  

Oktibbeha  

Panola  

Pearl  River  

Perry  

Pike  

Pontotoc  

Prentiss  

Quitman  

Rankin  

Scott  

Sharkey  

Simpson  

Smith  

Sunflower  

Tallahatchia  

Tate  

Tippah  

Tishomingo  

Tunica  

Union  

WalthaU  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Webster  

Wilkinson  

Winston  

Yalobusha  

Yasoo  , 

MISSOUBI. 

Adair  

Andrew  

Atchison  

Audrian.  

Barry  

Barton  

Bates  

Benton  

Bollinger  

Boone  

Buchanan  

BuUer  

CaldweU  


Sui>erintendent. 


W.  A.  Avera,  Lucedale. 
Newton  James,  Leakesville. 
M.  McKibben,  Grenada. 
John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Louis. 
W.  H.  Wood,  Gulfport. 

F.  M.  Coleman,  Raymond. 

J.  M.  Kimbrough,  Lexington. 
Geo.  Robinson,  Mayersvule. 
J.  A.  Senter,  Fulton. 
Guy  D.  Dean,  Pascagonla. 

C.  E.  Watkins,  Bay  Springs. 
L.  L.  Posey,  Fayette. 

W.  W.  Lee,  Prentiss. 
A.C.  Knight,  Laurel. 

D.  W.  Jackson,  Dekalb. 
C.  A.  McLarty,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broadus,  Purvis. 
T.  C.  Lockard,  Meridian. 
W.  L.  McGahey,  MouticeUo. 
C.  M.  LangfordU  Carthage. 
T.  M.  Milam,  Tupelo. 

J.  R.  Hughes,  Greenwood. 
Barney  Grice,  BrooVhaven. 

E.  A.  Stanley,  Columbus. 

G.  R.  Bennett,  Canton. 

E.  I.  Watts.  Columbia. 
John  P.  Horton.  Holly  Spring. 

 Addington^berdeen. 

Guy  C.  Burton,  Winona. 
W.W.Gresham,  Philadelphia. 
M.  G.  Scarborough,  Decatur. 
J.  C.  Chandler,  Macon. 

C.  E.  Croggins.  Starkville. 
C.  B.  Young.  Sardis. 
Leopold  LocVe,  PoplanrlUe. 
W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  Au- 
gusta. 

H.  W.  Kenna,  Magn(^ 
J.  R.  Spencer,  Pontotoc. 

G.  F.  Chambers,  Bocneville, 
R.  No.  3. 

F.  M.  BitzeU,  Marks. 

H.  H.  Bullock,  Brandon. 
O.  D.  Loper,  Forest. 

J.  N.  Hali,  Rollhig  Fork. 
J.  R.  Willbmson,  MendenhaU 
Allen  Caughman,  Raleigh. 
C.  T.  Bookout,  Indianola. 
R.  H.  Harrison,  Charleston. 
C.  T.  Cathey,  Senatobia. 
J.  E.  Pearce,  Ripley. 
N.  L.  Phillips,  Inka. 
L.  C.  Cannon,  Tunica. 
T.  O.  Randale.  New  Albany. 
C.  I.  Brumfteld,  Tvlertown. 
J.  H.  Culkln,  Vicksburg. 
S.  Ardier-lr.,  Greenville. 
J.  M.  Wimns,  Waynesboro. 
A.  C.  Webb,  Walthall. 
John  C.  Day,  WoodviUe. 
Neal  Priscock,  Louisville. 
J.  R.  Hodnett,  Coffeeville. 
Hugh  Bull,  Yazoo  City. 


P.  J.  Fowler,  Kirksville. 
Leslie  M.  Dobbs,  Savannah. 
Gertrude  Thompson,  Rock 
Port. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,  CassviUe. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
Chas.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  HiU. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 
Geo.  K.  Gilphi,  St.  Joseph. 
H.  O.  Harrawood,  Poplar 
Bluff. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
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Superintendent. 


R.  O.  Hale,  Fulton. 
M.  £.  John^n.  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McDonald,  Cape  Girar- 
deau. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Squires,  Car- 

roUton. 
W.  8.  Perrln,  Ellsinore. 
C.  A.  Burke,  Harrisonville. 
Ira  A.  McBrlde,  Stockton. 
C.  C.  Carlstead,  Keytesville. 
Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 
Helen  F.  McKee,  Kahoka. 
E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Simms,  Platts- 

burg. 

J.  S.  Lumpkin.  Jefferson  City. 
S.  F.  Mauck,  Bunoeton. 
Wm.  P.  Summers,  Steelvflle. 
E.  H.  Carender,  Greenfield. 
John  A.  Pitman,  Buffalo. 
Hallie  Burton,  Gallatin. 
W.  O.  S wails,  Clarksdale. 
Jas.  W.  Millsap,  Salem. 
T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 
E.  D.  McAnally,  Kennett. 
C.  A.  Cole,  Union. 
A.  O.  Mann,  Hermann. 
Egbert  Jennings.  Albany. 
C.  W.  McCroskey,  Spring- 
field. 

Elizabeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 
Nellie  K.  Sutton,  Bethany. 
R.  E.  BeOl,  Clinton. 
Oliver  J.  watklns,  Hermitage. 
Mrs.  Alberta  O.  Murphy,  Ore- 
gon. 

Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 
W.  C.  McMifiin,  West  Plains. 
G.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 
L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 

L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  Hillsboro. 
R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 
W.  E.  Cottey,  Edlna. 

G.  C.  Jones,  Lebanon. 

H.  T.  Phillips,  Lexington. 
Harry  Moore,  Mount  Vernon. 
Ltoyd  H.  Hicks,  Montioello. 
Saliie  Brown,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Joyce,  Brookfleld. 
J.  M.  Qailatin,  Chillioothe. 
P.  M.  Collhies,  PlneviUe. 
O .  L .  Cross,  Macon . 
W.  S.Cooper,  Fredericktown. 
C.  D.  Snoagrass,  Vienna. 
Frankie  Connell,  Hannibal. 
W.  B.  Kesterson,  Princeton. 
H.  M.  Atwell,  Tuscumbia. 
Mrs.    Clara    E.  Graham, 

Charleston. 
Edrar  Strother,  California. 
L.  D.  Ash,  Paris. 
W.  F.  Hupe,  Montgomery 

City. 

M.  Wray  Witten,  Versailles. 
L.  O.  Swan.  New  Madrid. 
W.  E.  Veerfcamp,  Neosho. 
A.  H.  Cooper,  Maryville. 
C.  O.Custer,  Alton. 
R.  H.  Bryan,  Linn. 
A.  J.  IGmbail,  Romance. 
Chas.  G.  Ross.  Caruthersville. 
Thomas  Carutiiers,  Perry  ville. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalia. 
A.  Z.  Black,  Rolla. 
O.  A.  Wibwn,  Bowling  Greeo. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  Platte  City. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Laquey. 


County. 


Missou&i— oontd. 

Putnam  

Ralls  

Randolph  

Ray  

Reynolds  

Ripley  

St.  Charles  

St.  Clair  

St.  Francois  

Ste.  Genevieve  

St.  Louis  

Saline  

Schuyler  

Scotland  

Scott  

Shannon  

Shelby  

Stoddard  

Stone  

Sullivan  

Taney  

Texas  

Vernon  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Webster  

Worth  

Wrif?Jit  

MONTANA. 

Beaverhead  

Big  Horn  

Blaine  

Broadwater  

Carbon  

Cascade  

Chouteau  

Custer  

Dawson  

Deer  Lodge  

Fallon  

Fergus  

Flathead  

Gallatin  

Granite  

Hill  

Jefferson  

Tyowis  and  Clark. . 

Lincoln  

Madison  

Meagher  

Mineral  

Missoula  

Musselshell  

Park  

Phillips  

Powell  

Prairie  

Ravalli  

Richland  

Rosebud  

Sanders   — 

Sheridan  

Silver  Bow  

Stillwater  

Sweet  Grass  

Teton  

Toole  


Superintendent. 


H.  U.  G.  Tummlre,  Unton- 
ville. 

L.  C.  Northcutt,  New  London 
S.  B.  McCuUy,  Moberly. 
W.  T.  McGaugh,  Richmond. 
J.  G.  Hartman,  Centerville. 
C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 
P.  J.  McKlnley.  St.  Charles. 
C.  E.  Hlggins,  Osceola. 
A.  H.  Akers,  Farmington. 
Joseph  King.  Ste.  Genevieve. 
R.  O.  Russell,  Clayton. 
Jas.  L.  Lynch,  Marshall. 
J.  F.  Botts.  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 
M.  E.  Montgomery,  Benton. 
Walter  Webb,  Eminence. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shol- 

byville. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith,  Bloomfield. 
L.  V.  ThrellaU,  Galena. 
Roxana  Jones,  Milan. 
J.  W.  Bennett^Forsyth. 
F.  J.  Bumey,  Houston. 
Lizzie  L.  Wliite,  Nevada. 
F.  W.  Kehr,  Marthasvillo. 
Burwell  Fox,  Potosl. 
C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 
Sara  A.  Miller.  Marshfield. 
Mrs.  Cora  Early,  Grant  City. 
John  M.  Carter,  Hartville. 


Mayme  F.  FrenchLpillon. 
C.  Bemice  Myers,  Hardin. 
Margaret  Vanden,  Chinook. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Brown,  Town- 
send. 

Nora  L.  Hogan,  Red  Lodge. 
Annie  McAnelly.  Great  Falls. 
May  Flanagan,  Fort  Benton. 
Emma  Fritz,  Miles  City. 
Camilla  Osborne,  Glendive. 
Mabel  Sharp,  Anaconda. 
Annette  Leonard,  Baker. 
Mrs.  Lola  Baker,  Lewistown. 
MaryEckstein,  Kalispell. 
Ida  W.  Davis,  Bozeman. 
Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Indno,  Phillps- 
burg. 

Grace  Lovett,  Havre. 
Mabel  Havnes,  Boulder. 
Eva  Harrmgton,  Helena. 
Mrs.  Ella  L.  Hess,  Libby. 
Mrs.  Phebe  Williams,  Virginia 
City. 

Mary  J.  Davies,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Mrs.  M.  Leota  Wright,  Supe- 
rior. 

Mary  P.  Shull,  Missoula. 
Minnie  Ferguson,  Roundup. 
Maud  Brown,  Livingston. 
Flora  Sims.  Malta. 
Irene  Cougnlln,  Deer  Lodge. 
Mabel  R.  Williams,  Terry. 
Bethel  Irwin.  Hamilton. 
Bell  Hovt,  Sidney. 
Fay  A loerson,  Forsyth. 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Fox,  Thompson 
Falls. 

Irene  Murphy,  Plentywood. 
Julia  Shea,  Butte. 
Gertrude  Sylvester,  Colum- 
bus. 

Inga  Solberg,  Big  Timber. 
Mrs.  Nellie  K.  Brown,  Chou- 
teau. 

Marion  G.  Vaksntine,  Shelby. 
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MONTANA— OOntd. 


Valley  

Wllbaux  

YeUowstone.. 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams  

Antelope  

Arthur  

Banner  

Blaine  

Boone  

Box  Butte  

Boyd  

Brown  

Buffalo  

Burt  

Butler  

Cass  

Cedar  

Chase  

Cherry  

Cheyenne  

Clav  

Colfax  

Cumhig  

Custer  

Dakota  

Dawes  

Dawson  

Deuel  


Dixon.... 
Dodge.. . 
Douglas. . 
Dundy... 
Fillmore. . 
Franklin. 


Frontier. 
Furnas... 
Gage  


Garden  

Garfield  

Gosper  

Grant  

Greeley  

Hall  

Hamilton... 

Harlan  

Hayes  

Hftohoock... 

Holt  

Hooker  

Howard  

Jefferson . . . . 

Johnson  

Kearney  

Keith  

Keya  Paha., 
Kimball.... 

Knox  

Lancaster... 

Lfncobi  

Logan  

Loup  

Mcpherson.. 
Madison.... 
Merrick  


Morrill. 


Nance.... 
Nemaha. . 
Nuckolls. 

Otoe  

Pawnee.. 

Perkins.. 


Alene  McGregor.  01i»gow. 
Mrs.  Maude  B.  WiUsTWilbanx. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  WilsGQ,  Billings. 


Carrie  Sullivan,  Hastings. 

D.  M.  Murphy,  Nelish. 
Minnie  C.  Hawkins,  Arthur. 
Minnie  Larson,  Harrisburg. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Zazel  Sloniger,  Butte. 
Emma  Burrittj^insworth. 
A.  R.  Nichols,  Kearney. 
W.  T.  Poucher,  Tekamah. 
Oma  L.  Cady.  David  City. 
Eda  Marquarat,  Plattsmouth. 
Emma  Scnwerin,  Hartington. 
Evea  Moreland,  imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  Valentine. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
Mabel  E.  Kirk,  Clav  Center. 

F.  J.  Vqgltance,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Margaret  A.  Murphy.  Dakota. 
Carne  L.  Munkres,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom,  Lexington. 
Mrs.  Retta  F.  Brown,  Chap- 
pell. 

Ray  Chase,  Ponca. 
J.  M.  Matzen,  Fremont. 
W.  A.  Yoder.  Omaha. 
LomaL.  White,  Benkelman. 
Lillian  D.  Green,  Geneva. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Erfman,  Bloom- 
ingtOQ. 

G.  C.  Chadderdon,  Stockvllle. 

G.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver  City. 
Thomas  J.  Trauemicht,  Beat- 
rice. 

Nellie  Olson,  Oshkosh. 
J.  L.  Jenkins,  Burwell. 
F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 
Theo.  A.  Frye,  Hyannis. 
Margaret  L.  Tracy,  Greeley. 
Dorothea  Kolls,  Grand  Island. 
Margaret  McConnell,  Aurora. 
Mrs.  Mattiene  Bragg,  Alma. 

H.  O.  Bixler,  Hayes  Center. 
Ira  F.  Doling.  Trenton. 
Minnie  B.  Miller,  O'NeUl. 
J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 

W.  G.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
Henry  Abrams,  Falrbury. 
L.  C.  Kuster,  Tecumseh. 
Oscar  Warp,  Minden. 
Katherine  Feather,  Ogalalla. 
George  J.  Kirsch,  Springview. 
Ethel  McElhaney,  Kimball. 
A.  S.  Stinson,  Center. 
W.  H.  Gardner,  Lincohi. 
Aileen  Gantt,  North  Platte. 
Alice  Coleman  Hill,  Gandy. 
Mabel  McKimmey,  Taylor. 

E.  S.  Updike,  Try  on. 
N.  A.  Housel,  Madison. 
Margaret  McCutchen,  Cen- 
tral City. 

Cora  A.  Thompson,  Bridge- 
port. 

Chloe  Baldridee,  FuUerton. 
John  Stoddara,  Auburn. 
Ehner  L.  Seely,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  City. 
Elsie  A.  Hammond,  Pawnee 
City. 

R.  H.  Vance,  Grant 


NXBSASKA— contd. 


Pbelpe  

Pierce  

Platte  

Polk  

Red  WiUow.. 
Richardson. . 

Rock  

Saline  

Sarpy  

Saunders  

Scotts  Bluff. . 

Seward  

Sheridan  

Sherman  

Sioux  

Stanton  

Thayer  

Thomas  

Thurston  

Valley  

Washington.. 

Wayne  

Wecwter  

Wheeler  

York  


HEW  mSBY. 


Aletta  Naff,  Holdrege. 
Lettie  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Cohimbus. 
Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola. 
Julia  C.  Barnes,  McCook. 
D.  H.  Weber,  Falls  City. 
Flora  Hedges,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Boucnal,  Wilber. 
H.  A.  Collins.  Papillion. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Williams,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman,  Genng. 
W.  H.  Brokaw,  Seward. 
C.  P.  Kelley,  Rushville. 
L.  H.  Currier.  Loup  City. 
Mary  J.  Fen«ke,  Harrison. 
Ilah  B.  Ohbon^tanton. 
A.  T.  Holtxen,  Hebron. 
Clara  B.  Runyan,  Thedford. 
Carrie  J.  Kellner,  Pender. 
W.  H.  Staven,  Ord. 
N.  T.  Lund,  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlett. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 


Camden.. 
Cape  May. 


Cumberland . 

Essex  

Gloucester... 
Hudson  


Atlantic   H.  M.  Crcssman,  Egg  Harbor 

City. 

Bergen   B.C.  Wooster. Hackensack. 

Burlington   H.  A.  Stees,  Mount  Holly. 

"     '  '  C.  S.  Albertson,  Camden. 

Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  linger,  Bridsraton. 
Oliver  J.  Morelocx.  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steelman.  Woodbury. 
Charles  C.  Stimets,  Jersey 

City, 

J.  S.  HofTman.  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 
H.  B.  WUlls,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulsart,  Morristown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem. . 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Somerville. 
Ralph  Decker,  Newton. 
A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 
Charles  Phllhower,  Belvidere. 


Hunterdon  

Mercer  

Middlesex  

Monmouth  

Morris  

Ocean  

Passaic  

Salem  

Somerset  

Sussex  

Union  

Warren  


NEW  MEXICO. 


Bernalillo... 

Chaves  

Colfax  

Curry  

Dona  Ana... 

Eddy  

Grant  

Guadalupe. . 
Lincoln  


Luna  

Mora.  

McKfailey. . 

Otero  

Quav  

Rio  Arriba. . 
Roosevelt. . 
Sandoval... 


San  Juan  

San  MigueL. 

Santa  Fe  

Sierra  

Socorro  


Atanasio    Montoya,  Albu- 

queraue. 
C.C.  mi,Roswen. 
Mrs.  Josie  Lockard.  Raton. 
I/.  C.  Mersfelder,  Clovis. 
Frank  M.  Hayner,  Las  Cruoes. 
W.  A.  Poore,  Carlsbad. 
Miss  I.  L.  Eckles,  Silver  City. 
J.  V.  Gallegos,  Santa  Rosa. 
Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Gumm,  Car- 

rizozo. 

Miss  G.  G.  Goebel,  Deming. 
Manuel  Madrid,  Mora. 
W.  D.  Cornell,  Gallup. 
R.  S.  Tipton,  Alamogordo. 

E.  Pack.  Tucumoari. 
David  Martinez,  Jr.,  Velarde. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Culberson,  Portales. 
Bonifack)  Montoya,  Berna- 
lillo. 

J.  L.  G.  Swinney,  Aztee. 
M.  F.  Desmarais,  Las  Vegas. 
J.  V.  Conway,  Santa  Fe. 

F.  I.  Given,  Hlllsboro. 
Benjamin  Sanchez,  Sooorro. 
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Saperintendent. 


Superintendent. 


Hxw  xxzioo— oon. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Jose  Montaner,  Taos. 
Charles  L.  Burt,  Mountainalr. 
H.  H.  Errett,  Clavton. 
Satumino  Baca,  Belen. 


J.  B.  Robertson.  Graham. 
A.  P.  Shaipe,  Stony  Point 
J.  M.  Cheek,  Laurel  Springs. 
P.  J.  KIker,  Wadesboro. 
C.  M.  I>iBkBen.  auw  Oieek. 
Fiuk  A.  Bmmmoon,  New- 


W.  O.  MTett^ashington. 
H.  W.  Early,  Windsor. 
B.  J.  Cromartie,  Oarlaiid. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 
W.  H.  Hipps,  AsheviUe. 
T.  L.  Sigraon  Morganton. 

D.  S.  Lipiiard,  C^^noord. 
R.  M.  Snuth,  Lenoir, 
P.  M.  Eason,  Camden. 

L.  B.  Ennett,  Cedar  Point. 
G.  A.  Anderson,  Yanoe3rvllle. 
George  £.  Long,  Newton. 
F.  M,  Williamson,  Pittsboro. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

J.  O.  Alderman,  Edenton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs,  Brasstown. 
J.  Y.  Irvin.  Shelby. 
P.  T.  Wooten,  Chadboum. 
S.  M.  Brinson.  New  Bern. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayettevllle. 
R.  W.  Isley,  Poplar  Brandi. 

E.  W.  Joyner,  Manteo. 
P.  L.  Feesor,  Lexington. 
P.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 
M.  H.  Wooten,  Kenansvllle. 

C.  W.  Massey,  Durham. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Speas,  winston-Saletn. 

E.  L.  Best,  Louisburg. 

F.  P.  Hall,  Behnont. 
T.  W.  Costen,  Gates. 
R.  P.  Jenkins,  Steooah. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Debnam,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 
A.  E.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Q.  H.  Gentry,  Lillington. 
R.  A.  SenteiltWaynesville. 
W.  S.  Shitle,  Hendersonvllle. 
N.  W.  Britton,  Winton. 
J.  A.  McGoogan,  Raeford. 
W.  F.  Credle,  Swan  Quarter. 
R.  M.  Gray,  Statesvllle. 
David  H.  Brown,  Webster. 
L.  T.  Royall,  Smithfield. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 
E.  M.  Judd,  Sanford. 
Joseph  Kinsey,  Kins  ton. 
L.  B.  Beam,  Linoolnton. 
M.  D.  Billing?,  Franklin. 

G.  C.  Brown,  Marshall. 

A.  J.  Manning.  Williamston. 
Byron  Conly,  Marlon. 
J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

D.  W.  Greene,  Wing. 
W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 
John  A.  McLeod,  Carthage. 
Oscar  Creech,  Nashville. 
W.  Catlett,  Wilmington. 
P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Richlands. 
8.  P.  Lockhart,  miisboro. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Stonewall. 
W.  M.  mnton,  Elizabeth  City. 
T.  T.  Murphy,  Atkinson. 
W.  G.  Gaither,  Hertford. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

Person  

Pitt.  

Polk  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham  

Rowan  

Rutherford  

Sampson.  

Scotland  

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry  

Swain  

Transylvania  

Tyrrell  

union  

Vance  

Wake  

Warren  

Washington  

Watauga  

Wayne  

Wilkes  

Wilson  

Yadkhi  

Yancey  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Adams  

Barnes  

Benson  

BUUngs  

Bottineau.  

Bowman  

Burke  

Burleigh  

Cass  

Cavalier  

Dickey  

Divide  

Dunn  

Eddy  

Emmons  

Foster  

Golden  Valley  

Grand  Forks  

Griggs  

Hettinger  

Kidder  

Lamoure  

Logan  

McHenrv  

Mcintosh  

McKenzie  

McLean  

Mercer  

Morton  

Mountrail  

Nelson  

Oliver  

Pembina  

Pierce  

Ramsey  

Ransom  

Renville  

Richland  

Rolette  

Sargent  

Sheridan  

Sioux  

Slope  


J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 
8.  B.  Underwood,  Greenville. 
E.  W.  S.Cobb.CoIumbus. 
T.  F.  Bulla,  Asheboro. 
W.  R.  Coppedge,  Rocking- 
ham. 

J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

L.  N.  Hlckerson,  Wentworth. 

R.  G.  Kiser,  Salisbury. 

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton, 

L.  L.  Matthews,  Clinton. 

L.  M.  Peele,  Gibson. 

E.  F.  Eddins,  PalmervIUe. 

J.  T.  Smith,  King. 

J.  n.  Allen,  EUdn. 

J.  M.  Smiley,  Bryson  City. 

T.  C.  Henderson,  Brevard. 

John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

R.  N.  Nisbet,  Monroe. 

E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Raleigh. 
H.  F.  J(Hies.  Warrenton. 
J.  S.  Spruill,  Columbia. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

E.  T.  Atkmson,  Ooldsboro. 

C.  C.  Wright,  Hunthig  Creek. 
C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

W.  D.  MarUn,  East  Bend. 
W.  O.  Griffith,  Windom. 


Rose  Wagner,  Hettinger. 
Mfamie  jTNielsan;  Valley  City . 
Peter  Anderson,  Minnewau- 

kan. 

£.  E.  McCullough,  Medora. 
H.  £.  Jj&ym.  Botttnean. 
H.  O.  Sazyik,  Bowman. 
C.  H.  Warf,  Bowbells. 
C.  I;.  Vteness,  Bismarck. 
J.  W.  Bfley,  Fargo. 
Fred  J.  Reher,  Lang 


•IS, 


Langdon. 
B.  Flemington,  Ellen- 


J.  H.  Phelps,  Crosby. 
LolBL.Vi&I,  Manning. 

H,  H»  Maxwell,  New  Rock- 
ford. 

Lester  Briggle,  Linton. 
Mary  K.  Beaty,  Carrington. 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Kinsey,  Beach. 
M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 
Forks. 

I.  A.  Kampen,  Cooperstown. 
Margaret  Kennedy,  Mott. 
Lydia  Himnan,  Steele. 
Laura    B.    Sanderson,  La- 
moure. 

Sol  R.  Eilert.  Napoleon. 
A.  C.  Berg,  Towner. 
John  J.  Laenmile.  Ashley. 
F.  J.  Stoffeck.  Schafer. 
John  L.  Brekken,  Washburn. 

E.  R.  Thomas,  Stanton. 
W.  F.  Lorfai.  Mandan. 
V.  A.  Lovell,  Stanley. 
P.  J.  Iverson,  Lakota. 

F.  E.  Karges,  Center. 
Charlotte  A.  Jones,  Cavalier. 
Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugby. 
John  A.  Haig,  Devils  Lake. 
C.  E.  Cavett,  Lisbon. 
Ludvig  M.  Rockne,  Mohall. 
Chas.  Hanson,  Wahpeton. 
Mrs.  Marv  K.  Packard,  Rolla. 
Henry  Uive,  Forman. 

E.  O.  Kleve,  McClusky. 
L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastika. 
H.  H.  Bond,  Amidon. 
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NOBTH  DAKOTA— 

continued 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  


Superintendent. 


C.  E.  Ward,  Dickinson. 
Blondie  A.  Holt,  Sherbrooke. 
Mary  £.  McOmnis,  James- 
town. 

Mamie  Sorenson,  Cando. 
Quri  Wambheim,  Hillsboro. 
Edward  Erickson,  Orafton. 
W.  D.  Wendt,  Minot. 
Sennev  Nertrost,  Fessenden. 
Anna  M.  Peterson,  Williston. 


n.  E.  Denning,  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Arganbright,  Lima. 
J.  N.  Pinkerman.  Ashland. 
H.  D.  Clarke.  Jefferson. 
Alex.  Root.  Athens. 
Edw.  J.  Rodeheffer,  Wapa- 
koneta. 

Geo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  ClairsvIUe. 

E.  V.  Stephan,  Oeori^etown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamilton. 

G.  E.  Bell,  Carrollton. 
J.  C.  Neer.  Urbana. 

J.  M.  Collhis,  Springfield. 

H.  C.  Aultman,  Batavia. 

J.  L.  Cadwallader,  WUmlng- 
ton. 

John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 
L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 

F.  G.  Bittikofer,  Bucyrus. 
A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  Wilt,  Greenville. 
W.  W.  Heater,  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger,  Delaware. 
R.  E.  Oflenhauer,  Sandusky. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Lancaster. 

O.  S.  Nelson,  Washington 

Court  House. 
Wm.  8.  Coy,  Columbus. 
CD.  Perry,  Wauseon. 
Wajme  Lutz,  Gallipolls. 
Harold  Ryder.  Chardon. 
F.  M.  Reynolds,  Xenia. 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  CambrWge. 
ThoB.  P.  Pierce.  Cfaicinnatl. 
A.  J.  Nowlan,  Fhidlay. 
F.  P.  Allyn,  Kenton. 
John  C.  Stiers,  Cadiz. 
W.  T.  Hatcher,  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  Hillsboro. 
W.  C.  Brashares,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close,  MiUersburg. 
O.  C.  Minnich,  Norwalk. 
M.  A.  Henson,  Jackson. 
H.  I.  Everson,  Steuben vlUe. 
W.  F.  Allgire,  Mount  Vernon. 

F.  H.  KendaU,  PahiesviUe. 
V.  F.  Dillon,  Ironton. 
Elmer  W.  Jordan.  Newark. 
A.  B.  Lynn,  Bellefontaine. 
W.  A.  Hiscox,  Elyria. 
John  W.  Zeller,  Toledo. 

J.  E.  Runyan.  London. 
Jerome  Hull,  Youngstown. 
Vernon  Riegel.  Marian. 

G.  C.  Jenks,  Medina. 
G.  H.  Crow,  Pomeroy. 
S.  Cotterman,  Celina. 
L.  J.  Bennett,  Troy. 

J.  V.  Nelson.  Woodsfleld. 
A.  A.  MaysiUes,  Dayton. 
Clarence  G.  Johnson,  McCon- 

nellsviUe. 
C.  E.  Davis,  Mount  OUead. 
John  S.  McGinnis,  ZanesviUe. 
E.  E.  Miller,  Caldwell. 
A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinton. 


County. 


OHio—continued. 


Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky — 

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas.. 


Union  

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington.. 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  


Adair.. 
Alfali^. 


Atoka..... 

Beaver  

Beckham. 

Blaine  

Bryan  

Caddo  

Canadian. 

Carter  

Cherokee. . 


Choctaw... 
Cimarron.. 
Cleveland.. 

CoaL  

Comanche.. 


Cotton. 
Craig, 


Custer  

Delaware. 

Dewey  

EUis  

Garfield... 

Garvin  

Grady  

Grant  

Greer  

Harmon.. 

Harper  

Haskell . . . 
Hughes... 
Jackson... 
Jefferson.. 
Johnston  . 
Kay  


Kingfisher. 

Kiowa  

Latimer  

Le  Flore... 

Lincoln  

Logan.  

Love  

Major  

IfarshaU... 


Superintendent. 


John  C.  Berg,  Pauldinc. 
W.  J.  Bankes,  New  Lexingtan. 
J.  H.  Cook,  Circleville. 
E.  N.  Deitrich,  Waverly. 
H.  B.  Turner,  Ravoma. 
W.  8.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 
G.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 
E.  W.  BeU,  MAUsfleld. 
C.  A.  Puckett,  ChUlloothe. 
R.  A.  Wales,  Fremont. 
Edw.  MoCowen,  Portsmouth. 
J.  B.  Sherck,  Tiffin. 
W.  E.  Partington.  Sidney. 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Flickinger,  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthelmeh,  New  Phil- 
adelphia. 

D.  H.  Sellers,  MarsrsvUle. 
J.  A.  Gretdach,  Van  Wert. 

C.  H.  Copeland.  Mc  Arthur. 
Fletcher  Hawke,  Lehaaon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  W.  Baumgardner,  Wooster 
W.A.Salter,  Bryan. 

H .  E.  Hall,  Bowlinf  Green.  . 
James  J.  Grove,  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

G.  M.  Hagan.  StflweU. 

J.  W.  Hi^;inDotham,  Chero- 
kee. 

Virginia  Mcaeary,  Atoka. 
Granville  I.  Ayres,  Beaver. 

D.  P.  Lowe,  Sayre. 
Daisy  M.Pratt.  Watonga. 
R.  El.  Mcintosh,  Durant. 
C.  W.  Rasure,  Anadarko. 
Mina  Jackson,  El  Reno. 
L.  M.  Thurston,  Ardmore. 

J.  Norwood  Peterson,  Tale- 

ouah. 
J.T.  Reed.  Hugo. 
Zflpha  McClain,  Boise  City. 
Kate  Barbour,  Norman. 

H.  M.  Shirley,  Colgate. 

Mrs.  Jennett  S.  Crosby,  Low- 
ton. 

J.  E.  Malone,  Walter. 
Tom  W.  Smith,  Vinita. 
Stella  Bayless,  Sapulpa. 
Geo.  A.  Meacham,  Arapaho. 
Clark  BeU,  Jay. 
Fred  L.  Hoyt,  Taloga. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Lee,  Amett. 
Jas.  W.  Tyler,  Enid. 
W.  Oomwell,  Pauls  Valley. 
M.  H.  Shepard.  Chlckasha. 
Lew  Dervage,  Medford. 
Kate  Terry,  Mangum. 

G.  P.  Morton,  Hdllis. 
C.  B.  Whalen,  Bufhdo. 
J.  J.  PoweU,  Stigler. 

H.  S.  Mathb,  Holdenyille. 
W.  T.Clark,  Altus. 

J.  M.  Dyer,  waurika. 
T.  D.  D.  Ouaid.  Tishomlnso. 
Mrs.  Hattle  G.  Bush,  New- 
kirk. 

Mrs.  Sara  Liston,  Kingfisher. 
J.B.Hendriz  Hobart. 
C.  E.  Fair,  Wilburton. 
Claude  B.  Norris.  Poteau. 
P.  G.  Rswdon,  Chandler. 
Margaret  DoolitUe,  Guthrie. 
T.  DTFelts,  Marietta. 
T.  E.  McLafai,  Fairvlew. 
J.  R.  McClendon,  MadUL 
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OKLAHOM  A— COntd. 


Saperintendent. 


Geo.  O.  'Pippto,  Pryor. 

NolaR.HiuTSulphur. 

E.  N.  CoUette.  Muskogee. 

8.  M.  McCuisdoD,  Puroell. 

L.  N.Gray.Idabell. 

Chas.  H.  Wilson,  Eufaula. 

Geo.  F.  Dennis,  Teny. 

W.  E.  Slack,  Nowata. 

J.  L.  Matthews,  Okemah. 

Mrs.  Anna  Burks-Love,  Okla- 
homa City. 

J.  D.  Campbell,  Okmulgee. 

Mrs.  T.  L.Lillard,  Tawhuska. 

J.  M.  Rowley,  Miami. 

Leo  B.  Smith,  Pawnee. 

Qraoe  French,  Stillwater. 

T.  T.  Lewis,  McAlester. 

W.T.  Melton,  Ada. 

H.  M.  Fowler,  Tecumseh. 

W.  0.  Payne,  Antlers. 

Rula  Woodruff,  Cheyenne. 

J.  C.  Dougherty,  Claremore. 

L.  L.  Sturgeon,  Wowoka. 

J.  H.  Dodson,  Ballisaw. 

L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan. 

L.  E.  Rattibun.  Ouymon. 

E.  B.  Nelms,  Frederick. 

H.  D.  Maxwell,  Tulsa. 

Chas.  Comstock,  Wagoner. 

Helen  L.  Dunaway,  Bartles- 
viUe. 

J.  M.  Wallace,  Cordell. 

H.  P.  Bruce,  Alva. 

W.  L.  Pittman,  Woodward. 


J.  P.  Smith,  Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon,  Corvallis. 
J.  E.  Calavan,  Oregon  City. 
O.  H.  Byland,  Astoria. 
J.  W.  Allen,  St.  Helens. 
R.  E.  Baker,  Coquille. 
J.  E.  Myers.  PrinevUle. 

G.  W.  Smith,  Gold  Beach. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 
J.  C.  Sturgill,  Condon. 
W.  W.  Austen,  Hamilton. 
L.  M.  Hamilton,  Buchanan. 
C.  D.  Thomnson,  Hood  River. 
J.  Percy  Wells,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watt<;,  Culver. 
Lincoln  SavagejGrants  Pass. 
Fred  Peterson.  Klamath  Falls 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakeview. 

E.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 
W.  L.  Jackson,  Albany. 
Fay  Clark,  Vale. 

W.  M.  Smith,  Salem. 
8.  E.  Notson,  Heppner. 
A.  P.  AruLstrone.  Portland. 

H.  C.  Sejmour.  Dallas. 

F.  E.  Fagan,  Moro. 
W.  8.  Buel,  Tillamook. 

I.  E.  Young,  Pendleton. 

A.  E.  Ivanhoe.  La  Grande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 
C.  T.  Bonney,  TheDalles. 

B.  W.  Barnes,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons.  Fossil. 

S.  8.  Duncan,  McMinnvUle. 


H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Sand.  Hamilton^Wilkinsburg. 
C.  M.  Heilman,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  Locke,  Beaver. 


PENNRTLVANIA— 

continued. 

Bedford  

Berks  

Blair  

Bradford  

Bucks  

BuUer  

Cambria  

Cameron  

Carbon.  

Center  

Chester  

Clarion.  

aearfleld  

Clinton  

Colombia  

Crawford.  

Cumberland  

Dauphin  

Delaware  

Elk  

Erie  

Fayette  

Forest  

FrankUn  

Fulton  

Greene  

Huntingdon. ... . . . 

Indiana  

Jefferson  

Juniata  

Lackawanna  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Lebanon  

Lehigh  

Luseme  

Lycoming  

MoKean  

Mercer  

MiflUn  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Montour  

Northampton  

Northumberluid. . 

Perry  

Pike  

Potter  

SchuylkiU  

Snyder  

Somerset  

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  

Tioea  

Union  

Venango  

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westmoreland  

Wyoming  

York  

SOUTH  CABOLDTA. 

Abbeville  

Aiken  

Anderson  

Bamberg  

Barnwell  

BeaulSort  

Berkeley  


Superintendent. 


Uoyd  H.  Hinkle,  Bedford. 

E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  S.  Davb,  Altoona. 

H.  S.  Putnam,  Towanda. 

J.  H.  Hoffman,  Doylestown. 

F.  A.  MoClung.  Butter. 
M.  S.  Bentz,  Eoensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Be  van,  Mau<di  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Thomas  A.  Bock, Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heeter,  Clarion. 
Cyrus  A.  Weisgerber,  Clear- 
field. 

I.  N.  McCloskey ,  Lock  Haven. 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
P.  D.Blalr,Meadvme. 

J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Frank  E.  Shambaugh,  Lykens 
A.  G.C.  Smith,  Media. 
J.  W.  Sweeney.  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
John  8.  CarroUL  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  £.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
J.  Emery  Thomas,  MoCon- 

nellsburg. 
H.  D.  Freelaod,  Waynesburg. 
L.  B.  Boyer,  Huntingdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
L.  Mayne  Jones,  Brookville. 
C.  £.  Kauffman,  McAlister- 

vlUe. 

J.  C.  Tavlor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisher,  Lancaster. 
W.  Lee  Gilmore,  New  Castte. 
John  W.  Snoke.  Lebanon. 
Alvin  Rupp,  Allentown. 

F.  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre. 

G.  B.  Mimor.  Muncy. 

C.  W.  Lillibrldge,  Smethport. 

H.  E.  McConnell,  Mercer. 
Lawrence  Ruble^cVeytown. 
Frank  Koehler,  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis,  Norristown. 

C.  W.  Derr.Washlngtonville. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 

I.  H.  Maaw,  Simbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bloomfield. 
L.  WestbrooK,  Matamoras. 
R.  O.  Welfling,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltzer,  Pottsville. 

T.  A.  Stefler,  Middleburg. 
D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset. 
Harry  R.  Henning,  Lopez. 
Geo.  A.  Steams,  Kuupsley. 
£.  A.  Retan,  Mansfield. 
Wm.  W.  Spigelmyer,  Mifflin- 
burg. 

D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  S.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumrine.  Washington. 
J.  J.  Koehler,  Honesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg. 
John  E.  Morgan,  Tunkhan- 

nook. 
C.  W.  Sttae,  York. 


J.  M.  Lawson,  Abbeville. 
C.  H.  Seigler,  Aiken. 
J.  B.  Felion,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 

H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 

W.  M.  Steinmeyer,  Beaufort. 

I.  dec.  Porcher,  Moncks  Cor- 
ner. 
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County. 


SOT7TH  CABOLIMA- 

contlnued. 


Calhoim  

Charleston  

Cherokee  

Chfister  

Chfisterfield... 

Clarendan  

Colleton  

Darlington. . . . 

Dillon  

Dorchester  

Edgefield  

Fafrfield  

Florence  

Georgetown... 

Greenville  

Greenwood.... 

Hampton  

Horry  

Jasper  

Kershaw  

Lancaster  

Laurens  

Lee  

Lexington  

Marion  

Marlboro  

Newberry  

Oconee  

Orangeburg... 

Pickens  

Richland  

Saluda  

Spartanburg . . 

Sumter  

Union  

WlUiamsburg. 
York  


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora  

Beadle  

Bennett  

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings.... 

Brown  

Brule  


Buffalo.. 
Butte... 


Campbell . . . 
Charles  Mix. 

Clark  

Clay  

Codington..., 

Corson  

Custer  

Davidson  

Day  

Deuel  

Dewev  

Douglas  

Edmunds  

Fall  River. . . 
Faulk  


Grant  

Oreeory  

Haakon  

Hamlin  

Hand  

Hanson  

Harding  

Hughes  

Hutchinson . 

Hyde  

Jackson  


Superintendent. 


F.  O.  Croat,  St.  Matthews. 
E.  P.  Waring, Charleston. 
Doaiald  H.  Huagiin.  Gafbiey. 
W«     S^ox,  Chester. 
R»^3««i9e,  Chesterfield. 
E.  7.  Browne,  Manning. 
H.  8.  Strickland,  WaUtfboro. 
D.  L.  Lewis,  DtHftlgm. 
R.  8.  Rogers,  DiDOB* 
J.  J.  HowieU.  St.  Geom. 
W.  wTFoIlar,  BdgefuSI. 
W.  W.  Turner,  Wfiuuboro. 

A.  H.  Oasqne,  Homw. 
J.  W.  IHm,  Qewytoyii. 
J.  6.  Dftiris,  Oraonvlllft. 

J.  F.  Wldem^  Greenwood. 
J.  W.  Rouse,  Hampton. 
8.  H.  Brown,  Conway. 
S.  B.  Oweas,  Rldgeland. 
C.  w.  Birchmore,  Camden. 
V.  A.  Liii^Ie,  Lancaster. 
J.  H.  Sullivan,  Laiirens. 
J.  T.  Munnorlyu,  Bishop vilk^ 
H.  L.  Harmon,  I>exingtoii- 
S.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 
A  .  V.  Uoesel,  Bennetts vflle. 
Chas.  P.  Barre,  Newberry. 
Thomas  A.  Soui^  WalhaUa. 
L.  W.  XM^kAf  Orange' 

R.  T\%allum,  Pickens. 
O.  D.  Seay,  Columbia. 
J.  A.  Carson,  Saluda. 

B.  8.  Haynes,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Haynsworth,  Sumter. 
Jas.  H.  Hope,  Union. 

J.  G.  MoCullough,  Kingstree. 
J.  E.  CarroU,  ^kville. 


G.  R.  Glbbs,  Plankinton. 
Hortense  Babbitt,  Huron. 
Jessie  Maloney,  Martin. 

G.  G.  Fites,  Tyndall. 
Herbert  Blakelv,  Brookings. 
R.  N.  Axford,  Aberdeen. 
Evalena  Rossman,  Chamber- 

lahi. 

Julia  Hart,  Gann  Valley. 
Enuna    T.    Wood,  Belle- 
fourche. 

E.  C.  Slocum,  Mound  City. 
Cora  E.  Stone,  Geddes. 
Hattie  Pickles,  Clark. 

F.  Belle  Conrow.  Vermillion. 
Sara  Reeve,  Watertown. 
Regbia  Getman,  Mcintosh. 
Norma  Ilsley-Conner,  Custer. 
LiUie  Patterson.  Mitchell. 
Ira  HoweU,  Webster. 

C.  G.  St.  John, Clear  Lake. 
J.  A.  C.  Smith.  Timber  Lake. 
Altha  A.  Moad,  Armour. 
Lillian  Theil,  Ipswich. 
Helen  Brelsford,  Hot  Springs. 
Mrs.  Susie  P.  Swartout,Fau&- 
toa. 

H.  C.  Bonder,  MObank. 
K.  H.  Creeaman,  Fsirtax, 
Jennie  O'Neal,  Philip. 

G.  I.  Ruden,  UavtL 
Jessie  Moncur,  Miller. 
Jessie  Robertson,  Alexandria. 
Altee  Oogetais,  Bufl^o. 
Margaret  Jbinden.  Pierre. 
W.  O.  Lamb,  Tripp. 
Mabel  Wood,  Highmore. 
Olive  Crowe-Auson,  Kodoka. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

Jerauld  

Kingsbury  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Lincoln  

Lyman  

McCook  

McPherson  

MarshaU  

Meade  

MeUette  

Miner  

Minnehaha  

Moody  

Pennington  

Perkins  

Potter  

Roberts  

Sanborn  

Spink  

Stanley  

Sully  

Tripp  

Turner  

Union  

Walworth  

Yankton  

Ziebach  

TEMlfESSBE. 

Anderson  

Bedford  

Benton  

Bledsoe  

Blount  

Bradley  

Campbell  

Cannon  

Carroll  

Carter  

Cheatham  

Chester  

Claiborne  

Clay  

Cocke  

Coffee  

Crockett  

Cumberland  

Davidson  

Decatur  

Dekalb  

Dickson  

Dyer  

Fayette  

Fentress  

Franklin  

Gibson  

Giles  

Grainger  

Greene  

Gnmdy  

Hamblen  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardeman  

Hardin  

Hawkins  

Hajrwood  

Henderson  

Henry  

Hickman  

Houston  

Humphreys  

Jackson  

James.  


Superintendent. 


Will  Bromwell,  Weastngton 

Springs. 
A.  A.  Coulson,  De  Smet. 
Delia  Sheridan,  Madison. 
Nellie  Warren,  Deadwood. 
H.  M.  Dale,  Canton. 
P.  P.  Bruce,  Oacoma. 
Nettie  M.  Ryan,  Salem. 
Geo.  Hickman,  Leola. 
Jessie  Stewart,  Britton. 
Demah  Dillehe,Sturgis. 
T.  H.  Green,  white  River. 
Edmund  Steele,  Howard. 
MxB.  Anna  M.  Eddy,  Sioux 

Falls. 

Mabel  Grange,  Flandreau. 
Laura  J.  Piatt,  Rapid  City. 
Grace  Kroft.  Bison. 
Maigaret  Briscoe,  Gettysburg. 
J.  W.  Thomas^isseton. 
A.  J.  Smalley.  woonsocket. 
E.H.Kahl.Redfleld. 
Elizabeth  Myers,  Fort  Pierre. 
Jessie  Livingstone,  Onlda. 
Mrs.  Sadie  Brownlow,  Winner. 
Keo  King.  Parker. 
Alice  A.  Tollefson,  Elk  Point. 
E.  H.  Noteboom,  Selby. 
Theodore  Halla,  Yankton. 
John  R.  Rets,  Eagle  Butte. 


A.  C.  DufistDS,  CUntoD. 
Louis  Wimoite.  Shelbyrilto, 

E.  J.  Clement,  Camden. 
Jno.  M.  Gerren,  Pflcevine. 
Nancy  Leo  BFcady,Harpai 
S.  Y.  Adcock,  Cleveland. 
Joe  JenningSf  JaekabocOb 

W.  H,  Flnjey|Woodbiir7. 
D.  T.  Bamhin,  Huntingdon. 
Grant  Ellis,  Elizabethton. 
P.  H,  Duke,  Ashland  City. 
J.  "VV.  Stewart,  Henderson. 
Jennie  Burkes,  TmitimtB. 
R.   C.   Ledbettwr,  Wfltanr 
Grove. 

O.  L.  McMahan.  Newport. 
J.  G.  Warden,  Manchester. 
T.  E.  Lowery,  Alamo. 
J.  8.  Cline.  Crossville. 
W.  C.  Anderson,  Nashville. 
P.  H.  Murphy,  DecaturviUe. 
J.  F.  Caplinger,  Smithville. 
R.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
R.  M.  Grills,  Dyersburg. 
D.  K.  Donnell,  Macon. 
W.  E.  Mullhii-x,  Jamestown. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Winchester. 
J.  B.  Cummings,  Trenton. 

B.  H.  Gaultney,  Pulaski. 
W.  H.  Condry,  Kutledge. 
Joel  N.  Pierce.  BaOeyton. 
Odus  Lusk,  Altamont. 
W.  8.  Ivoy,  Morristown. 
Jas.  L.  Hair,  Chattanooga. 
L.  J.  Catron,  Sneedville. 
J.  D.  Turner,  Bolivar. 

C.  A.  I^we,  Savannah. 
Fred  H.  Parvin,  RogersviUe. 

F.  R.  Orflvie.  BrownsvUle. 
W.  H.  Dennsson,  Lexington. 
Joe  Routon,  Paris. 

G.  C.  Hanmle,  Centerville. 

D.  J.  McAulay,  Erin. 

G.  W.  McKeel,  Waverly. 
W.  L.  Dixon,  Gainesboro. 
W.  H.  Roarl^  Ooltewah. 
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Coontj. 


St^Mdntendent. 


Cooaty. 


Sup«rint«ndint, 


jeflflraoQ  

JohDsoo  

Knox  

Lake  

Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Loudon  

McMinn..... 
McNairy.... 

ICacon  

Madison.  

Marion  

MarshaU.... 

Maury  

Meigs.  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Moore  

Morgan  

Obion.  

Overton.  

Perry  

Pickett.  

Polk  

Putnam  

Rhea.  

Roane  

Robertson... 
Rutherford.. 

Scott  

Sequatchie. . 

Sevier  

Shelby  

Smith  

Stewart  

Sullivan..... 

Sumner  

Tipton  

Trousdale. . . 

Unicoi  

Union.  

Van  Buren.. 

Warren  

Washington. 

Wayne  

Weakley  

White  

Williamson.. 
Wilson.  

TEXAS. 

Anderson... 
Andrews  i... 
Angelina — 

Aransas  i  

Archer »  

Armstrong  >. 
Atascosa — 

Austin  

Bailey  i  

Bandera  i  

Bastrop  

Baylor  i  

Bee  

BeU  

Bexar  

Blanco  i  

Borden  i  

Bosque  

Bowie  

Brasoria  

Brazos  , 

Brewster 


Chas.  H.  Bunoh,  Danbrldge. 
J.  L.  Shoun,  Mountain  City. 
M.  W.  Wilson,  Knoxville. 
R.  C.  Donaldson.  Tiptonville. 
O.  G.  MoLeod,  Ripley. 
Napoleon   Lumpxin,  Law- 

rencebuig. 
Jno.  A.  White,  Hohenwald. 
Jesse  Hardin,  FayettevUle. 
J.  T.  Henderson,  Greenback. 
Alvin  Zeigler,  Athens. 

A.  H.   Grantham,  Bethel 
Springs. 

O.  O.  Davis,  Laftiyette. 
W.  A.  Malone,  Jackson. 

D.  A.  Tate,  South  Pittsburg. 
J.  G.  Stinson,  Lewisbuxv. 
Jno.  P.  Graham,  Culleoka. 
H.  L.  Rice,  Decatur. 

J.  C.  Kimbrough,  Madison- 
viUe. 

E.  Buckner,  ClarksvOle. 
Cora  Wiseman,  Lynchbui^g. 
J.  N.  Johnson,  Oakdale. 

C.  L.  Ridinfs,  Union  City. 
C.  C.  Gore,  Jr^  Livingston. 
R.  H.  Gray,  Beardstown. 

B.  F.  Grace,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rucker,  Benton. 

J.  M.  Hatfield,  Cookeville. 
W.  E.  Stephens.  Dayton. 
£.  B.  Booth,  Kingston. 
O.  H.  Bernard.  Springfield. 
J.  D.  Jacobs,  MurtreesDoro. 
M.  L.  McDonald,  Huntsville. 
W.  V.  Preiley,  Dunlap. 

A.  O.  DeLozler,  Sevierville. 
Charl  Williams,  Memphis. 
Lee  Huffines.  Carthage. 

W.  C.  Howell,  Dover. 
J.  H.  Akard,  Bloimtsville. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin. 
L.  E.  Gwinn,  Covington. 

B.  F.  Hfekman,  Uartsville. 
Mrs.  Liuie  Roberts,  Erwin. 
Victor  Palmer,  Mavnardsville. 
Mrs.  Ella  B.  Worthington, 

Spencer. 
E.  B.  Etter,  Irving  College. 
E.  S.  Depew.  Jonesboro. 
Jno.  W.  uallien.  Waynesboro. 
P.  Y.  Fuqua.  Dresden. 
J.  W.  McPeak,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Page,  Franklin. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Watertown. 


Mrs.  Lulu  Sadler,  Palestine. 

N.  P.  Ross,  Andrews. 

Wright  Dunn,  Lufkin. 

Roy  Jackson,  Rockport. 

J.  B.  Melu£hi,  Archer  City. 

H.  L.  Mobley,  Claude. 

Ernest  Keeling,  Jourdanton. 

L.  H.  Baron,  Bellville. 

C.  F.  Kerr,  Dimmitt. 

M.  B.  Epperson,  Bandera. 

T.  N.  Powell,  Bastrop. 

T.  J.  North,  Seymour. 

J.  A.  Risennoover,  Beeville. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Belton. 

P.  F.  Stewart,  San  Antonio. 

Wm.  Martiny,  Johnson  City. 

C.  E.  Reeder,  Gail. 

A.  D.  Roach,  Meridian. 

J.  B.  Lytal,  Boston. 

R.  R.  Mbrmg,  Angleton. 

T.  W.  Parker,  Bryan. 

A.  M.  Tumey,  Alpine. 


TSZAS— oontinued. 

Brisooe  J  

Brooks »  

Brown  

Burleson  

Burnet  >  

CaldweU  

Calhoun  >  

Callahan  

Cameron  

Camp  1  

Carson »  

Cass......  

Castro  J  

Chambers  >  

Cherokee  

Childress  i  

Clay  

Coke  1  

Coleman... 


C.  B.  Shrewsbury,  Silverton. 
J.  A.  Brooks  JPaifurrias. 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Walker,  Brown- 
wood. 

T.  A.  Sohoffe,  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith,  Burnet. 
John  N.  Gambrell,  Jr.,  Lock- 
hart. 

F.  M.  Dudgeon,  Port  Lavaca. 
S.  E.  Settle,  Baird. 
J.  J.  Callanway,  Brownsville. 
H.  Y.  Black,  PittsburK. 
A.  Callaghan,  Panhandle. 
Drew  Porter.  Linden. 
C.  F.  Kerr,  Dimmitt. 
R.  J.  MoMurrey,  Anahuac. 
Ed.  Sineletary,  Rusk. 
F.  W.  Freeman,  Childress. 
J.  R.  Carter,  Henrietta. 
S.  B.  Kemp,  Robert  Lee. 
J.  C.  GrtSen,  Coleman. 


Colin   W.  E.  Foster,  McKinney. 


Collingsworth 


Colorado  

Comal »  

Comanche  

Concho »  

Cooke  

Coryell  

Cottle »  

Crockett »  

Crosby »  

Culberson »  

Dallam »  

Dallas  

Dawson »  

Deaf  Smiths. 

Delta  

Denton  

De  Witt  

Dickens »  

Dimmitt »  

Donley »  

Duval »  

Eastland  

Ector »  

Edwards »  

Ellis  

El  Paso  

Erath  

Falls  

Fannin  

Fayette  

Fisher  

Floyd*  

Foard  i  

Fort  Bend  

Franklin »  

Freestone  

FrIo»  

Gaines »  

Galveston  

Garza*  

Gillespie*  

Glasscock »  


Goliad*  

Gonzales  

Gray  *  

Grayson  

Gregg  

Grimes  

Guadalupe  

Hale*  

HaU*  

Hamilton  

Hansford  *  

Hardeman  *  

Hardin  


Brandon  TrusseU,  Wellhig- 
ton. 

C.  K.  Quin,  Columbus. 
Adolf  Stein,  New  Braunfels. 
W.  D.  Jenkins,  Comanche. 
James  E.Howze, Paint  Rock. 
E.  N.  Blackburn,  Gainesville. 
J.  C.  McKelvy.  Gatesville. 
W.  O.  Jones,  Paducah. 
C.  E.  Davidson,  Ozona. 
Pink  L.  Parrish,  Crosbyton. 
J.  C.  Hunter,  Van  Horn. 
T.  S.  MiUs,  Dalhart. 
Thos.  E.  Henry,  Dallas. 
Geo.  W.  Foster,  Lamesa. 
J.  M.  Hughes,  Hereford. 
W.  E.  Chancellor.  Cooper. 
L.  H.  Edwards,  Denton. 
L.  G.  Covey,  Cuero. 
Blaine  Spur,  Dickens. 
J.  O.  Rouse,  Carrizo  Springs. 
J.  C.  Killough,  Clarendon. 
A.  W.  Tobin,  San  Diego. 
R.  E.  Sikes,  Eastland. 
E.  V.  Graham,  Odessa. 
A.  P.  Allison,  Rock  Sprnifrs. 
W.  8.  Ely,  Waxahachie. 
Myra  Wtakler,  El  Paso. 
W.  T.  Graves,  Stephenville. 
O.  A.  Pringle,  Marlln. 
R.  M.  Parker,  Bonhom. 
G.  A.  Stierling.  La  Grange. 
W.  C.  Martfai,  Roby. 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Floydada. 

G.  W.  Walthall,  Growell. 
Herman  Beyer,  Richmond. 
O.  L.  Reaves,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  F.  Richardson,  Fairfield. 
S.  T.  Dowe,  Pearsall. 

W.  R.  Slaton,  Seminole. 
J.  M.  Fend  ley,  Galveston. 
J.  M.  Boren,  Post  City. 
Max  Blum,  Fredericksburg. 

C.  W.  Cunningham,  Garden 
City. 

H.  J.  Passmore,  Goliad. 
J.  C.  Cochran,  Gonzales. 
SOer  Faulkner,  Lefors. 
J.  A.  Giles,  Sherman. 
Walter  E.  Jones,  Longvlew. 
J.  C.  Crutchfield,  Anderson. 
J.  B.  Williams,  Seguln. 
Wm.  B.  Lewis,  Plainvlew. 
S.  G.  Alexander,  Memphis. 
R.  P.  Edgar,  Hamilton. 

S.  B.  Hale,  Hanslord. 

D.  E.  Magee,  Quanah. 
R.  P.  Gibbs,  Kountze. 


>  County  Judge  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent. 
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County. 


Superintendent. 


Superintendent. 


TEXAS— continued. 

Harris.  

Harrison  

Hartley  i  

HaskeU  

Hays.  

Hemphill  

Henderson  

Hidalgo  

HiU  

Hockley »  

Hoodi  

Hopkins  

Houston  

Howard »  

Hunt  

Hutchison  ^  

Irion  1  

Jack  

Jackson  i  

Jasper  

Jeff  Davis »  

Jefferson  

Jim  Hogg  

Jim  Wells*  

Johnson.  

Jones  

Karnes  

yimfmAn  

KendaUi  

Kent»  

Kerr »  

Kimble  1  

Kfaig»  

Kinney »  

Kleburg  

Knox »  

Lamar  

Lamb »  

Lampasas  ^  

LaSallei  

Lavaca  

Lee  

Leon  

Liberty »  

Limestone  

Lipscomb »  

Live  Oaki  

Llano »  

Loving  >  

Lubbock »  

Lynn*  

Madison  1  

Marion  

Martin  i  

Mason »  

Matagorda  

Maverick »  

McCuUoch  

McLennan  

McMullen  ^  

Medina  

Menard  *  

Midland!  

Milam  

MiUs  1  

MltcheUi  

Montague  

Montgomery  

Moore »  

Morris!  

Motley »  

Nacogdoches  

Navarro  

Newton »  

Nolan »  


L.  L.  Pugh,  Houston. 
J.  W.  Cypress,  Marshall. 
J.  H.  Fhfllips,  Channing. 
T.  C.  Williams,  HaskelT 
John  H.  Saunders,  San  Marcos. 
J.  L.  Jennings,  Canadian. 
W.  S.  Harris.  Athens. 
J.  S.  Bunn,  Edinburg. 
Leon  Culberson,  Hlllsboro. 

E.  R.  Haynes,  Lubbock. 
W.  L.  Dean,  Qranbuiy. 
John  Hurle3\  Sulphur  Springs. 
Jno.  N.  Snell,  Crockett. 

S.  E.  PenLx,  Big  Springs. 
W.  H.  Ibbotson,  OreenvUle. 
Ben  H.  Wlckware,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  Pokes,  Sherwood. 
C.  C.  Bock,  Jacksboro. 
J.  W.  Bagby,  Edna. 
A.  D.  Rawlmson,  Jasper. 
J.  P.  Weatherby,  Fort  Davis. 
Homer  C.  Daniel,  Beaumont. 

A.  M.  Brumfleld,  Hebbron- 
vme. 

W.  R.  Perkins.  AUce. 
W.  J.  Carrell,  Cleburne. 
L.  T.  Cunningham,  Anson. 
Pearl  Bowden,  Karnes  City. 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Kauf&ian. 
J.  W.  Laii^n.  Boeme. 

B.  L.  Glenn,  Clairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  Kerrville. 

J.  B.  Randolph,  Junction 

Cit7. 

Jas.  M.  Lynn,  Guthrie. 
Joseph  Veltman,  Braokett- 
vffle, 

Ben  F.  WOson.  KhigsvOle. 
J.  H.  Milam,  BenJamln. 
W.  H.  Snow,  Paris. 

C.  H.  Curl,  Olton. 

M.  M.  White,  Lampasas. 
C.  C.  Thomas,  Cotulla. 
WiUiam  Eilers,  HaUettsvUle. 
C.  M.  Bishop,  Giddings. 
J.  M.  Henderson,  Centerville. 
I.  B.  Simmons,  Liberty. 
J.  R.  Atkins,  Groesbeck. 
P.  B.  Mills,  Lipscomb. 

F.  H.  Church,  OakvUle. 
A.  H.  Wilbem,  Llano. 
Howell  Johnson,  Pecos. 
E.  R.  Haynes.  Lubbock. 
J.  L.  Stokes,  Tahoka. 

W.  W.  Sharp,  MadlsonvUle. 
Alice  Emmert,  Jefferson. 
A.  C.  Eidson,  Stanton. 
Glenn  W.  Smith,  Mason. 
W.  C.  Gray,  Bay  City. 
Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 
E.  L.  White,  Brady. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 
L.  W.  Hm,  Tilden. 
W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 
J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 
J.  F.  Chadwick,  Midland. 
Frank  J.  Clement.  Cameron. 

G.  H.  Dalton,  Goldthwalte. 
J.  H.  Bullock,  Colorado. 

W.  W.  Snodjniss,  Montague. 
J.  T.  Terry ^Conroe. 
J.  W.  Fox,  Dumas. 
J.  H.  French,  Dangerfleld. 
C.  B.  Whitten,  Matador. 
G.  A.  Baker,  Nacogdoches. 
J.  B.  Davis,  Corsicana. 
J.  B.  Strlplmg,  Newton. 
J.  L.  Ross,  Sweetwater. 


TBXAs— continued. 


Nueces  

Oohntree  * . , 
Okihami.. 
Orange  > . . . 
Palo  Pinto. 

Panola  

Parker  

Parmer*... 
Peoos*  


Polk  

Potter »  

Presidio!  

Rains »  

Randall »  

Reagan »  

ReS^.  

Red  River  

Reeves  *  

Refugio*  

Roberts*  

Robertson  

Rockwall*  

Runnels.  , 

Rusk  , 

Sabine »  

San  Aufustfaie  *. 

San  Jacmto  *  

San  Patricio*... 

San  Saba*  

Schleicher*  

Scurry  *  

Shackelford  *  

Shelby..  

Sherman  *  

Smith  

Somervell  *  

Starr  

Stephens  *  

Sterling  *  

Stonewall  *  

Sutton  1  , 

Swisher  *  

Tarrant  , 

Taylor  , 

Terrell  *  

Terry  *  

Throckmorton  *.. 

Titus  , 

Tom  Green  , 

Travis  , 

Trinity  , 

Tyler  , 

Upshur  , 

Upton*  

Uvalde*  

Valverde  

Van  Zandt  

Victoria  

Walker  

Waller  

Ward  *  

Washington  

Webb  

Wharton  

Wheeler  *  

Wichita  

Wilbarger  

Willacy  , 

Williamson  

Wilson  

Winkler*  

Wise  

Wood  

Yoakum »  

Young  

Zapata »  

Zavala*  


Nat  Benton,  Corpus  Christl 
R.  T.  CarreU,  0<^tree. 
T.  B.  Jones.  Tascosa. 
F.  D.  Bland,  Orange. 
A.  F.  Jones,  Palo  Phito. 
C.  L.  Season,  Carthage. 
W.  V.  Shadle,  Weathertord. 
James  D.  Hamlin,  FarweU. 
HoweU  Johnson,  Fort  Stodk- 
ton. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Livingston. 

F.  W.  MoBride,  AmariUo. 
H.  H.  KOpatrid:,  Marfa. 
J.  B.  AUred,  Emory. 

C.  E.  Coss,  Canyon. 
W.  B.  Moore,  Stfles. 
W.  H.  Carr,  Leakey. 
S.  E.  Qark.  ClarksvUle. 
Ben  RandaJs,  Pecos. 
Leslie  Adkins,  Refugio. 
J.  £.  Kinney,  Miami 
H.  A.  Bush,  Franklin. 
J.  W.  Reese,  RockwalL 
W.  W.  Wooten,  Ballinger. 
J.  T.  Watson,  Henderson. 
J.  B.  Lewis,  Hemphill. 
Lillie  Hasle,  San  Augustfaie. 
Wm.  McMurrey,  Cold  Springs. 
M.  A.  ChUdress,  Shiton. 
Dor  W.  Brown,  San  Saba. 
Geo.  M.Brown, Eldorado. 
C.  R.  Buchanan,  Snyder. 
J.  A.  King,  Albany. 
J.  B.  Hammer,  Center. 
C.  H.  Rowland,  Stratford. 

A.  W.  Ott,  Tyler. 

J.  W.  Childress.  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  P.  Vale.  Rio  Grande  City. 
Jesse  R.  Smith,  Breckinridge. 

B.  F.  Brown,  Sterling  City. 
T.  R.  Webb,  Aspermont. 
B.  S.  Briant,  Sonora. 

W.  S.  Tomlinson,  Tulia. 
O.  T.  Bhidworth,  Fort  Worth. 
J.  8.  Smltli,  Abilene. 
J.  B.  Ross,  Sanderson. 
George  W.  Neill,  Brownfleld. 

B.  F.  Thorp,  Throckmorton. 
Jno.  Myers.  Mount  Pleasant. 
E.  M.  Davis.  San  Angelo. 
Maud  M.  Douglas,  Austin. 
W.  B.  Mills,  Groveton. 
Orover  C.  Lowe,  Woodville. 

A.  L.  Bradfield,  Gilmer. 
L.  W.  Alnsworth,  Upland. 
James  Matthews.  Uvalde. 
Eva  Strickland,  Del  Rio. 

G.  D.  Staton,  Canton. 
J.  C.  Thomas,  Victoria. 

C.  A.  Bennick,  Huntsville. 
T.  A.  Kelley,  Hempstead. 
Burch  Carson,  Barstow. 

W.  F.  A.  Boemer,  Brenham. 

B.  Rfchardson.  Laredo. 
Oswald  GarreU,  Wharton. 
M.  M.  MOler,  Wheeler. 

R.  M.  Johnson.  Wk^ta  Falls 
L.  A.  Hallar,  vemon. 
Avery  T.  Searle,  Sarita. 
Joe  A.  Hudson,  Georgetown. 
J.  B.  Swift,  FloresvOle. 
W.  E.  Baird,  Kermit. 
Brandon  Tnissell,  Decatur. 
T  O.  Craddock,  Quitman. 
J.  T.  Gainer,  Plains. 
B.  W.  King,  Graham. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 
O.  A.  fitabbs,  BatesvOle. 


I  County  Judge  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent 
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County. 


UTAH. 


Beaver  

Box  Elder  

Cache  

Carbon  

Davis  

Duchesne  

Emery  

Garfield  

Grand  

Iron  

Juab  

Kane  

MUlard  

Morgan  

Piute  

Rich  


Bait  Lake: 

Gnnite  district, 

Jordan  district. 

San  Juan  

Sanpete: 

North  district.. 

^ South  district.. 

Sevier  

Summit  

Tooele  

Uintah  

Utah: 

Alpine  district. 

Nebo  district.. 

Wasatch  

Washington  

Wayne  

Weber  


VIBOINIA.1 


Aocomac... 
Albemarle.. 


Alexandria  

Allegany  

Amdia  

Amherst  

Appomattox  

Augusta  


Bath. 


Bedford  

Bland  

Botetourt  

Brunswick... 
Buchanan.... 
Buckingham. 

Buena  Vista. . 

Campbell  

Caroline  

Carroll  

Charles  City.. 


Chartotte  

Charlottesville. 

Chesterfield  

Clarke  

Craig  

Culpeper  

Cumberland.... 


Dickenson  

Dinwiddle...... 

Elizabeth  City. 
Essex  


Superintendent. 


E.  H.  White,  Beaver. 

D.  C.  Jensen,  Bri^am  City. 
R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 
S.  W.  GoMing,  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton,  Farmiogton. 
J.  A.  Washburn,  Duchesne. 
W.  T.  Reid,  Orarigeville. 

F.  G.  Gardiner,  Panguitch. 

C.  A.  Johnson,  Moab. 

J.  Wesley  Barton,  Cedar  City. 
Ray  Stewart,  Nephi. 

F.  R.  Mi^or,  Kanab. 

D.  F.  Peterson,  Hinckley. 

G.  A.  Seaman,  Morgan. 

D.  H.  Robinson.  Junction. 
Malcolm   McKmnon,  Ran- 
dolph. 

C.  H.  Skidmore,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Orson  Ryan,  Midvale. 
J.  B.  Harris,  Grayson. 

James  W.  Anderson,  Mt. 
Pleasant. 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 

L>ofter  Bjarnason,  Richfield. 
J.  L.  Kearns,  Park  City. 
J.  U.  Hicks,  Tooele. 
Earl  Thompson,  Vernal. 

W.  K.  Hopkins,  Lehi. 
J.  P.  Creer,  Spanish  Fork. 

D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
A.  K.  Hafen,  St.  George. 
Joseph  Eckersley,  Loa. 

W.  N.  Petterson,  Ogden. 


G.  G.  Joynes,  Onancock. 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Char- 
lottesviUe. 

W.  T.  Hodges,  Rosslyn. 
J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 
C.  B.  Bowry.  Burkeville. 
C.  L.  Scott.  Amherst. 
N.  R.  Featnerston,  Vera. 
F.  M.  Somerville,  Staunton, 

R.  F.D.6. 
Bruce  R.  Richardson,  Hot 

Springs. 
C.  M.  Abbot,  Bedford  City. 
Frank  L.  Dunn.  Bland. 
Cary  Breckenriage,  Fincastle. 
R.  Lee  Chambliss,  Rawlings. 
W.  L.  Ownbey,  Grundy. 
John  A.  Twyman,  Wlngina, 

R.  F.D. 
J.  P.  McCluer,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  L.  Garbee,  Lawyers. 
John  Washington,  Mllford. 
E.  M.  Cooley,  Woodlawn. 
W.  B.  Coggin,  Providence 

Forge. 

S.  P.  Daniel,  Drakes  Branch. 
J.  G.  Johnson,  Charlottesville. 
Philip  M.  Tyler,  Chester. 
C.  G.  Massey,  White  Post. 
W.  O.  Martin,  New  Castle. 
J.  M.  Beckham,  Culpeper. 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Carters- 
vUle. 

I.  E.  French,  Clintwood. 
E.  C.  Powell.  McKenney. 
John  M.  Willis,  Hampton. 
W.  G.  Rennolds,  Center  Cross. 


County. 


vmoiMiA— contd. 


Fairfax  

Fauquier... 

Floyd  

Fluvanna.. 
Franklin... 
Frederick.. 

Giles  

Gloucester. 
Goochland. 


Grayson  

Greene  

Greenesville.. 


Halil^.. 
Hanover. 


Henrioo... 

Henry  

High&nd. 


Isle  of  Wight.. 
James  Ci^  


King  and  Queen. 

King  George  

King  Willfim.... 


Lancaster. 

Lee  

Loudoun.. 


Louisa  

Lunenburg. . . 

Madison  

Mathews  , 

Mecklenburg. 
Middlesex.... 
Montgomery. , 

Nansemond. . , 

Nelson  

New  Kent  


Norfolk  

Northampton  

NOTthumberlsmd. . 

Nottoway  

Orange  

Page  

Patrick  

Pittsylvania  

Powhatan  

Prince  Edward... 


Prince  George.. 
Princess  Anne. 


Prince  William.. 

Pulaski  

Rappahannock.. 

Richmond  

Roanoke  

Rockbridge  

Rockingham  

Russell  

Scott  

Shenandoah  

Smyth  

Southampton... 
Spotsylvania. . . . 

Stafford.  

Surry  

Sussex  

Tazewell  

Warren  

Warwick  


Superintendent. 


M.  D.  Hall.  Burke. 
E.  Albert  Smith,  Waircnton. 
Isaac  L.  Epperly^Floyd. 
T.  H.  Shepherd,  Wilmington. 
W.  D.  Ruckerjlocky  Mount. 
M.  M.  Lynch,  Winchester. 
R.  H.  Farrier,  Newport. 
R.  A.  Folkes,  Gloucester. 

C.  W.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Carters- 
ville. 

G.  F.  Carr,  Galax. 

J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 
Henry  Maclin,  North  Em- 
poria. 

H.  J.  Watkins,  South  Boston. 
John  H.  Wickham,  Beaver 

Dam. 

J.  D.  Harris,  Richmond. 
W.  B.  Gates,  MartinsviUe. 
Bruce  R.  Richardson,  Hot 

Springs. 
Gavin  Rawles,  Carrsville. 
W.  B.  Coggin,  Providence 

Forge. 

W.  G.  Reynolds,  Center  Cross. 

D.  F.  Coakley,  Ferrell. 

U.  Ragland  Eubank,  Etna 
Mills. 

Frank  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
J.  C.  Boatright,  Jonesville. 
W.  G.  Edmondson,  Purcell- 
ville. 

Frank  T.  West,  Trevilians. 

I.  T.  Wilkinson,  Kenbridge. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 

E.  C.  Percifull,  Nesting. 

F.  C.  Bedinger,  Boydlon, 
E.  C.  Percifull,  Nesttag. 

J.  H.  Stephens,  Christians- 
burg. 

J.  B.  L.  De  Jamette,  Driver. 
H.  T.  Harris,  Lovingston. 
W.  B.  Coggin,  Providence 
Forge. 

A.  H.  Foreman,  Norfolk. 

E.  G.  Tankard,  Nassawadox. 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
C.  B.  Bowry,  Burkeville. 

C.  P.  Cowherd,  Gordonsville. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 
J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
Fletcher  B.  Watson,  Chatham. 
J.  W.  Reynolds,  Powhatan. 
P.  T.  Atkinson,  Hampden- 

Sidney. 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Waverly. 
O.  B.  Mears,  Norfolk,  R.  F. 

D.  2. 

G.  G.  Tyler,  Haymarket. 
E.  L.  Darst,  Dublin. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
R.  E.  Cook,  Salem. 

E.  K.  Paxton,  Lexington. 

G.  H.  Hulvey,  Harrisonburg. 

H.  W.  Fugate,  Fugates  HilL 
W.  D.  Sinith,  Gate  City. 

C.  B.  Shoemaker,  Woodstock. 

B.  E.  Copenhaver,  Marion. 
G.  L.  H.  Johnson.  Franklin. 
James  Ashby,  Falmouth. 

Do. 

L.  N.  Savedge,  Alliance. 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Waverly. 
W.  A.  ThomMon,  Tazewell. 
T.  V.  Leach,Trant  Royal. 
A.  J.  Renforth,  Grafton. 


•  Division  superintendents, 
counties  each  in  10  cases. 

7834*»— 15  4 


The  divisions  are  single  counties  in  80  cases,  and  composed  of  two 
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Oouutj* 


Superintendent. 


vmamiA— contd. 

Washington  

Westmonrfand.... 

Wise  

Wythe  

York  

WASHINOTON. 

Adams  

Asotin  

Benton  

Chelan  

Clallam  

Clarke  

Columbia  

Cowlitz  

Douglas  

Ferry  

Franklin  

Garfield  

Grant  

Grays  Harbor  

Island  

Jefferson  

King  

E3tsap  

Kittitas  

Klickitat  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Mason  

Okanogan.  

Pacific  

Fend  Oreille  

Pierce  

Ban  Juan  

Skagit  

Skamania  

Snohomish  

Spokane  

Stevens  

Thurston  

Wahkiakum  

Walla  Walla  

Whatcom  

Whitman  

Yakima.  

WEST  yiBOINIA. 

Barbour  

Berkeley  

Boone  

Braxton  

Brooke  

CabelL  

Calhoun  

Clay  

Doddridge  

Fayette  

Gihner  

Grant  

Greenbrier  

Hampshire  

Hancock  

Hardv  

Harrison  

Jackson  

Jefleraoa.  

Kanawha  


W.  J.  Edmondson,  Lodl. 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
J.  N.  Hillman,  Coebum. 
Geo.  R.  HuflM,  Wytheville. 
A.  J.  Renforth,  Grafton. 


Elisabeth  M.  Meyer.  Rttivilld. 

W,  J.  Jerome,  Asotm. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Proeser. 

E.  C.  Bowersox,  Wenatchee. 

Thos.  Geisness,  Port  Angeles. 

W.  E.  Dudley,  Vancouver. 

Maud  L.  Tucker,  Dayton. 

Lucia  JfffiUns,  Kftlfun^, 

L.  L.  Sellers,  Waterville. 
A.  L.  Vandervort,  Republic. 
Geo.  W.  Zent.  Pasco. 
Belvia  L.  Ball,  Pomeroy. 
R.  L.  Blackburn,  Ephrata. 
J.  W.  Hodge,  Montesano 
Evelyn  Spencer,  Coupeville. 
Edith  Delanty,  Port  Town- 
send. 

M.  £.  Durham,  Seattle. 
H.  W.  EUiott,  Port  Orchard. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Boedcher,  Ellens- 
burg. 

Mabel  H.  Hinshaw,  Golden- 
dale. 

A.  C.  Canterbury,  Chehalis. 
Wm.  U.  Neeley,  Daveni>ort. 
Anna  Kimmel,  Shelton. 
Georgian  Donald.  Okanogan. 
Angus  Jack,  South  Bend. 
Fannie  Dunwoodie,  Newport. 
H.  R.  Cox,  Tacoma. 
W.  R.  Nichols,  Friday  Har- 
bor. 

O.  H.  Kerns,  Mount  Vernon. 
LiUie  MiUer,  Stevenson. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Small,  Everett. 
Jean  S.  Donaldscm,  Spokane. 
Elizabeth  Stannard.  ColviUe. 
O.  C.  Goes,  Olympia. 
W.  W.  Head,  Cathlamet. 
Paul  Johnson,  Walla  Walla. 
Ethel  Everett,  Bellingham. 
Daisy  Busbey,  Colfax. 
Rodney  Ackley,  North  Ya- 
kima. 


E.  A.  Hunt,  Belington. 

Chas.  W .  Cro  well,  Hedgesville. 

W.  W.  Nelson,  Turtle  Creek. 

J.  H.  Hutchison.  Sutton. 

T.  A.  Burton,  WeUsbure. 

Edward  Mays,  Huntington. 

A.  E.  Weaver,  Grantsvllle. 

Roecoe  Mullins.  Clay. 

L.  L.  Sadler,  West  Union. 

J.  W.  Cavendish,  RaineUe. 

J.  £.  Hays  Glenville. 

H,  F.  Groves,  Petersburg. 

W.  F.  Richardson,  Bhie  Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Arthur  Sldmaker,  Dillons  Run. 

H.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumber- 
land. 

E.  A.  Hawse,  Baker. 

Carl  S.  Lawson,  Clarksburg. 

P.  H.  Rardin.  Ripley. 

James  Grantnam,  Keameys- 
vOle,  R.  No.  1. 

Geo.  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Charles- 
ton. 


Lewis. 
Lincoln 
Logan. 
Menon. 

Marshall 

Mason. 
Mercer 
Mineral 
Mingo. 
Monongalia 

Monroe. 
Morgan 

McDowelL 
Nicholas 
Ohio 

Pendleton. 
Pleasants 
Pocahontas. 

Preston  , 

Putnam  , 

Raleigh  

Randolph.  

Ritchie  

Roane   

Summers  

Taylor  

Tucker  

Tyler  

Upshur  

Wayne  

Webster  

Wetzel  

Wirt  

Wood  

Wyoming  

WISCONSIN. 

Adams  , 

Ashland  

Barron.  

Bayfield  

Brown  , 

Buffalo  

Burnett  

Calumet  

Chippewa  

Clark  , 

Columbia  , 

Crawford  , 

Dane: 

First  district... 

Second  district. 

Dodge  

Door  

Douglas  

Dunn  

Eau  Claire  

Florence  

Fond  du  Lac  

Forest  , 

Grant  

Green  

Green  Lake  

Iowa  

Iron,  , 


Ellis  L.  Smith,  Weston. 
Fisher  B.  Adkins,  Handfai. 
L.  E.  Browning,  Logan. 
Homer  C.  Toothman,  Fair- 
mont. 

H.  W.  McDowell,  Gloi  East- 
on. 

M.  E.  Roach,  Point  Pleasant. 
J.  A.  French,  Princeton. 
Richard  W.  Thrush.  Keyser. 
Chas.  H.  Ellis,  Williamson. 

H.  E.  Brookover,  Morgan- 
town. 

V/.  W.  Baker,  Union. 

G.  F.  •  Feamow,  Berkeley 
Springs. 

W.C.Cook,  Welch. 

E.  W.  Ska^,  Summersville. 

J.  H.  Lazear,  Fulton,  Wheel- 
ing. 

Jesse  H.  Cook,  Cirdeville. 

G.  C.  MacTaggart,  Eureka. 

B.  B.  Williams,  Marllnton. 
M.  E.  Martin.  Kingwood. 
Henry  C.  Hill,  Plymoutk. 
W.  S.  Rogers,  Beckley. 
Troy  B.  \.  ilmoth,  EUdns. 
R.  B.  Cokeley,  Harrisville. 

I.  B.  Boggs,  Wallback. 
Lee  Harper,  Hinton. 
Roy  J.  Martin,  Grafton. 

C.  K.  Parsons,  Parsons. 

J.  T.  Fonner,  Mlddleboume. 
B.  H.  Carpenter,  Buckhan- 
non. 

O.  J.  Rife,  Wayne. 
Sampson  m.  Miller,  Webster 
Springs. 

D.  L.  Hau 
ville. 

Ross  Wilson,  Elizabeth. 

H.  A.  Langfltt,  Parkersburg. 
J.  H.  Cooper,  Hemdon. 


aught.  New  Martins- 


Florence  Billings.  Friendship. 
W.  P.  Hagman.  Mellen. 
L.  S.  Cheney.  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith,  W^ashbum. 
L.  J.  MarteU,  Green  Bay. 
H.  J.  Niehaus,  Alma. 
Jessie  Wedin,  Grantsborg. 
Wm.  F.  Stauss.  Chilton. 
Bertha  Trudeile,  Chippewa 
Falls. 

Elizabeth  Kennedy,  Neills- 
ville. 

Mary  B.  Clark,  Portage. 
George  Burton,  Eastman. 

Sylvanus  Ames.  Stoughton. 
M.  L.  Barkley,  Mount  Horeb. 
John  Kelley,  Ju 


Millard  Tufts,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Olga  Larson,  Supenor. 
Dona  A.  Taylor,  Menomonie. 
LiUia  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire. 
S.  D.  Macomber,  Florence. 
Morvan  Duel,  Fond  du  Lac 
G.  W.  Weldon,  Crandon. 
E.  C.  Brick,  Lancaster. 
John  N.  Bums,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
Jesse  A.  Van  Natta,  Dodge- 
ville. 

Delia  C.  Emunson,  Hurley. 
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Superintendent. 


Mrs.  N.  R.  McNab,  Taylor. 

A.  J.  Thome,  Jefferson. 
Myrta  D.  Cuenot,  Mauston. 
J.  J.  Kerwin,  Silver  Lake. 
Chas.  F.  Teske,  Kewaunee. 

B.  F.  Oltman,  West  Salem. 
W.  W.  Woolworth,  Darling- 
ton. 

A.  M.  Arveson,  Antigo. 
W.  L.  Holden,  Merrm. 

C.  W.  Meisnest,  Manitowoc. 
J.  E.  Giessel,  wausau. 
Gertrude  Schwittay,  Mari- 
nette. 

Duncan  H.  Reid.  Endeavor. 
Paul  W.  Huth.  Milwaukee. 
M.  M.  Haney,  Sparta. 
Ellen  B.  McDonald,  Oeonto. 
F.  A.  Lowell,  Rhinelander. 
A.  O.  Meating,  Appleton. 
Richard  F.  Beger,  Fredonia. 
Cvnthia  Carlisle,  Durand. 
H.  B.  Aasterud,  Ellsworth. 
Martin   Stenerson,  Balsam 
Lake. 

Frances  C.  Bannach,  Stevens 

Point. 
May  McNely,  Phillips. 
O.  J.  Zimmerman,  Union 

Grove. 

Jacob  B.  Logue,  Richland 

O.  D.  Antisdel,  JanesvlUe. 
Oliver  E.  Rice,  Ladvsmith. 
H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwin. 
Geo.  W.  Davies,  North  Free- 
dom. 

Effle  M.  Harrington,  Hay- 
ward. 

L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 
H.  C.  Dombush,  Plymouth. 
J.  E.  Phillips,  Medidrd. 


County. 


WISCONSIN— contd. 


Trempealeau.. 

Vernon  

Vilas  

Walworth  

Washburn.... 
Washineton... 

Waukesna  

Waupaca  

Waushara  

Winnebago... 


Wood  

WYOMINO. 

Albany  

Big  Horn  

Campbell  

Carbon  

Converse  

Crook  

Fremont  

Goshen  

Hot  Springs  


Johnson.. 
Laramie. 


Lincoln. 


Natrona  

Niobrara  

Park  

Platte  

Sheridan  

Sweetwater. 


Uinta  

Washakie. 
Weston. . . 


Superintendent. 


Dan  P.  Gibson,  Whitehall. 
Henry  L.  Gardner.  Viroqua. 
Arthur  J.  Austin,  Eagle  River. 
Helen  Martin,  EUchom. 
J.  A.  Lonsdorf,  Shell  Lake. 
Geo.  T.  Carlin,  West  Bend. 
Q.  B.  Rhoads,  Waukesha. 
R.  C.  Bi^ord,  Manawa. 
Edward  Coates,  Wautoma. 
Reginald  E.  Sanders,  Osh- 
kosh. 

Geo.  A.  Vamey,  Vesper. 


Daisy  O.  Moss,  Laramie. 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Donaldson, 
Basin. 

Helen  E.  Widner,  Gillette. 

Mamie  E.  Doherty,  Rawlins. 

Maud  Dawes,  Douglas. 

Elmer  E.  Green,  Sundance. 

Vema  E.  Wells,  Lander. 

C.  O.  Downing,  Torrington. 

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther- 
mopolis. 

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Bullis,  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Mamie  £.  Hefferon, 
Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Maggie  F.  Nicholson, 
Kemmerer. 

May  Hamilton,  Casper. 

Charles  C.  Browning,  Lusk. 

Jennie  O.  McGuffey,  Cody. 

Mary  Maloney,  Wheatland. 

Mrs.  Ines  Cotton,  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Moffltt,  Green- 
river. 

Florence  E.  Peterson,  Evans- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hatfield,  Ten 
Sleep. 

MabelG.  Klng3ley, Cambria. 


VIII. — ^Township  and  District  Superintendents. 

ALASKA. 


District. 

Superintendent  (schools  for 
natives). 

District. 

Superintendent  (schools  for 
natives). 

Do  

Walter  C.  Shields,  Nome. 
Walter  H.  Johnson  (assistant), 
Nome. 

Andrew  N.  Evans,  Unalak- 
leet. 

George  E.  Boulter,  Tanana. 
Henry  0.  Schalenben,  Seward. 
William  G.  Beattle,  Juneau. 

Western  
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VIII. — ^Township  and  District  Supehintendbnts — Oontmued. 

CONNECTICUT.! 


Towns. 


Supervisor.^ 


Towns. 


Supervisor.^ 


Ashford,  Canter- 
bury, Eastford, 
Hampton, 
T  hompson, 
Woodstock. 

Avon,  Farminfton. 

Barkbamsted, Cole- 
brook,  Hartland. 

Beacon  Falls, 
Betbany ,  Ox- 
ford, Prospect, 
Woloott. 

Berlin.  BCadison. 
Nortb  Brandford. 

Betblebem  

Bloomfleld,  Bur- 
lington, East 
Granby,  Granby. 

Bolton,  Ellington, 
Somers. 

Bozrab,  Columbia, 
Lebanon,  Tol- 
land, Wlllington. 

Brldgewater^Kent , 
Sberman,  Wash- 
ington. 

Brookfield,  New 
Fairfield,  Red- 
ding, Ridgefleld. 

Canaan,  Salisbury. . 

Canton  

Cbeshire,  Nortb 
Haven. 

Cromwell,  Dur- 
ham, Bast  Hamp- 
ton, Middlefleld. 


F.  W.  Barber,  Putnam. 


L.  S.  MUb,Plainville. 
W.  H.  Bliss,  Winsted. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Waterbury. 


J.  W.  Dows,  New  Haven. 

L.  K.  Chance,  Watertown. 
F.  L.  Tapley,  Hartford. 

A.  N.  Potter,  Willimantlc. 
L.  T.  Garrison,  Wniimantic. 

W.  P.  Holman,  New  Milford. 

O.  E.  Lowell,  Georgetown. 

C.  L.  Warner,  Salisbury. 
W.  8.  Dakin,  Hartford. 

D.  C.  Allen,  Montowese. 

J.  F.  Connolly,  Middletown. 


Chester  

Cornwall,  North 

Canaan,  Sharon, 

Warren. 
Coventry,  Helnon, 

Salem. 
East  Lynie,  Mont- 

ville,WateTford. 
Easton,  Trumbull, 

Weston,  Wilton. 
Essex,  Saybrook . . . 
Franklin,  ICans- 

fleld,  Pomfret. 
Goshen,  Harwin- 

ton,  Middlebury, 

New  Hartford. 
Haddam,  Killing- 
worth,  Lyme, 

Old  Lvme. 
Ledyard,  North 

Stonington. 
Lisbon.  Spraeue, 

Sterlmg,  Voiun- 

town. 
Morris,  Roxbury, 

S  ou  th  bury , 

Woodbury. 

Newington.  

North  Stonington . . 
Portland,  Rocky 

Hill,  Wethers- 
field. 
Suffleld  


Thomaston  . 


R.  E.  Foote,  Chester. 
E.  B.  Stone,  Canaan. 


J.  A.  Young,  Colchester. 

C.  E .  Wheeler,  New  London. 

D.  Albert  Green,  Norwalk. 

H.  O.  Cloug^,  Deep  River. 
F.  W.  Cli^p,  WiUimantic. 

H.  E .  Chittenden,  Torrington. 


F.  W.  Shearer,  Lyme. 

G.  C.  Swift,  Norwkdi. 
A.  L.  Young,  Norwif^. 

E.  S.  Boyd,  Woodbury. 

C.  E.  Pratt,  New  Britain. 
W.  W.  Evans,  New  Haven. 
W.  E.  Parker,  Portland. 


H.  B.  Chapman,  Hartford, 

Suffleld. 
E.  W.  Small,  Thomaston. 


1  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  some  rural  schools.  See  list,  p.  14. 
*  Supervisors  of  union  supervisory  districts  composed  of  towns  given. 

MAINE.i 


Towns. 


Superintendent.* 


H.  M.  Pullen,  Monson. 


D.  Herman  Corson,  Jones- 
port. 

H.  B.  Arey,  Unity. 
C.  A.  Record,  Sanford. 
John  W.  Foster,  North  Anson. 


Gertrude  E. 
dumkeag. 


Giflord,  Passa- 


Abbot.  Blanchard, 
Guilford ,  Monson, 
WiUimantic. 
Addison,Jone8boro, 

Jonesi>ort. 
Albion,Troy,Unity. 

Alfred,  Sanford  

Anson,  Embden, 
Lexington,  New 
Portland. 
Argyle,  Bradley, 
Greenbush,  Mil- 
ford,  Passadum- 
keag. 
Ashland.  Garfield, 
Masarais,  Nash- 
ville, Portage 
Lake. 
Athens,  ComvUle, 
Harmony,  Solon. 
Bailey  vUle,  Calais.. 
Bancroft,  Dan- 
forth.  Orient, 
Reed  Plan,  Wes- 
ton. 

Beddington.  Cher- 
ryfleldjColumbia 
Falls,  Deblois. 
Belfast.  Seaisport. . 
Belgrade,  Mount 
Vernon,  Read- 
field. 

Benton,  Winslow. . . 
Berwick,  Lebanon . 
Betbnl,  Greenwood. 
Blaino,  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Mars  Hill. 

1  Practically  nil  city  superintendents  have  some  rural  schools.  See  list,  p.  17, 
*  Superintendent  of  union  supcrintendency  composed  of  towns  given. 


W.  H.  Russell,  Ashland. 


Herbert  W.  Wood,  Athens. 

J.  M.  Pike,  Calais. 

John  F.  Philbrook,  Danforth. 


Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jewett,  Cher- 
ryfield. 

W.  B.  Woodbury,  Belfast. 
T.  W.  McQuaide,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

Chester  A.  Grant,  Wfaislow. 
W.  M.  Bottomley,  Berwick. 
Frank  H.  Byram,  Bethel. 
T.  A.  De  Costa,  Mars  Hill. 


Towns. 


BluehiU,  Brooklin, 
Sedgwick. 

Bootbbay,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor. 

Bowdoin,  Litch- 
field, Wales. 

B  owdoinham , 
Richmond. 

Bradford,  Charles- 
ton, Corinth, 
Eenduskeag. 

Brewer,  Hampden, 
Veaziis. 

Bridgton.  Harrison. 

BrooKsville,  Cas- 
tine,  Penobscot. 

Brownfleld,  Corn- 
ish, Parsonsfleld, 
Porter. 

Brown ville,  Milo... 

Brunswick,  Tops- 
ham. 

Buckfleld,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron. 

B  umh  am ,  Canaan, 
Clinton. 

Buxton,  Stand Ish.. 

Camden,  Thomas- 
ton. 

Canton,  Turner  

Cape  Elizabeth, 

South  Portland. 
Caratunk,  Concord, 

M  o  s  c  o  w.  The 

Forks,  West 

Forks. 


Superintendent.^ 


Thomas  S.  Grindle,  BluehHI. 


H.  I.  Smith,  Bootbbay  Har- 
bor. 

Cyrus  M.  Kendrick,  Litch- 
field, R.  18. 

E.  R.  Bowdohi,  Richmond. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Charleston. 

F.  W.  Burrlll,  Brewer. 

F.  E.  Russell,  Bridgton. 
W.  E.  Clark,  Castine. 

L.  M.  Felch,  Cornish. 


W.  S.  Adams,  MOo. 
John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 

Florent  'Whitmore,  Buckfield. 

C.  L.  Clement,  Clinton. 

Fred  Benson,  Buxton  Center. 
B.  K.  Packard,  Camden. 

L.  W.  Blaisdell,  Turner. 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South 

Portland. 
Chas.  E.  Ball,  Bingham. 
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VTII. — Township  and  District  Superintendents — Continued. 
MAINE— Continued. 


Towns. 


Superintendent. 


Towns. 


Superintendent. 


Caribou,  Lime 
stone. 

Casco,  Poland,  Otis- 
field. 

Castle  Hm,  Maple- 
ton,Wade,Wash- 
bum. 

Ch^man,  Presque 

Chester,  Kingman, 
Macwahoc,  Mat- 
tawamkeag, 
Winn. 

China,  Vassalboro. . 

Columbia,  Harring- 
ton, Milbridge, 
Steuben. 

Corinna,  Newport, 
Plymouth. 

Crystal,  Island 
FaUs,  Sherman. 

Cumberland,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Damarisootta,  New- 
castle. 

Dayton,  Saco  

Deer  Isle,  Stoning- 
ton. 

Dexter,  Garland.... 
Dixfield,  Mexico... 

Dover,  Foxcroft — 

East  Livermore, 
Wayne. 

E&st  Machias,  Ma- 
chlas,  Machias- 
port. 

East  Millinocket, 
Hersey,  Milli- 
nocket, Mount 
Chase,  Patten. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Eastport,Lubec.... 

Eddmgton.  Holden, 
Orrington. 

Eden,  Hancock .... 

EUot^  South  Ber- 

Ellsworth,  Frank- 
lin. 

Eustis.  Flaestafl, 
Bigelow,  Dead 
River,  Coplin, 
Lang. 

Fairfield,  Oakland. 


R.  J.  Libby,  Caribou. 

Chas.  E.  Vamey,  Otisfleld. 

Norman  S.  Gallagher,  Wash- 
bum. 

W.  O.  Chaae,  Presque  Isle. 

H.  R.  Hooston,  Mattawam- 
keag. 


Geo.  E.  Paine,  East  Vassal 
boro. 

Geo.  M.  D.  Grant,  Milbridge. 


C.  E.  Wass,  Newport. 
Goo.  C.  Hight,  Island  Falls. 
D^  W.  Lunt,  Portland,  Route 

H.  E.  White,  Newcastle. 

T.  T.  Young,  Saco. 

D.  W.  Rollms,  Deer  Isle. 

L.  A.  Ross,  Dexter. 

W.  S.  McNamara,  Ridlon- 

ville. 

Jas.  N.  Emery,  Foxcroft. 
Elmer  Webber,  Livermore 
Falls. 

John  C .  Merrill,  East  Machias. 


W.  M.  Mart,  Patten. 


F.  E.  McGouldrick,  Fort  Fair, 
field. 

W.  H.  Sturtevant,  Eastport- 
E.  E.  Roderick,  South  Or 
rington. 

E.  L.  Palmer,  Bar  Harbor. 

F.  W.  Freeman,  South  Ber- 

W.  H.  Patten,  Ellsworth. . 
M.  E.  Wright,  Flagstaff. 


W.  O.  Hersey,  Fafrfleld. 


Farmingdale,  Gard- 
iner. 

Farmington,  WH- 
ton. 

Fort  Kent,  New 
Canada.  St.  Fran- 
cis, St.  John, 
Wallagrass. 

Frankfort,  Monroe, 
Whiterport. 

Freeport,  Yar- 
mouth. 

French  vlUe,  Grand 
Isle,  Madawaska, 
St.  Agatha. 

Gorham,  West- 
brook. 

Gouldsboro,  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Whiter  Harbor. 

Greenville.  Jack- 
man,  Moose, 
River,  Sanger- 
vllle. 

Hallowell,  Win- 
throp. 

Hanover,  Rumford. 

Hartland,  Palmyra, 

St.  Albans. 
Hodgdon,  Houlton. 
Hollls,  Waterboro.. 
Kennebunk,  Ken- 

nebunkport. 
Lisbon,  Webster... 
Madison,  Skowhe- 

gan. 

Mount  Desert, 
Southwest  Har- 
bor, Trem<mt. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Woodland. 

North  Berwick, 
Wells. 

Norway,  Water- 
ford. 

Paris,  Woodstock. . 

Oldtown,  Orono  

Raymond,  Wind- 
ham. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 

Swans  Island,  Vl- 
nalhaven. 

Matinicus  Isle, 
Union,  Warren. 


H.  J.  Chase,  Gardiner. 
R.  L.  West,  Fannington. 
Jos.  F.  Cyr,  Fort  Kent. 

Ray  Robinson,  Monroe. 
W.  C.  MoOue,  Yarmouth. 
B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 

Piesoott  Keyes,  Westbrook. 

R.  L.  Sinclair,  West  Goulds- 
boro. 

Russell  S.  Taylor,  Sanger- 
vllle. 

Chas.  H.  Abbott,  HalloweU. 

W.  H.  S.  EUingwood,  Rum- 
ford. 

H.  E.  Fortier,  Hartland. 

L.  W.  Robbins,  Houlton. 
Louis  J.  West,  Waterboro. 
J.  W.  Lambert,  Kennebunk. 

A.  B.  Lord,  Lisbon  Falls. 
L.  W.  Oerrish,  Skowhegan. 

L.  E.  Williams,  Southwest 
Harbor. 

S.  M.  Nieveen,  New  Sweden. 

Chas.  A.  Rush,  Wells. 

T.  C.  Morrill,  Norway. 

M.  C.  Joy,  South  Paris. 
Wm.  D.  Fuller,  Oldtown. 
A.  H.  CarvlD,  North  Wind- 
ham. 

G.  A.  Stuart,  Rockland. 

H.  E.  Bowman,  Vlnalhaven. 
W.  M.  Teague,  Warren. 


MASSACHUSETTS.! 


Towns. 

Superintendent.* 

Towns. 

Superintendent.* 

Actoii,  Carlisle, 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Alford,  Egremont. 

Richmond,  West 

Rtockbrid^. 
Amherst,  Peiham. . 
Ashby,Limenburg, 

Townsend. 
Ashfleld,Cumming- 

ton,  Goshen, 

Plainfleld. 
Ashland,  Hopkin- 

ton. 

Frank  H.  Hill,  Littleton. 

Theodore  W.   King,  West 
Stockbridge. 

Carroll  R.  Reed,  Amherst. 
Herman  C.  Knight,  Town- 
send. 

Robert  W.  Martin,  Ashfleld. 
W.  K.  Putney,  Ashland. 

Auburn,  Sutton.. . . 

Ayer,  Boylston, 
Shirley,  West 
Boylston. 

Barre,  Hardwick, 
Petersham. 

Becket,  Chester, 
Middlefield. 

Behnont,  Burling- 
ton. 

Belchertown,  En- 
field. 
Bellingham,  Hope- 
1     dale,  Mendon. 

Osmon  C.  Evans,  Worcester, 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson,  Ches- 
ter. 

George  P.  Armstrong,  Bel- 
mont. 

Alvin   R.   IL^wis,  Belcher- 
town. 

Francello  G.  Atwell,  Hope- 
dale. 

i  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  some  rural  schools.  See  list,  p.  18. 
f  Superintendent  of  union  superintendency  composed  of  towns  given. 
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VIII. — ^Township  and  District  Superintendents — Continued. 
•MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Towns. 


Berkley,  Dlghton, 
Rehoboth. 

Berlin,  Northboro, 
Shrewsbury, 
Southboro. 

Bernardstown, 
Hadley^Hatfield. 

Blandford.  Huni- 
ingtoa,MODtgom- 
ery,  RnssdU. 

Bolton,  Dunstable, 
Harvard,  Pep- 
perell. 

Boome,  Mashpee, 
Sandwich. 

Boxborough,  May- 
nard,  Stow. 

Boxford,  George- 
town, Oroveland, 
Rowley. 

Brewster,  Dennis, 
Yarmouth. 

Brookfleld,  North 
Brookfleld. 

Buckland,  Colraln, 
Shelbume. 

Carver,  Lakeville, 
Raynham,  Roch- 
ester. 

CharlemoQt,  Haw- 
ley.Heath,Rowe. 

Charlton,  Leicester . 

Chatham  .Eastham, 
Harwic^Orleans. 

Cheshire,Hancock , 
Lanesboro,  New 
Ashford. 

Chesterfield,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Worth- 
ington. 

Chilmark.  Edgar- 
town,  Gay  Head, 
Oak  Blufls,  Tls- 
bury.  West  Tls- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Flor- 
ida, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Cohasset  

Conway,  Deorfleld, 

Sunderland, 

WhaUy. 

Daltoo  

Dana,  Greenwich, 

New  Salem,  Pres- 

cott. 

Douglas,  Uxbrldge 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Wayland. 

Dracut,  North 
Reading.Tewks- 
bury ,  Tynga- 
borough,  Wil- 
mington. 

Duxbury,  Marah- 
fiekl,  Sdtuate. 


Superintendent. 


Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  Digh- 
ton. 

Frederick  B.  Van  Onmra, 
Northboro. 

Clinton  J.  Richards,  Hat- 
field. 

Leoo  O.  Merrill,  Huntington. 


Austin  R.  Paul],  Pepperell. 


Herbert  L.  Whitman,  Bus- 
cards  Bay. 
W.  H.  imington. 

Gains  B.  Frost,  Georgetown. 


L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Yar- 
mouth, Port. 

F.  H.  Tenney,  North  Brook- 
fleld. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  Shelbume 
Falls. 

Chester  W.  Humphrey,  Roch- 
ester. 

Frank  P.  Davison,  Charle- 
mont. 

Everitt  G.  Lorlng,  Leicester. 
Loring  G.  Williams,  Harwich. 

George  B.  Clarke,  Lanesboro. 


Elbridge  W.  Goodhue,  Hay- 
denville. 

Charles  A.  CroweD,  Jr.,  Vine- 
yard  Haven. 


Arthur  C.  Harrington,  North 
Adams. 

Stanley  C.  Lary,  Cohasset. 
Chester  D.  Stiles,  South  Deer- 
fleld. 

Herbert  L.  Alien,  Dalton. 
C.  C.  Riohard8on,North  Dan^. 


C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridge. 
Frank  H.  Benedict,  Cochltu- 
ate. 

Charles  L.  Randall,  LofwelL 


W.  E.  Chaffln,  Scltoate. 


Towns. 


East  Bridgewater, 
West  Bridge- 
water. 

East  Longmeadow, 
HampdenjLoiig- 
meadow,  WUbra- 
ham. 

Erving,  Leverett, 
Shutesbury , 
WendeU. 

Essex,  Lynnfleld, 
Mlddleton.  Tops- 
field,  Wenham. 

F^hnouth.  

Foxboro,  Norton, 
PlainvlUe. 

Freetown,  West- 
port. 

Gfll,  Leyden,North- 
fleld.  Warwick. 

Granville,  Sandls- 
fleld,  Sonthwick, 
Tolland. 

Hamilton  

HaliliAx,  Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 
NorweU. 

Hinsdale,  Peru, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Holden,  Oakham. 

_Paxton,  Rutlana. 

^olliston,  Med- 
wav,  Sherbom. 

Hubbardston,  Phil- 
lipston,  Royals- 
ton,  Templeton. 

Lancaster  

Lenox  

Manchester.  

Medfield^Millls, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Merrimac.  New- 
bury, SieUisbury, 
West  Newbury. 

Mount  Washing- 
ton, New  Marl- 
boro, SheflSeld. 

Nahant  

Nantucket  

New  Braintree, 
Sturtbrldge, 
Brookfleld. 

Princeton  ,SterUng, 
Westminster. 

Provlncetown, 
Truro,  Wellfleet. 

Somerset.  Swansea. 

Stockbrldge  


Weston  , 

Wllliamstown.. 


Superintendent. 


Edgar  H.  Grdlit,  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Leonora  B.  Toft,  Springfield. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steams,  Wendell 
Depot. 

Harvey  R.  Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 

Carl  Holman,  Falmouth. 
Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 


Elmer   F.   Howard,  East 

Northfleld. 
Joslah  S.  McCann,  Granville. 


Eldridge  Smith,  Hamilton. 
Geo.  Allen  Coe,  Kingston. 

James  S.  Hayes,  Rockland. 
Harry  B.  Gardner,  Hinsdale. 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Holden. 

Carroll  H.  Brown,  West  Med- 
way. 

Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwinville. 

A.  S.  Rollins,  Lancaster. 
Charles  A.  Tucker,  Lenox. 
John  C.  Mackln,  Manchester. 
MelvinJ.  West,Millls. 

H.  H.  Pratt,  West  Newbury. 

Alfred  O.  Tower,  Sheffield. 


J.  D.  W.  Chester.  Nahant. 
Edwin  S.  Tlrrell,  Nantnoket 
Melville   A.    Stone,  West 
Brookfleld. 

Harry  C.  WaMnn,  Leomin- 
ster. 
C.  M.  PcnnelL 

C.  W.  Walter,  South  Swansea. 

Samuel  B.  Churchill,  Stock 
bridge. 

Charles  M.  Baton,  Weston. 

Walter  G.  Mitchell,  Williams- 
town. 
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Towns. 


Soperlntendent.* 


Towns. 


Sni>erlntendent.* 


Claremont,  Charies- 

town. 
Colebrooky  Errol, 

Ste  wartstown, 

WentworthLoca- 

tion. 

Conwav,  IfodJson, 

Baitfett. 
Deny,  London- 
derry. 
Exeter,  Newflelds, 

Hampton  Falls. 

Franklfa.Hm  

Qortiam,RandoiIpb, 

Shelbume. 
Greenland.  Ne  w  - 

ington,  Durham, 

Rye. 
Hampstead,  Ray- 

mond  ,  Lee , 

Hampton. 
Hanover  Town,  and 

special  districts. 
HiUsboro,  Antrim, 

Peterboro. 
Hinsdale,  Swanzey, 

Dublin,Winche9- 

ter. 

Hopkinton,  Weare, 
Bedibrd. 

Lebanon,  Enfield.. 

Lisbon,  Landafl  

Littleton,  Bethle- 
hem Town. 

liilford,  Amherst, 
HoUis. 


WHliam  H.  Slayton,  Clare- 
mont. 

S.  H.  Williams,  Colebrook. 


Alonzo  Knowlton,  North  Con- 

C.^wTcutts,  Derry. 

^.  S.  Brooks. 

George  A.  Keith,  Fnoiklin. 
JaooD  B.  Wignot,  Gorham. 

Carl  Cotton,  Portsmouth. 
Albert  T.  Lane,  Hampton. 

Catherine  A.  Dole. 

Frederick  L.  Kendall,  Peter- 
boro. 

A.  P.  Averlll,  Keene. 

Fred  S.  Libbey,  Contoocook. 

Thomas  A.  Roberts,  Lebanon. 
John  S.  GUman,  Lisbon. 
David  F.  Carpenter,  Littleton. 

John  Bacon,  MOford. 


Newport,  New 
London. 

Pembroke,  Aliens- 
town,  Merrimack. 

Penaoook,  Brad- 
ford. 

Pittsfleld,  Chiches- 
ter, Loudon. 

Salem.  Atkinson, 
Hudson,  Plais- 
tow. 

SomersworthjNew- 
market. 

Stratford,  North- 
umberland, Co- 
lumbia. 

TUton,  Behnont, 
Gilmanton. 

Trov,  Fitzwilliam, 
Rindge,  Jaflrey. 

Walpole,  West- 
morelfljid,  Lang- 
don,  and  Marl- 
boro. 

Whitefleld,  Jeffer- 
son, Bethlehem 
Special. 

Wilton,  Temple, 
New  Ipswich. 

Wolfeboro,  Alton, 
Farmington. 

Woodsvllle,Haver- 
hUl,  Bath. 


Oliver  H.  Toothaker,  New- 
port. 

Henry  S.  Roberts,  Suncook. 

George  W.  Sumner,  Pena- 
cook. 

 ^  Pittsfleld. 


Howard  L.  Winslow,  Salem. 

Louis  De  Witt  Record,  Som- 

ersworth. 
Orin  M.  Hohnan,  Coos. 

Channing  Sanbom,  TUton. 

William  L.  MaoDonald,  East 

Jaflrey. 
Everett  J.  Best,  Walpole. 


Frank  W.  Jackson,  White- 
fleld. 

Leonard  S.  Morrison,  WUton. 
F.  U.  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 
Norman  J.  Page,  WoodsviUe. 


1  Practically  all  oity  superintendents  have  rural  schools  under  their  supervision.  See  list,  p.  18. 
*  Superintendent  of  supervisory  district  composed  of  towns  given. 

NEW  YORK. 


County, 


District*  superintendents. 


County. 


District*  superintendents. 


Chautauqua   L.  Waldo  Swahi,  Westfleld. 

J.  8.  Wright,  Falooner. 

Chemung   Walter  C.  King,  Horseheads. 

Mrs.  Martha  M.  Cox  Mc Whor- 
ter,  Ehnira. 

Chenango   Ellen  E.  Baldwin.  Lincklaen. 

Albert  C.  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schenck.  Greene. 
Mary  L.  Isbell,  Norwich. 

Clinton   Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keesevllle. 

Ernest  B.  Sargeant,  Ellen- 
burg. 

Clara  E.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 

Columbia   S.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 

W.  L.  Millias,  Valatle. 
E.  A.  Smith,  Blue  Stores. 

Cortland   C.  W.  Ellis,  Ir.,  Cortland. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Shuler,  Mo- 

Graw. 
Alice  B.  Greene,  Willet. 

Delaware   Lilian  M.  Rekihard,  Sidney. 

Z.  Le  R.  Mjrers,  Downsville. 

E.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 
L.  R.  Long,  Margaretville. 
M.  G.  Nelson,  Franklin. 
A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Har- 

persfield. 

Dutchess   Frank  L.  Haight,  FishkiU. 

F.  E.  Benedict,  La  Grange- 
ville. 

*  The  New  York  supervisory  district  is  a  county  in  two  oases,  and  a  part  of  a  county  in  all  other  oases. 


Albany  

Allegany  

Broome  

Cattaraugus  

Cayuga.  

Chautauqua  


Newton  Sweet,  Ravena. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Walter  S.  Clark,We8t  Albany, 

R.  F.  D. 
G.  W.  D'Autremont,  Hume. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
E.  D.  Walters.  Bolivar. 
Charles  D.  Hffl.  Angelica. 
WiUet  L.  Ward,  WeUsviUe. 
Kasson  E.  BeOby,  Deposit. 
J.  £.  Hurlburt,  Windsor. 
Mabel  L.  Watrous,  Endicott. 
Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Pohit. 

Joel  J.  Crandall,  Franklin- 
vUle. 

Gilbert  A.  FarweUiHinsdale. 
A.  H.  Mathewson,  W.  Valley. 

G.  E.  Waller,  Little  VaUey. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 

H.  S.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
OUn  W.  Wood,  Auburn. 
Anna  M.  Kent  (Mrs.),  Union 

£fm4ags. 
G.  B.  Springer.  Genoa. 
Henry  Greenfield,  Moravia, 

R.  F.  D.  13. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Sheridan. 
James  R.  Fla^  Frewsburg. 
J.  M.  Barkca%Nk>be. 
Pratt  E.  MarshaU,  Sherman. 
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District  superintendents. 


Clara  E.  Drmn,  Clinton  Cor- 
ners. 

W.  R.  Tremper,  Rhinebeck. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Fierce,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
\V.  E.  Bensley,  Springvllle. 
C.  J.  Mousaw,  Scnroon  Lake. 
Gertrude  M.  Spear  Westport. 
Mattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Eugene  L.  Moe,  Burke. 

G.  La  Graff,  Tupper  Lake. 

F.  H.  Wiloox,  North  Bangor. 
Gertrude  E.  Hyde.  Moira. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Stratford. 
C.  E.  Van  Buren.  Johnstown. 
£.  M.  McCuUough,  Batavia. 
T.  A.  Clement,  South  Byron. 
Thos.  C.  Perry,  Catskill. 

R.  M.  MacNaught,  Windham. 
Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 
C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 
A.  J.  Rose,  West  Winfleld. 
Silas  C.  yfinm,  DQteevflle. 
C.  B.  Keller,  LittlfrMta. 
J.  C.  Spall,  Cold  Bmm. 

C.  If.  Pierce,  Adams. 

W.  J.  LinneU,  BimnisvjBe« 
T.  B,  StoeL  DepftUVlQi^ 

Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  MTarshall,  Redwood. 
S.  Freeman  Graves,  Philadel- 

pbia. 

Glenn  G.  Steele,  Croghan. 
F.  Reid  Spaulding,  Copenha- 
gen. 

Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Ley- 
den. 

A.  W.  Trahior,  West  Leyden. 
John  P.  Magee.  Groveland. 
JajF^.  Smith,  Dansville,  R.  F. 

H.  F.  Collister,  Mount  Morris. 
Irving  S.  Sears,  Hamilton. 
Clayton  J.  W ratten,  De  Ruy- 

ter. 

H.  C.  W.  Kingsbury,  Morris- 
ville. 

John  B.  Harris,  Canastota. 
W.  W.  Rayfleld,  Webster. 
M.B.Furman,East  Rochester. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spenoerport. 
John  C.  MaUoch,  ChurchviUe. 
N.  Berton  Alter,  Nelliston. 
Mrs.  Lela  G.  Dodge,  Fulton- 
ville. 

James  S.  Cooley,  Mineola. 
W.  C.  Mepham,  Merrick. 
T.  G.  Cramer,  Lockport. 
Orrin  A.  Kolb,  Lockport,  R. 

F.  D.5. 
W.  D.  Wisner,  lUmsomville. 
Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Mills. 

Harry  C.  Buck,  Clawille. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton. 
F.  E.  Mathewson,  Verona. 
Stanton  J.  Austin,  Bameveld. 
Pauline  L.  Scott,  Blossvale. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  Boonville. 
R.  B.  Searle,  East  Onondaga. 
Q.  T.  Fuggle,  Jamesville. 

E.  E.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Manford  D.  Green,  Liverpool. 
Mrs.  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp, 

Camillus. 


County. 


Ontario 
Orange. 
Orleans 


Oswego. 


Otsego. 


Putnam  

Rensselaer... 


Rockland  

St.  Lawrence.. 


Saratoga. 


Distrfet  superintendents. 


Schenectady 
Schoharie... 

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  


Suffolk..., 

Sullivan. . 

Tioga  

Tompkins. 


Leon  J.CoQk.East  Bloomiield. 
W.  A.  Ingalls.  Phelps. 

E.  G.  Sopttr.  Seneca  Castle. 
Harrie  P.Weatherlow,Naples. 
Theron  L.  McKnight,  Central 

Valley. 
O.  Eichenberg,  Monroe. 
S.  A.  Cor^ight,  Middletown. 
Luella  P.  Hoyer,  Medina,  R. 

F.  D. 

Cora  V.  LuttenUm,  Albkm. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  S.  Salisbury, 
HoUey. 

Mildred  G.  Pratt,  Laoona. 

J.  M.  Bonner.  Richland. 

Mrs.  Queenia  R.  Frawley. 
PenneUviUe. 

Charles  I.  Kingsbury,  Mexico. 

W.  S.  Gardner,  Fulton. 

Harrison  Cossaort,  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 

Menzo  Burlingame,  Worcester. 
J.  B.  McManus,  Cooperstown. 
May  Firman,  Oneonta. 
M.  R.  Porter,  Morris. 
Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmeston. 
J.  II.  Brooks,  Garrison. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Clark,  Troy. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Gardner, 
Stephentown. 

G.  W.  Patterson,  jr..  East 
Greenbush. 

George  W.  MiUer,  Nanuet. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesboio. 

F.  H.  Wallace,  Morristown. 
Carlos  S.  Blood^euvelton. 
Percy  S.  Ault,  Waddington. 
Rose  M.  Libby,  Colton. 

W.  S.  Herrick,  Colton. 

M.  A.  Hallahan,  Brasher  Falls. 

A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 

A.  A.  Lavery,  Elnora. 

Lou  Messinger,  Ballston  Spa. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  SchuvlervIUe. 
Ida    M.    Smith,  Saratoga 

Springs. 

James  Wingate,  Schenectady. 

Leslie  A.  Tompkins,  Jefferson. 

W.  E.  Van  Wormer,  Middle- 
burg. 

R.    W.    Eldredge,  Sharon 

Springs. 
Alberta  Spaulding  Burdctt. 
Jane  M.  Haring,  watkins. 
Alice  L.  Owen,  Fayette. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Levi  R.  Tubbs,  Coming,  R.  F. 

D.  2. 

Winfred  Morrow.  Bath. 

G.  H.  Guinnip,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wiloox,  Greenwood. 

H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Guyon  J.  Carter.  Avoca. 

J.  O.  McConnell,  Prattsbuig. 
P.  B.  Matthews,  Bridgehamp- 
ton. 

J.  Henry  Young,  Central  Islip. 

Leonard  J.  Smith,  Smithtown 
Branch. 

F.  J.  Lewis,  BarryvUle. 

Charles  S.  Hick.  Jeff ersonviUe. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Liv- 
ingston Manor. 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 

H.  T.  Whittemore,  Ntehols. 
F.  A.  Beardsley,  Trumans- 

buig,  R.  F.  D.  33. 
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County. 


Tompkins. 
Ulster  


Warren.... 


Washington.. 


District  superintendents. 


Hattie  K.  Buck,  North  Lan- 
sing. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  Ithaca. 

Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston, 
Station  R. 

J.  U.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 

J.  M.  Schoonmaker.  Accord. 

W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 

F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 

J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land- 
ing. 

Rose  Minnick  (Mrs.),  Glens 
Falls. 

Amelia  Blasdell,  Fort  Ann.' 
Kyra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford. 
Mary  A.  Potter,  Greenwich, 
R.  F.  D.  4. 


County. 


Washington . 
Wayne  


Westchester.. 


Wyoming., 
Yates  


District  superintendents. 


F.  H.  Rich,  Salem. 

Helen  C.  Andrews  (Mrs.), 
Lyons. 

Ida  E.  Cosad  (Mrs.),  Wolcott. 
A.  H.  McMurray,  Walworth. 
R.  O.  Brundige.  Ontario. 
8.  J.  PrestonTWhite  Plains. 
C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

G.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 
John  T.  McGurren,  Bliss. 
E.  D.  Jones.  Wyoming. 
G.  H.  Stratton,  Castile. 
J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Van. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  RushvIUe. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Division. 


Agusan-Bukidnon 

Albay  

Antique  

Batangas  

Bohol  

Bulacan  

Cagayan-Isabela. . . 

Camarines  

Capiz  

Oavite  

Cebu  

Ilooos  Norte  

Ilooos  Sur  

Doflo...  

Laguna  

Leyte  

Hanila  

Mindoro  

Mountain  

Nueva  Ecija  

NuevaVizcaya  


Superintendent. 


Clarence  A.  Belknap  (acting), 

Butuan. 
C.  E.  Hove  (acting),  Albany. 
John  H.  Jenkins,  San  Jose. 
Roy  K.  Ollmore,  Batangas. 
O.  H.  Charles  (acting).  Tag- 

bllaran. 
Harry  Borgstadt.  Malolos. 
Lloyd  G.  Kirby  (acting),  Tu- 

guegarao. 
George  T.  Shoens.  Naga. 
C.  E.  Ferguson,  Capiz. 
C.  W.  Franks,  Cavite. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  Cebu. 
Hugh  S.  Mead,  Laoag. 
J.  Edgar  Corley,  Vigan. 
Charles  E.  Wright,  Iloilo. 
R.  G.  McLeod,  Santa  Gnu. 
C.  M.  Moore,  Tacloban. 
lAither  B.  Bewley,  Manila. 
L.  W.  Cureton  (acthi^*),  Cala- 

pan. 

D  J£  .Thomas(acting),Bontoc . 
C.  D.  Whipple,  Cabanatuan. 
John  J.  Heffington  (acting), 
Bayombong. 


Division. 


Occ.  Negros  

Or.  Negros  

Palawan  

Pampanga-Bataan . 

Pangasinan  

Riz«u7.  

Samar  

Sorsogon  

Surigao-Misamis. . . . 

Tarlac  

Tayabas  

Union  

Zambcdes  

Normal  school  

Trade  school  

Household  indus- 
tries. 


Superintendent. 


Sinclair  P.  Stewart,  Bacolod. 

C.  A.  Skattebol,  Dumaguete. 

Robert  Clauson  (acting)  ,Cuyo, 

Samuel  J.  Wright,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

H.  A.  Bordner,  Lingayen. 

H.  S.  Townsend,  Pasig. 

Jean  B.  Graham  (acting),  Cat- 
balogan. 

Wiley  BTBeard  (acting),  Sor- 


Robert  L.  Barron  (acting), 
Surigao. 

HenryM.  Wagenblass,  Tarlac. 

Wm.  F.  Montavon,  Lucena. 

F.  J.  Waters  (acUng),  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Adam  C.  Derkum,  Iba. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer  (acting), 
Manila. 

James  F.  Scouller  (acting), 
Manila. 

Mrs.  Mae  C.  Wood  (acting), 
Manila. 


PORTO  RICO. 


Station. 


San  Juan.., 
Rio  Piedros 

Carolina  

Rio  Grande 

Fi^ardo  

Naguabo... 
Humacao.. 
Yabucoa. . . 

Arroyo  

Juncos  

Caguas  

Quayama.. 

Salinas  

Cayey  

Gomerio  

Aibonlto... 

Barros  

Coamo  

Juana  Diaz. 

Ponce  

GuayanUla. 


Supervising  principal. 


George  V.  Keelan. 
Cecil  E.  Stevens. 
3os6  C.  Rosario. 
WUliam  F.  LitUefleld. 
Charles  E.  Miner. 
Valeriano  Flores. 
Honry  T.  Cowles. 
Marshall  D.  Rice. 
Ismael  Maldonado. 
Celestino  Benitez. 
Francisco  Vincenty. 
(3ecllio  Torres  Reyes. 
Juan  E.  Castillo. 
Manuel  Negrdn  Collaeo. 
Samuel  D.W.  Mais. 
J.  Pacheco  Rosado. 
Bernardo  Huvke. 
Victor  M.  Suarez. 
Charles  J.  Kelley. 
M.  A.  Ducout. 
F.  Rodriguez  Ldpes. 


Station. 


Yauco  

San  German.. 

Cabo  Rojo  

Mayaguez  

Maricao  

Anasco  

Lares  

San  Sebastian. 

Aguadilla  

Isabela  

Utuado  

Adjimtas  

Camuy  

Arecibo  , 

Manati  , 

Ciales  

Vega  Baja — 

CJorozal  , 

To  Baja  ■ 

Bayamon  


Supervising  principal. 


Francisco  Vizcarrondo. 
George  H.  Hamor. 
Alan  H.  Linch. 
Richard  B.  Barlow. 
Servando  Rabahme. 
Elmer  J.  Bunting. 
Clarence  J.  Walsh. 
Juliet  A.  Casey. 
Luis  A.  Irizarry. 
Gerardo  Sellfe. 
John  P.  Blanco. 
Zoilo  Gracia. 
Daniel  F.  Lynch. 
Frank  E.  Swart. 
Jos.  C.  Morin. 
A.  Rodriguez  Diaz. 
J.  Gonzuez  Ginorlo. 
Hermenegildo  Massd. 
Eugenic  J.  Vivas. 
Carlos  V.  Urrutia. 
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RHODE  ISLAND.* 


Town. 

Superintendent. 

Town. 

Superintendent. 

Irving  H.  Greene,  Kenyon. 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Irwin,  East 

Greenwich. 
Robert  J.  Sherman,  Exeter. 
James  S.  Tucker,  Foster 

Centre. 

Irving  C.  Mitchell,  Chepachet. 
Henry  J.  Wheeler,  Asnaway. 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Burrows, 

Jamestown. 
J.  Webster  Coombs,  Little 

Compton. 

1  Middletown  

Joel  Peckham,  MelviUe. 
Chester  R.  Shaw,  Barrington. 

Edgar  F.  Hamlin,  M.  D., 

Slatarsville. 
Mrs.  Emeline  B.  Eldredge, 

Bristol  Ferry. 
Charles  J.  Greene,  Kenvon. 
Andrew  W.  Burgess,  North 

Scituate. 
See  Glocester. 
John  E.  Cole,  Escoheag. 

East  Greenwich  

I  Bairington  

North  Smithfleld... 

Richmond  

Scltuate  

Little  Compton  

Smithfleld  

West  Greenwich . . . 

VERMONT.! 

Town.* 

Superintendent. 

Town." 

Superintendent. 

Bristol  

Proctor  

Walllngford  

Williamstown  

West  Charleston... 

North  Montpelier. . 

Alburg  

Sprln^eld  

Bradford  

Bellows  Falls  

Craftsbury  

Hyde  Park  

Lyndon  ville  

Canaan  

Ludlow  

Brandon  

Middlebury  

Shoreham  

Barton  

RIchford  

Newport  

East  Fairfield  

MorrisviUe  

Northfield  

John  0.  Baxendale. 
WUliam  A.  Beebe. 
Leon  £.  Bell. 
Charles  R.  Beraian. 
Percy  H.  Blake. 
Edwin  S.  Boyd. 
Bert  B.  Burbank. 
Harvey  Burbank. 
Joseph  W.  Butterfleld. 
FredE.Careill. 
Herbert  D.  Casey. 
Merritt  D.  Chittenden. 
Edward  L.  Clark. 
Orvis  K.Collins. 
Clarence  L.  Cowles. 
Harold  P.  Crosby. 
Martin  E.  Daniels. 
Lyman  M.  Darling. 
Edward  H.  Dorsey. 
Bennett  C.  Douglass. 
Arthur  W.  Eddy. 
Eugene  L.  Eddy. 
Samuel  H.  Ersklne. 
Clayton  L.  Erwin. 
Norman  Frost. 
Edwin  F.  Greene. 
Ernest  A.  Hamilton. 
Sidney  C.  Harding. 
William  G.  Hartin. 
Minnie  E.  Hayes. 
Willis  H.Hosmer. 
Carlton  D.  Howe. 
Homer  E.  Hunt. 
J.  Allen  Hunter. 

Derby  

Rutland  

West  Pawlet  

Londonderry  

North  Troy  

South  Strafford.... 
Guilford  

Woodstock  

Richmond  

Readsboro  

Wefis  River  

Windsor  

West  Brattleboro.. 

South  Royalton  

MUton  

Bennington  

Enosburg  Falls.. 
Brattleboro  

White  River  Junc- 
tion. 

South  Shaftsbury. . 
St.  Albans  

Sherbum  C.  Hutchinson. 
Garlield  A.  Jamieson. 
Margaret  R.  Kelley. 
Walter  B.  Lance. 
Philip  R.  Leavenworth. 
David  B.  Ixxjke. 
Nathaniel  N.  Love. 
Clarence  E.  Midids. 
William  C.  McGinnls. 
Charles  P.  McKnight. 
Harold  E.  Moffltt. 
George  W.  Patterson. 
Everett  V.  Perkins. 
Horatio  S.  Read. 
Frank  E.  Sawyer. 
George  J.  Seager. 
Alfred  W.  Smith. 
L<H>nard  D.  Smith. 
George  L.  Spauldlng. 
Bates  E.  Stover. 
Merle  A.  Sturtevant. 
C.  0.  Turner. 
Albert  W.  Vamey. 
Frederick  W.  Wallace. 
Florence  M.  WeUman. 
Carroll  H.  White. 
Nelson  J.  WhitehiU. 

George  B.  Whitney. 
John  jD.  Whittier. 
George  S.  Wrig^it. 
Myron  D.  Young. 
Walter  H.  Young. 

1  For  other  superintendents  of  Vermont,  see  p.  27. 

s  Union  superlntendenclee  of  one  to  eight  towns;  town  named  is  address  of  superintendent. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens  

Anbom  

Birmingham  

Do  

Greensboro  

Marion  

Montgomery  

St.  Bernard  

Spring  nin  

TuBoalooea  

University  

A&nONA. 

Tncson  

ASXANSAS. 

Aikadelphia  

Do.:  

BatesvUle  

ClarksviUe  

Conway  ^ 

Do  

I'iiyetteville  

LitUeRock  

GAUfOBinA. 

Bflfkeley  

Claremont  

Los  Angeles  

Do  

Do  

Mflls  College  

Oakland  

Pasadena  

Redlands  

St.  Helena  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Santa  Clara  

Stanford  Univenity . . . . 

Whittler  

COLORADO. 

Boulder  

Colorado  Springs  

Denver  

Port  Collins  

Golden  

Greeley  

Montdafre  

University  Park  

Westminster  

coNNicncxrr. 

HartJord  

Mlddletown.  

New  Ilaven  

Storrs  

DBIAWABS. 

Newaik  


Athens  Female  CoUege  

Alabama  Polyteduuo  Insti- 
tute. 

Birmingham  College  

Howard  College  

Southern  University  

Judson  College  

Woman's  College  of  Alabama. 

St.  Bernard  College  

Spring  Hill  College  

Central  Female  College  

University  of  Alabama  


W.  T.  Sanders  , 

Gov.  Chariee  Hender- 
son. 

R.  S.  Manger  

James  B.  Ellis  

J.  S.  Eraser  

Ernest  Lamar  

M.  H.  Holt,  D.  D  

Bernard  Menge6.0.S.B 
E.  Cimimings,  8.  J — 


Gov.  Chariee  Hender- 
son. 


Univenity  of  Arizona. 


F.  H.  Hefeford.. 


Hendenon-Brown  College  

Ouachita  College  

Arkansas  College  

Arkansas  Cumberland  CoUege. 

Central  CoUege  

Hendrix  CoUege  

University  of  Ailcansas  

Philander  Smith  Ccdlege  (col- 
ored). 


Finley  F.  Gibson,  D.D 


James  P.  Coffin  

W.  H.  Wilson  

J.  P.  Runyan,  M.  D... 

James  Thomas  

Hon.  GeorgesW.  Hays. 
L.  G.  Hodges  


Univeraity  of  CaUfomia.. 


Pomona  CoUeee  

Occidental  Coueee  

St.  Vincents  College  

University  of  Southern  CaU- 
fomia. 

MiUs  CoUege  

St.  Mary's  CoUege  

Throop  CoUeee  of  Technology . 

University  of  Redlands  

Pacific  Union  CoUege. ....... . 

St.  Ignatius  University  

CoUege  of  the  Padflc  

University  of  Santa  Clara  


Hon.  Hiram  W.  John- 
son. 

George  W.  Marston... 
Hon,  Frank  P.  FUnt.. 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

Whittler  CoUege  


Esra  A.  Healy  

David  P.  Barrows  

WflUam  KeUv  

Norman  Bridge  

Mattison  B.  Jones  

E.  E.  Andross  

Albert  F.  TriveUi,  8.  J. 

RoUaV.  Watt  

Walter  F.  Thornton, 
S.  J. 

WOUamM.NewhaU.. 
WflUam  V.  Coffin  


UniveiBity  of  Colorado.. 


Colorado  <  „  

CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Cotorado  Agricultural  CoUege. 

State  School  of  Mines  

State  Teachers  CoUege  of  Col- 
orado. 

Colorado  Woman's  CoUege. . . . 

University  of  Denver  

Westminster  Univeiaity  


Livingston  Fanand, 

ex.  off. 
WUliam  F.  Slooum.... 

J.  J.  Brown  

A.  A.  Edwards  

F.  G.  WflUs  

H.  V.  Kepner  


A. H  Stodcham... 
William  G.  Evans. 
JohnC.  Murray  


Trinity  CoUege  

Weeleyan  University. 
Yale  University  


Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


Delaware  CoUege. 


Flavel  S.  Luther  

JohnC.  Claik  

Arthur  Twining  Had- 
ley. 

C.  Jj,  Beach  


R.  N.  Cartwright. 
R.  W.  Burton. 

E.  M.  Glenn. 

P.  G.  RatUflf. 

E.  A.  DonneUy. 

T.  T.  DaughdriU. 

J.  M.  DonneUy,  D.  D. 

Charles  Fries,  O.  S.  B. 

John  J.  Navin,  8.  J. 

Robison  Brown. 


William  Jennings 
Bryan  Jr. 


C.  C.  Tobey. 

J.  L.  Boggs. 
W.  H.  HTShibley. 
J.  F.  Jones. 
V.  D.  Hfll. 
W.  H.  Cravens. 
F.  B.  Coffin. 


Victor  H.  Henderson. 

Chariee  B.  Sumner. 
W.  S.  Young. 

A.  E.  Pomeroy. 

Warren  Olney,  sr. 
A.  A.  MoKinnon. 
Edward  C.  Barrett. 
J.  W.  Curtin. 
E.J.Hn>bard. 
D.  J.  Mahoney,  S.  J. 
H.  E.  MUnes. 
Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J. 

Leon  Sloes. 

Lydia  J.  Jaokson. 


Frank  H.  Walcott. 

WflUs  L.  Armstrong. 
E.S.J.  Hyde. 
L.  M.  Taylor. 
James  T.  Smith. 
A.  J.  Parte. 

Rufus  G.  Gentry. 
Robert  H.  Begss. 
James  S.  Temple. 


P.  Hemnr  Woodward. 
David  G.  Downey. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

O.  F.  King. 


Henry  B.  Thompson. .  Charles  B.  Evans. 
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I^ocation. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 


Waahfngton. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Deland  

Oainesville. . 
Sutherland.. 
Tallahassee. 


Winter  Park. 


Athens  

Atlanta  

Do  

Do  

Do  

College  Park.. 

Cuthbert  

Dahlonega. . . 


Decatur  

Demorest  

Forsyth  

Oainesville.... 
Lagrange  

Do  

Macon  

Do  

Oxford  

Rome  

South  Atlanta. 


HA  WAD. 


Honolulu . 


Caldwell . 
Moscow.. 


Abingdon  

Aledo  , 

Alton  

Bloomington. 
Bourbonnais.. 


Carlinville. 
Carthago . . . 
Chicago  


Do  

Do  , 

Do  

Do  

Decatur  

Eureka  

Evanston  

Ewing  

Oalesburg... 

Do  

Greenville. . . 
Jacksonville. 

Do  


Vnlverslty  or  college. 


American  University  

Catholic  University  of  America 


Gallaudet  College  

Georgetown  Umveraity. 


George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Howard  University  (colored).. 

St.  John's  College  

Trinity  College  


John  B.  Stetson  University... 

University  of  Florida  

South<uii  College  , 

Florida    State    College  for 

Women. 
Rollins  College  , 


University  of  Georgia  

Morehouse  CoUeee  (colored)... 
Atlanta  University  (colored). 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Morris  Brown  College  (colored) 

Cox  Collie  

Andrew  College  

North  Georgia  Asjicultural 
College. 

Agnes  Scott  College  

Piedmont  College  

Bessie  Tift  Coll^  

Brenau  College  , 

Lagrange  Female  CoUeige  

Southern  Female  College. .... 

Mercer  University  

Wesleyan  Female  College  

Emory  College  , 

Shorter  Coll^  

Clark  University  (colored)  


College  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Idaho  

Uni\^ersity  of  Idaho. 


neddlng  College  

William  and  VashU  College.. . 
Shiutleff  CoUege. 


Illinois  Weslevan  University.. 
St.  Viateur's  College  

Blackburn  College  


Carthage  Colleee 
Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nologv. 

pe  Paul  University  


Lewis  Institute. 

Ivoyola  University  

University  of  Chicago  

James  MiUikin  University. 

Eureka  College  

Northwestern  University.. 

Ewing  College  

Knox  College  

Lombard  College  

Greenville  CoUeige  

Illinois  College  

Illinois  Woman's  College. . . 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Benjamin  F.  Leighton 
James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 

Percival  HaU  

Al^honsus  J.  Donlon, 

John  Bell  Lamer  

Staonton  J.  Peelle  

Brother  Philip  

James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 


John  B.  Stetson,  Jr. . . 

P.  K.  Yonge  

J.B.  Mltchel  

P.  K.  Yonge  


W.  F.  Blaokman.. 


Ilenry  D.  McDaniel.. 

John  F.  Purser  , 

Edward  T.  Ware  

N.  E.  Ilarris  , 

J.  S.  Flipper  , 

J.  L.  White  

J.B.  Wight  

W.B.  McCante  

J.  K.  Orr  

Philip  F.  Moxon  

O.  H.  B.  Bloodworth 

H.  H.  Dean  , 

John  M.  Barnard  

L.  J.  Render  

W.  B.  Hard  man  

W.  N.  Ainsworth.... 

Asa  G.Candler  

W.  W.  Brookes  

F.  D.  Leete  

W.  R.  Farrington.... 


David    A.  Clemens 

(chairman). 
Herman  J.  lloasi  

JoeBeU  

Henry  E.  Burgess  

A.  A.  Ciu-ry  

Sain  Welty  

J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  C. 
8.V. 

Ira  W.Allen  

Ezra  Keller  

J.  Ogden  Armour  

F.  X.  McCabe,  CM.. 
Christian  C.  Kohlsaat.. 
John  L.  Mathery,  S.  J. 
Martin  A.  Rjrerson. . . . 

W.J.  Darby  

N.  B.  Crawford  

WUllam  F.  McDowell. 

George  W.  Allison  

Thomas  McClelland. . . 

J.  B.  Harsh  

William  Pearce  

Andrew  Russel  

T.  J.  Pitner  


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Charles  W.  Baldwin. 


Charles  8.  Bradley. 
John  B.  Creeden,  8.  J. 

Richard  Cobb. 

George  W.  Cook. 
Brother  Denis. 
Sister  Gertrude. 


SOas  B.  Wright 
J.  G.  Kellum. 
J.  B.  Ley. 
J.  G.  Keilom. 

W.  R.  O'NeaL 


T.  W.  Reed. 

E.  R.  Carter. 
Wmiam  B.  Matthevt. 
James  S.  Alters. 
William  D.  Johnson. 
V.  I.  Masters. 

C.  W.  Curry. 
R.  H.  Baker. 

F.  n.  Gaines. 

G.  S.  Butler. 
Samuel  Rutherford. 
J.  H.  Hosch. 
Frank  HarwelL 

E.  R.  Callaway. 
R.  C.  Granberiy. 
George  B.  Jewett. 
Charles  B.  SheltoH. 
J.  P.  Cooper. 
W.  H.  Criogman. 


A.  L.  Dean. 

L.  S.  Dille. 
H.  Harland. 


E.  H.  Brad  way. 
David  A.  Hebel. 
John  Leverett 

F.  M.  Austbi. 

W.  J.  Bergln,  C.  8.  V. 

Thomas  Rinaker. 
William  RosenstengeL 
Frederkjk  U.  Smith. 

D.J.McHugh,C.M. 
John  McLaren. 
Abbett  Esterman,8.  J. 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson. 
H.  E.  Starkey. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Jones. 
Frank  Philip  Crandon. 
J.  A.  Seareeant. 
Alvah  S.  Green. 
Mrs.  Laura  B.  Galer. 
F.  L.  Hall. 
CarlE.  Black. 
Joseph  R.  Harker. 
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Loc&tkm. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 


KnoxvUte  

Lake  Forest... 

Lebanon  

Lincoln  

Monmouth  

Mount  Carroll. 

NaperriUe  

Qumcy..  

Rockford  

Rock  Island... 
Upper  Alton... 

Urbana  

Wbeaton  


Bloomington. 
CoUegeviUe... 


Crawfordsville. 

Earlham  

Fort  Wayne... 

Franklin  

Qoshen  

Greencastie  

Hanover  

Indianapolis . . . 

LaCayette  

Merom  

MooresHill.... 
Notre  Dame... 


Do. 


Oakland  City. 
St.  Meinrad . . . 
Terre  Haute.. 

Upland  

Valparaiso  

Vlncennes  


IOWA. 


Ames.* 


Cedar  Falls  

Cedar  Rapids  

Clinton  

Becorah  

Des  Moines  

Do  

Dubuque  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Grmnell  

Hopkinton  

Inoianola  

Iowa  City  

Iowa  Falls  

Lamoni  

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Mount  Vernon... 

Oskaloosa  

PeUa  

Sioux  City  

Storm  Lake  

Tabor  

Toledo  

University  Park. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison  

Do  

Baldwin  

Emporia  

Hignland  

Holton  

Kansas  City. 


St.  Mary's  School... 
Lake  Forest  College. 
McKendree  College . . 
Linoohi  College. 


Monmouth  Collnro  

Frances  Shinier  School . 

Northwestern  College.. c  

St.  Francis  Solanus  College  

Rockford  Colter 
Augustana  Coll 

Shurtleff  CollMe  

University  of  Illinois 
Wbeaton  College  


Tn^^fat^ft.  University. . 
St.  Joseph's  College. 


Wabash  College  

Earlham  College  

Concordia  College  

Franklin  CoUege  

Qoshen  College  

De  Pauw  Umversity. 

Hanover  College  

Butter  College. 
Purdue  Univei 
Union  Christian ' 

Moores  HUl  College  

St.  Mary's  College  and  Acad- 
emy, 

University  of  Notre  Dame  


Oakland  City  CoUege  

St.  Meinrad  College  

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

Taylor  University  

Valparaiso  University  

Vlncennes  University  


Iowa  State  C<dlege  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College . . . 
Coe  College 


Wartbuig  College  

Luther  College  

Des  Moines  College  

Drake  University  

St.  Joseph's  College  

Parsons  College  

Upper  Iowa  University  

Grinnell  College  

Lenox  Co11m»  

Simpson  College  

State  University  of  Iowa  

Ellsworth  CoUege  

Graceland  CoUege  

Iowa  Wesleyan  CoUege  

C-omeU  College  

Penn  CoUege  

Central  Uiuversity  of  Iowa  

Momingslde  CoUege  

Buena  vista  CoUege  

Tabor  CoUege  

Leander  Clark  College  

Central  Holiness  University. . 


Midland  CoUege  

St.  Benedict's  College. . . 

Baker  University  

College  of  Emporia  

Highland  CoUege  

Campbell  College  

Kansas  City  University. 


M.  Edward  Fawoett... 

Clayton  Mark  

Han.Charles  S.Deneen 

J.  E.  Milter  

Thomas  H.  McMichael. 

Henry  S.  Metcalf  

Samuel  P.  Spreng  

Samuel  Macke  

John  Barnes  

Joseph  A .  Anderson. . . 

A.  A.  Curry  

WOliamL.  Abbott.... 
Charles  A.  Blanchard. 


Benjamin  F.  ShIvely. 
G^p;e^Hindelang,  C. 

Harry  j!  MiUigan  

A  mos  K.  HoUo weU. . . 

A.  Lange  

Grafton  Johnson  

John  Blosser  

Hugh  Dougherty  

Jasper  W.  La  Grange. 

Hilton  U.  Brown  

Addison  C.  Harris  

C.  B.  Hershey  

W.  H.  Watson...  

Mother  M.  Perpetua. . 

Andrew  Morrissey, 
Ph.  D. 

D.  B.  Montgomery. . . , 
A.Schmitt,0.  S.B.. 

W.  C.  BaU  

C.  C.  Ayres  

Henry  fe.  Brown  

W.  M.  Hindman  , 


D.  D.  Murphy. 


 do  

E.  R.  Burkhalter  

C.  Proehl  

C.  K.  Preus  

J.  R.  Vaughan  

Theo.  P.  Shonts  

Archbishop  Keane. . . 
Thomas  D .  Foster. . . . 

N.  A.  Mershon  

John  H.  T.  Main  

D.  W.  Fahs  

W.  H.  Berry  

D.  D.  Murphy  

SUasM.  Weaver  

A  Ibert  Carmlchael .... 
Hugh  A.  Cole  


Irving  C.  Johnson  

J.  H.  Johnson  

E.  C.  HeUman  

R.  L.  Barackman  

Nelson  W.  Wehrhan. 

J.  J.  Shambaugh  

George  Ramsay  


E.  E.  Staufler  

Innocent  Wolf,  0. 8.  B. 

Nelson  Case  

WUliam  FouUces  

WUUam  M.  Boone  

John  W.  Waldron  

B^^  Cyrus  J.  Kep- 


Charles  W.  LefElngwell. 
John  H.  S.  Lee. 
James  C.  Doltey. 
E.  Burton. 
Ivory  Quinby. 
WUlmm  P.  McKee. 
E.  M.  Spreng. 
Edward  Mueller. 
GeorgjB  O.  Forbes. 
Theodore  Ekblad. 
John  Leverett. 
H.  E.  Cunningham. 
Darien  A.  Straw. 


John  W.  Cravens. 

I.  Wagner,  C.  PP.  S., 

acting  secretary. 
Theodore  H.  Ristine. 
Mary  A.  Stubbs. 
H.  Luehr. 
WUl  A.  Burton. 
D.  D.  MUler. 
H»  H.  Hombrook. 
John  S.  Howk. 
Barton  W.  Cote. 
Edward  A.  Ellsworth. 
W.  S.  Sanford. 
George  H.  Murphy. 
Mother  M.  Aquina. 

Wflliam  Connor. 

J.  P.  Cox. 

Benno  Gerber,  O.  S.  B. 
Paul  N.  BoKart.  ' 
George  W.  Mooney. 
John  E.  Roessler. 
W.  B.  Robinson. 


W.  H.  Gemmm. 

Do. 
John  S.  Ely. 
J.  F.  Reinsch. 
Chr.  Neeseth. 
Nelson  Royal. 
George  A.  Jewett. 
Albert  S.  PeUcert. 
Charles  J.  Fulton. 
C.  R.  Carpenter. 
H.  W.  Somers. 
W.  H.  Ensign. 
J.  W.  Henderson. 
W.  H.  GemmiU. 
F.  D.  Peet. 
J.  F.  Garver. 
Thomas  Osbom. 
H.  H.  Rood. 
Robert  H.  WUliams. 
R.  R.  Sadler. 
F.  O.  Bars. 
Guy  E.  Mack. 
C.  F.  Fisher. 
Ross  Masters. 
Eloise  T.  GUmore. 


M.  F.  TroxeU. 
DamianLavery,O.S.B . 
Charles  E.  Beeks. 
Henry  C.  Culbertson. 
Tobias  Larson. 
Samuel  T.  Osterbold. 
R.  H.  Bennett. 
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Locatton. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


KANSAS— continued . 


Lawrence. 
Lindsborg . . 
McPherson. 
Manhattan. 


Ottawa. . . 
St.  Marys. 


Salina.... 
Sterling.. 
Topeka.. 
Wfchita.. 

Do... 
Winfleld. 


Beroa  

Bowling  Green. 

Danville  

Do  


Oeorgetown.. 
Hopkinsville. 
Lexington  

Do  

Do  


Do  

Louisville... 
Owensboro.. 
Russell  ville. 

Do  

St.  Mary.... 
Winchester. 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge  


Clinton  

Convent  

Mansfield  

New  Orleans. 


Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 

Do- 


Brunswick.. 
Lewiston.... 

Orono  

Van  Buren. 


WaterviUe.  

MABTLAMD. 

Annapolis  

Do  


Baltimore.. 

Do  

Do  


Do. 
Do. 


Chestertown. 
College  Park. 

ElUcoUCity. 


University  of  Kansas  

Bethany  Ck>Uege  , 

McPhereon  College  , 

Kansas    State  Agricultural 
College. 

O  ttawa  University  , 

St.  Mary's  College  

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. , 

Cooper  College  

Washburn  College  

Falrmount  College  

Friends'  Univeraty  , 

Southwestern  College  

Berea  College  , 

Ogden  Collie  , 

Kentucky  CoUlBge  for  Women. . 
Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Georgetown  College  

Bethel  Female  Cmlege  

Hamilton  College  for  Women. . 

Sayre  College  , 

State  University  of  Kentucky. , 

Transylvania  University  

University  of  Louisville  

Owensboro  Female  College  

Bethel  College  , 

Logan  Female  College  

St.  Mary's  College  

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College . . . 


Louisiana  State  University 
and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Jefferson  College  , 

Mansfield  Female  College  

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memo- 
rial CoUeee. 

Leland  University  (colored) . . . 

Loyola  University  , 

New  Orleans  University  (col- 
ored). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 


Ed.  T.  Hackney  

AUM  Bergin  

J.  J.  Yoder  

Ed.  T.  Haokney.  

O.  C.  Brown  

William  J.  Wallace, 

S.  J. 
W^.Shej 

P.  P.  Womer 
H.  W.  Darl 
Calvin  C. 
A.  O.  Ebright 

WllUam  O.  Frost  

Max  B.  Nahm  

John  A.  Quisenberry. 
A.  J.  A.  Alexander  

O.  H.  Nunnelly  

C.  M.  Thompson  

J.  W.  Porter  

Clifton  B.  Ross  

Hon.  James  B.  Mo- 
Oeary. 

W.  Hume  Logan.  

A.J.Ford  

R.  L.  Lancaster  

M.  E.  Alderson  

R.  W.  Browder  

Michael  Jaglowics,C.R. 
John  R.  Deering 


Hon.  L.E.Hall... 
D.  F.  WiUdnsoQ.. 


R.  T.  Moore.  

R.  M.  Walmsley.. 

John  Humpstone.. 
A.E.  Otis,  S.J... 
Bishop  Thirkield.. 

R.  M.  Walmsley... 


Bowdoin  College  

Bates  College  

University  of  Maine  

Van  Buren  coUege  (St.  Mary's). 

Colby  College  


William  deWfttHyde. 

George  C.  Chase.  

Samuel  W.  Gould  

Matthew  E.  Thoave- 

nin,  S.  M. 
Leslie  C.  Oxnish  


St,  John's  CoUege  

United  States  Naval  Academy. 


Goucher  College  

Johns  Hopkins  Univenity.. 
Loyola  CoUege  


Morgan  College  (colored)  

Mounv  St.  Joseph's  CoUege  

Washington  CoUege  

Maryland  Agricultural  CoUege. 

Rook  Hm  CoUege.  


Gov.  PhiU4»L.  Golds- 
borough. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  F. 
Fullam,  chairman  of 
Academic  Board. 

Summerfield  Baldwin. 

R.  Brent  Keyser  

WiUiamJ.Ennis,S.J. 


John  F.  Goucher  

Brother  Isadore,  C.  F. 
X. 

James  A.  Pearoe  

Gov.  PhiUipsL.  Golds- 
borough. 
Brother  Philip,F.S.C. . 


Lee  Harrison. 
Andre*  V  Monson. 
H.  J.  Hamly. 
D.  M.  Bowen. 

A.  WiUis. 

Thomas  A.  MoNeive, 

S.  J. 
A.  L.  Semans. 
H.  R.  Ross. 
Ella  Mav  Pixley. 
Robert  L.  Holmes. 
WUUam  S.  Hadley. 
R.  L.  George. 


A.  E.  Thompson. 
D.  W.  Wrifi^t, 
J.  A.  Cheek. 
Do. 

J.  W.  Thacker. 
T.  W.  Blakey. 
Richard  W.  Wallace. 
J.  M.  Spencer. 
Wmiam  T.  Laflerty. 

Roger  H.  Smith. 
W.  H.  Bradbury. 
Henry  W.  Pearson. 
H.  L.  Trimble. 
A.  P.  Lyon. 
Ignatius  Perius,  C.  R. 
J.  P.  Strother. 


A.  T.  Prescott. 


D.  M.  Pipes. 

R.  E.  Babbits. 
L.  A.  Wogan. 

Armand  Remain. 
John  J.  Sherry,  S.  J. 
Valcour  Chti^man. 

L.  A.  Wogan. 


Barrett  Potter. 
Franklin  M.  Drew. 
W.  A.  Martin. 
Peter  Charles  Keegan. 

WUford  C.  Chapman. 


L.  Doisey  (lassaway. 

Lleat.  Mathlas  M. 
Manly,  secretanr  of 
Academic  Board. 

L.  T.  Widerman. 

Henry  D.  Harlan. 

Richard  A.  Fleming, 
S.  J. 

Joseph  H.  Lockermaa. 
Brother  Philip,  C.  F.  X. 

Lewin  W.  Wiokes. 
W.  Harrison. 

Brother  Julhis,  P.  S.  0. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


MARYLAND— continued, 
£mnittsbuig  


Frederick.... 
Lutherville... 
Westminster. 


MASSACHnSEnS. 


Amherst. 
Do... 


BOStOQ.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Do  

Cambridge. 

Do  


Northampton.. 

Norton  , 

South  Hadley. 
Tufts  College... 
WeUesley  , 


Williamstown.. 
Worcester  

Do  

Do  

Do  


Adrian  

Albion  

Alma  

Ann  Arbor  

Detroit  

East  Lansing... 

HiUsdale  

Holland  

Houghton  

Kalamazoo  

Olivet  


MINNXSOTA. 


Albert  Lea... 
CoUegeville... 
Minneapolis. . 

Do.V..... 
Northaeld.... 

Do  

Bt.  Paul  

Do  

St,  Peter  


Agrioultaral  College. . . 


Blue  Mountain.. 

Brookhaven  

Clinton  

Do  

Columbus.  


French  Camp. 

Grenada  

Holly  Springs. 
Jackson  


Do  

Meridian  

Do  

Pontotoc  

Port  Qibson.. 


Mount  St.  Mary's  CoUege. . 


Hood  Colleee  

Maryland  College  for  Women.. 
Western  Maryland  College  


Amherst  College. 
Massachusetts 

College. 
Boston  College. 


Agricultural 


Mgr.  Bernard  J. 

Bradley. 
William  C.  Schaeffer. . . 

OeorgeScholl  

Charles  BOlingslea  


Oeorxe  A.  Plimpton.. 
Charles  A.  Qleason. . . 


Boston  University  

Massachusetts  institute 
Technologv. 

Simmons  College  

Harvard  University  

Radolifle  College  


of 


C.  W.  Lyons,  S.  J  

John  L.Bates  

Richard  C .  MacLaurin . 


Henry  le  Favour  

George  v(Hi  L.  Meyer. 
Le  Baran  R.  Brians. . 


Smith  College  

Wheaton  College  

Mount  Holyoke  College. . 

Tufts  College  

Wellesley  College  


Williams  CoUege  

Clark  University  

Clark  Colleee  

College  of  the  Holy  Cross  

Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 


Adrian  College  

Albion  College  

Alma  College  

University  of  Michigan  

University  of  Detroit  

Michigan  Afl-icultural  College. 

Hnisdiae  College  

Hope  College  

Michigan  College  of  Mines  

Kalamasoo  College.  

Olivet  College  


Marion  le  Roy  Burton . 

Samuel  V.  Cole  

Joeeph  A.  Skinner  

Austin  B.  Fletcher.... 
Bishop  William  Law- 
rence. 

H.  A.  Garfield  

A.  George  Bullock  

 do  

Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.  J 
Charles  G.  Washburn. 


Myron  W.  Hoisington. 

E.  N.  Parsons  

James  M.  Barklev  

Harry  B.  Hutchms.... 


Jonathan  L.  Snyder. . 

W.  E.  Ambler  

A.  van  den  Berg  

William  Kelley!  

R.  E.  Olds....  

James  S.  Williamson. 


Albert  Lea  College  

St.  John's  University  

Augsburg  Seminary  

Unlversiry  of  Minnesota  

Carleton  College  

St.  Olaf  College  

Hamline  University  

Macalester  College  

Gustavus  Adolpnus  CoUege. . . . 


H.  E.  Skinner  

Peter  Engel,0.  S.  B  . 

K.  B.  Btfkeland  

Fred  B.  Snyder  

David  P.  Jones  

S.  H.  Holstad  

Matthew  G.  Norton.. 

Thomas  Shaw  

A.  A.  Stombeig  


Mississippi  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  CoUege. 
Blue  Mountain  Female  CoUege . 

Whitworth  Female  CoUege  

HUlman  CoUege  

Mississippi  CoUege  

Industruu  Institute  and  Col- 

Cen^  Mississippi  Institute. . . 

Grenada  CoUege  

Rust  University  (colored)  

BeUhaven  CoUege  for  Young 
Ladies. 

MUlsaps  CoUege  

MeridboiMaleCoUeKe  

Meridian  Woman 's  CoUege. . . . . 

Chickasaw  Female  CoUege  

Port  Gibson  FemaleCoUege — 


Hon.  Earl  Brewer.. 


B.  G.  Lowrey  

Thad.  B.  Lampton.. 

W.  T.  Lowrey  

W.  T.  Ratclifr  

Hon.  Earl  Brewer... 


J.  R.  Countiss  

John  E.  Anderson.. 
J.  R.  Dobyns  


W.  B.  Murruh. 
L.  P.  Brown... 

 do  


University   University  of  Mississippi.. 


M.  M.  Satterfield... 
Hon.  Earl  Brewer.. 


Edward  B.  Jordan. 

Jacob  Rohrbaok. 
James  S.  Nussear 
T.  H.  Lewis. 


WiUiston  WalKer. 
Wilfired  Wheeler. 

John  S.  Keathig,  S.  J. 
George  S.  Butters. 
James  P.  Munroe. 

John  W.  Bartol. 
Winthrop  H.  Wade. 
Anna  Wellington  Wol- 

bach. 
Charles  N.  Clark. 
Annie  M.  Kilham. 
John  C.  Schwab. 
Edmund  W.  KeUogg. 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant. 

Wfllard  E.  Hoyt. 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Do. 

James  A.  Mullen,  S.  J. 
Charles  Baker. 


J.  S.  Gray. 
Samuel  Dickie. 
Albert  P.  Cook. 
Shirley  W.  Smith. 
WiUiamT.Doran,S.  J. 
Addison  M.  Brown. 
Grover  A.  Jackson. 
Gerrit  J.  Diekema. 
F.  W.  McNalr. 
C.  W.  Oakley. 
J.  L.  Harter. 


John  F.  D.  Meighen. 
KUian  Held,  O.  S.  B. 
Fred  Paulson. 
George  H.  Hayes. 
Harlan  W.  Page. 
O.  O.  Erllng. 
Joseph  N.  Hackney. 
B.  H.  Schriber. 
O.  A.  Elmquist. 


O.  F.  Lawrence. 


H.  B.  Watkins. 
H.  B.  Watkins. 
W.  A.  MoComb. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 


J.  E.  Cunnin^^am. 
J.  M.  Shumpert. 


J.  B.  Streater. 
T.  C.  Harmon. 
Do. 

H.   Walter  Feather^ 

stone. 
O.  F.  Lawrence. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


MI880UBI. 

Albany  

Cameron  

Canton  

Columbia  

Do  

Do  

Fayette  

Do  

Fulton  

Do  

Glasgow  

Lexington  

dS  

Liberty  

Do  

Marshall  

Mexico  

Morris  ville  

Nevada  

Parkville  

St.  Charles  

St.  Louis  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Springfield  

Tarkio  

Warren  ton  

MONTANA. 

Bozeman...  

Butte  

Missoula  

NEBBASKA. 

Bellevue  

Bethany  

College  View  

Crete  

Grand  Island  

Hastings  

Lincoln  

Omaha  

Do  

University  Place  

York  

NEVADA. 

Reno  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Durham  

Hanover  

Manchester  

NEW  JEBSET. 

Convent  Station  

Hoboken  

Jersey  City  

Kenllworth  

New  Brunswick  

Princeton  

South  Orange  

» The  governor 


Palmer  College  

Missouri  Weslejran  College  

Christian  University  

Christian  College  

Stephens  College  

University  of  Missouri  

Central  College  

Howard  Payne  College  

Westminster  College  

Synodical  Female  College  


Pritchett  College. 

Central  College  for  Women  

Lexington  College  for  Young 
Women. 

Liberty  Ladies  College  

WiUiam  Jewell  CoUege  

Missouri  Valley  College  

Hardhi  College  

Scarrltt-Morrisvllle  College  

Cottey  CoUege  

Park  College  

Lindenwood  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Christian  Brothers  College  

Forest  Park  University  

St.  Louis  University  


J.  W.  Piper  

J.  O.  Taylor  

W.  B.  McRoberts. 

D.  A.  Robnett  

W.  W.  Charters... 
David R.  Francis., 
John  A.  Rich  

A.  W.  Walker  

B.  F.  Edwards  

John  F.  Cowan  

J.  W.  Southwarth-, 

P.  P.  Lewis  

O.  W.  Hyde  


Washington  University... 

Drury  College  

Tarkio  College  

Central  Wesleyan  College. 


Montana  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  Schcwl  of  Mines . 
University  of  Montana.  


Bellevue  College  

Cotner  University  

Union  College.  

Doane  Collie  

Grand  Island  College  

Hastings  College  

University  of  Nebraska.. 
Creighton  University  


University  of  Omaha  

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

York  College  


State  University  of  Nevada.. 


NewHami>shire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College  

St.  Anselm's  College  


College  of  St.  Elizabeth  

Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
St??eter's  College  


Upsala  Collie.. 
Rutgers  College- 


Princeton  University. 
Soton  Hall  College. .. . . 


J.  S.  M^or  

W.  P.  Stark  

A.  G.  Turner  

C.  J.  Wilktas  

F.  H.  Glenn  

C.  L.  Brokaw  

S.  J.  Niocolls  


E.  A.  Watklns. 
Ben.  F.  J<me8. 
Ed  N.  Cason. 
Mrs.  L.  W.  St  Clair. 
J.  E.  Thornton. 
J.  G.  Babb. 
L.  W.  Jacobs. 
H.  K.  Givens. 
B.  H.  Charles. 
A.  D.  Smith. 
W.  M.  Pritchett. 
E.  N.  Hopkins. 
H.  C.  WaUaoe. 


J.  E.  Cook. 
D.  F.  Manning. 
C.  F.  Clark. 
J.  C.  McDonald. 
J.  M.  HaU. 
M.  Hasenjager. 
Henry  P.  Wyman. 


Owen  O'Curran  I  George  Stembruok. 


M.  Rhodes  (acting). 
BemardJ.Otthig,SJ. 

Robert  S.  Brookings. . 

J.  G.  McMurty  

A.  L  Davidson  

Frane  Piehler  


Hon.  S.  V.  Stewart.... 


.do., 
.do. 


C.  M.  Wilhelm  

Jesse  B.  Strode  

R.  A.  Underwood  

WUliam  A.  Selleck.... 

I.  W.  Carpenter  

J.  W.  James  

Charles  S.  Allen  

F.  X.  McMenamy.S.  J 

Archie  W.  Carpenter. . 
A.  L.  Johnson  


C.  E.  Sandall.. 


Charles  B.  Henderson, 


H.  L.  Boutwell  

Ernest  Fox  Nichols . . . 
Ernest  Helmstetter, 
O.  S.  B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline 

Kelligar. 
Alex.  C.  Hun^ihreys. . . 

Joseph  A.  Mulry,  S.  J. 


Maurits  Stolpe  

WiUiam  H.  S.  Dema- 

John  G.  Hibben »  

John  J.  O'Connor  


M.  Rhodes. 
Matthew  MoMenamy, 
S.  J. 

Edmund  A.  Engler. 
G.  W.  Nonemacber. 
John  P.  Stevenson. 
D.  W.  Smith. 


H.  A.  Davee. 


Do, 
Do. 


G.  G.  Wallace. 
John  H.  BfcknelL 

H.  A.  Morrison. 
George  W.  Mitchell. 
Ellas  F.  Starr. 

P.  L.  Johnson. 
James  S.  Dales. 
WilUam  P.  Whelaii» 

S.  J. 
W.  T.  Graham. 
G.  E.  Currier. 

J.  W.  Purhiton. 


George  H.  Taylor. 


J.  A.  Tufts. 

William  Martin  Chase. 
Frederick  Zwinger, 
O.  S.  B. 


Sister    Mary  Agnes 

Sharkey. 
FranklinB.  Kirkbride. 

James  F.  MoDermott, 

S.  J. 
P.  A.  Rydberg. 
J.  Preston  Searle. 

Charles  W.  McAlpln. 
James  J.  Sheeban. 


of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  ex  offieio  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


HEW  MKXIOO. 


AlbuquerquB. 

Socorro  

State  College.. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany. 


Alfred  

Annandale.. 

Aurora  

Brooklyn... 
Do  


Do.. 

Do.. 
BuHalo.. 
Canton.. 
Clinton. . 
Elmira. . 
Geneva.. 


Hamilton  

Itbaca  

Keoka  Park... 
NewRoohelle., 
New  York  


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do. 


Do  

Do  

Niagara  University.. 


Potsdam  

Poughkeepsie.. 


Rochester  

St.  Bonaventure.. 


Schenectady. 

Syracuse  

Ttoy  


West  Point.. 


NORTH  CASOLINA. 


Belmont. 


Chapel  Hill  

Charlotte  

Do  

Do  

Davidson  

Durham  

Elon  College  

Greensboro  

GuUlbrd  College- 
Hickory  

Newton  

Oxiord  

Raleigh  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Red  Springs  

Salisbury  

Wake  Forest.... 


University  of  New  Mexico  

New  Hezioo  School  of  Mines. . . 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arte. 


New  York  State  College  for 

Teachers. 

Alfred  University  

St.  Stephen's  College  

Wells  College  

Adelphi  CoUeee  

Polytechnic  Institute  of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College  

St.  John's  College  

Canisius  College  

St.  Lawrence  University  

Hamilton  College  

Elmira  College  

Hobart  College  


George  L.  Brooks. 

A.  C.  Torres  

James  H.  Paxton. 


JohnH.  Finley. 


Colgate  University  

Cornell  University  

Keuka  College  

College  of  New  Rochelle. 
Barnard  College  


Vernon  A.  Baggs  

David  H.  Greer  

N.  Lansing  Zabriskie 

James  K.  Post  

Fred  W.  Atkinson... 


Joseph  O'Connell  

John  W.  Moore;C.  M., 
George  J.  Krim,  S.  J.. 

Vasco  P.  Abbott  

Elihu  Root  

H.  C.  Mandevllle  

Douglas   M  e  r  r  i  1 1 

(chairman). 
Sidney  M.  Colgate  


College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Columbia  University  

Fordham  University  


Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Manhattan  College  


New  York  University. 

Teachers  College  

Niagara  University — 


Clarkson  School  of  Technology. 
Vassar  College  


University  of  Rochester. . . 
St  Bona  venture's  College.. 

Union  University . 


Syracuse  University  

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  


St.  Mary's  CoUege  

University  of  North  Carolina.. 
Biddle  University  (colored).... 
Elizabeth  College  

gueens  College  
avidson  College  

Trinity  College  

Elon  College  

Greensboro  Female  College  

Guilford  College  

Lenoir  College  

Catawba  College  

Oxiord  College  

Meredith  College  

Peace  Institute  

St.  Mary's  School  

Shaw  University  (colored)  

Southern  Presbyterian  College, 
Livingstone  College  (ooloredj . . 
Wake  Forest  CoUege  


Joseph  A.  Serena  

Adrum  Iselin,  jr  

Silas    B.  Brownell 

(chairman). 
Charles  E.  Ly decker.. 


George  L.  Rives  

Joseph  A.  Muhry,  S.J. 


Brother  Gerardus,  F. 
8.  C. 

George  Alexander  

V.  EveritMacy  

M.  A.  Drennan,  C.  M. 


George  H.  Sweet. 
W.  C. 


P.  Rhoades 
(chairman). 

Lewis  P.  Ross  

Anselm  Kennedy,  O. 
F  M 

Silas  B.  Brownell  

John  D.  Archbold  

Palmer  C.  Ricketts... 

None  , 


Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.. 


Hon.  Locke  Craig. 

R.  P.  Wyche  

Charles  B.  King... 
A.  A.  McGeaghy.. 

W.  L.  Lin^le  

J.  H.  Southgate... 
W.  A.  Harper  


J.  ElwoodCox  

J.  H.  C.  Huitt  

H.  E.  Rowe  

F.  P.  Hobgood  

W.  N.  Jones  

James  R.  Young  

Joseph  B.  Cheshire.. 

W.  S.  Tanner  

A.  W.  McLean  

J.W.Hood,  D.  D... 
Edwhi  F.  Aydlett.. 


J.  A.  Reidy. 
John  Mclntyre. 
P.  F.  McCanna. 


Erastus  Coming. 

D.  S.  Burdick. 
F.  B.  Reazor. 
Robert  L.  Zabriskie. 
F.  K.  Twitchell. 
Miss  Dora  B.  Sher- 
burne. 

Brother  Stanislaus. 

E.  L.  Carey,  C.  M. 
John  J.  Greene,  S.  J. 
Frank  N.  Cleaveland. 
George  B.  Dunham. 
Arthur  Clinton. 

P.  N.  Nicholas. 

James  C.  Colgate. 
Charles  D.  Bostwk^k. 
Charles  A.  Dowdell. 
Edward  J.  McGulre. 
Frederic  B.  Jennings. 

James  W.  Hyde. 

John  B.  PMe. 
Jo|e^h    T.  Keating, 


Brother  Potamian,  F. 

S.  C. 
George  A.  Strong. 
NewDOld  Morris. 
Alonzo   C.  Baldwin, 

C.  M. 
Hugh  A.  Grant. 
Henry  V.  Pelton. 

Charles  M.  Williams. 
Alexander  M.  Hicke^ 

O.  F.  M. 
Edgar  S.  Barney. 
DeWitt  B.  Thomi>8on. 
John  Squires. 

None. 


Melohior  Relchert,  O. 
8  B 

R.  b.  *W.  Connor. 
S.  F.  Wentz. 

C.  A.  Miesenheimer. 
A.  G.  Brenizer. 

W.  J.  McKay. 

D.  W.  Newsom. 
P.  H.  Fleming. 
Charles  H.  Ireland. 
David  White. 

E.  J.  Sox. 

J.  B.  Leonard. 
Thornton  Yancey. 
J.  E.  Ray. 
George  J.  Ramsey. 
K.  P.  Battle,  Jr. 
H.  L.  Morehouse. 
John  W.  McLaughlin. 
James  E.  Mason. 
Carey  J.  Hunter. 
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IX. — Officers  or  Boards  op  TRuemfiss  or  Univbrsitiss  and  Gollbobs — Con. 


Location. 


University  or  collage. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


NOBTH  CABOLINA— con. 

WeayervUle  

West  Raleigh  

Wilson  

Winston-Salem  

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College . . . . 

Fargo  

Jamestown  

UnlToraity  

Do  

omo. 

Ada  

Akron  

Alliance  

Ashland  

Athens  

Berea  

Bluflton  

Cedarville  

Cincinnati  

Do  

Cleveland  

Do  

Do  

Columbus  

Do  

Davton  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Findlay  

Gambler  

Granville  

Hiram  

Lebanon  

Marietta  

New  Athens  

New  Concord  

Oberlin  

Oxford  

Do  

Do  

Painesville  

Rio  Grande  

Springfield  

Tlffiii  

Toledo  

Do  

Westerville  

West  Lafayette  

Wilberforce  

Wihnington  

Wooster  

Yellow  Springs  

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie  

Kingfisher  

Norman  

Stillwater  

Tulsa  

Wilburton  

ORKOON. 

Albany  

Gorvallis  

Dallas  

Eugene  


Weaver  College  

North  Carolina  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Atlantic  Christian  College  

Salem  Academy  and  College. . 


North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Fargo  College  

Grand  Porks  College  

University  of  North  Dakota . . . 
Wesley  College  

Ohio  Northern  University  

University  of  Akron  

Mount  Union  CoUege  

Ashland  College  

Ohk)  University  

Baldwin- Wallace  University  .. 

Bluflton  College  

Cedarville  College  

St.  Xavier  College  

University  of  CMcinnati  

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  College  

Western  Reserve  u  niversity . . . 

Capital  University  

Ohio  State  Univeisity  

St.  Mary  College  

Defiance  College  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  

Findlay  College  

Kenvon  College  

Denlson  University  

Hiram  College  

Lebanon  University  

Marietta  College  

Franklin  College  

Muskingum  College  

Oberlin  College  

Miami  University  

Oxford  College  for  Women  

Western  College  for  Women . . . 

Lake  Erie  CoUege  

Rio  Grande  College  

Wittenberg  College  

Heidelberg  University  

St.  John's  University  

Toledo  University  

Otterbein  Univeraity  

West  Lafayette  CoUeee  

Wilberforce  Univeraity  (col- 
ored). 

Wilmington  College  

Universrhr  of  Wooster  

Antioch  College  


Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Kingfisher  College  

University  of  Oklahoma  , 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  CoUeee. 

Henry  Kendall  College  , 

Oklahoma  School  of  Mines 

and  Metallurgy. 


Albany  College  

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege. 

Dallas  CoUege  

University  of  Oregon  


P.  M.  Weaver  

'Hon.  Locke  Craig,  ex 
officio. 

Gefwge  Hackney  , 

Edward  Rondtnaler... 


Lewis  F.  Crawford . 


John  W.  Hansel.... 

H.  M.Taber  

Lewis  F.  Crawford . 
Frank  Lynch  


S.  A.  Hopkins  

Frank  MT  Cooke  

Walter  M.  EUet  

William  Kolb,  jr  

Alston  Ellis  

Albert  J.  Nast  

J.  P.  Lehman  

James  H.  Creswell  

Rev.  Francis  Heier- 
mann.  S.  J. 

Rufus  B.  Smith  

John  M.  Henderson  ^ . . 
John  B.  Furay,  S.  J... 
Charles  F.  Thwhag.... 

C.  P.  W.  Allwardt.... 

Julius  P.  Stone  

George  Meyer,  S.  M . . . 

D.  M.  MoCuUough  

Davids.  Gray  

W.  N.  Yates  

Bishop  Boyd  VMcent. 

George  M.  Peters  

Frederick  A.  Henry. . . 

Perry  V.  Bone  

G.  W.  Hinman  

R.  G.Campbell  

R.  W.  Nairn  

Henry  C.  King  

Walter  L.  Tobey  

JaneShereer  

J.  S.  Crowell  

James  R.  Garfield  

Benner  Jones  

P.  E.  Myers  

George  F.  Baries  

John  A.  Wieand.S.  J.. 
WilUam  H.  Tucker.... 

G.  A.  Lambert  

J.  P.  Cappel  

C.  T.  Shaffer  


David  E.  Dunham. 

O.A.  HiUs  

S.D.Fess  


Wmiam  M.  Short. 


George  L.  Bowman. 

R.  H.  Wilson  

P.  M.  Gault  


D.  I.  Johnston. 
R.  H.  Wilson.. 


Frank  J.  MiUer  

J.  K.  Weatherford.. 
Charles  C.  Poling... 
R.  S.  Bean  


J.  A.  Nichols. 
C.  W.  Gold. 

S.  G.  Newborn. 
Howard    E.  Rood- 
thaler. 


Charles  B.  Brewer. 

Edwin  H.  Stfekney. 
John  Knauf. 
Charles  E.  Brewer. 
John  W.  Ogren. 


George  Whitney. 
C.  R.  Olfai. 
R.  H.  Carr. 
R.  R.  Teeter. 
Israel  M.  Foster. 
Dayton  C.  Miller. 
L.  J.  Lehman. 
James  L.  Chestnut 
Rev. George  A.  McGov- 

em,  S.  J. 
Daniel  Laurence. 
Eckstein  Case. 
Francis  J.  Haggeney. 
John  Dickermaa. 
L.  H.  Burry. 
Carl  E.  Steeb. 
George  N.  Sauer,  S.  M. 
Elizabeth  P.  Wells. 
WiUiam  G.  Hormell. 
W.  E.  Turner. 
Francis  W.  Blake. 
Millard  Brelsford. 
James  O.  Newcomb. 
J.  S.  Morris. 
W.  W.MUls. 

W.  J.  Grimes. 
George  M.  Jones. 
George  S.  Bishop. 
WUliam  H.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Richardson. 
Prank  J.  Jerome. 
John  M.  Davis. 
A.  H.  Smith 
J.  Calvin  Royer. 
William  J.Engelen^S  J. 
LuciUe  E.  Mack. 
E.  L.  Wetnland. 
Charles  H.  Bedc. 
Horace  Talbert. 

Lorenna  Parquhar. 
Jesse  McClellan. 
George  D.  Black. 


Albert  L.  McRiU. 

George  H.  Lahig. 
Leslie  T.  Huffman. 
Don  B.  Lawhead. 

Ratoh  J.  Lamb. 
Leslie  T.  Huffman. 


William  FortmUler. 
N.  R.  Moore. 
A.  W.  Teats. 
L.  H.  Johnson. 
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«ft»Mpfl0f 


f  4if  bivd  of 


Forest  Orove  

McMiimviUe  

Newberg  , 

Philomath  

Portland  

Salem.  

PKNN8TLYANUL. 

Allentown  , 

Do  

Azmvflle  

Beatty  

Beayer  , 

Beaver  Falls  

Bethlehem  

Do  

Blairsville  

Bryn  Hawr  

Carlisle  , 

Chambersburg  

Chester  

CollegeviUe  

Easton  , 

Gettysburg  , 

Greenville  

Grove  City  , 

Haverfbrd.  

Huntingdon  , 

Lancaster  

Lewisburff  , 

Lincoln  University. 

MeadviUe  

Mechanicsburg  

Myerstown  , 

New  Wihnhigton. . . 
Philadelphia  

Do  

Do  

Do  , 

Do  , 

Pittsburgh  , 

Do  , 

Do  

Do  

Belinsgrove  

South  Bethlehem. . , 

State  College  

Swarthmore  

Vlllanova  

Washington.  

Waynesburg  

FOBTO  BIOO. 

San  Juan.  

BHODB  ISLAND. 

Kingston  

Providence  , 

SOUTH  CABOUNA, 

Charleston.^  

Do  , 

Clemson  College.. . . . 
Clinton  , 

College  Place.  


Pacific  University  

MoMinnville  College... 

Pacific  College  

Philomath  College  

Reed  College  

Willamette  University 


Allentown  CoDege  for  Women. 


B.  8.  Huntington.. 

B.  P.  Rhodes  

Esra  H.  Woodward 

P.  W.Jones  

Thomas  L.  Eliot... 
T.  S.McDanieL.... 


Muhlenberg  College  

Lebanon  valley  College.. 
St.  Vhicent  CoUege  


Beaver  College. 
Geneva  Colles 

Moravian  Coll   

Moravian  Semmary  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

Blafrsville  College  

Bryn  Mawr  College  

Dickinson  CoUege  

Wilson  College  

Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Ursinus  Colleee  

Lafayette  College  

Pennsylvania  College  

Thiel  CoUege  

Grove  City  CoUege  

Haverford  CoUege  

Juniata  College  

Franklin  anaMarshaU  CoUege. 

BuckneU  University  

Lincoln  University  (colored)... 

AUegheny  CoUege  

Irving  Female  CoUege  

Albright  CoUege  

Westminster  CoUege  

Drexel  Institute  


Webster  Grim  

Reuben  J.  Bute  

A.  S.  Kreider  

Leander  Schnerr,  O. 
S  B 

W.F.  Connor  

R.C.  Wvlle.  

Charles  L.  Moench  

Abraham  S.  Schropp., 


James  Wood  

E.  W.  BIddle  

J.  Ritchie  Smith... 
John  Wanamaker.. 

H.  E.  Paisley  

Israel  P.  Pardee  

John  F.  Dapp  

W.  E.  Frey  

F.  R.  Babcock  

T.  Wistar  Brown... 

H.  B.  Brumbaugh  

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  jr... 
Harry  S.  Hopper... 
John  B.  RendaU.. . 

Frank  A.  Arter  

A.  R.  Steck  

W.  E.  Detweiler... 


Dropsie  CoUege. . 
La  dalle  CoUege.. 


Temple  University  

University  of  Pennsylvania.... 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Duquesne  University  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  CoUege  for 
Women. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  

Sa<w]uehanna  University  

Lehigh  University  

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege  

Swarthmore  CoUege  

VUlanova  CoUege  

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 

Waynesburg  CoUege  


Alexander  van  Rensse- 
laer. 

Cyrus  Adler  

Archbishop  Prender- 
gast. 

RusseU  H.  ConweU. . . . 

Edgar  F.  Smith  

William  McConway. . . 

Marthi  A.  Hehir  


OUver  McCUntock.. 


University  of  Porto  Rloo . 


Rhode  Island  State  CoUege. 
Brown  University  


George  H.  Clapp  

S.  W.  Owen  

Henry  R.  Price  

H.  Walton  MitcheU. 
Robert  M .  Janney . . . 
N.  J.Murphy.O.S.  A. 
John  A.  Mcllvaine. 

Nathan  B.  Evans.. 


Edward  M.  Bainter . . 


Walter  E.  Ranger  

WUUam  H.  P.  Faunce. 


CoUege  of  Charleston  

The  Citadel.  The  MiUtary  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege. . 

Presbyterian  CoUege  of  South 
Carolina. 

Columbia  CoUege  


John  P.  Ficken  

Col.  O.  J.  Bond,8upt. 


Alan  Johnstone  

AlexandM*  Martin. 


E.  O.  Watson. 


Napoleon  Davis, 
water  P.  Dyke. 
Evangeline  Martin. 
G.  B/McDonald. 
WiUiam  P.  Olds. 
I.  H.  van  Winkle. 


F.  H.  Mover. 
W.D.C.Keiter. 
W.  H.  Weaver. 
Gerard  Bridge,  O.  S.  B. 

Robert  Darragh. 
R.  H.  Marthi. 
Albert  G.  Ran. 
E.  A.  Rao. 


Anna  Rhoads  Ladd. 
Charles  W.  Straw. 
Thomas  J.  Brereton. 
O.  B.  Dickinson. 
S.  L.  Messinger. 

H.  C.  Plckfaig. 

Ira  M.  Wallace. 

WUliam  S.  McKay. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood. 

J.  A.  Myers. 

George  F.MuU. 

A.  J.  Rowland. 

WUUam  C.  Robinson. 

James  P.  Colter. 

Charles  R.  Trowbridge. 

J.  H.  Shirey. 
W.  T.  Pierce. 
Herman  Deroum. 

Epbraim  Lederer. 
Brother  D.  Aloysius, 

F.S.C. 
George  A.  Welsh. 
Edward  Robins. 
W.  Lucien  Scaife. 

John  E.  Kane. 

WilUam  H.  Rea. 

Samuel  B.  Linhart. 
R.  L.  Schroyer. 
Warren  A.  Wilbur. 
EdwhiE.  Sparks. 
Howard  C.  Johnson. 
T.C.Middleton,0.8.A. 
James  I.  Brownson. 

J.  W.  Ray. 


Henry  B.  Moore. 


Robert  S.  Burlingame. 
Thomas  D.  Anderson. 


J.  C.  BaU. 


Samuel  W.  Evans. 
A.  E.  Spencer. 

A.  N.  Branson. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


SOITTH  CASOUNA— con. 

Ck>lumbla  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Due  West  

Do  

Qreenville  

Do  

Do  

Greenwood  

Hartsville  

Newberry  

Orangeburg  

Spartanburg  

Do  

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings  

Huron  

MitcheU  

R^id  City  

Redfield  

Sioux  Falls  

Vermilion  

Yankton  

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol  

Do  

Chattanooga  

Clarksville  

Cumberland  Gap  

GaUatIn  

Greenevllle  

Jackson  

Do  

Jefferson  City  

KnoxviUe  

Do  

Lebanon  

McKenzie  

MoryviUe  

Memphis  

Mllligan  

Murfreesboro  

Nashville  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Rogersville  , 

Sewanee  

Spencer  

Washington  College  

TEXAS. 

Abilene  

Austin  

Belton  

Booham  

Brownwood  

Do  

College  Station  

Port  Worth  

Do  

Do  

Georgetown  

Houston  


Allen  University  (colored). . . . 
Benedict  College  (colored) — 

College  for  Women  

University  of  South  Carolina.. 


Ersklne  College  

Woman's  College  of  Due  West. 

Chicora  College  

Furman  University  

Greenville  Female  College  

Lander  College  

Coker  College  for  Women  

Newben^v  College  

Claflin  University  (colored)... . 

Converse  College  

Woflord  College  


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Huron  College  

Dakota  Wesley  an  University.. 

State  School  of  Mines  

Redfleld  College  

Sioux  Falls  College  

University  of  South  Dakota. . . 
Yankton  College  


King  College  

Sullins  Colleee  

University  or  Chattanooga  

Southwestern  Presbyterian 

University. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. . 
Howard  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Tusculum  College  

Memphis  Conference  Female 
Institute. 

Union  University  

Carson-Newman  College  

Knoxville  College  (colored)  

University  of  Tennessee  

Cumberland  University  

Bethel  College  

MaryviUe  College  

Christian  Brothers  College  

Milligan  College  

Tennessee  College  

Boscobel  College  

Fisk  University  f colored)  

Peabody  College  for  Teachers. . 

Vanderbllt  University  

Walden  University  (colored).. 
Roeersville  Synodical  College. . 

University  oi^ the  South  

Burritt  College 
Washington 


Simmons  Collie  

Univ«8ity  of  Texas  

Baylor  Female  College  

Carlton  College  

Daniel  Baker  College  

Howard  Payne  College  

Ao'lcultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Polytechnic  College  

Texas  Christian  University  

Texas  Woman's  College  

Southwestern  University  

Rice  Institute  


L.  J.Coppin  , 

Charles  L.  White  

Cyrus  H.  Baldwin  

Gov.  Richard  I.  Man- 
ning. 

J.  P.  Knox  

A.  S.  Kennedy  

C.  E.  Graham  

Charles  A.  Smith  

T.  T.  Hyde  

George  W.  Sullivan. . 

James  L.  Coker  

George  B.  Cromer  

J.E.Wilson  

J.  B.  Cleveland  

J.  Lyles  Glenn  


T.  W.  Dwight.. 


E.L.  Abel  

S.  E.Morris.... 
T.  W.  Dwight.. 
M.  E.  Eversz... 

S.  P.  Shaw  

T.  W.  Dwight.. 
H.  K.  Warren.. 


John  H.  Caldwell.. 
A.  D.  Rejmolds.... 
H.  6.  Chamberlain.. 
J.  R.  Dobyns  


George  A.  Hubbell. 


Henry  R.  Brown., 
W.  D.Jenkins..., 


O.C.  Barton  

J.  Pike  Powers  

D.  A.  McClenahan.. 

Brown  Ayres  

A.  B.  Martin  

A.  I.  Owen  

Edgar  A.  Elmore  

Brother  Elzear  

C.  C.  Taylor  

C.  H.  Bym  

W.  M.  Lunsford  

Paul  D.  Cravath  

Edward  T.  Sanford. 
Whitefoord  R.  Cole. 
JohnM.  Walden.... 

Hugh  G.  Kyle  

BishopT.  F.  Gailer. 

H.  B.  Walker  

James  T.  Cooter  


K.  K.  Legett  

F.  W.  Cook  

W.  C.  Lattimore. 


J.  D.  Leslie.... 
T.  C.  Yantis... 
John  I.  Guion.. 


Jno.  A.  Rice  

T.  E.  Tomllnson.. 

Ocie  Spear  

T.  L.  McCullough. 


Greene  Jackson. 

B.  W.  Valentine. 

C.  C.  Wilson. 
Sarah  F.  Fickling. 

G.  G.  Parkinson. 
E.  L.  Reld. 

S.  C.  Bvrd. 

A.  G.  Furman. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
M.  W.  Hook. 
J.  J.  Lawton. 
James  D.  Kinard. 

C.  C.  Jacobs. 

H.  L.  Bomar. 
James  W.  KHgo. 


Edwin  L.  Aldrich. 


H.  P.  Carson. 
Lewis  Shuster. 

I.  D.  Aldrkih. 
A.  Loomis. 

A.  E.  Godftey. 
I.  D.  Aldrich. 
Albert  L.  Lee. 


Tilden  Scherer. 
T.  F.  Staley. 
H.C.Beck. 
M.  Savage. 

J.  H.  S.  Morison. 


E.  J.  Baxter. 
Alva  W.  Taylor. 

A.M.  Alexander. 
J.  N.  Ellis. 
J.  W.  Witherspoon. 
William  Rule. 
A.  W.  Hooker. 
J.  W.  Smith. 
Fred  L.  ProfBtt 
Brother  Leander. 
Walter  Price. 
John  Williams, 
wmiam  Hume. 
C.  J.  Ryder. 
Charles  E.  Little. 
Claude  Waller. 
George  W.  Hubbard. 
A.  B.  Rogan. 
James  G.  Glass. 
J.  Logan  Malloy. 
J.  W.  WhlUook. 


G.  B.  Pax  ton. 
E.  J.  Mathews. 
C.  B.  Smith. 

Brooke  Smith. 
J.  L.  King. 
Isaac  S.  Ashbum. 

Ocie  Speer. 
E.  M.  Walts. 
P.  G.  Dedmon. 
R.  G.  Mood. 
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Location. 


TBZA9— continued. 


San  Antonio  

Sherman  

Do  

South  Houston.. 

Tehuacana  

Waco  

Do  

Waxahachle  


T7TAB. 


Lqcan  

SaULake  City. 


VBBMONT. 

Burlington  


Middlebury. 
Northfleld.. 
Wfaiooski... 


Abingdon... 

Do  

Ashland. . . . 
BlaclEsburg. 


Bridgewater. .. 

Bristol  

CharlottesvUle. 


Danville  

Emory  

Hampden  Sidney. 


HoUins.... 
Lexington. 
Do  


Lynchburg.. 
Do  


Richmond . 
Do  


Do... 
Roanoke. 


Salem  

Do  

Sweet  Briar... 
Williamsburg. 


WASHINOTON. 


Pullman. 
Seattle... 
Spokane. 


Do. 
Do. 
Tacoma. 


Unlvwsity  or  college. 


St.  Louis  College  

Austin  College  

North  Texas  Female  College. . 

Asgard  CoUege  

Westminster  College  

Baylor  University  

Paul  Quinn  CoUege  (colored) . 
Trinity  University  


Agrkniltural  Colleee  of  Utah. . 
University  of  Utah  


University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agrkniltural  College. 

Middlebury  College  

Norwfch  university  

St.  Mfehael's  CoUege  


If  artha  Washington  CoUege. . . . 

Stonewall  Jackson  CoUege  

Rand(dph-Maoon  CoUege  

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Poly- 
technfc  Institute. 

Bridgewater  CoUege  

Virginia  Intermont  CoUege  

University  of  Virginia  


Roanoke  Institute  of  Danville. 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege  

Hampden-Sldney  CoUege  


HoUlns  CoUege  

Virginia  MUitary  Institute  

Washington  ana  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
CoU^;e. 

Virghiia  Christian  CoUege  

Eastern  CoUege  

Richmond  CoUege  

Virginia   Union  University 

(colored). 

Woman's  CoUege  

Vfrjdnia  College  for  Young 

women. 

Elizabeth  CoUege  

Roanoke  CoUege  

Sweet  Briar  College  

CoUege  of  William  and  Mary. . . 


I 


State  College  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington. . . 
Oonzaga  University  


Spokane  CoUege  

whitworth  CoUege  

College  of  Puget  Sound. 


WaUaWaUa   Whitman  CoUege 


WEST  VIRQINU. 


BarboursviUe... 

Bethany  

Buckhannon  


Charlestown. 

Elkhis  

Morgantown. 


Morris  Harvey  CoUege. 


Bethany  CoUege. 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Col- 


Po^batan  CoUege  

Davis  and  Elkinis  CoUege. . 
West  Vfrghiia  University.. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


W.  M.  Anderson. 
J.  M.  Bhikley.... 


W.  M.  Moody  

PatM.  Neir  

C.S.  Smith,  D.D. 
F.  N.  Drane  


Lorenzo  N.  Stohl.. 
W.  W.  Riter  


Quy  P.  Benton. 


John  M.  Thomas. . . 
Nelson  L.  Sheldan. , 
E.  M.  Sahnon,  S.  S.  E. 


M.  H.  Honaker  

J.  A.  Buchanan  

E.  D.  Newman  

J.  Thompson  Brown. 


Hiram  O.  Miller  

John  R.  Dickey  

Armistead  C.  Gordon 

(regent). 
Joeeph  B.  Anderson... 

M.  H.  Honaker  

Henry  T.  Graham,  ex 

omcio. 

Luoian  H.  Cooke  

R.  A.  James  

William  A.  Anderson. 

E.  D.  Newman  


Richie  Ware  

Hervin  U.  Roop  

J.  Taylor  EUyson  

Henry  L.  Morehouse. 

J.  Taylor  EUyson..... 


R.  W.  KUne  

Henry  8.  Trout  

A.  M.  Randolph  

Robert  M.  Hughes. . 


J.  C.  Cunningham..... 

Oscar  A.  Fecliter.  

James  M.  Brogan,  S.  J. 


B.  M.  Branford  

Donald  D.  MacKay . . 

E.  L.  Blaine  

George  H.  Turner  


M.  W.  Thomas  

Thomas  E.  Cramblet. 
Charles  W.  Lynch.... 


H.  G.  Davis  

M.  P.  Shawkey. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


WiUlam  F.  Galbraith. 
P.  C.  Archer. 

J.  C.  WUliams. 
W.  H.  Jenkhis. 
H.  D.  Winn. 
H.  L.  Williamson. 


John  L.  Cobum. 
D.  R.  AUen. 


Edmund  C.  Mower. 

John  A.  Fletcher. 
George  E.  Carpenter. 
E.  AUlot,  S.  S.  £. 


L.  T.  Cosby. 
M.  A.  Bar  bee. 
S.  C.  Hatcher. 
Charles  L  Wade. 


Sklney  L.  Bowman. 
S.  C.  Hodges. 
£.  I.  Carruthers. 

W.  W.  Rivers. 
G.  E.  Penn. 
F.  T.  McFaden. 

M.  Estes  Cocke. 
L.  E.  Steele. 
Paul  M.  Penkdc. 

S.  C.  Hatcher. 

W.  G.  Shackelford. 
Thomas  H.  Lion. 
B.  West  Taab. 
WUliam  C.  James. 

B.  West  Taab. 


Charles  K.  Hunton. 
Robert  W.  Kime. 
Arthur  P.  Gray. 
L.  W.  Lane,  Jr. 


E.  A.  Bryan. 
William  Markham. 
Edward  P.  Kenney, 

S.  J. 
P.  O.  Floan. 
R.  E.  Porterneld. 
Dix  H.  Rowland. 
Dorsey  M.  HIU. 


G.  W.  Harshbarger. 
M.  V.  Danford. 
John  A.  Barnes. 


Frederick  H.  Barron. 
J.  F.  Marsh. 
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Locatk>n. 


University  or  college. 


President  of  board  of 
trustees. 


Secretary  of  board  of 
trustees. 


WISCONSIN. 

Appleton  

fiSlolt  

Madison  

MUton  

Milwaukee  

Do  

Do  

Plymouth  

Prairie  du  Chlen, 

Ripon  

Sinslnawa  

Watertown  

Waukesha  

WYOMING. 

Laramie  


Lawrence  College  

Beloit  College  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Milton  College  

Concordia  College  

Marquette  University  

Milwaukee-Downer  College. . . . 

Mission  House  

Campion  College  

Ripon  CoUece  

St.  Clara  Cofiege  and  Academy, 

Northwestern  College  

Carroll  College  

University  of  Wyoming  


L.  M.  Alexander  

Edward  D.  Eaton  

A.  P.  Nelson  

Fred  C.  Dunn  

William  Matthes  

Joseph  Qrimmelsman, 
8.  J. 

W.  W.  Wight  

H.  C.  Nott  

George  R.  Kister  

Silas  Evans  

Mother  M.  Samuel — 

C.  E.  Bergemann  

William  W.  Perry  


Herman  Saecdcer. 
Edward  B.  KUboum. 
M.  E.  McCaffrey. 
Allen  B.  West. 
B.  Sievecs. 
James  D.  Foley,  8.  J. 

George  L.  Graves. 
E.  A.  Hofer. 
John  P.  McNichols. 
Samuel  M.  Pedriok. 
Sister  M.  Reginald. 
H.  Machmueller. 
Henry  W.  Phelps. 


T.  F.  Burke   F.  S.  Burrage. 


X. — University  and  College  Presidents. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens  

Auburn  

Birmingham  

Do  

GreenslxNro  

Marion  

Montgomery  

St.  Bernard  

Spring  Hill  

Tuscaloosa  

University  

ABIZONA. 

Tucson  

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia  

Do  

Batesville  

Clarksville  ;.. 

Conway  

Do  

Fayetteville  

CAUTOBNIA. 

Berkeley  

Claremont  

Los  Angeles  

Do  

Mills  CoUege  

Oakland  

Pasadena  

Redlands  

St.  Helena  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Santa  Clara  

Stanford  University. 

Whittier  


Athens  Female  College  

Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute 

Birmingham  CoUege  

Howard  CoUege  

Southern  University  

Judson  CoUeffe    

Woman's  CoUege  of  Alabama.. 

St.  Bernard  College  

Sprhig  HiU  CoUege  

Central  Female  CoUege  

University  of  Alabama  

University  of  Arizona.  

Henderson- Brown  College  

Ouachita  CoUege  

Arkansas  College  

Arkansas  Cumberland  College . 

Central  CoUege  

Hendrix  CoUege  

University  of  Arkansas  

University  of  California  

Pomona  CoUege  

Occidental  College  

University  of  Southern  California. 

MUls  College  

St.  Mary's  CoUege  

Throop  CoU^  of  Technology  

University  of  Redlands  

Pacific  Union  College  

St.  Ignatius  University  

CoUege  of  the  Pacific  

Unlversitv  of  Santa  Clara.  , 

Iceland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity. 

Whittier  College  


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 

Men  

Men  

Women. 
Coed... 


Coed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 

Coed... 


Mary  N.  Moore,  B.  L. 
Charles  C.Thach,  LL.  D. 
John  D.  Simpson,  D.  D. 
James  M.  Shelbume,  D.  D. 
Charles  A.  Rush,  D.  D. 
Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D. 
M.  W.  Swartx. 
Bernard  Menges,  O.  S.  B. 
Edward  Cummings,  S.  J. 
B.  F.  Giles,  A.  M. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 


Ruftis  B.  von  Elebi  Smid,  Sc.  D. 


J.  M.  Workman. 

Samuel  Y.  Jamerson,  LL.  D. 

J.  P.  Robertson,  D.  D. 

L.  J.  Spence. 

John  W.  Conger,  LL.  D. 

John  H.  Reynolds,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  FutraU,  A.  M. 


Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Blaisdeli,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Baer,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D. 
HeUle  B.  Ege. 
Brother  Vellesian,  F.  S.  C. 
James  A.  B.  Scherer,  LL.  D. 
Victor  L.  Duke,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Irwk. 
Albert  F.  TriveUi.S.  J. 
John  L.  Seaton,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  Thornton,  8.  J. 
John  C.  Branner,  LL.  D. 

Absalom  Rosenberger.- 
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Locatkm. 


.  COLOBADO. 

Boulder  

Colorado  Springs  

Denver  

Fort  Collins  

Golden  

Greeley  

Montcudr  

Unlvefslty  Park  

Westminster  

CONNECTICtJT. 

Hartford  

Middletown  

New  Haven  

New  London  

Storrs  

DELAWARE. 

Newark  

DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA, 

Washington  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

FLORIDA. 

Deland  

Gainsville  

Sutberland  

Tallahassee  

Winter  Park  

QEOBQIA. 

Athens  

Atlanta  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Colleee  Park  

Cuthoert  

Dahlonega  

Decatur  

Demorest  

Forsyth  

Gainesville  

Lagrange  

Do  

Macon  

Do  

Oxford  

Rome  

South  Atlanta.  

HAWAn. 

Honolulu.  

IDAHO. 

CaldweU  

Moscow  


University  or  college. 


University  of  Colorado  

Colorado  College  

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  

Colorado  Agricultural  College. . . 

State  School  of  Mines  

StateTeachersCoUegeof  Colorado. 

Colorado  Woman's  College  

University  of  Denver  

Westminster  CoUegB  

Trinity  College  

Wesleyan  University  

Yale  University  

Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Delaware  College  

American  University  

Catholic  University  of  America. 

Gallaudet  College  

Georgetown  University  

George  Washington  University. 
Howard  University  (colored) . . . 

St.  John's  College  

Trinity  College  

John  B.  Stetson  University  

University  of  Florida  

Southern  College  

Florida  State  College  for  Women 
KoUins  College  

University  of  Georgia  

Atlanta  University  (colored). ... 
Georgia  School  of  Technology.. . 

Morehouse  College  (colored)  

Morris  Brown  Universty(colored) 

Cox  Colleee  

Andrew  College  

North  (Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  Scott  College  

Piedmont  College  

Bessie  Tift  College  

Brenau  College  

Lagrange  Female  College   

Southern  Female  College  

Mercer  University  

Wesleyan  Female  (College  

Emory  University  

Shorter  College  

Clark  University  (colored)  

College  of  Hawaii  

College  of  Idaho  

University  of  Idaho  


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 
Ck)ed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 

Men.... 

Men.... 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed... 


Coed... 

Men.... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 


Coed.... 

Men  

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 

Women 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Men.... 
Women 
Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Name  of  president. 


Livingston  Farrand,  LL.  D. 
William  F.  Slocum,  LL.  D. 
J.  J.  Brown.  8,  J. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Phffllpe. 
Zachariah  X.  Snyder. 
J.  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 
HeiUT'  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Wm.  A.  Phllipe. 


Flavel  S.  Luther,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  H.  S3^e8,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S. 


Samuel  C.  MitcheU,  Ph.  D. 


Franklin  Hamilton,  S.  T.  B., 
chancellor. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.  T.  D.,  rec- 
tor. 

Perclval  HaU,  M.  A. 
Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.  J. 
Charles  H.  Stockton,  LL.  D. 
Stephen  M.  Newman,  D.  D. 
Brother  Alfred,  F.  S.  C. 
Sister  Catherine  Aloysius,  8.  N.  D. 


Lhicohi  Hulley,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
John  Hope,  A.  M. 
William  A.  Fountafai,  D.  D. 
C.  Lewis  Fowler,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Malone,  D.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 

F.  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
C.H.S.  Jackson,  LL.  D. 
Haywood  J.  Pearoe,  Ph.  D. 
Dabey  Davies. 
James  E.  Ricketson,  B.  S. 
W.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D. 
C.  R.Jenkins,  D.  D. 
James  E.  Dickey,  D.  D. 
A.  W.  Van  Hoose. 
Wm.  W.  Foster,  D.  D. 


Arthur  L  Dean.  Ph.  D. 


WiUiam  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon,  Ph.  D. 
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Looation. 


Abingdon  

Aledo  

Bkwmington. . 
Bourbonnais. 
Carlinvllle.... 

Carthage  

Chicago  

Do  

Do  


Do  

Do  

Decatur  

Eureka  

Evanston  

Ewing  

OalesDurg  

Do..   

Greenville  

Jacksonville... 

Do  

Enoxville.  

Lake  Forest... 

Lebanon  

Lincoln  

Monmouth  

Mount  Carroll. 

Napervllle  

Qulncy  

Rockford  

Rock  Island... 
Upper  Alton.., 

Urbana  , 

Wheaton  


Bloomington... 

CoHegevnie  

CrawiordsviUe . 

Earlham  

Fort  Wayne.... 

Franklin  

Goshen  

Oreencastle  

Hanover  

Indianapolis . . . 

Do  

Lafoyette  

Merom  

Moores  HiU  

Notre  Dame.... 

Do  

Oakland  City.. 

St.  Meinrad  

Terre  Haute.... 

Upland  

Valparaiso  

Vincennee. . . . . . 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  Falls  

Cedar  Rapids. 

Clinton  

Deoorah  

Des  Moines.... 

Do  

Dubuque  

Fairfldd  

Fayette  

Orinnell  

Hopkinton  

Inoianola  

Iowa  City  


University  or  college. 


Hedding  College  

WiUiam  and  Vashti  College. .... 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. . . 

St.  Viator  CoUege  

Blackburn  College  

Carthage  College  

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

De  Paul  University  

Lewis  Institute  


Loyola  Univerelty  

Unlveraity  of  Chicago  

James  MUlikin  University. 

Eureka  College  

Northwestern  University. . 

Ewing  College  

Knox  College  

Lombard  CoUege  

Greenville  College  

Illinois  College  

Illinois  Woman's  College... 

St.  Mary's  School  

Lake  Forest  College  

McKendree  College  

Lincoln  College.. 


Monmouth  College.. 

Frances  Shimer  School  

Northwestern  College  

St.  Francis  Solanus  College. 

Rockford  College  

Augustana  College  

Shurtlefl  College  

University  of  Illinois  

Wheaton  College  


Indiana  University  

St.  Joseph's  College  

Wabash  College  

Earlham  College  

Concordia  College  

Franklin  College  

Goshen  College  

De  Pauw  University  

Hanover  College  

Butler  Collece  

Indiana  Central  University  

Purdue  University  

Union  Christian  CoUege  

Moores  HiU  College  

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame  

Oakland  City  College  

St.  Meinrad  College  

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  

Taylor  University  

Valparaiso  University  

Vincennes  University  


Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege  

Coe  CoUege  

Wartburg  CoUege  

Luther  CoUege  , 

Des  Moines  CoUege  

Drake  University  , 

Dubuque  College  , 

Parsons  CoUege  

Upper  Iowa  University  

GrinneU  CoUege  

Lenox  College  

Simpson  CoUege,  

State  University  of  Iowa.  


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 


Men.... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed . . . 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Men.... 
Men.... 

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Good... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed 

Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Men. 
Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Walter  D.  Agnew,  D.  D. 
Ward  L.  Ray,  A.  M. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  O'Mahoney,  C.  S.  V. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Harvey  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  W.  Gunsauhis,  LL.  D. 
F.  X.  MoCabe,  LL.  D. 
George  N.  Carman,  A.  M.,  di- 
rector. 
John  L.  Mathery,  8.  J. 
Harry  Pratt  Juoson,  LL.  D. 
A.  R.  Taytor. 
H.  O.  Pritchard,  LL.  D. 
Abram  W.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
E.  L.  Carr,  D.  D. 
Thomas  McCleUand,  LL.  D. 
R.  M.  Barton,  acting. 
Eldon  Grant  Burritt,  A.  M. 
Charles  H.  Rammelkamp,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. 
C.  W.  Leflangwell,  D.  D.,  rector. 
John  8.  NoUen,  LL.  D. 
H.  W.  Hurt,  D.  D. 
James  H.  McMurray,  Ph.  D. 
Thos.  H.  McMichael.  D.  D. 
Wm.  P.  McKee,  A.  M. 
Lawrence  H.  Seager,  D.  D. 
Fortunatus  Hausser,  O.  F.  M. 
Julia  H.  GuUiver,  LL.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Potter,  A.  M. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  D.  D. 


WiUiam  L.  Bryan.  LL.  D. 
H.  W.  Lcar,C.  PP.  S. 
Geo.  Lewes  Mackintosh,  D.  D. 
Robert  L.  KeUy,  LL.  D. 
Martin  Luecke. 
Elijah  A.  Hanley,  D.  D. 
John  E.  HarUler,  B.  D. 
George  R.  Grose,  D.  D. 
WiU^  A.  Millis,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 
Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  LL.  D. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Daniel  A.  Long,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  King,  D.  D. 
Mother  M.  Pauline. 
John  Cavanaugh,  C.  S.  C,  D.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Dearing. 
Athanasius  Schmitt,  O.  S.  B. 
Carl  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 
Monroe  Vayhinger,  D.  D. 
Henry  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 
WUliam  Hahion,  A.  M. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  Marquis,  LL.  D. 
John  Fritschel. 
C.  K.  Preus,  B.  A. 
John  A.  Earl.  D.  D. 
HIU  M.  BeU,  LL.  D. 
Daniel  M.  Gorman,  LL.  D. 
LoweU  M.  McAfee,  LL.  D. 
Richard  W.  Cooper,  Litt.  D. 
John  H.  T.  Main,  LL.  D. 

Francis  L.  Strickland.  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  H.  Macbride,  Ph.  D. 
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University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Iowa  Falls  

Lunonf  

Mount  Pleasant. . 
Mount  Vernon... 

Oskaloosa  

Pella  

Sioujc  City  

Storm  Lake  

Tabor  

Toledo  

University  Park. 

KANSAS. 


Atchison  

Do  

Baldwin  City.. 

Emporia  

Highland  

Holton  

Kansas  City... 

Lawrence  

Lindsborg  

McPherson  

Manhattan  

Ottawa  

St.  Marys  

Salina  

Sterling  

Topeka  

Wichita  

Do  

Winfleld  


KKNTUCKT. 


Berea  

Bowling  Oreen., 

Danville  

Do  

Georgetown  

Hopkinsville. . . 
Lexington  

dS  

Do  

Do  

Louisville  

Russell  ville  

Do  

St.  Mary  

Winchester  


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge  


Clinton  

Convent  

Mansfield  

New  Orleans. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Brunswick. 
Lewiston... 

Orono  , 

Van  Buren.. 
Waterville.. 


Ellsworth  College  

Graceland  College  

Iowa  Wesley  an  College  

Cornell  College  

Penn  College  

Central  University  of  Iowa. . 

Mominsside  College  

Buena  Vista  College  

Tabor  College  

Leander  Clark  College  

Central  Holiness  University. 


Midland  CoUege  

St.  Benedict's  College.... 

Baker  University  

College  of  Emporia  

Highland  College  

Campbell  College  

Kansas  City  University.. 
University  of  Kansas  


Bethany  College 

McPherson  Coneg<  

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Ottawa  University  

St.  Mary's  College  

Kansas  Wesleyan  University . . . 

Cooper  College  

Washburn  College  

Fairraount  Colleee  

Friends  University  

Southwestern  College  


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed., 
Coed. 
Coed.. 
Men.., 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Berea  College  

Ogden  College  

Kentucky  College  for  Women  i 

Central  University  of  Kentucky . 

Georgetown  Collese  

Bethel  Female  College  

Hamilton  College  for  Women . . . 

Sayre  College  

State  University  of  Kentucky . . 

Transylvania  Collie  

University  of  Louisville  

Bethel  College  

Logan  Femue  College  

St.  Marv's  College  

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute  

Jefferson  College  

Mansfield  Female  College  

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial 
College. 

Iceland  University  (colored)  

Loyola  University  

New  Orleans  University  (colored) 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.. 


Bowdoin  College  

Bates  College  

University  of  Maine  

Van  Buren  CoUege  (St.  Mary's) 
Colby  College.  


Coed... 

Men  

Women 

Men  

Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Women 

Men  

Coed... 


Coed... 


Women, 

Men  

Women. 
Women. 


Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Men  


Men  

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men  

Coed.... 


Ido  F.  Meyer,  A.  M. 
George  N.  Briggs. 
Edwin  A.  Schefl.D.  D. 
Charles  W.  Flint. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 
JohnW.  Bailey, Ph.  D. 
Alfred  E.  Craig,  D.  D. 
R.  D.  Echlin.D.  D. 
Nelson  Wehrhan,  Ph.  B. 
Marian  R.  Drury,  D.  D. 
George  A.  McLaughlin,  D.  D. 


Rufus  D.  Peery,  D.  D. 
Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D. 
Wilbur  N.Mason,  D.  D. 
Henry  Coe  Culbertson,  D.  D. 
W.  Gilbert  James,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  LL.  D. 
J.  H.  Lucas,  LL.  D^  chancellor. 
Frank  Strong.  LL.  D. 
Ernst  P.  Piiablad,  D.  D. 
Daniel  W.  Kurtz,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Waters,  B.  S.  A. 
Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Wallace,  S.  J. 
John  F.  Harmon. 
Ross  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Parley  P.  Womer,  D.  D. 
Walter  H.  RoUins,  D.  D. 
Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M. 
Frank  E.  Mossman,  D.  D. 


Wm.  G.  Frost,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Pearce,  A.  B. 
Frances  S.  Riker. 
W.  A.  Gunfleld. 
Maldon  B.  Adams,  D.  D. 

E.  W.  McDlarmid,  A.  M. 
J.  M.  Spencer.  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  Crossfleld,  LL.  D. 
John  Patterson,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
Harry  G.  Brownell. 
J.  W.  Repass,  D.  D. 
Michael  Jaglowict,  C.  R. 
J.  L.  Clark,  LL.  D. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


H.  H.  Brownlee,  A.  B. 
R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M. 
R.  E.  Bobbitt,  B.  S. 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  LL.  D. 

AUred  A.  Earle. 
Alpbonsus  E.  Otis.  S.  J. 
Chas.  M.  Melden.  D.  D. 
Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D. 


Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Chase,  LL.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Matthew  Thouvenin,  S.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  A.  M. 
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ITnivwBfty  or  ooU«ge. 


For  nun, 
for 

oreotOti- 


Name  of  prwident. 


Annapolis.. 
Do  


Baltimore. . . . 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Chestertown. . 
College  Park.. 
EllicottCity.. 
Emmitsburg. 

Frederick  

Luthervllle... 
Westminster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. 
Do... 


Boston.. 
Do. 


Do  

Do  

Cambridge  

Do  

Northampton.. 

Norton  

South  Hadley.. 
Tufts  College. . . 

Wellesley  

WlUiamstown.. 
Worcester  

Do  

Do  

Do  


MICHIGAN. 


Adrain  

Albion  

Alma  

Ann  Arbor  

Detroit  

East  Lansing. 

Hillsdale  

Holland  

Houghton  

Kalamazoo  

OUvet  


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea.. 
CoUegeville.. 
Minneapolis. 

Do  

Northfleld... 

Do  

St.  Paul  

Do  

St.  Peter  

Winona  


Agricultural  College. 


Blue  Mountain.. 

Brookhaven  

Clinton  

Do  

Columbus  


St.  John's  College  

United  SUtes  Naval  Academy . 


Ooucher  College  

Johns  Hopkins  Unlvenity.. 

Loyola  College  

Morgan  College  (colored).. 


Mount  St.  Joseph's  College  

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland 

Washington  College  

Maryland  Agricultural  College. . 

Rock  Hill  College  

Mount  St.  Marrs  College  


Hood  College. 
Maryland  College  for  Women . . . 
Western  Maryland  College  


Amherst  College  

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Boston  University  

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Simmons  College    

Boston  College  

Harvard  University  

Raddlffe  College  

Smith  College  

Wheaton  College  

Mount  Holyoke  College  

Tufts  College  

Wellesley  College  

Williams  College  

Clark  University  

Clark  College  

College  of  the  Holy  Cross  

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Adrain  College  

Albion  College  

Alma  College  

University  of  Miohlsan  

University  of  Detroit  

Michigan  Agricultural  College  . . 

nnisdale  College  .7.... 

Hope  College  

Michigan  College  of  Mines  

K^amazoo  College  

OUvet  CoUege  


Albert  Lea  College  

St.  John's  University  

A  ugsburg  Seminary  

University  of  Minnesota  

Carleton  College  

St.  Olaf  CoUege  

Hamline  University  

Macalester  College  

Gustavus  Adqlpnus  College. 
College  of  St.  Teresa  


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Blue  Mountain  College  

Whitworth  Female  College  

Hniman  College  

Mississippi  College  

Industrial  Institute  and  College  . 


Men.... 
Men.... 

Women 
Men.... 
Men.... 
Coed..., 
Men.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Men..... 

Men  

Men  

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Women 

Men  

Men  

Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Women 

Men  

Men  

•Men.... 

Men  

Men.... 


Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Women. 

Men  

Men..... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 


Coed.... 

Women. 
Women. 
Women, 

Men  

Women. 


Thomas  Fell,  LL.  D. 

Capt.  Edward  W.  Eberle,  sapar- 

mtendent. 
Wm.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Ennis,  8.  J. 
John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Norbert,  director. 
Mary  Meletia.  dean. 
James  W.  Cain,  LL.  D. 
Harry  J.  Patterson,  Sc.  D. 
Brother  Dorotheiis,  F.  S.  C. 
Bernard  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Apple.  A.  M. 
Chas.  W.  Gallagher,  D.  D. 
Thomas  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D. 


Alexander  Melklejohn.  Ph.  D. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfiela,  LL.  D. 

Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.  D. 

Henry  Lefiivour,  LI^.  D. 
CJias.  W.  Lyons,  S.  J. 
Aliliolt  T.auTcnce  Lowell,  LL.  D. 
Lc  !'.:iron  H.  IJriggs,  LL.  D. 
Maridii  Lt>  Uov  Burton,  LL.  D. 
Sliinm^l  W  Cole,  U.  I). 
Mary  t:.  Wool  ley,  LL.  D. 
HtTiiion  C.  JUirnpiis,  LL.  D. 
Ellen  F.  I'endleton,  M.  A. 
Harrv  A.  (inrfieh!,  LL.  D. 
O.  .Sinnlev  Hall.  LL.  D. 
EHimind  Clark  Sanford,.LL.  D. 
Joseph  X.  ninand,  S.  J. 
Ira  N.  HolUs,  L.  ±  D. 


Aubrey  F.  Hess,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D. 

Jonathan  L.  Snider,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
Ame  Vennema,  D.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal,  acting. 


Gertrude  S.  Kingsland,  acting. 
Peter  Engle.  OTs.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
Georg  Sverdrup,  Jr.,  M.  A. 
George  E.  Vtaioent,  LL.  D. 
Donald  J.  Cowling,  Ph.  D. 
L.  A.  Vigness. 
Samuel  F.  Kerfoot,  D.  D. 
Thomas  M.  Hodgman,  LL.  D. 
Oscar  J.  Johnson,  B.  D. 
Sister  M.  Leo. 


Geoige  R.  Hightower,  B.  S. 

W.  J.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D. 
W.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Provtoe,  LL.  D. 
Henry  L.  Whitfield. 
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PI— coo  tinned. 


Qrexiada  

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson  

lC«iidian  

P<Hitotoc  

Port  Gibson... 
University — 


Albany.... 
Oameron... 

Canton  

Columbia.. 

Do  

Do  

Fayette — 

Do  

Fulton  

Do  

Glasgow... 
Lexington. 

Do  


Liberty  

MarahaU... 

Mexico  

MorrisviUe. 

Nevada  

ParkvUle... 
St.  Charles. 
St.  Louis... 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Springfield. 

T^kio  

Warren  ton. 


MOlTTANA.l 


Bozeman. 


Butte.... 
Missoula. 


Bellevue. 
Bethany. 


College  View.. 

Crete  

Grand  Island. 

Hastings  

Lincoln  


Omaha  , 

Do  

University  Place. 

York  


NEVADA. 


Reno  

NBTW  HAMP8HIBE. 

Dortiam  


Hanover  

Manchester. 


University  or  ocdlege. 


Grenada  College  

Rust  University  (colored) . . . 

MillsapsCoUege  

Merid&ii  College  

Chickasaw  Female  CoUeee. . . 
Port  Gibson  Female  College. 
University  of  Mississippi. .. . 


Palmer  College  

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  

Christian  University  

Christian  College  

Stephens  College  

University  of  Missouri  

Cential  College  

Howard- Payne  College  

Synodical  College  for  Girls  

Westminster  College  

Pritchett  CoUege  

Central  Female  CoUeee  

Lexington  College  Tor  Young 
Women. 

WOliam  Jewell  College  

Missouri  Valley  College  

Hardin  College  

Scarritt-Monlsville  College  

Cottey  College  

Park  College  

Lindenwood  College  for  Women. 

Christian  Brothers  College  

Forest  Park  University  

St.  Louis  University  

W^ashington  University  

Drury  College  

Tarkw  Colleee  

Central  Wesleyan  College  


Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines  . . 
University  of  Montana  


Bellevue  College. . . 
Cotner  University. 


Union  College  

Doane  College  

Grand  Island  College  

Hastings  College  

Univeiiity  of  Nebraska. , 


Creighton  University  

University  of  Omaha  

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

York  College  


State  University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College  

St.  Anselm's  College  


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 

Men  

Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 


Men  

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
W^omen. 

Men  

Women. 

Men  

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 


Coed  

Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed.... 


Coed. 


Men. 
Men.. 


Name  of  president. 


J.  R.  Countiss,  A.  B. 
George  £vans. 

Alexander  F.  Watkins,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Beeson,  LL.  D. 

T.  J.  O'Neil. 

Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 


E.  A.  WatWns,  D.  D. 

Harvey  R.  De  jBra,  D.  D. 

EarleM.  Todd,  A.  B. 

Mrs.  Luella  W.  St.  Claire-Moss. 

James  M.  Wood.  A.  M. 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.  D. 

Paul  H.  Lhm,  D.  D. 

Henry  E.  Stout. 

John  James,  A.  B. 

John  J.  Rice,  LL.  D.,  acting. 

Uriel  S.  Hall,  A.  B. 

Z.  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 

M.  W.  Hatton. 

John  P.  Greene,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
John  W.  Million,  A.  M. 
Arthur  Bonner,  Ph.  D. 
Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard. 
Arthur  L.  Wolfe,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D. 
Brother  Lawrence  Sixtus,  F.  S  A. 
Mrs.  Anna  Snead  Cairns. 
Bernard  J.  Otting,  S.  J. 
Robert  S.  Brookiiigs. 
James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
Otto  E.  Eriege,  D.  D.. 


Charles  H.  Bowman.  M.  S. 
Frederick  C.  Schenck,  acting. 


Wm.  E.  Nicholl,  acting. 
William  Oesohger,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Harry  A.  Morrison,  A.  M. 

Wm.  OrviUe  AUen,  Ph.  D. 

George  W.  Taft,  D.  D. 

R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.  B. 

Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

D&oiel  E.  Jenkins,  Ph.  D. 

Clark  A.  Fulmer,  M.  A.,  chan- 
cellor. 

M.  O.  McLaughlhi. 


Archer  W.  Hendrick,  A.  M. 


Edward  T.  Fairchlld,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  F.  Nichols,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  Helmstetter,  O.  S.  B. 


I  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana,  Edward  C.  Elliot,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Convent  Station  

Hoboken  

Jersev  City  

Kenuworth  , 

New  Brunswick  

Princeton  

South  Orazige  

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque  

Socorro  , 

State  CoUege  

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  

Alfred  

Annandale  

Aurora  

Brooklyn  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Buffalo  

Canton  

Clinton  

Elmira  

Geneva. :  

Hamilton  

Ithaca  

Keuka  Park  

New  Rochelle  

New  York  

Do  

Do....*  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Niagara  University . . 

Potsdam  

Poughkeepsie  

Rochester  

St.  Bonaventure  

Schenectady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

West  Point  

NOETH  CAROUNA. 

Belmont  

Chapel  Hill  

Charlotte  

Do  

Davidson  

Durham  

Elon  College  

Greensboro  

Guillord  CoUege  

Htekory  

Raleigh  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Red  Springs  

Salisbury  

Wake  Forest  


University  or  college. 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth  

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

St.  Peter's  College  

Upsala  College  

Rutgers  College  

Princeton  Umversity  

Seton  Hall  College  


University  of  New  Mexico.  ...*.. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  

New  Mexico  College  of  A^^ul- 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers. 

Alii-ed  University  

St.  Stephen's  College  

Wells  CoUeee  

Adelphi  CoU^e  

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  

Polytechnic  Institu te of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  Collie  

St.  John's  College.  

Canisius  College  

St.  Lawrence  University  

Hamilton  College  

Elmira  College  

Hobart  College  

Colgate  University  

Cornell  University  

Keuka  College  

College  of  New  Rochelle  

Barnard  College  


College  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

Columbia  University  

Fordham  University  

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  College  

New  York  University  


Teachers  College  

Niagara  University  

Clarkson  College  of  Technology . 

Vassar  CoUege  

University  oi  Rochester  

St.  Bonaventure's  CoUege  

Union  University  

Syracuse  University  


Rensselaer  Polytechnte  Institute. 
United  States  MiUtary  Academy. 


Belmont  Abbey  College  

University  of  North  Carolina. . 
Biddle  University  (colored). . 

Queens  CoUege  , 

Davidson  CoUege  

Trinity  CoUege  

Elon  College  

Greensboro  CoUege  for  Women 

Guilford  CoUege  

Lenoir  CoUege  

Meredith  CoUege  

Peace  Institute  

St.  Maiy'sSchooL  

Shaw  University  (colored)  

Southern  Presbyterian  CoUege. 
Livingstone  College  (colored) . . 
Wake  Forest  College  


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Women 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Men  


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Men  

Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Men  

Men  

Men  

Men  

Coei... 
Men... 
Women 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 

Men  

Men  

Men.... 
Women 

Men  

Coed... 

Coed..., 

Men  

Men  

Women 
CJoed.... 

Men  

Men  

Coed.... 

Men  

Men  

Men  

Coed.... 

Men  

Women. 

Men  

Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Women, 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Men  


Name  of  president. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline. 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J. 

Peter  Froeberg,  B.  D. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 

John  Grier  Hibbem  LL.  D. 

Jas.  F.  Mooney,  LL.  D. 


David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
George  £.  Ladd. 


A.  R.  Bmbacher,  Ph.  D. 

Boothe  C.  Davis,  D.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D. 
Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  B.  D. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D. 
Joseph  H.  RockweU,  S.  J. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  David,  O.  S.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
Geo.  J.  Krim,  8.  J. 

M.  W.  Stryker,  LL.  D. 
M.  A.  Harrb,  Ph.  D..  acthig. 
Lyman,  P.  PoweU.  A.  B. 
Elmer  B.  Bryant,  LL.  D. 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Serena. 
Mtehael  C.  O'FarreU,  D.  D. 
Virginia  C.  QUdersleeve,  Ph.  D., 
dean. 

Sidney  E.  Meces,  LL.  D. 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Jos.  A.Muhy,  8.  J. 
George  S.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Edward,  F.  S.  C. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 

chanceUor. 
James  £.  RusseU,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
M.  R.  Drennan,  C.  M. 
John  P.  Brooks,  M.  S.,  dftreotor. 
Henry  N.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D. 
FideUs  J.  Reynolds,  O.  F.  M. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D. 
James  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  chan* 

cellor. 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Col.  Clarence  P.  Townsley,  supt. 


Leo  Haid,  O.  8.  B.,  D.  D. 
Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
John  L.  Caldwell,  D.  D. 
Wm.J.  Marthi.Ph.D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Turrenthie,  D.  D. 
Thomas  NewUn,  LL.  D. 
R.  L.  FritB,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Brewer,  Ph.  D. 
George  J.  Ramsey,  LL.  D. 
George  W.  Lay,  A.  B. 
Chas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D. 
C.  G.  VardelLD.D. 
William  H.  Goler,  D.  D. 
Wm,  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
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University  or  college. 


For  men, 

tor 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


NORTH  CABOLINA— con. 

Weaverville  

West  Raleigh  

Wilson  

Winston-Salem  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agrioultaral  College  

Fargo  

Jamestown  

University  

Do  

OHIO. 

Ada  

Akron  

Alliance  

Ashland  

Athens  

Berea  

Blufrton  

Cedarville  

Cincinnati  

Do  

Cleveland  -•. 

Do  

Do  

Colambus  

Do  

Dayton  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Findlay  

Oambier  

Granville  

Hiram  

Lebanon  

Marietta  

New  Athens  

New  Concord  

Oberlin  

Oxford  

Do  

Do  

Painesville  

Rio  Grande  

Sj^ngfield  

Toledo'."..*!..!!!!!.!!!!] 

Do  

WestervUle  

West  Lafayette  

WUberforce  

Wilmington  

Wooster  

Yellowsprings  

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie  

Kingfisher  

Norman  

Stillwater  

Tulsa  

Wilburton  

OREGON. 

Albany  

CorvaUis  

Eugene  

Forest  Grove  


Weaver  College  

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Atlantic  Christian  Colleee  

Salem  Academy  and  CoUege  


North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Fargo  College  

Jamestown  College  

University  of  North  Dakota  

Wesley  CoUege  

Ohio  Northern  University  

Municipal  University  of  Akron . 

Mount  Union  College  

Ashland  College  

Ohio  University  

Baldwin-Wallace  College  

Bluffton  College  , 

Cedarville  College  

St,  Xavier  College  

University  of  Cincinnati  

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. . . 

St.  Ignatius  College  , 

Western  Reserve  University  

Capital  University  , 

Ohio  State  University  , 

St.  Mary  College  

Defiance  College  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  , 

Findlay  CoUege  

Kenvon  CoUege  

Deoison  Univwsity  

Hiram  Collie  , 

Lebanon  University  , 

Marietta  CoUege  

Franklin  CoUege  

Muskingum  Collie  

Oberlin  CoUege  

Miami  University  , 

Oxford  CoUege  for  Women  

Western  CoUeee  for  Women  

Lake  Erie  Colieee  

Rio  Grande  College  

WittAiberg  College  

Heidelberg  University  

St.  John's  University  

Toledo  University  

Otterbein  University  

West  Lafayette  College  

WUberforce  University  (colored) 

Wilmington  CoUege  

CoU^e  of  Wooster  

Antioch  CoU^e  


Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Kingfisher  CoUege  

University  of  Oklahoma  , 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Henry  KendaU  CoUege  

Oklahoma  School  of  Mines  and 
MetaUurgy. 

Albany  College  

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege  

University  of  Oregon  

Pacific  University  


Coed.... 
Men.. 


Coed.... 
Women. 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed..., 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Men  


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


W.  A.  NeweU,  A.  B. 
Daniel  H.  HUl,  LL.  D. 

Jesse  C.  CaldweU. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  A.  M. 


John  H.  Worst,  LL.  D. 

John  W.  Hansel. 
Barend  H.  Kroeze.  D.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Robertson,  D.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster,  D.  D. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  BresUch,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  Ph.  D. 
David  McKhmey,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Heiermann,  S.  J.  D. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 
John  B.  Furay,  8.  J. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D. 
Otto  Mees,  A.  B. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Bernard  P.  ©'Refily,  S.  M.  D.  D. 
Peter  W.  McReynolds,  D.  D. 
Herbert  Weteh,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Guyer,  D.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Peirce,  L.  H.  D. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates,  LL.  D. 
H.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  M. 
George  W.  Hinman,  Ph.  D. 
E.  M.  Baxter,  LL.  D. 
J.  K.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  King,D.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  8. 
Jane  Sherser.  Ph.  D. 
W.  W.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Vivian  Blanche  SmalL  LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  M.  S. 
Charles  G.  Heckert,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Mfller,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  Weland,  S.  J. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger,  D.  D. 
A.  G.  Steele,  LlTd. 
Wm,  S.  Scarborough,  LL.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay. 
J.  CampbeU  White,  LL.  D. 
S.  D.  Fess,  LL.  D. 


Edward  Hislop,  D.  D. 


Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
J.  W.  CantweU. 

Frederick  W.  Hawley,  A.  M. 
Edward  P.  Barrett,  B.  S. 


Harry  M.  Crooks,  A.  B. 
WUUam  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 
Prhioe  L.  CampbeU,  LL.  D. 
Charles  J.  Buslmell,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


Uniyersity  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  presideDt. 


OBEOON— con  tinned. 

McMinnvffle  

NewberR  

Portland  

Salem  

PBNNBTLVANIA. 

Allentown  

Do  

Annville  

Beatty  

Beaver  

Beaver  Falls  

Bethlehem  

Do  

Bryn  Mawr  

Carlisle  

Chambersbm-g  

Chester  

CollegevUle  

Easton  

Gettysburg  

Greenville  

Grove  City  

Haverford.  

Huntingdon  

Lancaster  

Lewisburs;  

Lincoln  University  

MeadviUe  

Mechanicsburg  

Myerstown  

New  Wilmington  

Philadelphia  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Selinsgrove  

South  Bethlehem  

State  College  

S  war  th  more  

VOlanova  

Washbieton.  

Waynesburg  

PORTO  BICO. 

San  Juan  

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Kingston  

Providence  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  

Do  

Clemson  College  

Clhiton  

College  Place  

Columbia  

Do  

Do  

Do  


McMinnviUe  College . . . 

Pacific  College  

Reed  College  

Willamette  University 


.Vllentown  College  for  Women . . . 

Muhlenberg  College  

]>ebanon  valley  College  

St.  Vincent  College  

Beaver  College  

Geneva  College  

Moravian  College  

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 
for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  

Dickinson  College  

Wilson  College  

Pennsylvania  Military  College. . 

Ursinus  College  

Lafayette  College  

Pennsylvania  College  

ThlelCoUege  

Grove  City  College  

Haverford  College  

Juniata  College  

Franklin  and  Marshall  College. . 

Bucknell  University  

Lincoln  University  (colored)  

Allegheny  College  

Irving  Female  College  

Albright  CoUmo  

Westminster  College  

Drexel  Institute  1 

Dropsie  College  

La  $alle  College  

Temple  University  

University  of  Pennsylvania  

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology . 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
University  of  Pittsburg^i  

Susquehanna  University  

Lehigh  University  

Ponnsylvania  State  College  

Swarthmore  College  

Villanova  College  

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Waynesburg  College  

University  of  Porto  Rico  

Rhode  Island  State  College  

Brown  University  

College  of  Charleston  

The  Citadel,  the  Military  CoUege 

of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  

Presbyterian  College  of  l^uth 

Carolina. 

Columbia  College  

Allen  University  (colored)  

Benedict  College  (colored)  

Chicora  College  for  Women  

University  orSouth  Carolina  


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Women 

Men  

Coed... 

Men  

Women 
Coed... 

Men  

Women 

Women 
Coed... 
Women 

Men  

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 

Men  

Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Ck)ed... 
Men.... 


Women, 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Men  

Coed..., 
Coed... 
Men...., 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Men. 


Men  

Coed... 

Women, 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women, 
Coed... 


Leonard  W.  Riley,  D.  D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
Wm.  T.  Foster,  LL.  D. 
Fletcher  Homan,  D.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Curtis,  Litt  D. 
John  W.  A.  Hass,  D.  D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  8.  B. 
LeRoy  Weller,  A.  M. 
William  H.  George,  A.  M. 
Aug.  Schultie,  L.  H.  D. 
John  H.  Clewell,  Ph.  D. 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
James  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D. 
Ethlebert  D.  Warfleld,  LL.  D. 
Col.  C.  F.  Hyatt,  C.  E. 
George  L.  OmwaVe,  Pd.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Granville,  LL.  D. 
Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D. 
Alexander  T.  Ormond,  LL.  D. 
Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D. 
I.  Harvet  Brumbaugh.  A.  M. 
Henry  H.  Apple,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Harrb,  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Rendall,  D.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford.  LL.  D. 
Edmond  E.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
L.  Clarence  Hunt,  A.  M. 

Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.  D. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  D.  Edward,  LL.  D. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  LL.  D. 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  LL.  D.,  pro- 
vost. 

Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  LL.  D. 
Bfartin  A.  Hehir,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Acheson,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
Edwm  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  Swam,  LL.  D. 
Edward  G.  Dohan,  O.  8.  A. 
Frederick  W.  Hlnitt,  D.  D. 
Ezra  F.  Baker,  Ph.  D. 


Paul  G.  Mmer. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D. 


Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D. 

Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  superin- 
tendent. 

Walter  M.  Rlgra,  LL.  D. 

Davison  McDowell  DouglaSj 
D.  D. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D. 

W.  W.  Beckett. 

B.  W.  Valenthie,  A.  B. 

S.  C.  Byrd,  D.  D. 

Wm.  S.  CurreU,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


Univeraity  or  ooUege. 


Formen, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


SOTTTH  CAXOUN A— con. 

Due  West  

Do  

Greenvflle  

Do  

Greenwood  

HartsYllle  

Newberry  

Orangeburg  

Spartanburg  

Do  

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings  

Huron  

MitcheU  

Rapid  City  

Redflald  

Sioux  Falls  

Vermilion  

Yankton  

TB1TNE8SEJB. 

Bristol  

Chattanooga.  

ClarksvUle  

Oreeneville  

Harrogate  

Jackson  

Do  

Jefferson  City  

Knoxrille  

Do  

Lebanon  

McKenzie  

Maryville  

Memphis  

MiUigan  

llurfreesboro  

Nashville  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Sewanee  

Spencer  

Washington  College  

TKXAS. 

Abilene  

Austin  

Bel  ton  

Brownwood  

Do  

Cdlege  Station  

Denton  

Fort  Worth.  

Do  

Georgetown  

Houston  

San  Antonio.  

Sherman  

Do  

Tehuacana  

Waco  

Do  

Waxahachie.  


Enddne  CoUeee  

Woman's  College  of  Due  West. . 

Furman  University  

Greenville  Female  College  

Lander  College  

Coker  College  for  Women  

Newberry  College  

Claflin  Univeretty  (colored)  

Converse  College  

Wofford  College  


South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College  

Dakota  Wesieyan  University. . . 

State  School  of  Mines  

Redfield  College  

Sioux  Falls  College  

University  of  South  Dakota  

Yankton  College  

King  College  

University  of  Chattanooga  

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

Tusculum  College  

Lincoln  Memorial  University. . . 
Memphis  Conference  Female  In- 
stitute. 

Union  University  , 

Carson  and  Newman  College  

Knoxvllle  College  (colored)  

University  of  Tennessee  

Cumberland  University  

Bethel  College  

Mary  ville  College  

Christian  Brothers  College  

Milligan  CoUeee  

Tennessee  College  

Boscobel  0)ll^e  

Buford  College  

Fisk  University  (colored)  

George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers. 
Vanderbilt  University  

Walden  University  (colored)  

University  of  the  South  

Burritt  (College  

Washington  CoOege  

Simmons  CoUm  

University  of  Texas  

Baylor  Female  College  

Daniel  Baker  College  

Howard  Payne  College  

Agricultural  and  Meonanioal  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts  

Texas  Woman's  College  

Texas  Christian  University  

Southwestern  University  , 

Rice  Institute  

St.  Louis  College  

Austin  College  

North  Texas  Female  College. .... 

Westminster  College  

Baylor  University  

Paul  Quhm  College  (colored)  

Trinity  University  


Coed.... 
Women, 

Men  

Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Men  


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Men  

Coed... 
Men  


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Ck)ed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men..... 
Coed..., 
Women, 
Women, 
Women, 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Men  


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men  


Women, 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed . . . . 

Men  

Men  

Women, 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed  


James  Strong  MoCEatt,  D.  D. 
Richard  L.  Robinson. 
Edwin  McNefl  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
David  M.  Ramsey.  D.  D. 
John  O.  Willson,  D.  D. 
Howard  Lee  Jones,  D.  D. 
John  H.  Harms,  D.  D. 
Lewis  M.  Dunton,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  PeU.  Lltt.  D. 
Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D. 


EUwood  C.  Perisho,  LL.  D. 

Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  G.  Seaman,  Ph.  D. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D 
Edward  A.  Path,  Ph.  D. 
Rolvix  Harlin. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tilden  Scherer,  D.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hixson,  D.  D. 
John  R.  Dobyns,  LL.  D. 

Chas.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 
George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  G.  Hawkins,  A.  B. 

G.  M.  Savage,  LL.  D. 

Jesse  McGarity  Burnett,  D.  D. 
R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D. 
Brown  Ayres,  LL.  t). 
Samuel  A.  Coile,  D.  D. 
N.  J.  Finney.  A.  M. 
Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D. 
Brother  Elzear.  F.  8.  C. 
James  T.  McKissick,  A.  M. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.  M. 
Chas.  E.  SulUvan,  D. 
Mrs.  Elbridge  G.  Buford. 
F.  A.  McKen74e. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D. 

James  H.  Kirkland,  LL.  D., 
chancellor. 

Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D.,  vice 
chancellor. 

H.  B.Walker.  - 
James  T.  Cooler,  D.  D. 


Jefferson  D.  Sandefer,  Ph.  B. 
W.  J.  Battle,  acting. 
John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  W.  Bondurant,  M.  A. 
A.  E.  Baten,  acting. 
Wm.  B.  Bizzell,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley, 

H.  A.  Boaz,D.  D. 

F.  D.  Kershner,  LL.  D. 
Charles  M.  Bishop,  D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D. 
A.  Frische,  S.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Kidd-Key. 
John  C.  Williams,  D.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 

I.  M.  Burgan,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,  LL.  D 
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X. — University  and  OoLLBas  Presidents — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu*- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


UTAH. 

Logan.  

Salt  Lake  City  

VERMONT 

Burlington  

Middlebury  

Northfleld  

WinooskL  

vraoiNiA. 

Abi^don  

Ashland  

Blacksbuig  

Bridgewater  

Bristol  

Do  

Charlottesville  

Danville  

Emory  

Hampden-Sidney.. . 

HolUns  

Lexington.  

Do  

Lynchburg  

Do  

Manassas  

Richmond  

Do  

Do...  

Roanoke  

Salem  

Do  

Sweet  Briar  

Williamsburg  

WASHINGTON. 

Pullman.*.  

Seattle  

Spokane  

Do  

Do  

Tacoma  

Walla  Walla  

WEST  VmOINIA. 

Bethany  

Buckhannon  

Elkins  

Morgantown  

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton.  

Befoit  

Madison  

Milton  

Milwaukee  

Do  

Do  

Plymouth  

Prairie  du  Chien.... 

Ripon  

Sinsinawa  

Watertown.  

Waukesha  

WYOMINO. 

Laramie  


Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 
University  of  Utah  


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middleburv  College  

Norwich  Ifniverjity  

St.  MkJhael's  College.  

Martha  Washington  College  

Stonewall  Jackoon  College  

Randolph-Macon  College  

Virghiia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
cnanical  College  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Bridgewater  College  

Viremia  Intermont  College  

Sullins  College  

University  of  Virginia  

Roanoke  institute  

Emory  and  Henry  College  

Hampden-Sidney  College  

Hollins  College  

Virginia  Mflitwy  Institute  

Washington  and  Lee  University  . 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege. 

Virginia  Christian  CoUege  

Eastern  College  

Richmond  College  

Virginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored). 

Woman's  College  

Virginia  College  

Roanoke  College  

Elizabeth  College  

Sweet  Briar  College  

College  of  William  and  Mary  

State  College  of  Washhigton  

University  of  Washington  

Oonzaga  university  

Spokane  Collie  

Whitworth  College  

College  of  Puget  Sound  

Whitman  College  

Bethany  College  

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  

West  Virginia  Universfty  

Lawrence  College  

Beloit  College  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Milton  College  

Concordia  College  

Marquette  University  

Milwaukee-Downer  College  

Mission  House  

Campion  College  

Ripon  College  

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy. . 

Northwestern  Coll^  

Carroll  CoUege  

University  of  Wyoming  


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Men  

Men.... 


Women. 
Women, 

Men  

Men  


Coed... 
Women 
Women 

Men  

Women 

Men  

Men  

Women 
Men.... 
Men... 
Women 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Women 
Women 
Men.... 
Women 
Women 
Men.... 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Men... 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men  

Men  

Women 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women 
Men.... 
Coed... 


Coed.... 


John  A.  WIdtsoe,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  So.  D. 


Guy  P.  Benton,  LL.  D. 

John  Martin  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
H.  R.  Roberts,  acting. 
E.  M.  Sahnon,  D.  D. 


Samuel  D.  Long,  A.  B. 
J.  L.MacMillan.- 
Robert  E.  BlackweU,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  A.  M. 


John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  Nollsinger,  M.  A. 
John  C.  Orr. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
W.  W.  Rivers,  A.  M. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  T.  Graham,  D.  D. 
Matty  L.  Cocke. 
Edward  W.  Nkihols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.Webb,  Litt.  D. 

J.  T.  T.  Hundley. 
Hervln  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 
George  R.  Hovey,  D.  D. 

James  Nelson,  LL.  D. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
John  A.  Morehead,  D.  D. 
John  C.  Peery,  A.  M. 
Mary  K.  Benedtet,  Ph.  D. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 


Enoch  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Henry  SuzzaUo,  Ph.  D. 
James  M.  Bro^.  S.  J. 
A.  O.  Ulvestad,  A.  B. 
Donald  D.  McKay,  D.  D. 
Edward  H.  Todd. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


Thomas  E.  Cramblet,  LL.  D. 

James  E.  Allen,  A.  B. 

Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D,  acting. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Eaton,  LL.  D. 
Charles  R.  Van  Hfae.  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D. 
M.  J.  F.  Albrecht. 
Joseph  Grimmelsman,  S.  J. 
EUen  C.  Sabin,  A.  M. 
E.  A.  Hofer.  D.  D. 
George  R.  Kister.  8.  J. 
SilasEvans,  D.  D. 
Mother  Mary  Samuel. 
A.  F.  Ernst. 
W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D. 


Clyde  A.  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 
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XL — Pbofbssors  of  Pedagogy  and  Hrads  of  Departments  of  Pedagogy  in 
Univbrsities  and  Colleges. 


Locatton. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Athens,  Ala.  

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Marion,  Ala  

Montgomery,  Ala. 
University,  Ala.. 

Tucson.  Ari*  

Arkadeiphia,  Ark 
Clarksville,  Ark.. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Berkeley,  Cal  

Claremont,  Cal... 
Lo6  Angeles,  Cal.. 

Do  

Mills  CoUm,  CaL 

San  ^ose,  CaL  

Santa  Clara,  Cal.. 
SianXord  University,  Cal 

Boulder,  Colo  

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Greeley,  Colo  

University  Park,  Colo., 
New  Haven.  Conn 

Newark,  Del  

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do  

Do 


Athens  College  

Howard  College  

Judson  College  , 

Woman's  CoUege  of  Alabama.. 

University  of  Alabama  

University  of  Arizona  , 


De  Land,  Fla  

Gainesville,  Fla  

Sutherland,  Fla  

Tallahassee,  Fla  

Whiter  Park,  Fla  

Athens,  Ga.  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Dahlonega,  Ga  

Demorest,  Ga  

Forsyth,  Ga.  

Gainesville,  Ga.  

La  Grange,  Ga  

Do  

Macon,  Ga  

Do  

South  Atlanta,  Ga  

Caldwell,  Idaho  

Moscow,  Idaho.  

Aledo,  ni  

Blooniington,  HI  

Carthage,  111  

Chicago,  lU.  

Do  

Decatur,  HI  

Evanston,  HI  

Galeebmg,  HI  

Gr^vil%Hl  

Jackson  viOe,  HI  

Monmouth,  111  

NapervilleJlL  

Rocklord,  HI  

Upper  Alton,  111  

Urbana,  111  

Wheaton,  111  

Bloomington,  Ind  

Crawlbrdsvillie,  Ind . . . 

Earlham,  Ind  

Franklin.  Ind  

Goshen,  ind  

Greencastle,  Ind  

Hanover,  Ind  

Lafayette,  Ind  

MooresHilLInd  

Upland,  Ind  

Valpitfaiao,  Ind  

Vinoennes,  Ind  

Amee,  Iowa  


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. . . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  

Decorah,  Iowa  

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 
Do  


Ouachita  College. . 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College.  

University  of  Arkansas  

University  of  California  

Pomona  College  

University  of  Southern  CaUfomia. . . 

Occidental  College.  

Mills  CoUege...?.  

College  of  the  Pacific  

University  of  Santa  Clara  

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. . 

University  of  Colorado  

Colorado  College  

State  Teachers  College  

University  of  Denver  

Yale  University  

Delaware  College  

Catholic  University  of  America.  

George  Washington  University  

Howard  University  (colored)  

John  B.  Stetcion  University  

University  of  Florida  

Southern  College  

State  College  for  Women. 
RoUhis  CoUege 


of  Georgia. 


University  oi 

Atlanta  University  (colored)  

North  GooTKia  Agricultural  CoUege. 

Piedmont  College  

Bessie  Tift  CoUege  

Brenau  CoUege  

La  Grange  CoUege  

Southern  Female  CoUege  

Mercer  University  

Wesleyan  Female  CoUege  

Clark  University  (colored)  

College  of  Idaho  

University  of  Idaho  

WUliam  and  Vashti  CoUege  

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  

Carthage  College  

De  Paul  University  

University  of  Chicago  

James  MiUUrin  University  

Northwestern  University  

Knox  CoUeee  

GreenvUle  CoUege  

IlUnois  CoUege  

Monmouth  CoU< 
Northwestern  Col 

Rockford  College  

Shurtleff  College  

University  of  Illinois  

Wheaton  CoUege  

Indiana  University  

Wabash  CoUege  

Earlham  CoUege  

Franklin  CoUege  , 

Goshen  College  

De  Pauw  University  

Hanover  College  

Purdue  University  

Moores  HiU  CoUege  

Taylor  University  

Valparaiso  University  

Vinoennes  University  

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agricultore  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Coltoge  

Coe  CoUege  

Luther  CioUege  

Des  Moines  CoUege  

Drake  Universi^  


Mabel  Whitehead. 
Nannie  M.  Hiden. 
Winona  Perry. 

Blanche  M.  Loveridge,  Ph.  D. 

James  J.  Doster,  A.  M. 

H.  H.  Foster. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Blake,  A.  B. 

J.  L.  Spence,Jr. 

J.  R.  JeweU,  Ph.  D. 

Alexis  F.  Lanffe,  Ph.  D. 

Roht.  B.  Williams,  Ph.  D. 

Thoruiis  B.  S Lowell,  LL.  D, 

Geor^'e  F.  Cook,  IMi.  D. 

Kale  Brousscuu,  Th,  D. 

J.Wm.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

Cornelius  Buckley,  S.  J. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberlev,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  13.  A. 

Joseph  V.  Breitwieser,  Ph.  D, 

Thos.  C.  McCmoken. 

Dauiel  E.  Phillips,  Ph.  D. 

Arnold  L.  Oesell,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  E.  Rich,  B.  S. 

Thomas  E.  Shields,  Ph.  D. 

W.  C.  Ruediger,  Ph.  D. 

Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

Llncobi  Hulley.  LL.  D.,  prea. 

John  A.  ThackstOB,  Ph.  D, 

Margaret  O.  Fitshogh. 

NaLhaniel  M.  Saltoy,  A.M. 

A,  D.  Eugart. 

Tiiniuas  J.  woofter,  Ph.  D. 

Eagar  H.  Webster,  A.  M. 

George  W.  Camp. 

G.  C.  Burraffe,  A.  B. 

C.  H.  S.  Jackson,  LL.  D.,  pres. 

T.  J.  Simmons,  LL.  D. 

Jule  H.  Tucker,  A.  B. 

CUnton  W.  Coleman,  A.  B. 

J.  G.  Harrison,  D.  D. 

Lois  Rogers. 

JamesA.WUsa8i,Ph.  B. 

Payne  A.  Boulton,  A.  M. 

PhiUp  H.  Soulen,  A.  M. 

W.  S.  Bowers. 

Ross  L.  Finney,  Ph.  D. 

I^tta  Simmons. 

Joseph  A.  McAulifle,  Ph.  D. 

Chas.  H.  Judd,  Ph.  D. 

John  £.  Rouse. 

Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

WiUiam  L.  Raub. 

Mrs.  George  Layman. 

Clinton  H.  Glvan. 

MUton  M.  Maynard,  A.  B. 

George- J.  Kim. 

Alice  M.  Krackowizer,  B.  Ed. 

George  M.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president 

WUmm  C.  Bagley,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  T.  Rice,  A.  M. 

Wm.  W.  Black,  A.M. 

George  H.  Tapy,  M.  A. 

J.  H.  Coffin,  Ph.  D. 

John  L.  Eeyl,  Ph.  D. 

John  E.  Whiter,  A.M. 

WUliam  E.  Smythe,  A.  B.,  actfaig. 

Wm.  A.  MUlis,  LL.  D.,  president. 

George  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 

George  H.  Riebold,  B.  Ped. 

L  B.  Peavy,  M.  Ped. 

George  W.  Neet,  Ph.  D. 

WiUum  Halnon,  A.  M.,  president. 

G.M.  Wflson,A.M. 

C.  P.  Colegrove. 
Alex.  C.  Robbie,  A.  M. 
Oscar  A.  Tinglestad,  A.  M. 
David  B.  Cloyd,  Ph.  B. 
WiUJam  F.Barr,A.M. 
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XI. — PR0FB880B8  OF  PsDAOOGT  AND  HbADB  OF  DbPABTMSNTB  OF  PbDAGOOT  IN 

UNiysBsmss  and  Oollsobs — Continued. 


LocatioxL 


University  or  oollege. 


NanM  of  professor  or  hmd  of 
dspArtment 


Dabuque,  Iowa  

Fftirfleld,  Iowa  

Favette.  Iowa  

Grumell,  Iowa  

HopkJnton.  Iowa  

Inaianola,  Iowa  

Iowa  City,  Iowa  

Iowa  Fam,  Iowa  

LamonLIowa  

ICount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa  

Pella,  Iowa  

Sioux  Citv,  Iowa  

Storm  Lake,  Iowa  

Tabor,  Iowa  

Toledo,  Iowa  

University  Park,  Iowa 

Atchison,  Eans  

Baldwin  City,  Kans... 

Emporia,  Kans  

Highland,  Kans.  

Hoiton,  Kans  

Lawrence,  Kans  

Lindsborg,  Kans  

McPherson,  Kans  

Manhattan,  Kans  

Ottawa,Kans.  

Sallna,  Kans  

Sterling,  Kans  

Topeka,  Kans.  

Wichita,  Kans  

Do  

Winfield,  Kans  

Berea,  Ky  

Danville,  Ky  

Georgetown,  Ky  

Glasgow,  Ky  

Lexmgton,  Ky  

Do  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Mansfield,  La  

New  Orleans,  La  

Do  

Do  

Brunswick.  Me  

Lewiston,  Me  

Orono4  Me  

Baltimore,  Md  

Do..r:  

Frederick,  Md  

Westminster,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Do  

Cambridge.  Mass  

Northampton,  Mass. . . 

Norton,  Mass  

South  Hadley,  Mass... 

Wellesley,  Mass  

Worcester,  Mass  

Do...:  

Do  

Adrain,  Mich  

Alma.  Mich  

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Detroit,  Mich  

East  Lansing,  Mich . . . 

Hillsdale,  Mich  

Holland,  Mich  

Kalamasoo,  Mich  

Olivet,  Midi  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Northfield/Miiui  

Do....  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Do..  

St.  Peter,  Minn  

Winona,  Minn  

Meridiaii,  Miss  


Dubuque  College. 

Parsons  CoUese...  

Upper  Iowa  university 
Grinnell  College. 

Lenox  Colleee..c  

Simpson  College  

Sta^  University  of  Iowa  

Ellsworth  College  

Graceland  College  

Iowa  WesleyanX^llege  

Cornell  College  

Penn  College  

Central  Umverstty  ol  Iowa  

Momingside  College  

Buena  Vista  College  

Tabor  College  

Leander  Clark  College.  

Central  Holiness  University  

Midland  College  

Baker  University  

Emporia  College  

Highland  College.  

Campbell  College  

University  of  Kansas  

Bethany  Colleee  

McPherson  College  

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Ottawa  University  

Kansas  Wesleyan  University  

Cooper  College  

Washburn  College 
Fairmount  Coller 
Friends  Universl 
Southwestern  Col 

Berea  College  

Central  University  of  Kentucky  

Georgetown  College  

Liberty  College  for  Women  

State  University  of  Kentucky  , 

Transylvania  College  

Louismna  State  Universitv  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Mansfield  Female  College  

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College  

Leland  University  (colored)  

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  

Bowdoin  College  

Bates  College  

University  of  Mataie  

Johns  Hopkins  University  

Morgan  College  (colored)  

Hood  College  

Western  Maryland  Collage  

Boston  University  

Simmons  College  

Harvard  University  

Smith  College  

Wheaton  C<aiege  

Mount  Holyoke  College  

WeUesley  College  

Clark  University  

Clark  College  

College  of  tne  Holy  Cross  

Adram  College  

Alma  College  

University  of  Michisan  

University  of  Detroit  

Michigan  Agricultural  College  

HnisofOe  College  

Hope  College  

Kalamazoo  College  

Olivet  CoUege  

University  of  Minnesota  

Carleton  College  

St.  Olaf  College  

Hamline  University  

Macalester  College  

Gustavus  Adqlphus  College  

College  of  St.  Tei 
Mertdtan  College 


John  Nolan,  L.  D. 
Chaa.  A.  Gregory. 
Ellsworth  Lowry,A«M. 
L.  D.HartaoD. 
E.  V.  Laughlin. 
Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  O.  Bingham,  A.  M. 
Floyd  M.  MoDowelL  A.  M. 
EhOMT  E.  Lymer,  M.  S. 

EUaH.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 
John  D.  Dodson,  A.  M. 

E.  A.Brown,  A.  M. 
NelUeB.  Drak^A.M. 
Andrew  D.  Ward,  Ph.  D. 
Ross  Masters.  Ph.  M. 
Alta  Bgyer,  Ped.  B. 

W.  E.TUberg.A.M. 

LilUan  Scott,  Ph.  B. 

Conrad  Vandervelde,  A.  M. 

Howard  A.  Dox,  B.  B. 

Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  prea. 

F.  J.  KeUy,  Ph.  D. 
'  .Carlson. 


D.  W.  Kurts,  D.  D.,  president. 
Edwin  L.  Hoiton,  A.  B. 
Forrest  A.  Kingsbury. 
Albert  H.  King,M.Pd. 
Alice  M.Childs. 

Samuel  G.  Hefelbower,  Ph.  D. 
Wilfred  G.  Blnnewies,  A.  M. 
BenJ.  W.  TruesdelL  A.  B. 
oTb.  Baldwin.  aTm. 
Cloyd  N.  MoABister,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Mehr. 
AlvisL.Rhotoii,A.M. 

E.  W.  Elrod. 
Jame8T.Noe,A.M. 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  M.  A. 
D.  T.  Powers. 

Pearl  Hoaefe.  A.  M. 
Mar^Btfet  £.  uosa. 

Joseph  M.  Owinn,A.M. 


J.  L  

Arthur  J.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  F.  Buohner,,Ph.  D. 
Chas  A.  Johnson,  A.  B. 
B.  W.  Daily. 
James  Widdowson,  A.  M. 
Arthur  H.  WUdeTPh.  D. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 
Harvey  G.  Townaend. 
Walter  O.  Molntire. 
Colin  A.  Soott,  Ph.  D. 
A.  O.  Norton. 
W.  H.  Bumham,  Ph.  D. 
Edmund  C.  Sanford,  LL.  D.,  pres. 
James  A.  Mullin,  S.  J. 
W.  A.  Robtaison,  Ph.  D. 
George  B.  Randels,  Ph.  D. 
Allen  S.  Whitney,  A«  B. 

Walter  H.  French,  M.  Ped. 
H.  B.  Lanabee,  A.  M. 
Frederick  GTWalde,  Pd.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetscm.  LL.  D.,  pres. 
E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D.,  president. 
Lotus  D.  Coflman. 
John  E.  Boodin,  Ph.  D. 
Julius  Boraas,  M.  L. 
George  S.  ImiJs,  Ph.  D. 
Andrew  W.  Anderson,  A.  M. 
Luther  Reed,  Ph.  D. 
Madeline  McDotmelL  B.  Ped. 
Marion  F.  Beeson,  Ph.  D. 
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XL  ~Pbofx880b8  of  Pedaooot  and  Hbads  of  Dbpartmbnts  of  Pbdago^t  in 
UNiyERsmBS  AND  CoLLBOEa--0ontmued . 


LooatioxL 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  hmd  of 
depertment. 


A^^teultural  College, 

CUntcm,  Uias  

Columbiu,  Hiss  

Port  OibeoDL  Miss.  

UniversityTMiss  

Albany,  Mo  

Cameron,  Ho  

Columbia^  Ho  

Do  

Do  

Payette,  Mo  

Lexington,  Mo  

Marshall,  Mo  

MorrisTiDe^  Mo  

Nevada,  Mo  

Parkvilie,Ho  

8t.  Louis.  Mo  

Springfleid,  Mo  

OVkio,  Mo  

"Warrenton,  Ho  

Ifissoola,  Mont  

Bellevne,  Nebr  

Bethany.  Nebr  

CoDege  View,  Nebr  

Crete,  Nebr  

Grand  Island,  Nebr  

Hastings,  Nebr  

Lincoln,  Nebr  

Do..  

Omaha,  Nebr  

University  Place,  Nebr. 

YOTk,  Nefe  , 

Beno,  Nev  

Hanover,  N.  H  

Convent  Station,  N.  J.. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mez.. 
State  CoUege,  N.  Mez. . 

Albany.  N.  Y  , 

Alfred,  N.Y  

Brooklyn.  N.Y  

Canton,  N.Y  

Clinton,  N.Y  

Elmlra,N.  Y  

Geneva,  N.Y  , 

Hamflton,N.  Y  , 

Ithaca,  N.Y  

NewRooheUe,N.  Y... 
New  York,  N.  Y  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Bochester,  N.  Y  

Schenectady,  N.  Y  

Syracuse,  N.Y  

Chapel  HiU,N.C  

Dmham.N.C  

Elon  College.  N.C  

Greensboro,  N.  C  

Hickory,  N.C  

Raleigh,  N.C  

Do   

Do  

Salisbury,  N.  C  

Wake  Forest,  N.  C  

Weaverville.N.C  

Winston-Salem,  N.  C . . 
A^^toral  College,  N. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak  

Jamestown,  N.  Dak. . . . 

University,  N.  Dak  

Ada,  Ohio  

Alliance,  Ohio  

Ashland,  Ohio  

Athens,  Ohio  

Berea,  Ohio  


Mississippi  Agri.  and  Mechan.  CoU  

Mississippi  College  

Mississtopi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. 

Port  Gibson  Female  College  

University  of  MtesissippL  

Palmer  College  

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  

Christian  College  

Stephens  College  

University  of  Missouri  

Central  College  

Lexington  College  for  Women  

Missouri  Valley  College  

Scarritt-Morris  ville  College  

Cottey  College  

Park  College  

Washington  University  

Drury  College  

Tarkio  College  

Central  Wesleyan  College  

University  of  Montana.  

Bellevue  College  

Cotner  University  

Vnkm  College  

Doane  College  

Grand  Island  College  

Hastings  College  

University  of  Nebraska  

University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  School 
of  Educatioa) . 

University  of  Omaha  

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  

YorkCoUege  

University  of  Nevada  

Dartmouth  CoUege  

College  of  St.  EUiabeth  

Rutgers  College  

University  of  New  Mexico  

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  

/Alfred  University  

A  delphi  College  

St.  Lawrence  University  

Hamilton  College  

Rlmira  College  

Hobart  College  f  Wm.  Smith  CoUege)  

Colgate  University  

Cornell  University  

College  of  New  Rochelle  

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  , 

Columbia  University  (Teachers  College)  

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  

Manhattan  College  

New  York  University  

University  of  Rochester  

Union  University  , 

Syracuse  University  

University  of  North  Carolina  

Trinity  College  

Elon  College  

Greensboro  CoUege  for  Women  

Lenoir  CoUege  

Peace  Institute  

Shaw  University  (colored)  

Meredith  CoUese  

Livingstone  College  (colored)  

Wake  Forest  CoUege  

Weaver  CoUege  

Salem  Academy  and  CoUeee  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege  

Fargo  CoUcM  

Jamestown  CoUege  

University  of  North  Dakota  

Ohio  Northern  University  

Mount  Union  College  

Ashland  CoUc«e  

Ohio  University  

Baldwin-Wallace  CoUege  


Hugh  Crits. 

J.  F.  WaUaoe. 

Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  B. 

Aramenta  M.  Kennard,  A.  M. 

James  W.  BeU,  A.  M. 

C.  H.  AUen. 

A.  B.  Cope,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Darst. 

James  M.  Wood,  A.  M..  president. 

Werrett  W.  Charters,  Ph.  D. 

Roy  C.  HoU,  A.  B. 

A.  E.  Rogers. 
John  J.  Dynes. 
H.A.Mfller. 
Lois  Cody. 

Matthew  H.  WOson,  B.  D. 
Edgar  J.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 

John  R.  Jenison,  A.  B. 
Frank  Spohrer,  B.  S. 

Wm.  E.  NichoU,A.  B. 
O.  A.  Thomas. 
M.  P.  Robiaon. 
Albert  G.  Heyhoe.  A.  M. 
George  Sutherland,  D.  D. 
James  B.  Anderson. 
Charles  Fordyce,  Ph.  D. 
O.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ph.  D. 

Walter  N.  Halsey. 

B.  E.  McProud. 

C.  E.  Ashcraft,  A.  M. 
George  F.  James,  Ph.  D. 
James  L.  McConaughy. 
Sister  Regina  Clare.  B.  S. 
Charles  H.  EUiott,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  E.  Hodein,  Ph.  B. 
George  E.  Ladd,  president. 

Leonard  A.  Blue,  Ph.  D. 
Ford  S.  Clarke. 

E.  N.  Henderson,  A.  M. 
Charles  Rebert,  A.  M. 
Wm.  H.  Squires,  Ph.  D. 
John  R.  Tuttle,  Ph.  D. 

F.  P.  Boswell/Ph.  D. 
Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 
George  P.  Bristol,  A.  M. 
M.  M.  Irene. 

Stephen  P.  Dun[an,  Ph.  D. 
James  E.  RiisseU,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
James  M.  Kieran,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Matthew,  F.  S.  C. 
Thomas  M.  BaUiet,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Forbes,  Ph.  D. 
BenJ.  H.  Ripton,  LL.  D. 
Jacob  R.  Street,  Ph.  D. 
Marcus  C.  S.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 
Eugene  C.  Brooks,  A.  B. 
W.  C.  Wicker. 
David  F.  Nicholson,  Ph.  D. 
F.  G.  Morgan. 
Ada  V.  Womble. 
George  H.  Stoddard.  A.  M. 
Mary  Shannon  Smith,  A.  B. 
W.  R.  Connors,  A.  B. 
J.  Henry  High^nith. 
Bertha  P.  NeweU,  Ph.  B. 
Edwhi  J.  Heath. 
Arland  D.  Weeks,  M.  A. 

Franklin  O.  Smith. 
Francis  B.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  M. 
S.  B.  Davis. 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 
Edward  Byers,  M.  S. 
John  J.  Rloheson,  B.  Fed. 
Fletcher  D.  Ward. 
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-PB0FE880B8  OF  PsDAOOOT  AND  HeADS  OF  DsPABTMENTS  OF  PbDAOOGY  IN 

Uniyersitibs  and  Colleges — Contmued. 


Location. 


Unfverslty  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
aepartment. 


Bluflton,  Ohio  

Cinciimati,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Defiance,  Ohio  

Delaware,  Ohio  

Fhidlay.Ohio  

Granvflle,  Ohio  , 

Hiram,  Ohio  , 

New  Concord,  Ohio. . 

Oberlin,0hio  

Oxford,  Ohio  

Do  

Palnesville,  Ohio  

Bpringlleld,  Ohio  

TIflftn,  Ohio  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Westerville,  Ohio  

Wilberforce,  Ohio  

Wooster,  Ohio  

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Guthrie,  Okla  

KJngflsher.  Okla  

Norman,  Okla  

Stillwater,  Okla  

Tulsa,  Okla  

Albany.  Oreg  

Corvaius,  Oreg  

Eugene,  Greg  

Forest  Grove,  Oreg.. . 
McMhmville,  Oreg. . . 

Newbere,  Oreg  

Portland,  Oreg  

Salem,  Oreg.  

AUentown,  Fa  

Do  

Annville.  Pa  

Beaver  Falls,  Pa  

Bethlehem,  Fa  

Do.....  

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  

Carlisle,  Pa  

Chambersburg,  Pa. . . 

CoUegeville,  Pa  

Gettysburg,  Pa  

Greenville,  Pa  

Grove  City,  Pa  

Huntingdon,  Pa  

Lewlsburg.  Pa  

Mechanics  Durg,  Pa. . . 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  

Do  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Do  

Sellnsgrove,  Pa  

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

State  College,  Pa  

Swarthmore,Pa  

Villanova,  Pa  

Waynesburg,  Pa  

San  Juan,  P.  R  

Kingston, R.  I  

Providence,  R.  I  

Clinton, S.C  

Columbus,  S.  C  

Do...!  

Greenville,  S.C  

Do  

Greenwood,  S.  C  

Orangeburg,  S.  C  

Brookings, S.  Dak... 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak  

Vermillffli,  S.  Dak  

Yankton.  8.  Dak  

Bristol,  Tenn  

Chattanooga.  Tenn. . . 

Harrogate.  Tenn  

Jackson,  Tenn  


Bluflton  Collie  , 

University  of  Cincinnati  , 

Ohio  State  Uiiiversity  , 

Defiance  College  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  , 

Findlay  CoUege  

Denison  University  

Hiram  College  , 

Muskingum  College  , 

Oberlhi  CoUege  

Miami  University  

Oxford  College  for  Women  

Lake  Erie  College  

Wittenberg  College  

Heidelberg  University  

Toledo  University  

Otterbein  University  , 

WUbCTforce  University  (colored)  

CoUege  of  Wooster  

Antioch  College  

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma  

Kingfisher  CoUege  

University  of  Oklahoma  

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Henry  Kendall  College  

Albany  College  

Oregon  Agricultural  College  

University  of  Oregon  

Pacific  University  

McMhmville  College  

Pacllic  CoUege  

Reed  CoUege  

Willamette  University  

AUentown  CoUc^  for  Women  

Muhlenberg  Coll^  

Lebanon  \  alley  CoUege  

Geneva  College  , 

Moravian  CoUege  

Moravian  Seminary  and  CoUege  for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  CoUege  

Dickinson  College  

Wilson  CoUege  

Ursinus  CoUege  

Pennsylvania  CoUege  

Thiel  CoUege  

Grove  City  CoUege  

Juniata  CoUege  

BuckneU  University  

Irving  College  

Westminster  CoUege  

Temple  University  

University  of  Pennsylvania  

Pennsylvania  CoUege  for  Women  

Univwrsity  of  Pittsburgh  

Susquehanna  University  , 

Lehigh  University  , 

pennsvlvania  State  CoUege  

Swartnmore  CoUege  

Villanova  CoUege  

Waynesburg  CoUege  

University  of  Porto  Rico  

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege  

Brown  University  

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina  

Benedict  CoU^e  (colored)  

University  of  South  Carolina  

Furman  University  

Greenville  Female  College  

Lander  College  

Claflhi  University  (colored)  

South  Dakota  State  CoUe§^  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  , 

University  of  South  Dakota  

Yankton  CoUege  

Khig  CoUege  

University  of  Chattanooga  

Lincoln  Memorial  University  

Union  University  , 


H.  G.  Good,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  A.  M.,  dean. 

George  W.  Knight,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  R.  Mea^,  A.  M. 

A.  R.  Mead,  Ph.  D. 

H.  S.  Brinser. 

T.  A.  Lewis 

Shirlev  F.  Stewart,  A.  M. 

John  G.  Lowney. 

Edward  A.  Miller,  A.  B. 

John  W.  Heekert. 

Dagny  G.  Sunne,  Ph.  D. 

Clara  M.  Hitchcock.  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  Bruce  Birch,  Ph.  D. 

Edwhi  L  F.  WUliams. 

A.  W.  Trettien,  I  h.  D. 

Edmund  A.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Sarah  C.  B.  Scarborough,  M.  Ped. 

Martin  Remp. 

W.  W.  Weaver,  A.  M. 

W.  A.  GoodeU,A.M. 

Frank  Dfckinson,  A.  M. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 

W.  A.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
Wallace  H.  Lee. 
Edwin  D.  Ressler,  A.  M. 
Henry  D.  Sheldon. 
Wm.  M.  Proctor,  A,  M. 
Curtis  P.  Coe,  B.  L. 
Russell  Lewis. 

Wm.  T.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  president. 
C.  L.  Sherman. 

wniiam  F.  Curtis,  Litt.  D.,  pres. 

G.  T.  Ettfaiger,  Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Peters,  A.M. 

Harry  H.  WyUe,A.M. 

Samuel  H.  Gapp,  D.  D. 

Percy  Hushes,  Ph.  D. 

Kate  Gordon.  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Gooding,  Ph.  D. 

Ethel  Andem,  A.  M. 

George  L.  Omwake,  Ped.  D..  pres. 

Charles  F.  Sanders,  A.M. 

Franklm  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D.,  pres. 

Luther  B.  Henderson,  A.  !£. 

Charles  C.  EUis.  Ph.  D. 

Llewellyn  PhUllps. 

N.  L.  Euwer. 

JobnA.  Shott,  A.M. 

George  F.  MiUer. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  LL.  D. 

Cora  H.  CooUdge,  B.  L. 

WiU  G.  Chambers,  M.  S. 

Wnilam  Noetling,  A.  M. 

Percy  Hughes.  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  BlalsdeU,  Ph.  D. 

Bird  T.  Baldwhi,  Ph.  D. 

W.  T.  Shepherd,  Ph.  D. 
Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Ph.  D. 
Lester  W.  Boardman.  A.  M. 
Walter B.  Jacobs, A.M. 
Daniel  J.  Brimm,  D.  D. 
Sarah  H.  Chester. 
Patterson  Wardlaw,  LL.  D. 
O.  O.  Fletcher,  D.  D. 
Susan  Dawson. 
Elieabeth  Alexander,  A.  B. 
J.  £.  Wallace,  A.  B. 


Herbert  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 

Wallace  F.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  McMurtry,  LL.  D. 

KhigA.  Hagy,A.!M. 

W.  W.  Hooper,  D.  D. 

Jesse  Lewis. 

A.  T.  Barrett,  Ph.  D. 
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XI. — Professors  of  Pedaooot  and  Heads  of  Departments  of  Pedagogy  in 
Uniybrsities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Jefferson  Citv,  Tenn.. 

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Ifaryyille,  Tenn  

Millfem.Tom  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Do  

Abilene,  Tex  

Austin,  Tex  

Belton,Tex  

Brownwood,  Tex  

Do.....  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

Do  

Georgetown,  Tex  

Sherman,  Tex  

Tehuacana,  Tex  

Waco,  Tex  

Waxahachie,  Tex  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt  

Middleborjr,  Vt  

Abhigdon.  Va  

Bridcewater.  Va  

Charlottesville,  Va. . . 

Emory,  Va  

Lynchburg,  Va  

Manassas,  Va  

Richmona,  Va  

Salem,  Va  

Williamsburg,  Va.... 

Pullman,  Wash  

Seattle,  Wash  

Tacoma,  Wash  

Walla  Walla,  Wash.. 

Bethany,  W.  Va  

Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 
Morsantown.  W.  Va. 

Appleton.  Wis  

Beloit,  Wis  

Madison,  Wis  

MUton,  Wis  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Ripen,  Wis  

Sinsinawa,  Wis  

Waukesha.  Wis  

Laramie,  Wyo  


Carson  and  Newman  College  

University  of  Tennessee  

Maryville  College  

Millkan  College  

FiskUnivereity  

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  

Simmons  CoU^  

University  of  Texas  

Baylor  College  

Daniel  Baker  Collese  

Howard-Payne  College  

Texas  Woman's  College  

Texas  Christian  University  

Southwestern  University  

Austin  College  

Westminster  College  

Bavlcx"  University  

Trnilty  University  

University  of  Utah  

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Middlebury  College  

Martha  Washingttm  College  

Bridgewater  CoUeffe  

University  of  Virginia  

Emory  and  Henry  College  

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoU^e  

Eastern  College  

Richmond  College  

Roanoke  College  

College  of  wmiam  and  Mary  

State  College  of  Washington 
University  of  Washhii ' 
College  of  Puget  S( 

Whitman  Coflege  

Bethany  College.  

West  Virginia  weslejran  College. 

West  Virginia  University  

Lawrence  CoUege  

Beloit  College  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Milton  College  

Milwaukee-Downer  College  

Ripon  College  

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy. . 

Carroll  College  

University  of  Wyoming  


Wm.  L.  Gentry.  B.  S. 

Edward  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 

Homer  L.  Ellis,  M.  A. 

Willis  B.  Boyd,  A.  M. 

Belle  R.  Parmenter. 

Bruce  R.  Payne^h.  D.,  president. 

J.  D.  Sandeier.  Ph.  D.,  president. 

W. S.Sutton, LL.  D. 

Peyton  Jacob,  A.  M. 

RufusPerry.A.  B. 

Cora  A.  Goodwin. 

W.  C.  Bryant,  B.  A. 

Wm.  H.  Balson. 

C.  A.  Nichols,  Ph.  D. 

John  C.  Williams,  D.  D.,  president. 

H.  Z.  Musselman. 

Woodford  M.  Ligiltt. 

Milton  Bennion,  M.  A. 

James  Franklin  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  D.  ColUns,  Ph.  D. 
R.  L.  Durham. 
Wm.  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  G.  Maphis,  acting. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver. 

E.  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 

Hervin  U.  Roqp.  LL.  D.,  president 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Ph.  D. 

F.  V.N.Patoter. 
Henry  E.  Bennett,  A.  B. 
Alfred  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
R.  T.  Holland. 

Wm.  M.  Kem,  A.  M. 

J.  W.  Sprowls. 

Francis  Shreve,  A.  M. 

Jasper  N.  Deahl,  Ph.  D. 

Lester  B.  Rogers,  A.  M. 

Edward  D.  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  pres. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D.,  president. 

Mina  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 

Sister  Mary  Ruth. 

Samuel  B.  Ray,  M.  A. 

John  O.  Cieager,  A.  M. 


XII. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools. 

1.— SCHOOLS  of  theology. 


Location. 


Name  of  in^itution. 


President  or  dean. 


St.  Bernard,  Ala.. 
Selma,  Ala  

Talladega,  Ala  

Tus^loosa,  Ala. . . 
Argenta,  Ark  

LitUe  Rock,  Ark.. 

Do  

Berkeley,  Gal  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

Monlo  Park, Gal.. 
Ban  Anselmo,  Cal. 

San  Fnmcisoo,  Gal 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.)  

Payne  University  Theological  Department 

(A.  M.  Ej^. 
Talladega  CoUege  Theological  Department 

fCong.). 

Stillman  InstituteifPresb.)  

Shorter  CoUege  Tlieological  Department 
(A.  M.  E.). 

Arkansas  Baptist  CoUege  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  Diocesan  Seminary  (R.  C.)  

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School  

Berkeley  Bible  Seminary  (Disc.)  

Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (undenom- 
inational). 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry. . . 
University  of  Southern  California,  Maclay 

College  of  Theology  (M.  E.). 

St.  Patrick's  SemiMry  f R.  C.}  , 

San    Francisco    Theological  Seminary 

(Presb.). 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific  (  P.  E.) 


Bernard  Menges,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B. 
William  H.  Bowen,  D.  D. 

John  M.  P.  Metcalf,  D.  D. 

James  G.  Snedecor,  LL.  D. 
J.  N.  CampbeU,B.D. 

Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 
Winand  H.  Arett,  A.  M. 
Claiborne  M.  Hfll,  D.  D. 

Charles  Sumner  Nash,  D.  D. 

Earl  Morse  Wflbur,  D.  D. 
Ezra  A.  Healy,  D.  D. 

Henry  A.  Ayrinhac,  S.  S. 
Warren  Hall  Landon,  D.  D. 

WnUam  F.  Nidiols,  D.  D. 
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XII. — ^Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 

1.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Denver,  Colo. . . . 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Middletovn,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Do. 


St.  Leo,  Fla.. 
Atlanta,  Oa. . 

Do  

Do  


Do  

Aurora,  HI. 


Bourbonnais,  HI. 


Chicago,  111  

Do  

Chicago  (Haywood) ,  HI 


Chicago,  m. 
Do  


Do  

Evanston,  III.. 

Do  

Do  

Greenville,  HI. . 
Naperville,ni. 


Rock  Island,  HI. 
Springfield,  HI.. 


Merom,  Ind  

St.  Meinrad, Ind.. 

Upland,  Ind  

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Do  


Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Do  

Atchison,  Kans., 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Do  


Topeka,  Elans... 

Croftoo,  Kv  

Kingswood,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky.. 

Louisville,  Ky.. 


Do. 
Do. 


New  Orleans,  La. . 


Bangor,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Emmitsburg,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 


Hifl  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.)  

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)  

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)  

Yale  University  school  of  Religion  ( Cong.) . . 

(Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of 
Sacred  Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  University  Theolocical  Depart- 
ment (Interdenominational). 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R.  C.)  

Atlanta  Theological  Seminarv  (Cong.)  

Morehouse  College  Divinity  School  

Morris  Brown  University,  Turner  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 

Gammon  Theolccical  Seminary  (M.  E.)  

Aurora  CoUege  Biblical  Department  (Ad- 
vent Chris.;. 

St.  Viateur's  College  Theological  Seminary 
(R.C.).  ^ 

Bethany  Bible  School  

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

Evang^cal  Lutheran  Theological 
at  Chicago. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary  ( Presb.) . . 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 
(Bapt.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.)  

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Northwestern 
University  (M.  E.). 

Norwesian-Danish  Theological  Seminary, 
Nortnwestem  University  (M.  E.). 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Northwest- 
em  University  (M.  E.}. 

Green viUe  College  School  of  Theology  ( Free 
Meth.;. 

Evangeucal  Theological  Seminary  in  coop- 
eration with  NortiQ  Western  College  (Ev. 
Asso.). 

Augustana  College  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.). 

Concordia  College  Theological  Seminary 
(Ev.  Luth.  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
other  States). 

Union  Christian  College  Biblical  Depart- 
ment (Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  College  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
(R.  C). 

Taylor  University  Reade  Theological  Sem- 
inary (M.E.). 

Drake  University  College  of  the  Bible 
(Chris.). 

Grand  view  College  Theological  School 
(Luth.). 

Dubuque  College  and  Seminary  (Presb.) . . . 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary6Ev.  Luth.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  E  v.  Luth. 
Church.  Midland  College. 

Kansas  City  Baptist  Theolocjcal  Seminary. . 

Kansas  City  Umversity  College  of  Theology 
(Meth.  Prot.). 

Kansas  Theological  School  

Central  Christian  Institute  

Department  of  Theology,  Christian  Ethics 
and  Metaphysics,  Kmgswood  College. 

College  of  the  Bible,  Truisylvania  Univer- 
sity (Chris,). 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  

State  University  Theological  Department 
(Bapt.).  *^ 

Leland  University,  Theological  Depart- 
ment (Bapt.). 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)  

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (R.  C.)  

Mount  St.  MaiT  College,  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  (R.  C). 

Westminster  Theological  Seminary  (Meth. 
Prot.). 


Bishop  Francis  J.  McGonneU  (ac^ 

). 


WHOam  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.  D., 
LL.D. 

Samuel  Hart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Charles  Reyxiolds  Brown,  M.  A. 
Charles  Francis  Aiken,  D.  D. 

Isaac  Clark,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D. 

£.  L3rman  Hood,  Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 

P.  W.  Greatheart,  D.  D. 

Phflip  M.  Wattors,  D.  D. 
Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  B. 

J.  P.  O'Mahoney;  C.  S.  V. 

Ozora  Steams  Davis,  D.  D. 
Elmer  F.  Krauss,  D.  D. 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
ShaUer  Mathews,  D.  D. 

William  C.  De  Witt,  8.  T.  D. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Nels  E.  Simonsen. 

Carl  G.  Wallenius. 

John  la  Due,  A.  M. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  D.  D. 


Gustav  Andreen,  Ph.  D.,  R.  N.  O., 

K.V.O. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Biedermann. 


Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 
Gregory  Bechtold,  O.  B.  B. 
Newton  Wray,  B.  D.,  D.  D. 

Theodore  Knudsen. 

W.  O.  Ruston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
M.  Fritschel.  A.  M. 
Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D. 

Philip  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

Frank  H.  Millspaugh,  D.  D. 
William  H.  Diokerson. 
J.  W.  Hughes,  Ph.  B. 

Hall  L.  Calhoun,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

C^iarles  R.   Hemphill,   D.  D., 
LL.D. 

Edgar  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Marshall  B.  Lanier,  B.  D. 

I.  Newton  Earle. 

David  N.  Beach,  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S.,  D.  D. 
John  J.  Tiemey,  D.  D. 

Hugh  Latimer  Elderdioe,  D.  D. 
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XII. — ^Prbsidbnts  and  Deans  or  Pbofbssional  Schools — Continued. 
1.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOOY-Continued. 


Loeatkm. 


Name  of  institatloii. 


President  or  dean. 


Woodstock,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Boston  (Brighton), 
Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Newton  Center,  Mass. . 
Tofts  College,  Mass  

Adrian,  Midi  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . . . 

Hanoock,  Mich  

Holland,  Mich  

Owosso,  Mich  

College  ville,  Minn  

Faribanlt.  Minn  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Red  W&ig,  Minn.  

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Do  

Do  

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 

Park),  Minn. 
Jackson,  Miss  

Meridian,  Miss  

Colombia.  Mo  

Canton,  Mo  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Warrenton,  Mo  

Blair.  Nebr   

Omaha.  Nebr  

Bloomfleld,  N.  J  

Madison,  N.  J  

New  Bronswick,  N.  J. . 

Princeton,  N.  J  

Sooth  Orange,  N.  J  

Alfred,  N.  Y  

Aobum,  N.  Y  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Bofralo,N.  Y  

Canton,  N.Y  

Esopos,  N.  Y  

Geneva,  N.  Y  

Hamilton,  N.Y  

Hartwick  Seminary, 
N.Y. 

Hoogjxton,  N.  Y  

New  York  (City),  N.Y. 
Do  


Woodstock  CoUege  (R.  C.)  

Boston  University  Scshool  of  Theology 
(M.  E.). 

St  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
(R.  C). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.)  

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  , 

Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Non- 
New  Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of  N. 
Jem.). 

Newton  Theological  Institotion  (Bapt.) ... 
Tofts  College,  Crane  Theological  School 
fUnivO. 

Adrian  Theological  Seminary,  Adrian  Col- 
lege (Meth.  Prot.). 

Theological  School  and  Calvin  College  (Chris. 
Ref.  Ch.). 

Soomi  College  Theological  Seminary  (Fin- 
nish Ev.  Loth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch.  in 
Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  University  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary (R.  C). 

Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.}  

Auesborg  Seminary  (Ev.  Loth.)  

Red  Wmg  Theological  Seminary,  Red 
Wing  College  (Ev.  Loth.). 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary. . . 

Evangelical  Norwegian  Lother  Seminary. . . 

St.  Paol  Theologloal  Seminary  (R.  C.)  

Seminary  of  the  United  Norwegian  Loth- 
eran  Cnorch. 

J.  P.  Campbell  College,  Department  of  The- 
oloey  (A.  M.  E.). 

Meridian  Male  College,  School  of  Theology 
and  Evangelism  (Nonsect.). 

Bible  College  of  Missouri  

Christian  University  School  of  Religion  

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

German  (Eden)  Evangelical  Missouri  Col- 
lege (German  Ev.  Synod  of  N.  A.). 

Kenrick  Theological  deminanr  (R.  C.)  

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity 
(R.  C). 

Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Evan- 
gelical Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Semlnanr  (Ev.  Loth.) 

Presbyterian  Theological  Semmary  

Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary jPresb.) . . 

Drew  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (M.  E.)  

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Seton  HaU  College  (R.  C). 

Alfred  University  Theological  Seminary 
(7th  Day  Bapt). 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.)  

St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological 
Seminary  (R.  C.). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary  

Canton  Theolodcal  School  of  St.  Lawrence 
University  (Univ.). 

Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Theolodcal  Semi- 
nary, Redemptorist  CoUeee  (R.  C). 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)  

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University 
(Nonsect.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.)  


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  (Interde- 
nominational). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church. 


Joseph  F.  Hanselman,  S.  J. 
Lauress  J.  Bimey,  D.  D. 

John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 

Albert  Parker  Fitch.  D.  D. 
George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Wlll£^  W^lace  Fenn,  D.  D. 

William  L.  Worcester. 

George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCoUester,  D.  D. 

O.  R.  Stilson,  A.  M. 

T.  M.  Ten  Hoor. 

John  K.  Nikander,  D.  D. 

John  Walter  Beardslee,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Taylor. 
Peter  Engel,  O.  S.  B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Edward  William  Schmidt,  M.  A. 

H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 
Jobs.  Ylvisaker. 
Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Olaus  Bdckman,  D.  D. 

J.  Allen  Bynoe. 

M.  A.  Beeson,  S.  D. 

Rev.  Granville  D.  Edwards. 
Henry  B.  Robison,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  Pieper,  D.  D. 

William  Becker. 

M.  S.  Ryan.  C.  M.,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  S.  J 

Frledrich  Munz,  D.  D. 

P.  S.  Vlg. 

Albert  B.  Marshall.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
David  R.  Eraser,  D.  D. 
Etra  Squier  Tipple.  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,  D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney. 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
C.  J.  Gorman,  C.  M. 

Rudolph  Grabon. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Francis  G.  Fischer,  C.  8S.  R. 

Thomas  B .  Berry,  S.  T.  D .,  warden. 
John  F.  Vichert,  D.  D. 

Alfred  HUler,  D.  D. 

James  S.  Luckey,  president. 

William  Hoge  Marquess,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

WUIbrd  Lash  Bobbins,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 
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XII. — Pbesidbnts  and  Deans  of  Pkofbssional  Schools — Continued. 

l.-SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— CootinoMl. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


NewYork(Clty),N.Y 

Do  


N^iputt  University, 
Nortli  ChUl,  N.  Y  


Rochester,  N.  Y  

Do  

St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y 


Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Ayden,  N.C.... 
Belmont,  N.C.. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 


Raleigh,  N.C... 
Salisbury,  N.C. 


Wilson,  N.  C  

Ashland,  Ohio  

Berea,  Ohio  

Carthagena,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do....  

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
ColumbuSy  Ohio.. 


Dayton,  Ohio.. 

Do  

Defiance,  Ohio . 
Ellenora,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio.. 


Gambier,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio.. 


Springfield,  Ohio.. 
Wllberforce,  Ohio. 


Xenia,  Ohio  

Eugene,  Oreg... 

Beatty,  Pa  

Bethlehem,  Pa. . 

Chester,  Pa  

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Lancaster,  Pa  

Lincoln  University,  Pa . 


Meadvnie,  Pa.. 
Overbrook,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  (Mount 

Airy),Ta. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  


Philadelphia  (German- 
town),  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Do  


Jewish  Theological  Seminary  

Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (Interdenomi- 
national). 

Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  Lady 

of  Angels  (R.  C). 
A.  M.  Cnesbrough  Seminary  (Chris.)  


Rochester  Theological  Stffaiinary  (Bapt.). . . 
St.  Bernard's  Theological  Seminary  (K.C.). 
St.  Bonaventure  Senunary  and  College  (R. 
C). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  College 
(R.  C  J. 

Ayden  Seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt.)  

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C).  

Biddle  University  School  of  Theology 
(Presb.). 

Shaw  University  Theological  School  (Bapt.) 
Hood  Theological  Seminiary  of  Livingston 

CollegeCA.  M.  E. Z.). 
Atlantic  Christian  College,  Department  of 

Ministerial  Training. 
Ashland  College,  Theological  Department 

(Brethren). 
Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Nast  Theological 

Seminary  (M.  E.). 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary 

(R.  C). 

Hebrew  Union  College  

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (PresbO  

St.  Mary's  Theological  Semliiary  (R.  C). . . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Capital  University. 

Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Breth.). 

Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Churda  in  the  United  States. 

Christian  Biblical  Lostitute,  Defiance  Col- 
lege. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 
(R.C.). 

Findlay  College,  Department  of  Theology 
(Church  of  God). 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)... . 

Oberlin  College  Theological  Seminary  (Non- 
sect.). 

Wittenberg  College,  Hamma  Divinity 
School  (Ev.  Lute.). 

Wilberforoe  University,  Payne  Theological 
Seminary  (A.  M.  eX 

United  Presbyterian  'Theological  Seminary , 

Eugene  Bible  University  (doiris.  or  Disc). . 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.)  

Moravian  College  Theological  Seminary  

Croter  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.)  

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
of  Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  United  States. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (Presb.). 

MeadvUle  Theological  School  (Unita.)  

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.)  

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Divinity 
School. 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.  C.)  


Do  

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Temple  University  Theological  School 

(Nonsect). 
Pittsburgh   Theological   Seminary  (U. 

Presb.). 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.)  

Susquehanna  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy (Ev.  Luth.). 


Solomon  Sche(diter,  Litt.  D. 
Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

M.  A.  Drennan,  C.  M. 

Carl  L.  Howland,  Ph.  B.,  precep- 
tor. 

Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  D. 
James  J.  Hartley.  D.  D.,  prorector. 
Fidelis  J.  Reynolds,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chadwiok,  D.  D. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 
LeoHaid,O.S.B.,D.D. 
H.  L.  MoCrorey,  D.  D. 

Nicholas  F.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  dean. 
William  H.  Goler,  D.  D. 

Jesse  C.  Caldwell,  B.  D. 

J.  Allen  Miller,  D.  D. 

Charles  W.  HerUler,  D.  D. 

Paulfaius  Trost,  C.  PP.  S. 

Elaufman  Kohler,  Ph.  D. 
WUUam  McKibbln,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  P.  Michaelis,  rector. 
F.  W.  Stellhom,  D.  D. 

Josiah  P.  Landis,  D.  D. 

Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

George  C.  Enders,  D.  D. 

Francis  J.  Beekman,  S.  T.  D. 

William  Harris  Guyer,  D.  D., 

prindpal. 
Hosea  W.  Jones,  D.  D. 
Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  D.  D., 

George  Walter  Fiske,  A.  M. 
David  H.  Bauslin. 

George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  8.  B. 
Augustus  Schults,  L.H.  D.,  D.  D. 
Milton  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

John  C.  Bowman,  D.  D. 

Frank  H.  Ridgeley,  B.  D. . 

Franklin  C.  South  worth,  D.  D. 
Henry  T.  Drumgoole,  LL.  D., 
rector. 

Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

Rev.  George  G.  Bartlett. 

Frederick  J.  Maune,  C.  M. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.  D. 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

D.  B.  WiUson,  D.  D.,  senior  pro- 
fessor. 

James  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D^  D.  D. 
Franklin  P.  Manhart,  I>.  D. 
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XII. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 
1.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Villanova,  Pa  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Do  

Do  

Due  West,  S.  C  

Clarksville,  Tenn  

Jackson,  Tenn  

Kimberlin  Heigh  ts, 

Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Do  

Sewanee,  Tenn.  

Aust^  Tex  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

Do  

Marshall,  Tex  

Peniel,  Tex  

Seguin,  Tex  

Tyler,  Tex  

Waco,  Tex  

Bridgewater,  Va  

Lynchburg,  Va  

Petersburg,  Va  

Richmond,  Va  

Do  

Theological  Seminary, 

Nashotah,  Wis  

Ooonomowoc,  Wis .... 

Plymouth,  Wis  

St.  Francis,  Wis  

Wauwatosa,  Wis  

University  .  Ala  

Berkeley,  Cal  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Do  

Oakland,  Cal  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Do  

Do  

Santa  Clara,  Cal  , 

Stanford  University, 
CaL 

Boulder,  Colo  , 

Denver,  Colo  

Now  Haven,  Conn  


Villanova  College,  Augustinian  Scholastic 

Department  (K.  C). 
Allen  University,  Department  of  Theology 

(A.  M.  E.). 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.).  • . 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the 

United  Synod. 
Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R. 

Presb.). 

Divinity  School  of  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University. 

Lane  College  Theological  School  (Colo. 
M.  E.). 

Johnson  Bible  College  


Knoxville  College  Theological  School  (Un. 
Presb.). 

Vanderbilt  University  Biblical  Depart- 
ment (M.  E.  South). 

Walden  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (M.  £.) 

University  of  the  South  Theological  De- 
partment (P.  E.). 

Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Brite  College  of  tne  Bible,  Texas  Christian 
University. 

Bishop  College  Theological  Department 
(Bapt.). 

Peniel  University  Department  of  Theology 

(Holiness). 
Guadalupe  College  Department  of  Theology 

(BaptJ. 

Texas  (College  Theological  Department 

(rolo.  M.  E.). 
Paul  Quinn  College  Department  of  Theol- 

o^;y  (A.M.B.), 
Bri  lge water  OoUiga  Bible  Department 

(Hreth.). 

VJrKJtiia  Theolo^^iciil  8erain;iry  and  College 

f  Mapt.). 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.)  

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 
(Prosb.). 

Virginia  Union  University  Theological  De- 
partment (liapl.). 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

F.pLicopal  Uhiirch  in  \'ir;^inia. 
Nushotiili  Uouso  (P.  E.). 


Ck>llege  of  the  immaculate  Conception 

Theological  School  (R.  C). 
Provincial  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 

Church,  Mission  House  College. 
Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
(R.C.). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 


Joseph  A.  Hickev,  O.  S.  A.,  J.  C.  D., 

regent  of  studies. 
C.  H.  Rembert,  D.  D. 

Thornton  Whaling,  D.  D. 
Andrew  G.  Volgt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

F.  Y.  Prossly,  D.  D. 

WUIiam  Dinwiddle,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Isaac  C.  Snowden,  B.  D. 

Ashley  Sidney  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

R.  W.  IfcGranahan,  D.  D. 

WUbur  F.  Tillett,  D.  D. 

Henry  H.  Oneal,  D.  D. 

Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  D.  D. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Benajah  H.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  D.  Kershner,  LL.  D. 

Charles  H.  Maxson. 

James  B.  Chapman,  B.  D. 

WUIiam  B.  Ball,  D.D. 

C.  C.  Neal. 


Samuel  N.  McCann,  B.  A. 

Bernard  Tyrrell,  D.  D. 

C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 

Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

George  Rice  Hovey,  D.D. 

Angus  Crawford,  D.  D. 

Edward  A.  Larrabee,  D.  D. 
C.  D.  MoEnniry,  C.  SS.  R. 

E.  A.  Hofer,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Rainer,  V.  G. 

John  Schaller. 


2.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Department. . 
University  of  (California  School  or  Jurispru- 
dence. 

University  of  Southern  California  (College  of 
Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law. . . 

Oakland  (College  of  Law  

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cadi- 
fomla. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  University. 

San  Francisco  Law  School  

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law. . 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law 
Department. 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law  

University  of  Denver  Law  School  

Yale  University  Law  School  


Albert  J.  Farrah,  LL.  B. 
William  C.  Jones,  M.  A. 

Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 

Arthur  J.  Abbott,  J.  D. 

W.  J.  (Connell. 

Edward  R.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

Matt.  I.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Ballentine,  A.  B. 
James  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
Fred.  C.  Woodward,  LL.  M. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Heory  Wade  Rogers,  LL.  D. 
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XII. — ^Pbbsidbnts  and  Dbans  of  Pbofbssional  Schools — Continued. 
2.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Deland,  Fla  

Gainesville,  Fla... 

Athens,  Ga  

Atlanta,  Ga  

Maoon,  Ga  

Moscow,  Idaho — 
Bloomington,  111. . 

Chicago,  111  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Urbana,  IlL  

Bloomington.  Ind. 

Danville,  Ina  

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Do  

Muncie,  Ind  

Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 

Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 

Lawrence,  Kans . . , 
Topeka,  Kans  

Lexington,  Kj  

Louisville,  Ky  

Do  

Do  

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

Baneor,  Me  

Baltimore,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cambridge,  Mass. . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 
Detroit,  Mich  

Do  

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Do  

St.  Paul,  Mhm..-. 

Jackson,  Miss  

University,  Miss.. 

Columbia.  Mo  

Kansas  City.  Mo. . 
St.  Louis,  MO  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Missoula.  Mont. . . 

Lincoln,  Nebr  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Do  


Catholic  University  of  America  School  of 
Law. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law  

George  Washington  University  Law  School. 

Howard  University  Law  School  

National  Universify  Law  School  

Washington  College  of  Law  

John  B.  Stetson  University  College  of  Law. 

University  of  Florida  College  of  Law  

University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department. . . 

Atlanta  Law  SchooL  

Mercer  University  Law  School  

University  of  Idaho  College  of  Law  

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer^ty,  Bloomington 

Law  SchooL 
Chicago  Law  SchooL  

Chicago-Kent  Law  Scho(^  

De  Paul  University  Law  School  

Hamilton  College  of  Law  

John  Marshall  Law  School  

Loyola  Universitjr,  College  of  Law  

Northern  Illinois  University  Law  School . . 
Northwestern  University,  Union  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School  

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law  

Indiana  University  School  of  Law  

Central  Normal  College  School  of  Law  

BeoJamin  Harrison  Law  School  

University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law 
SchooL 

Muncie  Normal  Institute,  Department  of 
Law. 

University  of  Nbtre  Dame,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Valparaiso  University  Law  School  

Drake  University  College  of  Law  

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law.... 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School  

Washburn  College  School  of  Law  

State  University  of  Kentucky  College  of 
Law. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law  

State  University  Central  Law  School  

University  of  LK>uisville,  Law  Department 
Louisiana  State  University,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Maine  College  of  Law  

University  of  Maryland  Law  School  

Boston  University  Law  SchooL  

Portia  School  of  Law  

Suffolk  Law  School  

Boston  Young  Men's  Christion  Association 

Evening  Law  School. 

Harvard  University  Law  School  , 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School  

Detroit  Colleee  of  Law  , 

University  of  Detroit  Law  School  

University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Law  

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.)  

St.  Paul  College  of  Law  

Millsaps  College  of  Law  

University  of  Mississippi  Departinent  of 

Law. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law  

Kansas  City  School  of  Law  

Benton  College  of  Law  

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance  

St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law  

Washington  Univecsity,  St.  Louis  Law 
SchooL 

University  of  Montana  College  of  Law  

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law  

Creighton  University,  Creighton  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law. 


Thomas  C.  Carrigan,  LL.  D. 

George  E.  Hamflton,  LL.  D 
Everett  Fraser,  LL.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  LL.  D. 
Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.  M. 
Enuna  M.  Gillett,  LL.  M. 
Richmond  A.  Rasco,  LL.  B. 
Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.  B. 
Sylvanus  Morris,  LL.  D 
Hamilton  Douglas,  LL.  B. 
Emory  Speer,  LL.  D. 
Geoive  D.  Ayers,  LL.  B. 
Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John  7.  Tobias,  LL.  B.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Edmund  W.  Burke,  A.  M. 
Charles  L.  Mahoney,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Cununings,  Jr.,  LL.  B. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 
William  Dillon.  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Juncnboff,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Wigmore,  LL.  D. 

James  Parker  HaU.  LL.  B. 
OUver  A.  Harker,  LL.  D. 
Enoch  G.  Hogate,  LL.  D. 
Solon  A.  Enloe,  A.  B. 
Theophilus  J.  MoU,  LL.  M. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 

Lex  Kintner,  dean. 

William  Hoynes,  LL.  D. 

M.  7.  Bowman,  LL.  B. 
Edward  Baker  Evans,  LL.  M. 
Elmer  A.  Wiloox,  A.  B.,  acting 
dean. 

James  W.  Green,  A.  M. 
Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  act- 


ing dean. 
WMam 


T.  Lafferty,  A.  M. 

Judge  Thomas  R.  Gordon. 
WUBamC.  Brown- 
Charles  B.  Seymour,  LL.  B. 
Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B. 

Charles  P.  Fenner,  LL.  B. 

wmiam  E.  Wak,  Litt.  D. 
Henry  D.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 
Homer  Albers,  LL.  B. 
Arthur  W.  MacLean,  J.  M. 
Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 
Frank  Palmer  Speare. 

Esra  Ripley  Thayer,  LL.  B. 
Henry  M.  Bates,  Ph.  B^  LL.  B. 
Philip  T.  van  Zile,  LL.  D. 
Judge  George  S.  Hosmer. 
William  R.  Vance,  LL.  B. 
Elmer  C.  Patterson,  LL.  B. 
Judge  Qeoige  L.  Bunn. 
A.  H.  Whi&eld,  LL.  D. 
Leonard  J.  Farley,  LL.  D. 

Eldon  R.  James,  S.  J.  D. 
Edward  D.  Ellison. 
George  L.  Corlis,  LL.  B. 
Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 
Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 
William  S.  Curtis,  LL.  D. 

Albert  N.  Whitiock,  LL.  B. 
William  Granger  Hastings,  A.  B. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  LL.  B. 

Judge  Alexander  C.  Troup. 
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XII. — Pbbsidbnts  and  Deans  of  Professional  Schools — Continued. 
2.-SCHOOLS  OP  law— Continuod. 


Loeatioo. 


Name  of  institntiom 


President  nr  dean. 


Newark,  N.  J  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Buftelo,  N.  Y  

Ithaca,  N.  Y  

NewYork,  N.  Y  

Do....  

Do  

Do  

Syracuae,  N.  Y  

Chapel  Hill,  N.C  

Durham,  N.  C  

Wake  Forrest,  N.C... 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak  

University,  N.  Dak... 
Ada,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Do  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Do  

Cohimbus,  Ohio  

Do  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Do  

Norman,  Okla  

Eugene,  Oreg  

Salem,  Oreg.,  

CarUsto,  Pa  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Do  , 

Pittshmgh,  Pa.  , 

Do  , 

Colombia,  S.  C  

Vermilion,  8.  Dak  

Chattanooga,  Tenn  

Knoxvllle,  Tenn  

Lebanon,  Tenn  

Memphis,  Tenn  

Nashville,  Tenn  

DoT;  

Austin,  Ter  , 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va. . . . 
Lexington,  Va  

Richmond,  Va  

Seattle.  Wash  

Horgantown.  W.  Va. . 

litMflson,  Wk  

Milwaukee,  Wis  


New  Jersey  Law  School  

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School  

St.  Lawreooe  University,  Brooklyn  Law 
SchooL 

University  of  Bullftlo,  Bnll^  Law  School. . 

Cornell  University  CcMlege  of  Law  

Columbia  University  School  of  Law  

Fordham  University  School  of  Law  

New  York  Law  School  

New  York  University  Law  School  

Syracuse  University  C<dlege  of  Law  

University  of  North  CarolhiA  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Trinity  College  Law  School  

Wake  Forest  CoUeee  Law  SchooL  

Bismarck  Law  CoUege  

University  of  North  Dakota  College  of  Law. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  Law 
SchooL 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Insti- 
tute Nifld^t  Law  SchooL 

Baldwfai- Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law 
SchooL 

Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  T. 
Backus  Law  SchooL 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law  

Youns  Men's  Christian  Association  Even- 
ing Law  SchooL 

St.  John's  University  College  of  Law  

Toledo  University  College  of  Law  

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law  

Law  SchooljUniversity  of  Oregon  

Willamette  University  College  of  Law  

Dickinson  College,  Dioklnaon  School  of 
Law. 

Temple  University  Law  School  

University  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Law. 

Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Qhost 

School  of  Law. 
University  of  Pittsboigh,  Pittsburgh  Law 

School. 

University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School... 
University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Law, 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law  

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law  

Cumberland  University  Law  School  

University  of  West  Tennessee  College  of 
Law. 

Vanderbilt  University  Law  Department. . . 

Walden  University  Law  Department  

University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law... 

Universi^  of  Utah  College  of  Law  

University  of  Virginia^epartment  of  Law. 
Washington  and  Lee  University  School  of 
Law. 

Richmond  College  School  of  Law  

University  of  Washington  Law  School  

West  Virginia  University  CoUege  of  Law . . . 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  

Marquette  University  College  of  Law  


Richard  D.  Currier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  D. 
William  P.  Richardson,  LL.  D. 

Carlos  C.  Alden,  J.  D. 
Frank  Irvine,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
John  Whalen,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Clarence  D.  Ashley.  LL.  D. 
Frank  R.  Walker,  LL.  B. 
Lucius  Polk  McOehee,  A.  B. 

Samuel  Fox  Mordecal.  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.  A. 
E.  H.  Gunderson,  LL.  B. 
Oeone  F.  Wells,  LL.  D. 
Jay  P.  Taggart,  LL.  B. 

William  Perry  Rogers,  LL.  D. 

Robert  M.  Ochiltree,  LL.  B. 

Willis  Vickery,  LL.  D. 

Walter  Thomas  Dunmore,  LL.  B 

John  Jav  Adams,  LL.  D. 
Charles  R.  Frankham. 

John  P.  Manton. 
Samuel  P.  Axllne,  LL.  D. 
Julien  Charles  Monnett,  LL.  B. 
Edward  W.  Hope,  Ph.  D. 
J.  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
William  Triokett,  LL.  D. 

Francis  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
William  E.  Mikell,  B.  S. 

Judge  Joseph  M.  Swearlngen. 

John  Douglas  Shafer,  LL.  D. 

John  Peyre  Thomas. 
Marshall  Mo Kusick,  LL.  B. 
Charles  R.  Evans,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Turner,  A.  M. 
Nathan  Green,  LL.  D. 
M.  V.  Lynk,  LL.  B. 

AUen  O.  HaU,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  Hodgkins,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Holman,  M.  A. 
WiUiam  Minor  LUe,  LL.  D. 
Martin  Parks  Burks,  LL.  D. 

Walter  Soott  McNeill,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M. 
Henry  C.  Jones.  LL.  B. 
Harry  Sanger  Richards,  LL.  D. 
Judge  James  G.  Jenkins. 


3.-SCH00LS  OF  MEDICINE. 
[(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homoeopathic  and  (E)  as  Eclectic.) 


Mobile,  Ala  '  University  of  Alabama,  Department  of 

Medicine. 

Little  Rook,  Ark  !  University  of  Arkansas,  Medical  Depart- 

I  ment. 

Loma  Linda,  CaL          College  of  Medical  Evangelists  


Eugene  D.  Bondurant,  LL.  D. 
Morgan  Smith. 

Newton  0.  Evans,  B.  S.,  presi- 
dent. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Do  

Do  

Oakland,  CaL  

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Boulder  and  Denver, 
Colo. 

New  Haven,  Conn  

Washington,  D.  C  

Do  

Do  

Atlanta,  Oa  

Augusta,  Ga  

Chicago,  111  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Iowa  City,  Iowa  

Do  

Rosedale  and  Lawrence 
Kans. 

Louisville,  Kj  

New  Orleans,  La  

Brunswick  and  Port- 
land, Me. 
Baltimore,  Md  

Do  

Boston,  Mass  

Do  

Do  

Ann  Arbor,  Mich  

Do  

Detroit,  Mich  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

University,  Miss  

Columbia.  Mo  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Do  

Do  

Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Lincoln,  Nebr  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Hanover,  N.  H  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y  

New  York  and  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Los  Angeles  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  California. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

California  Eclectic  Medical  CoUeee  

Oakland  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. . 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  

Leland  StanJord  Junior  Unmrsity,  De- 
partment of  Medicine. 

University  of  California,  Medical  School. . . . 

University  of  California,  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical College  (H}. 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine. 

Yale  University,  Department  of  Medicine. . 
George  Washington  University,  Medical 
School. 

Georgetown  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Howard  Univwsity.  School  of  Medicine  

Atlanta  Medical  College,  School  of  Medicine, 

Emory  Univwslty. 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  University  of 

Georgia. 

Bennett  Medical  College,  Loyola  University. 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery . . . 
Chicago  Hospital,  College  of  Medidne.  

Hahnemann  Medkad  College  (H)  

Jenner  Medical  College  

Northwestern  University,  Medical  SchooL . . 
Rush  Medical  College,  University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Dllnob,  College  of  Medidne. . . 

Indiana  University.  School  of  Medicine  

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Homoeopathic 

Medical  De^rtment. 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine. . . 

University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College  of 
Medicine. 

Bowdoin  Medical  School  

Johns  HopldnsUniyersity,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Universitv  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine 
and  College  of  Pnysicians  and  Surgeons. 

Harvard  University,  Medical  School.  

Tufts  College,  Medical  SchooL  

Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine  (H). 

University  of  MicbJgan,  Medical  School  

University  of  Micnigan,  Homoeopathic 
Medical  SchooL 

Detroit  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery — 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery. 

University  of  Mls^ssippi,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medicine.. 

Kansas  City  University,  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical CoUege  (H). 

Medical  School,  National  University  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

St.  Louis  University.  School  of  Medk;ine. . . 

Washington  University,  Medical  School. . . . 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medidne. 

Cotner  Medical  CoU«e  (E)  

John  A.  Crei^ton  mmScbX  College.  

Dartmouth  Medical  SchooL  

Albany  Medical  College,  Union  University. 

Long  island  College  Hospital  

University  of  Buffalo,  Medical  Depcutment. 
Colimibia  University,  College  of  Pnysicians 

and  Surgeons. 
ComeU  University,  Medical  College.  


George  H.  Kress,  dean. 

Charles  W.  Bryson,  A.  B. 

J.  A.  Munk. 
Hayward  G.  Thomas. 
L.  W.  Spriggs. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur. 

Herbert  C.  MofBtt. 
James  W.  Ward. 

William  P.  Harlow. 

George  Blumor. 
William  C.  Borden. 


George  M.  Kober,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  BaUoch,  A.  M. 
W.  S.  Elkln. 

William  H.  Doughty,  Jr.,  A.  B. 

Maximilian  J.  Herzog,  LL.  D. 

Esekial  P.  Murdock,  Ph.  D.  (aot> 

ingdean). 
JosTp.  Cobb. 
Frank  C.  Linden. 
Arthur  R.  Edwards,  M.  A. 
John  Mflton  Dodson. 
Daniel  A.  K.  Steele,  LL.  D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  A.  B. 
Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  S. 

George  Royal. 

Samuel  J.  Crumbine. 

Henry  E.  Tuley. 

Isadore  Dyer. 

Addison  S.  Thayer,  A.  B. 

J.  Whitridge  Wflliams,  D.  Sc. 

A.  M.  Shipley  and  William  F. 

Lockwooa.  deans. 
Edward  H.  Bradford,  dean. 
Charles  F.  Painter. 
John  P.  Sutherland. 
Victor  C.  Vaurfian,  LL.  D. 
Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  A.  M. 

Theodore  A.  McGraw. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  Ph.  D. 

Walter  S.  Leathers. 

Guy  L.  Noyes. 

Moses  T.  Runnells,  A.  M. 

James  Moores  Ball. 

Hanau  W.  Loeb,  A.  M. 
Eugene  L.  Opie. 
Willson  O.  Bridges. 

F.  L.  Wilweth. 
Robert  Retzer. 
John  M.  OOe,  A.  M. 
Thomas  Ordway. 
Otto  V.  Huffman. 
Thomas  H.  McKee. 
Samuel  W.  Lambert,  A.  M. 

William  M.Fdlk,LL.  D. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institatloiL 


President  or  dean. 


New  York,  N.Y  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Syractise.  N.  Y  

Chapel  Hm,N.  C  

Charlotte.  N.  C  

Raleigh,  N.C  

Wake  Forest,  N.  C  

University, N.  Dak.... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Do  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Cohimbns,  Ohio  

Do  

Konnan,  Okla.  

Portland,  Oreg  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  

Charleston,  S.  C  

Vermilion,  8.  Dak  

Heingiis,  Tenn  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Do  

Dallas,  Tex  

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  

Oalveeton,  Tex.  

Salt  LakeCHv,  Utah... 

Burlington,  Vt  

Charlottsville,  Va  

Richmond,  Va  

Morgantown,  W.  Va. . . 

Madison,  Wis  

Milwaukee,  Wis.  

Birmingham,  Ala  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

San  Frandsoo,  Cal  

Do  

Deover,  Colo  

Washington,  D.  C  

Do  

Do  


Fordham  Univeraitv,  School  of  Medicine. . . 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
Collese. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 

and  Flower  Hospital. 
New  York  MedioBa  CoUege  and  Hospital  for 

Women  (H). 
Svracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine. . . 
University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 

Medkine. 

North  Carolina  Medical  CoUeee.  

Shaw  University,  Leonard  Medical  School. 
Wake  Forest  College.  School  of  Medicine. . . 
University  of  North  Dakota,  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

Ohio-Miami  Medical  CoUege,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Eclectic  Medical  College  

Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Medicine. . 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Homceo- 
pathic  Medicine. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

University  of  Oregon,  Medical  Department. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  

Medico-Chirurgical  College  

Temple  University,  Department  of  Med- 
icine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Department 
of  Medicine. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  (H)  

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Medina  Depart- 
ment. 

Medkal  College  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

University  of  Tennessee.  CoUegeof  Medicine. 
University  of  West  Tennessee,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Medkal  Depart- 
ment. 

Walden  University,  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

Baylor  University,  Medical  Department. . 

Fort  Worth  School  of  Medicine,  Texas 
Christian  University. 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Medicine — 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine.. . . . 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Medical  CoUege  of  Virgfaiia  

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School. . 
Marquette  University,  Medical  Department. 


William  P.  Healy. 

Samuel  A.  Brown  (acting  dean). 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  A.  M. 

Emily  C.  Charles. 

John  L.  Heflron,  Sc.  D. 
Isaac  H.  Manning. 

W.  O.  Nisbet. 
George  H.  Stoddard.  A.  M. 
WUlfim  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
Harley  E.  French,  M.  S. 

Christian  R.  Holmes. 

Roller  L.  Th  omaa. 
Carl  A.  Hamann. 

William  J.  Means. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  Ph.  B. 

Roy  Long. 

Kenneth  A.  J.  Mackensie,  L.R.C.P^ 

L.  R.  C.  S. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  subdean. 
Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M. 
Frank  C.  Hammond. 

William  Pepper. 

Clara  Marshall. 
W.  A.  Pearson. 
Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr. 

Christian  P.  Lommeo. 

Herbert  T.  Brooks. 
M.  V.  Lynk,  M.  S. 

Lucius  F.  Burch,  acting  dean. 

Q.  W.  Hubbard. 

Edward  H.  Cary. 
S.  A.  Woodward. 

William  S.  Carter. 
Perry  B.  Snow,  B.  A. 
Henry  C.  Tinkbam,  M.  Sc. 
Richard  H.  Whitehead. 

Stuart  McOuire. 
John  S.  Simpson. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen. 
Louis  F.  Jermain. 


4.— SCHOOLS  OF  DENTISTRY. 


Birmingham  Dental  College  

University  of  Southern  California,  College 
of  Dentistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry. 

University  of  Callfomia,College  of  Dentistry. 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver. 

George  Washington  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Howard  University^  Dental  College  


Charles  A.  Merrill. 
Lewis  E.  Ford. 

Charles  Boxton. 

Guy  S.  MOlberry. 
H.  A.  Fynn. 

J.  Roland  Walton. 

Shirley  W.  Bowles. 

Edward  A.  BaUoch,  A.  M. 
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LocatioiL 


Name  of  Institatlon. 


President  or  dean. 


Atlanta,  Qa  

Do  

Chicago,  ni  

Do  

Do  

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Valparaiso,  Ind... 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
LoulsvUle,  Ky.... 

New  Orleans,  La. . 

Do  

Baltimore,  Md  

Do  

Do  

Boston,  Mass  

Do!  

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Do......  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Do  

Do  

Lincoln,  Nebr  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Do  

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Do  

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus,  Ohio... 
Portland,  Oreg — 
PhiladelphlaTPa.. 

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh,  Pa.-.. 
Memptils,  Tenn... 

Do  

Nashville,  Tenn... 
Do  

Dallas,  Tex  

Houston,  Tex  

Richmond,  Va  

Milwaukee,  Wis... 


Atlanta  Dental  College  

Southern  Dental  College  

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Valpar 
ralso  University. 

Northwestern  University.  Dental  School. . , 

Universltv  of  Illinois,  Coliefi»  of  Dentistry . . 

Indiana  Dental  College,  Umverslty  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Valparaiso  University,  College  of  Dentistry. 

State  University  of  Iowa.  College  of  DenlsUy 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity. 

School  of  Dentistry,  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  

Baltimore  Medical  College,  Dentel  Depart- 
ment. 

Universi^  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department 

Harvard  university.  Dental  Sohooi  

Tufts  College.  Dental  School  

University  oi  Michigan,  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

Universltv  of  Mtamesota.  College  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City  Dental  College  

Western  Dental  College  

Barnes  Dental  College  of  National  Univer- 
sity of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

St.  Louis  Dental  College,  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. 

Washington  University,  Dental  School  

Lincoln  Dental  College,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Crelghton  Universi^-,  College  of  Dentistry. . 
University  of  Buflalo,  Dental  Department. . 
College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New 
York. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry  

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Ohio 

University. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  School. 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry . 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry  

Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Department  of 

Dentistry. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  In- 
stitute School  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Universityof  Pittsburrfi,8choolof  Dentistry. 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Tennes- 

University  of  West  Tennessee,  Dental 
School. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department. 
Walden  University,  Meharry  Dcoital  Col- 
lege. 

State  Dental  College  , 

Texas  Dental  College  

Sohooi  of  Dentistry,  Medloal  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Department. 


Claude  Hughes. 
Sheppard  w.  Foster. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.  D. 

0.  V.  Black,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  B.  Moweliead,  A.  B. 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 

Truman  W.  Brophy. 
Frank  T.  Breene. 
WUliam  E.  Grant. 

C.  Victor  Vlgnee. 

Wallace  Wood. 

W.  G.  Foster. 
J.  W.  Smith. 

TlmothyO.  Heatwole. 
Eugene  Hanes  Smith. 
Charles  F.  Painter. 
NelvilleS.Hoff. 

Alfred  Owre,  C.  M. 
Charles  C.  Allen. 
H.  B.  MoMfllen,  secretary. 
George  H.  Owen. 

James  P.  Harper. 

John  H.  Kennerly. 
Wallace  Clyde  Davis. 

A.  Hugh  Hippie. 
DanieiH.  Squire. 
William  Carr. 

All^  R.  Starr. 

G.  S.  Junkerman,  A.  M. 

H.  T.  Smhh. 
Edward  E.  Belford. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 
Herbert  C.  Miller. 

1.  N.  Broomell. 

Simeon  H.  GuUford,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  C.  Kirk,  Sc.  D. 


H.  Edmund  Friesell. 
Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

M.  V.  Lynk. 

Henry  W.  Mormn. 
G.  W.  Hubbard. 

T.  G.  Bradford. 
O.  F.  Gambati. 

J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  chairman  of  f^ 
ulty. 

Henry  L.  Banxhaf,  B.  S. 


6.-flCH00LS  OF  PHARMACY. 


Auburn,  Ala   Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy   L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

Department. 

Birmingham,  Ala          Birmingham  Medloal  College,  Department   A.  R.  Bliss, 

Pharmacy. 

Mobile,  Ala   University  of  Alabama,  Department  of   E.  D.  Bondurant. 

Pharmacy. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal   University  oi  Southern  Calllionila,CoQege  of  Laird  J.  Stabler,  M.  8. 

Pharmacy. 
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Loosdon. 


Name  of  lustitation. 


President  or  dean. 


Ban  Franoisoo,  Cal  

Do  

Boulder,  Colo  

Washington,  D.  C  

Do  

Athens,  Oa  

Atlanta,  Oa  

Do/.  

ICaooQ,  Oa  

Chicago,  m  

Do  

Do..^  

Valparaiso,  Ind  

Dee  Moines,  Iowa  

Iowa  City,  Iowa  

Lawrence,  Eans  

LouisTllle,  Ky  

New  Orleans,  La.  

Do  :  

Orono,  Me  

Baltimore,  Md  

Boston,  Mass  

Ann  Aroor,  Mich  

Bk  Rapids,  Mich  

Mmneapolis,  Minn  

University,  Miss  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Lincoln,  Nebr  

Omaha,  Nebr  

Jersey  Olty,  N.J  

Newark,  N.J  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Buflalo,  N.  Y  

New  York,  N.  Y  

Do  

Chapel  HUl,  N.C  

Raleigh,  N.C  

A^gl<mltnral  College, 

Ada',  Ohio  

Clnoinnati,  Ohio  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbos,  Ohio  

Do....  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Norman,  OUa  


California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  California. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Cokx^q,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Oeorxe  Washington  University,  National 
CoUece  of  Pharmacy. 

Howard  Univertity,  College  of  Pharmaoy . . 

University  of  GeOTgia,  School  of  Pharmaoy . 

Atlanta  CoUeee  of  Pharmacy  

Southern  ColMge  of  Pharmaoy  

Mercer  University,  School  of  Pharmacy  

CentralStates  College  ol  Pharmaoy,  Loyola 
University. 

Northwestern  University,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Illinois.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Trl-State  College  of  Pharmacy  

Indianapolis  CoUege  of  Pharmacy  

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of 

Pharmacy. 
Hkhland  Fark  College  of  Phannacy  and 

Chemistry. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Pha> 

maoy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy  

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 
University  of  Mahie,  College  of  Pharmacy. . 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacv  

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy 
Ferris  Institute,  Pharmacy  Department. . . . 
University  of  Mfainesota,  College  of  Phai^ 
maoy. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmaoy  and  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  National  University 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pliar- 
macy. 

Creighton  University,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

College  of  Jersey  City,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy  

Albanv  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union  Uni- 
versity. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy  

Buflalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Buflalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  College  of  Pharmaoy. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Department 
of  Pharmacy. 

Leonard  Sohool  of  Pharmacy,  Shaw  Uni- 
versity. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Sohool  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Phannacy  

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy,  Western 

Reserve  University. 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Starlhig  Ohio  Medical  College,  Department 

of  Phannacy. 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Pharmaoy . . . 
Stote  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 

Pharmacy. 


Franklin  T.  Qreen. 
John  Henry  Flint. 

Homer  C.  Washburn. 

H.  E.  Kalusowski. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  A.  M. 
Robert  C.  Wilson,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood. 
C.  A.  Struby. 
George  L.  Secord. 

John  Harper  Long,  Sc.  D. 

William  B.  Day,  acting  dean. 
C.  C.  Sherrard. 
Ferd.  A.  Mueller. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 

Q.  D.  Timmons,  B.  S. 

Elbert  O.  Kagy. 

Wilber  J.  Teeters,  M.  S. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 
Gordon  L.  Curry. 
Philip  Asher. 
Isadore  Dyer. 

Willam  A.  Jarrett. 
Charles  Caspari ,  Jr. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeok. 
W.  N.  Ferris. 

Frederick  J.  Wullbig,  LL.  M. 
Henry  M.  Faaer. 
David  V.  Whitney. 
George  M.  Heath,  B.  S. 
Rufus  A.  Lyman. 

I.  Curtis  Arledge. 

Joseph  Koppel. 

Joseph  Koppel. 
Willis  Q.  Tucker. 

William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  O.  Gregory. 

Henry  H.  Rusby. 

William  P.  Healy. 
Edward  V.  Howell,  A.  B. 

George  H.  Stoddard,  A.  M. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  B.  S. 

David  C.  Mohler. 

Julius  H.  Elohberg. 
William  C.  Alpers,  Sc.  D. 

George  B.  Kanfhnan. 
H.  R.  Burbacher. 

William  McKendre  Reed. 
Charles  H.  Stocking. 
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XII. — Presidents  and  Deans  of  Pbofsssional  Schools — Gontmaed. 
5.— SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


CorvaUis,  Oreg  

Portland,  Oree. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do. 
Do. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa  

Providence,  R.  I... 

Charleston,  S.  C  

Brookings,  8.  Dak.. 

Memphis,  Tenn  

Do  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Do  


Dallas,  Tex  

Galveston.  Tex.. 
Richmond,  Va. . 

Pullman,  Wash. 

Seattle,  Wash... 


Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Oregon  Agrioultural  College,  Department 
of  Pharmaoy. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmaoy  

Medico-Chlrurgical  College,  Department  of 


Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 


Pharmac; 

Temple  University,  Department  of  Phaiv 
macy. 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 

of  Pittsburgh. 
Rhode  Island  Ccdlege  of  Pharmacy  and 

Allied  Sciences. 
Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina, 

Department  of  Pharmacy. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts,  D^wrtment  of  Phar- 

macv. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  University  of  Ten- 


University  of  West  Tennessee,  College  of 

Pharmaoy. 
Vanderbilt  University,   Department  of 

Pharmacy. 
Walden  University,  Meharry  College  of 


Pharmacy, 

livi 

Ity    . 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 


Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmaoy. 
Uiuvi   "  *   

shoe 

ginia. 


uversity  of  Texas,  School  of  Pharmacv. . . 


State  College  of  Washington,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Washington,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Wisconsin  JBchool  of  Pharmacy 
Marquette  University,  Pharmaoy  Depart- 
ment. 


Adolph  Zeifle,  B.  S.,  head  of  de- 
partment. 
Herbert  C.  Miller. 
Julius  W.  Stunner. 

Joseph  P.  Remington. 
John  R.  Minehart. 

Julius  A.  Koch. 

Edwin  £.  Calder. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr. 

B.  T.  Whitehead,  professor. 

Herbert  T.  Brooks. 
M.  B.  Lynk. 
J.  T.  MoGiU. 

G.  W.  Hubbard. 

E.  G.  Eberle. 

William  S.Carter. 

A  Bolenbaugh,  B.  S.,  chairman 

of  faculty. 
Asa  F.  Maxwell. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  B.  S. 

Edward  Kremers. 

H.  C.  RusseU. 


6.— SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 


Auburn,  Ala  

San  Frandscq,  Cal. 
Fort  Collins,  Ckdo.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  

Chicago,  lU  

Do  

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa  


Manhattan,  Kans  

East  Lanshig,Mich.... 

Grand  Rimids,  Mich . . . 
Kansas  City >  Mo  


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Ithaca,  N.Y  

New  York,  N.Y  

College, 


Agricultural 

N.  Dak. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pullman,  Wash.. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College  of 

Vetertaiary  medicine. 

San  Frandsoo  Veterinarv  College  

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Division  of 

Veterinary  Science. 
George  Washington  University,  College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine. 
United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

Chicago  Veterinary  College  

McKmip  Veterinary  College  

Indiana  veterinary  College  

Terre  Haute  Veterinary  College  

Iowa  State  College,  Division  of  Veterinary 

Medicine. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Veter- 
inary DCT)artment. 
Mtehi^tm  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary 

Grand  Rnpids  Veterinary  College  

Kansas  City  Veterinary  College  

St.  Joseph  Veterhiary  College  

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

New  York  American  Veterinary  College, 
New  York  University. 

North  Dakota  Africultoral  College,  School 
of  Veterinary  Medidne  and  Surgery. 

Cincinnati  Veterinary  College  

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Veterhiary 
Medicine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

Washington  State  College,  Veterinary  De- 
partment. 


C.  A.  Carey. 

Charles  Keane. 
George  H.  Glover. 

David  E.  Buckingham. 

Hurlburt  Young. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
Charles  Fr^ier,  dean. 
GeorgeH.  Roberts. 
C.  L  Fleming,  dean. 
Charles  H.  Stange. 

F.  S.  Schoenleber,  professor. 

Richard  P.  Lyman. 

H.  L.  Schuh. 
S.  Stewart. 
Burton  R.  Rogers. 
Veranus  A.  Moore. 

William  J.  Coates. 

L.  van  Es. 

Louis  P.  Cook. 
David  S.  White. 

Louis  A.  Klein. 

Sofus  B.  Nelson. 
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XIII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindbroartbn  Training  Schools. 

1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.* 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Principal. 


Dapbne  

Florence  

JackaonviUe.. 
Livingston . . . 
Montgomery.. 
MoundvUle. . . 
Normal  


Troy  

Tuskegee. 


Flagstaff. 
Ten^M. . . 


ABKAMSA8. 


Conway  

PiDeBlofT.. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Areata.  

Cbico  

Fresno.  

*Lo8  Angeles  

San  Diego  

•San  Francisco.. 
♦San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara.. 


COLOBADO. 

♦Qnnnison  

OOlTNECnCUT. 

Bridgeport  

Danbory  

•New  Britain  

New  Haven  

WiUlmantic  


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


•Washington. 
•  Do  


OEOBOIA 


Athens  

MlUedgeville.. 
Valdosta  


Albion... 
Lewiston . 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale  


Charleston.. 
•Chicago  

DeKalb.... 

Macomb.... 
♦Normal  


State  Normal  School  

 do  

 do  

 do  

State  Colored  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  

Aerlcultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes. 

State  Normal  School  

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


Nmthem  Arixona  Normal  School . . 
Tempo  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School . . . 
Branch  Normal  College  (colored). 


Htunboldt  State  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
Home  Economics. 


Colorado  State  Normal  School. 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School 
State  Normal  Training  School.. 

 do  .TTrr?  

 do  

 do  


J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School  

MyrtlUa  Miner  Normal  School  (colored) 


State  Normal  School  

Oeorfia  Normal  and  Industrial  College . 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College . 


State  Normal  School . 

 do  


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  

Chicago  Normal  School  

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . 
lUinois  State  Normal  University  


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 
Women 
Women 


Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


B.  B.  Baker. 
Henry  J.  Willingham. 

C.  W.  Daugette. 
George  W.  Brock. 
J.  W7  Beverly. 
Granville  A.  Young. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

E.M.  Shackelford. 
Booker  T.  Washington. 


Rudolph  H.  H.  Blome. 
A.  J.  MaUhews. 


John  J.  Doyne. 
F.  T.  Venegar. 


N.  B.  Van  Matr& 
Allison  Ware. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Jesse  F.  MUlspaugh. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederic  Burk. 
Morris  Elmer  DaOey. 
Ednah  A.  Rich. 


James  H.  Kdley. 


Basse  E.  Howes. 
John  R.  Perkins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  MorrHl. 
Henry  T.  Burr. 


Anne  M.  Goding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jere  M.  Pound. 
M.  M.  Parks. 
R.  H.  Powell. 


George  A.  Axline. 
Geo.  H.  Black. 


D.  B.  Parkinson. 

Livincston  C.  Lord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Fehnley. 


i  Institutions  starred  (♦)  have  kindergarten  trahiing  departments. 


7834^—15 
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XIII.— Prinoipals  of  NoBiCAL  AND  EiKDBROARTBN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


1.— PUBLIC  FORMAL  SGHOOLa-Cantinued. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institutioo. 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Principal. 


Fort  Wayne., 
Indianapolis.. 
Terre  Haute.. 


IOWA. 

Shenandoah.. 


*Emporia... 

Hays  

♦Pittsburg.. 


Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort  


♦Louisville.. 
Richmond.. 


Natchitoches. 
♦New  Orleans . 


Castine  

Farmington. 
Fort  Kent. . . 

Oorham  

Lewiston.... 

KachUv^  

Presquelsle. 


MABTLAin). 


Baltimore. 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Bowie  


Frostburg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Normal  Training  School  

IiMlianapolis  Normal  School. . . 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. . 


V.'3.;tom  Normal  College . 


State  Normal  School  

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School  

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 


Western  KentuckrState  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  Persons. 

Louisville  Normal  School  

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School.. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School . . . . 


Eastern  State  Normal  School  

Farmington  State  Normal  School. . 

Madawaska  Training  School  

Western  State  Normal  School  

Lewiston  Normal  Training  School. . 
Washington  State  NormaiSchool . . 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School  


Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School  

Colored  Trainine  School  

Maryland  State  Normal  School  

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (colored). 
Maryland  State  Normal  SohooL  


♦Boston  

Do  

*Bridgewater  , 

FaU  River  

♦Fitchburg  , 

Framingham  

Hyannis  , 

Lowell  '  do 

North  Adams  '  do, 

Salem  '  do 

Westfield  do 

♦Worcester  do 


Boston  Normal  School  

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School  

Normal  Trabiing  School  

State  Normal  School  

do  

do  


mcmoAN. 

♦Detroit  

♦Kalamazoo  

♦Marquette  

♦Mount  Pleasant. , 
♦Ypsllanti  


MINNXSOTA. 


♦Duluth  

♦Mankato  

♦Moorhead  do. 


Washington  Normal  Training  School. , 

Western  State  Normal  Schod  

Northern  State  Normal  School  , 

Central  State  Normal  School  

Michigan  State  Normal  College  , 


State  Normal  School . 
do  


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Flora  Wilber. 
Marion  Lee  Webster. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


A.  H.  Speer. 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 

W.  A.  Lewis. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


H.  H.  Cherry. 
Qreen  P.  RusseU. 

Elizabeth  Breckinridge. 
John  G.  Crabbe. 


Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


Albert  F.  RichardsoiL 
WUbert  G.  MaUett. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  RusseU. 
Adelaide  V.  Fhich. 
William  L.  Powers. 
San  Lorenzo  Merriman. 


Frank  A.  Manny. 
Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
Sarah  E.  Richmond. 
D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

Edward  F.  Webb. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
James  F.  Hopkins. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
Anna  W.  Braley. 
John  G.  Thompson. 
Henry  Whittemore. 
Wm.  A.  BaldwhL 
Cyrus  A.  Durgin. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  Asbury  Pitman. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Wm.  B.  Asplnwall. 


John  F.  Thomas. 
Dwight  B.  Waldo. 
James  H.  Kaye. 
Charles  T.  Grawn. 
Charles  McKenny. 


E.  W.  Bohannon. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Wrtd. 
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1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institatfam. 


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Frincipal. 


MINNESOTA— continued 


St.  Cloud. 
♦St.  Paul.. 
♦Winona.., 


Hattiesburg  

MISSOUBL 

Cane  Girardeau... 

Jenerson  City  

Klrksville  

♦ICarvville  

•St.  Louis  

Springfield  

♦  Warrensburg   . . , 


MONTANA. 


Dillon. 


Chadron.. 
♦Kearney. 

♦Peru  

♦Wayne... 


Keene  

Plymouth. 


NXW  JSBOT. 


Elizabeth... 

Jersey  City. 
•Montolair... 

Newark.... 

PatersGQ... 
♦Trenton  


NEW  MEXICO. 


El  Rito  

Bast  Las  Vegas. 
Silver  City  


NEW  TORE. 


♦Albany  

Brockport  

♦Brooklyn  

♦Buffalo  

Cohoes  

♦Cortland  

♦Fredonia  

♦Geneseo  

Jamaica  

♦New  Palts... 
♦New  York.... 

♦OneoDta  

♦Oswego  

Plattsburg... 

♦Potsdam  

♦Rochester  

Schenectady. 
•Syracuse  

watertown. . . 

Yonkers  


State  Normal  School  

St.  Paul  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School  


Mississippi  Normal  College . 


State  Normal  School  

Lincoln  Institute  (colored) . 

State  Normal  School  

....do  

Harris  Teachers  College .... 

State  Normal  School  

.-..do..  


Montana  State  Normal  School.. 


State  Normal  School, 
do  


.do. 
.do. 


State  Normal  School . 
....do  


Normal  and  Training  School  

Teachers'  Trainine  School  

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. . 

 do  

Paterson  Normal  Training  School . 
New  Jersey  State  NonnaiSchool. . 


Spanish-American  Normal  School. 
New  Mexico  Normal  University . . , 
New  Mexico  Normal  School  


Teachers'  Training  School  .*  

State  Normal  and  Training  School  

Training  School  for  Teachers  

State  Normal  School  

Cohoes  Training  School  

State  Normal  and  Training  School  

 do  

Geneseo  State  N<Hinal  School  

Tmining  School  for  Teachers  

State  Normal  School  

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School  

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Rochester  Tr^ning  School.  

Teachers'  Training  School  

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Watertown  Traming  School  

Yonkers  Training  School  for  Teachers. . 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
C^. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


W.  A.  Shoemaker. 
L.  L.  Everly. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Joe  Cook. 


W.  S.  Deannont. 
Bei^amin  F.  Allen. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
Ira  Richardson. 
John  W.  Withers. 
Wm.  T.  Carrington.' 
Eldo  L.  Hendricks. 


J.  E.  Monroe. 


Joseph  Sparks. 
George  S.  Dick. 
D.  W.  Hayes. 
U.  S.  Conn. 


Wallace  £.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Julius  M.  Winslow. 
Joseph  H.  Bren^ger. 
Chas.  S.  ChapJn. 
W.  S.  Willis. 
Frank  W.  Smith. 
James  M.  Green. 


OttwayC.  Zta„^ 
Frank  H.  H.  Rol 
E.  L.  Enloe. 


Thomas  S.  O'Brien. 
Ali^  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  JdbnsUm. 
Daniel  Upton. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  De  W.  De  Groat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.Sturges. 
Archibald  C.  McLachlan. 
John  C.  Bliss. 
Welland  Hendrick,  acting. 
Percy  I.  Bugbee. 


Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Jeremiah  M.  Thompson. 
Edward  J.  Bonner. 
Granville  B.  Jeffers. 
J.  Edward  Banta. 
E.  Marie  Wahadt. 
Eleanor  M.  Taylor. 
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XIII. — Pbincipals  of  Normal  and  Eindbroabtbn  Training  Schools — Continued. 

I.— PUBLIC  NORlf  AL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  instf  tntkm. 


For  XDm, 
tor  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Principal. 


NOBTH  CASOUNA. 


Collowbee  

Elisabeth  City. 

Fayette  ville  

Oreenvilie  

GTeensboro  

Pembroke  

Winston  


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


EUendale. 


Hayyille.... 

Minot  

•Valley  City.. 


Akron  

Bowling  Qreen. 

Cleveland  

Columbos  

Pay  ton  

♦Kent  


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada  

Alva  

Diurant... 
Edmond . . 
LangstcQ. 


Tahlequah... 
Weatberford. 


ORBOON. 

Monmouth  


PENNSTLYANU. 


Bloomsbnrg  

California  

Clarion  

East  Stroudsburg.. 

Edinboro  

Erie  

Harrisburg  

Indiana  

Kutztown  

♦Lock  Haven  

Mansfield  

Mlllersville  

♦Philadelphia  

Do  

Beading.. 


Slippery  RocTc 
Westchester. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

♦Providence  

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Orangeburg  


Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Colored  Normal  School  

 do  

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School . 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  CoBege  

Indian  Normal  College  

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal 
School  (colored). 


North  Dakota  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School. 

State  Normal  School  

do. 


.do.. 


Perkins  Normal  School  

State  Normal  College  

Cleveland  Normal  Training  School. 

Columbus  Normal  School  

Dayton  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  


East  Central  State  Normal  School  

Northwestern  State  Normal  School  

Southeastern  State  Normal  School  

Central  State  Normal  School  

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School  

Southwestern  State  Normal  School  


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School  , 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School  

do  


•do. 


Erie  Normal  Training  School  

Teachers  Training  Scnool  

State  Normal  School  

Keystone  State  Normal  School  

Central  State  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  

 do  

Philadelphia  Normal  Soiiool  for  Qirls. . . 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy  

Normal  and  Training Schoolfor  Oirls. . . 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School, 

State  Normal  School  

....do  


Rhode  LUand  State  Normal  School. 


♦BockhiU. 


Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina. 

Wlnthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women, 
Coed... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed..., 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed... 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed..., 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Men...., 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 


A.  C.  Beynolds. 
P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Robt.  H.  Wrieht 
Julius  I.  Foust. 
H.  A.  Neal. 
S.  0.  Atkins. 


Byland  M.  Black. 

ThOB.  A.  HUlyer. 

A.  G.  Crane. 

Geo.  A.  McFarland. 


James  C.  Bay. 
Homer  B.  wHliams. 
B.  W.  Himelick. 
Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
Grace  A.  Grerae. 
John  E.  McGilvrey. 


Chas.  W.  Briles. 
Grant  B.  Grumblne. 
W.  C.  Canterbury. 
Charles  Evans. 
Tnmftn  E.  Page. 

O.  W.  Gable. 
U.  J.  Griffith. 


John  H.  Ackerman. 


D.  J.  Waller, Jr. 
Walter  S.  Hertsog. 
Amos  P.  Reese. 

E.  L.  Keinp. 
Frank  E.  Baker. 
Celestia  J.  Her^y. 
Anne  U.  Wert. 
James  E.  Ament. 
A.  C.  Rothennel. 
Charles  Lose. 
Wm.  R.  Straughn. 
P.  Munroe  Harb<M. 
J.  Eugene  Baker. 
Francis  B.  Brandt. 
Martha  A.  Seiders. 
Ezra  Lehman. 
Albert  £.  Maltby. 
George  M.  Philips. 


John  L.  Alger. 

Robert  S.  Wflkinsoo. 
David  B.  Johnson. 
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Kill. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Continued. 
1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


SOUTH 


Aberdeen.. 
♦Madison.... 
Spearfish... 
Springfield. 


Johnson  City. 

Memi>his  

Murfreesboro. 
NashYiDe  


TEXAS. 


Canyon  City.. 

Denton  

Hontsville... 
Prairie  View. 

San  Marcos. . . 


Castle  ton. 
Johnson.. 


East  Radford  

•FarmvUle  

Fredericksburg . . . 

Hampton  

♦Harrisonburg  

Petersburg  

WASHINOTON. 


BelUngham.. 

•Cheney  

♦Ellensburg.. 


WEST  TIBQINIA. 


Athens  

Fairmont. . . . 
Glenvllle.... 
Huntington. 
Institute  


Shepherdstown. 
West  Liberty..-, 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma.  

Alma  

Antigo  

Berlm  

Columbus  

Eau  Claire  

Gays  Mills  

Grand  Rapids. 

JanesviUe  

Kaukanna.  

La  Crosse  

Ladysmith  

Manitowoc  

Marinette  

Medford  

Menomonie.... 

Do  

MerrilL  


Nameofinstltiitioii. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  School  

do. 


.do. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School . . . 
West  TeniSBssee  State  Normal  School. . 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal School  for  Negroes. 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College  

North  Texas  State  Normal  College  

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute. . . 
Prairie  Vie«^  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Collese  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School . . 


State  Normal  School. 

 do  


State  Normal  School  for  Women  

 do  

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

Stato  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

(colored). 


State  Normal  School. 

 do  

 do  


Concord  State  Normal  School  

Stato  Normal  School  

 do  

Marshall  College,  State  Normal  School... 
West  Virginia  CoUegiate  Institute  (col- 
ored). 

Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School.. 
Stafo  Normal  School  


Door- Kewaunee  (bounty  Training  School 

Buffalo  County  Training  School  

Langlade  County  Trainm^  School  

Green  Lake  County  Trainme  School  

Columbia  County  Training  Schorf  

Eau  Ckdre  County  Training  School  

Crawford  County  Training  school  

Wood  County  Training  School  

Rock  County  Training  School  

Outagamie  County  Training  School  

State  Normal  School  

Rusk  County  Training  School  

Manitowoc  County  Training  School  

Marinette  County  Training  School  

Taylor  County  Irainlng  School  

Dunn  County  Training  School  

Stout  Institute  

Lincoln  County  Training  School  


For  men, 
for  wo- 
men ,  or 
ooeducar 


Prfaidpal. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed- 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women, 
Women. 
Women, 

Coed.... 

Women , 

Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


WUlis  £.  Johnson. 
J.  W.  Heston. 
Fayette  L.  Cook. 
Gustav  G.  Wenzlafl. 


Sidney  G.  Giibreeth. 
John  W.  Brister. 
R.  L.  Jones. 
William  J.  Hale. 


R.  B.  Cousins. 
W.  H.  Bruce. 
H.  F.  EsUlL 
Ed.  L.  Blackshear. 

C.  E.  Evans. 


Charles  A.  Adams. 
Archibald  G.  Peaks. 


John  P.  McConnell. 
Joseph  L.  Jarman. 
E.  H.  Russell. 

H.  B.  Frissell. 

Julian  A.  Burruss. 

James  H.  Johnston. 


C^eorge  W.  Nash. 
N.  D.  Showalter. 
W.  E.  Wilson. 


L.  B.  Hm. 
Joseph  Rosier. 

O.  I.  Woodley. 
Byrd  Prillerman. 

Thomas  C.  Miller. 
John  C.  Shaw» 


J.  A.Elchinger. 
H.  jr.  Lif'lK'nbcrg. 
W.  E.  Swit/.T. 
C.  n.  TjumbcrUm. 
S.  M.  Thomas. 

F.  K.  Ja;\stad. 

G.  K.  Pnitt. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 
Frank  J .  Lmvili. 
lAiQ,  G.  Siliussinaiui, 
Fassett  A.  Cotton. 
R.  H.  Bums. 

Fred  Christiansen. 
A.  M.  Olson. 
J.  H.  Whceiock. 
G.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 
W.A.Clark. 


Di( 
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XIII. — Principals  op  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Continued. 
1.— PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Contlinied. 


Location. 


Name  of  insUtution. 


For  men. 
for  wo- 
men, or 
coeduca- 
tional. 


Principal. 


WISCONSIN— continoed. 

^Milwaukee  

Monroe  

New  London  

Oahkosh  

Phillips  

Platteville  

Reedsburff  

Rhinelanaer  

Rice  Lake  

Richland  Center  

River  Falls  , 

St.  Croix  Falls  

Stevens  Point  

Superior  

Viroqua  

Waosau  

Wautoma  

Whitewater  


State  Normal  School  

Green  County  Training  School  

Waupaca  County  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School  

Price  County  Training  School  

State  Normal  School  

Sauk  County  Training  School  

Oneida  County  Trainmg  School. . . 

Barren  County  Training  School  

Richland  County  Traizung  School . . 

State  Normal  School  

Polk  County  Training  School  

State  Normal  School  

Suporior  State  Normal  School  

Vernon  County  Training  School. . . 
Marathon  County  Traming  School , 
Waushara  County  Training  School 
State  Normal  School  


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Carroll  O.  Pearse. 
C.  H.  Deitz. 

C.  B.  Stanley. 
John  A.  H.  Keith. 

D.  A.  Swartz. 
W.  J.  Sutherland. 
W.  E.  Smith. 

B.  M.Dresden. 
George  M.  Snodgrass. 
A.A.Thomson. 
James  W.  Crabtree. 

C.  W.  Monty. 
John  F.Sims. 
V.  E.  McCaskill. 
A.R.Smith. 

O.  E.  Wells. 
O.  E.  Dafoo. 
Albert  H.  Yoder. 


2-PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Pea  Ridge,  Ark  

Denver,  Colo  

New  Haven,  Conn  

Madison,  Fla  , 

Chicago/ill  , 

OjSPark,m  

Angola.  Ind  

Danville,  Ind  

Indianapolis,  Ind  , 

Do  

Marion,  Ind  

Muncie.Ind  

Bloomfield,  Iowa  

Nickerson,  Kans  

Lexington,  Ky  

Louisa,  Ky  

Boston,  Mass  

Do  

Cambridge,  Mass  

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 

Madison,  Minn  

New  Ulm,  Minn  , 

Fremont,  Nebr  , 

Santee,  Nebr  

Charlotte,  N.C  

Franklinton.N.C  

Raleigh.N.C  

Wood  ville,  Ohio  

Cheyney,Fa.  , 

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Charleston,  S.C  , 

Lancaster,  S.C  , 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.... 

Memphis,  Tenn  

Morristown,  Tonn  

Commerce,  Tex  

Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va 

Smoot,  W.  Va  

Milwaukee,  Wb  

St.  Francis,  Wis  


Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College  

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School, 
New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

Florida  Normal  Institute  

American  Colleee  of  Physical  Education. 

Concordia  Teachers 

Tri-StateCoUeKe... 

Central  Normal  O   

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis  

Normal  College  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union. 

Marion  Normal  Institute  

Muncie  Normal  Institute  

Normal  and  Solentiflc  Institute  

Nickerson  College  , 

Chandler  Normal  School  (colored)  

Kentucky  Normal  College  , 

Boston  Normal  School  ofGjrmn&stlcs . . . . 

Posse  Normal  School  of  G  3nnnastk4  

Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. . . . 

Lutheran  Normal  School  , 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College  

Fremont  Normal  School  

San  too  Normal  Training  School  (Indian) , 

Rowan  Normal  Industrial  Institute  

Albion  Academy  (colored)  

St.  Augustine's  School  (colored)  , 

Wood  ville  Lutheran  Normal  School  

Cheyney  Training  School  (colored)  

Oratz  College  (Hebrew  Normal)  

Avery  Norm^  Institute  (colored)  

Lancaster  Normal  and  Graded  School 
(colored^. 

Lutheran  Normal  School  

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  (colored)  — 
Morristown  Normal  Academy  (colored). , 

East  Texas  Normal  College  

Storer  College  (colOTed)  

Oroonbrier  Normi^  School  

National  German- American  Teachers' 

Seminarv. 
Catholic  Normal  School  


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Women. 
Coed... 

Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed..-, 
Coed... 
Coed . . . , 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men..... 


S.C.  Parish. 
Fred  Dick. 
Ernst  H.  Arnold. 

W.  B.Cato. 
Morey  A.  Wood. 
W.  C.  Kohn. 
Littleton  M.  SnilT. 
J.  W.  Laird. 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
Emil  Rath. 

A.  Jones. 
M.  D.  Kelly. 

H.  C.  Brown. 
E.  B.  Smith. 
Frederick  J.  Werkhig. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

Frank  7.  Bom. 
K.  Lokensgard. 
A.  \ckerman. 
W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Alfred  L.  RiMs. 
C.  S.  Somervuie. 
John  A.  Savage. 
A.  B.  Hunter. 
K.  Hemminghaus. 
Leslie  P.  Hill. 
Henry  M.  Speaker. 

I.  Newton  Owen. 
M.  D.  Lee. 

Z.  J.  Ordal. 
Ludwig  T.  Larsen. 
Judson  S.  HiU. 
W.  L.  Mayo. 
Henry  T.  McDonald. 
L.  O.  Haynes. 
Max  GrlBDsch. 

J.  M.  Kaael. 
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XII  I. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Eindbrgartbn  Training  Schools — Continued. 

8.— KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
(For  kind«rgart€D  departments  in  nonnal  schools  see  names  of  institutions  starred  (*)  in  list  1.) 


Location. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


MobUe,  Ala  

Berkeley,  Cai  

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pasadena,  CaL  

Greeley,  Colo.  


Bridgeport,  Ccnn. . 

Do  

Wilmington,  Del... 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Do  


Do  

Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
Atlanta,  Ga  

Do  


Columbus,  Ga.. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga.. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii . 
Chicago,  ni  

Do  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


oapolis,  Ind.. 
South  Bend,  Ind.. 

Valparaiso,  Ind  

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Dee  Moines,  Iowa  

Holton,  Kans  

New  Orleans,  La.  

Baltimore,  ltd  

Boston,  Mass.  

Do!  

Do  

Do  

Cambridge,  Mass  

North  Adams,  Mass. . 


Springfield,  M^ai 
Alma,Mf  • 


AuiMk,  MicAi. . ........ 

BigRanids,  Mich.... 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Muskegon,  Mich  


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  City,  Mo 
Fremont.  Nebr.. 


Omaha,  ifeibr 
University  PLaoe,  Nebr. 

East  Orange,  N.  J  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Buffalo,  N.  y  

H«rklmer,  N.  Y  

New  York  (Brooklyn).. 
Do  


Name  of  institution. 


Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for 
Teachers. 

Mobile  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Barnard  Kindergarten  Trainmg  School  

Golden  Gate  Free  Kindecwten  Normal  School  ^ 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kfaidergarten  Department,  the  State  Teachers 
College. 

Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Training 
School. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kfaidergarten 

Training  School. 
Miss  Deaman's  Training  School  for  Elindergart- 

ners. 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  Department,  Howard  University 
(colored). 

Kindergarten  Department,  Lucy  Webb  Hayes 

Training  School. 
Kindergarten  Department,  State  (JoUege  for 

Women. 

Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  and  Elementary 

SohooL 

Kindergarten  Department,  Atlanta  University 
(colored). 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  TrainingSchool . . . 
Kindergarten  Department,  Training  Bchool  at 

La  Grange  Settlement. 
Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Association 


Training  School. 
HonoluluTree 


 Kindergarten  Trafaiing  School  

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  

Kindergarten  Department,  School  of  Education, 
Chicago  University. 

Kfaider^tften  Colleg^te  Institute  of  Chicago  , 

National  Kindergarten  College  

Pestaloui-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School,. 

The  Teachers'  (College  of  Indianapolis  

The  South  Bend  Trafaiing  School  

Kindergarten  department .  Valparaiso  University . 
Kindergarten  departmeni,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College. 

Kindergarten  department,  Drake  University  

Kindergarten  department,  (Campbell  University.. 

Kindergarten  department,  Tulane  University  

Aflordby  Kindergarten  Ncmnal  School  

Froebel  School  oiKindergarten  Normal  Classes. . . 

Miss  NiePs  Training  School  for  Kindergartners  

The  Perry  Kindweuten  Normal  School  

Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Trafaiing  School . . . 

Lesley  Normal  School  

Kindergarten  department^ark  Hopkins  School, . 

Springfleld  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  department,  Alma  College  

Kindergarten  department,  Ferris  Institute  

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  department.  City  Normal  Training 
School. 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  Association,  Normal 
School. 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  department,  Fremont  College  

Kindergarten  department,   Omaha  Teachers 

Traixung  School. 
Kindergarten  department,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 

University. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet's  Kindergarten  Normal 
TrainingSchool. 

Kindergarten  department,  Carroll  Robbins 
Trafaiing  School. 

Training  School  of  Buffalo  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. 

Kindergarten  department,  Folts  Mission  Insti- 
tute. 

Kinderrarten   department,   Adelphi  Normal 

School  for  Kindergartners. 
School  of  Kindergarten  Trafaiing,  Pratt  Institute. . 


Principal. 


Agnes  M.  Wilson. 

A.  Elizabeth  Johnston. 
Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Anna  M.  Stovall. 
Ada  May  Brooks. 
Elisabeth  Maud  CannelL 

MaryC.  MUls. 

Fannie  A.  Smith. 

Elisabeth  Beaman. 

Misses  Lippincott  and  Baker. 
Martha  MacLear. 

Nfaia  M.  Whitman. 

Mabel  Wheeler. 

WUlette  A.  Allen. 

Gertrude  H.  Ware. 

Edwina  Wood. 
Charlotte  A.  Wfaig. 

Hortense  M.  Orcutt. 

Frances  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 

Eva  B.  Whltmore. 
Elisabeth  Harrison. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Hegner 
Mrs.  Elisa  A.  Blakcr. 
Mrs.  Alma  O.  Ware. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hemstock. 


Bessie  M.  Park. 

Margaret  H.  Leonard. 
Elizabeth  Silkman. 
Annie  C.  Rust. 
HaiTiet  Niel. 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Perry. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Wolfard. 
Mrs.  E.  Graeme  Graves. 
Hattie  Twitchell. 
(^aroleen  Robinson. 
S.  Mary  Holdridge. 
Clara  wheeler. 
Maijorie  Kinnan. 

Stella  L.  Wood. 

Elizabeth  Moss. 
Eva  Mixer. 

Mrs.  Orietta  S.  Chittenden. 
Lilian  Beach. 
Cora  Webb  Peet 
Bertha  M.  Barwis. 
Ella  C.  Elder. 
Amy  Quackenbush. 
Anna  E.  Harvey. 
Alice  Fitts. 


I  Has  become  a  department  in  State  Normal  School  at  San  Franofsoo. 
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XIII. — Pbinoipals  op  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Continued. 

3.— KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Prittc^xd. 


New  York,  N.  Y  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Athens,  Ohio  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Do  

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Columbus,  Ohio  

Oberlhi,  Ohio  

Toledo,  Ohio  

Portland,  Oreg  

Hairisbure,  Pa.  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  

GreenvUle,  8.  C  

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Nashville,  Tenn  

Dallas,  Tex  

Fort  Worth,  Tex  

8an  Antonio,  Tex  

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

Norfolk,  Va  

Richmond,  Va  


Kindergarten  normal  department,  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School. 

Training  School  of  the  Froebel  League  

Jennv  Hunt^  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Hamette M.  Mills  Kindergarten TrainingSchool. . 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association  Tralninf 
School. 

Kindergarten  department.  Hunter  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Kindergarten  department,  Teadiezs  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Kindergarten  department,  Ohio  University  

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association  Training 
School. 

Kindergarten  department,  Cincinnati  Mission- 
ary Training  School. 

Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School  

Oberlin  Kinderearten  Training  School  

Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Traininfi;  School  

Elizabeth  K.  Matthews  Ncnmal  Traming  School. . 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Froebellian  School  for  Women  

Miss  Hart's  Trafaihig  School  

Kindergarten  Department,  Temple  University. . . 

Kindergarten  Department,  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  Colfax  School  No.  1. 

Kindergarten  Department,  Greenville  Female 
College. 

Knoxville  Kindergarten  Training  Class  

Kindergarten  department,  Methodist  Training 
School. 

Dallas  Free  Kindergarten  Training  Sdiool  and 
Industrial  Association. 

Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Training  School  

San  Antonio  Kindergarten  Training  School  

Kindergarten  Department,  University  of  Utah. . . 

Kindergarten  Association  Training  School  

Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergartners  


B.  B.  Lang- 


Mrs.  Marlon 

tetteL 
Jenny  Hunter. 
Harriette  M.  Mills. 
Laura  Fisher. 

Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Patty  Smith  HiU. 

Constance  T.  McLeod* 
Lillian  H.  Stone. 

LotUe  M.  Sinnett 

Netta  Paris. 
Elizabeth  N.  Samuel. 
Bertha  £.  Montgomery. 
Mary  E.  Law. 
Elizabeth  K.  Matthews. 
Evelyn  Barrington. 
Emily  D.  Wrigit. 
C.  M.  C.  Hart. 
Lucinda  P.  MaoKensie. 
Alice  Parker. 

Kitty  T.Perrin. 


Kate  Hackney. 

Katherine  Montgomery. 

Elizabeth  Hammers. 
Rachel  Plummer. 
Rose  Jones. 
Lilian  Wadsworth. 
Lucy  S.  Coleman. 


XIV. — Superintendents  op  Schools  for  the  Bund. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent. 


Talladega,  Ala  

Do  

LitUe  Rock,  Ark  

Do  

Berkeley,  Cal  

San  Francisco  (1526  Cal- 
ifornia St.).  Cal. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn  

Do  

St.  AugusUne,  Fla  

Do  

Macon,  Ga  

Do  

Gooding,  Idaho  

Chicago,  lU  

Jacksonville,  111  

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Vinton,  Iowa  

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Louisville,  Ky  

Do  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

Portland,  Me  

Overlea,Hd  

Do..  

Watertown,  Mass  


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  

Alabama  School  for  the  Neero  Deaf  and  Blind  . . . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  (colored)  

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  

San  Francisco  Association  for  the  Blind.  

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blhid  

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blhid  

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  (department 
of  trades). 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored) 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored)  

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind... . 

Chicago  Public  Schools  for  the  Bltad  

Illinois  School  for  the  Bltad  

Indiana  School  for  the  Bltad  

Iowa  College  for  the  Bltad  

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Bltad  

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Bltad. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Bltad  (colored). 

LouL«!iana  State  School  for  the  Bltad  

Maine  Institution  for  the  Bltad  

Maryland  School  for  the  Bltad  

Maryland  School  fdr  the  (Colored  Bltad  and  Deaf. 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Bltad. 


Josegh  S.  Ganly. 

John  H.  Htaemon. 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Jackson. 
L.  E.  Milli^. 
Mrs.  Myer  Friedman. 

W.  K.  Argo. 
Geo.  H.  Marshall. 
R.  E.  Colby. 

A.  H.  Walker. 
Do. 

G.  F.  Oliphant. 

Do. 

W.  E.  Taylor. 
John  B .  Curtis. 

H.  C.  Montgomery. 
George  S.  Wilson. 
George  D.  Eaton. 
Grace  N.  Roseberry. 
Susan  B.  Merwta. 

Do. 

G.  C.  Huckaby. 
J.  Calvta  Knapp. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 
Do. 

Edward  E.  Alien. 
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Locatian. 


Name  of  instltutioo. 


Superintendent. 


Detroit,  Mich... 
Lansing,  Weh.. 
Saginaw.  Hich.. 
Faribaalt,  Minn 
Jaolcson.  Miu... 
St,  Louis, Mo... 
Boulder,  Mcnt 


Nebraska  City,  Nebr.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  

Newark,  N.  J  

Sunounit,  N.  J  


Alamogordo,  N.  Mez. . . 

Batavia,N.V  

Brooklyn  (84th  St.  and 

13th  Ave.),  N.  Y. 
New  York  (Univeraity 

Ave,),  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y  


Do. 


Prince  Bay,  N.  Y.. 

Baleigh,N.C  

Do  

Bathgate,  N.  Dak.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
Cohunbos,  Ohio — 
Huakqgee,  Okla.... 

Taft,0icla  

Salem,  Oreg  

Overbrook,  Pa  


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  

Cedar  Springs,  S.C.. 
Do  


Oarv,  8.  Dak  

Naahvnie,  Tcnn.. 

Do  

Austin,  Tex.  


Do  

Ogden,  Utah.  

Brattleboro,  Vt  

Newport  News,  Va . 


Staunton,  Va  

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Bomney,  W.  Va.., 
JanesviUe,  Wis.... 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Baolne,  W^  


Detroit  Public  School  for  Blind  

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  

Michigan  Employment  Institntioa  for  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  

Mississippi  Institute  I6r  the  Blind.  

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  

Public  School  Claases  for  Blind  

.....do  

International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  lor 

the  Blind  (Arthur  Home). 

New  Mexico  InsUtute  for  the  Blind  

New  York  State  School  for  the  BUnd  

International  Sunshine  Society,  Department  for 

the  Blind. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  BUnd  


New  York  Institute  Hot  the  Bduoation  of  the 
BUnd. 

PubUc  School  Classes  for  BUnd  Children  

St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum  

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (colored) . 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  BUnd  

Cinchxnati  School  for  the  Blind  

Qeveland  School  for  the  Blind  

Ohio  State  School  for  the  BUnd  

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored). . 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  BUnd  

Penud-ylvania  Instituticn  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  BUnd. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
South  Carolbia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd. 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
(colored). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  BUnd  

Tennessee  School  for  the  BUnd  

Tennessee  School  for  the  BUnd  (colored)  

Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  BUnd  Colored 
Youths. 

State  School  for  the  Blind.  

Utah  School  for  the  BUnd  

Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  BUnd  

Vireinla  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Cnildren. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd  

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  

West  Virghiia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BUnd. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  BUnd  

Day  School  for  the  Blind  

...do  


Fannys.  Fletcher. 
C.  E.  Holmes. 
Frank  O.  Putnam. 
James  J.  Dow. 
R.  S.  Curry. 
S.  M.  Green. 
H.  J.  Menxemer,  M.  A. 
N.  C.  Abbott. 
Henry  Snyder. 
Janet  G.  Paterson. 
Welch. 


R.  R.  Pratt. 

C.  A.  Hamilton.  M.  A.  . 
Mrs.  Grace  McMullen. 

Sister  M.  Bertrand. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

Gertrude  E.  Bingham. 
Rev.  M.  J.  FiUpatrkk. 
John  R.  Ray,  mTa. 
Do. 

B.  P.  Chappie. 
Bstella  Lawes. 
R.  B.  Irwin. 
Horace  C.  Maurer. 
O.  W.  Stewart. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 
E.  T.  Moores. 
OUn  H.  Burritt 

Thos.  S.  MeAloney. 
N.  F.  WaUcer,  LL.  D. 
Do. 

Mis.  LeUa  M.  Curl. 
John  V.  Armstrong. 
Do. 

J.  I.  Donaldson. 

E.  E.  Bramlette. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  M.  A. 
Helen  O.  Throckmorton. 
WilUamC.  Bitter. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
W.  B.  Hull. 
Parley  De  Berry. 
J.  T.  llooper. 
Carrie  B.  Levy. 
Catherine  M.  Light. 


XV. — SUPBRINTENDBNTS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DeAF. 
l.-STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Super  hitendent. 


TaUadega,  Ala  

Do  

Tucson.  Ari£  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Do  

Berkeley,  Cal  

Cokirado  Springs,  Cok> 

Hartford.  Conn  

Mystic,  CODB.  

Washington,  D.  C  

Do  

Do  

St.  Augustine,  Fla  

Do  


Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  

Alabama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . . . 
University  of  Arizona,  Department  for  the  Deaf.. 

Arkansas  I)eaf-Mute  Institute  

Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute  (colored)  

OUifomia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf  

Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  

CkHumbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  

GaUaudet  CoUege  f6r  the  Deaf  i  

KendaU  School  for  the  Deaf  i  

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (colored) . 


Howard  OrifDn. 
Isaac  B.  Gardner. 
Do. 

L.  E.  Milligan. 
W.  K.  Argo. 
Frank  R.Wheeler,  M. 
Tobias  BriU. 
Percival  HaU,  M.  A. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  H.  WaUcer.  , 
Do.  > 


>  Department  of  (Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
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Cave  Spring,  Qa  

Do  

Gooding,  Idaho  

Jacksonville,  111  

Indianapolis.  Ind . . . 
Council  Blufls,  Iowa. 

Olathe,  Kans  

Danville,  Ky  

Do......  

Baton  Bouse,  La  

Portland,  Me  

Frederick,  Md  

Overlea,  Md  

Beverly,  Mass  

Northampton,  _ 
Bandolph,  Mass 

Flint,  Mich  

Farioaolt,  Minn  

Jackson,  Hiss  

Do..  

Fulton,  Mo  

Do  

Boulder,  Mont  , 

Omaha,  Nebr  , 

Trenton,  N.  J  

Santa  Fe.N.Mez  

Albany,  N.  Y  , 

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Malone,  N.Y  

New  York  («ML«dng- 
ton  Ave.),  N.  y7^ 

New  York  (Fort  Wash- 
ington Ave.  and  W. 
im  St.),  N.  Y. 

Bochester/N.  Y  

Borne,  N.Y  

Westchester,  N.  Y  

Morganton,  N.  C  

Baleigh.N.C  

DevibLake.  N.  Dak... 

Columbus.  Ohio  , 

Sulphur,  Okla  

Taft,  Okla  

Salem.  Oreg  

Philadelphia  (Behnont 

and  Monument 

Av68.)  Pa. 
Philadelphia'  (Mount 

Airy),TPa. 
Pittsburgh  (Brookline), 

Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa  

Swissvale  (Edgewood 
Park),  Pa. 

Providence,  B.  I  

Cedar  Sfving,  S.  C  

Do  

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.... 

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Do  

Austin,  Tex  

Do  

Ogden,  Utah  

Brattleboro,  Vt  

Newport  News,  Va  

Staunton,  Va  

Vancouver,  Wash  

Bomney,  W.  Va  

Delavan,  Wis  


Name  of  institatioo. 


Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored)  

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.... 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  , 

Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored)  

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  

Maine  School  for  the  Deaf  

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  

Maryland  School  for  the  Ck>lored  Blind  and  Deaf.. 
New  England  Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. . 

Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf »  

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  , 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (coTored)  

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  , 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf  (colored)  

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instmotkm  of 
the  Deaf. 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  tha  Im> 

proved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.^ 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. . 
Association  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 

Mutes.i 

New  York  Institution  fbr  the  Instmotioii  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Motes. . . 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Motes. . . . 
St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instmo- 

tion  or  Deaf  Mutes.i 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  

State  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  (colored). 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf  

Oklahoma  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf  

Institute  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored). 

Oregon  School  for  Deaf  

Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  C!hll- 

dren  Before  They  Are  of  Sdiool  Age. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
De  Paul  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  i  

Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Bhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf  

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
(colored). 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  

Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  (colored)  

Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  BUxid  Colored 
Youths. 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  

Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  

Virginia  State  School  for  Cok>red  Deaf  and  Blind 
Cnildren. 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  

State  School  for  the  Deaf  

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Wisconsin  State  School  for  the  Deaf  


Principal. 


Wesley  O.  Connor. 
Do. 

W.  E.Taylor.  M.  A. 
Charles  P.  GiUett. 
Bichard  O.  Johnson. 
Henry  W.  Bothert. 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Herman. 
Au^tus  Bogers. 

W.  S.  Holmes. 
Elizabeth  B.  Taylor. 
T.  C.  Forrester. 
John  F.  Bledsoe. 
Louise  Upham. 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  L.  H.  D. 
J.  P.  E.  O'ConneU. 
Luther  L.  Wri^it. 
James  N.  Tate.  LL.  D. 
Richmond  S.  Dobyns. 
Do. 

J.  Stuart  Morrison. 
Do. 

H.  J.  Mensemer,  M.  A. 
Frank  W.  Booth. 
John  P.  Walker. 
W.  O.  Connor.Jr.,  M.  A. 
Qolncy  MoGoiie. 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Borka. 

Edward  C.  Bider. 
Harris  Taylor. 

Enoeh  Henry  Carrier. 


Z.  F.  Westervelt,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Graver,  M.  A. 
BoseA.  Fagan. 

E.  McKay  Goodwin. 
Johns.  Bay,  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Jones,  M.  A. 
J.  W.  Blattner,  M.A. 
J.  B.  Johnson. 
E.S.TUUn^iaflt. 
Mary  S.  Garrett. 


A.  L.  E.  Ctootv. 

Sfeter  Mary  Cecilia. 

Kate  H.  Fish. 

Wm.  N.  Bart,  Ph.  D. 

Edwin  G.  Hard,  M.  A. 
N.F.  Walker,  LL.D. 
Do. 

Howard  W.  Simpsoo. 
Thomas  L.  Moees. 
Do. 

J.  I.  Donaldson. 

G.  F.  Urbantke. 
Frank  M.  Drig0,M.A. 
Helen  G.  Throckmorton. 
Wm.  C.  Bitter. 

W.  A.  Bowles. 
Thomas  P.  Clarke. 
Parley  De  Berry. 
E.  W.  Walker. 


^  Bdiool  is  under  private  management,  but  receives  State  pupils. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal  

Oakland,  Cal  

Macon,  Qa  

Chicago  (40th  St.  and 

Belmont  Ave.),  CI. 

Chinchuba,  La  

Baltimore  (851  HoUins 

St.),  Md. 
BaUimore  (Irvington), 

Kensington,  Md  

West  Medford,  Mass.... 

North  Detroit,  Mich. . . 

Joplin,  Mo  

St.  Louis  ( Vandeventer 
Ave.  and  Westmin- 
ster Place),  Mo. 

St.  Louis  (901 N.  Garri- 
son Ave.),  Mo. 

Tamworth,N.  H  

New  York (634  W.  187th 
St.),  N.  Y. 

New  Ywk  (1  Mount 
Morris  Park  W.), 
N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  (1605  Madi- 
son Road),  Ohio. 

Cincinnati  (321  6th 
Ave.  E.),  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  (1803  Vhie 
St.).  Pa. 

PhilodelE^  (Torres- 
dale).  Pa. 

Lead,  S.  Dak  

St.  Francis,  Wis  


Name  of  institution. 


Holden  Ilome  Oral  School  for  Deaf  

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children  

Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf  

Chinchuba  Deaf-Mute  Institute  

F.  Knapp's  English  and  German  Institute  

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  for  the  Deaf  

Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Children  

Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children  

Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaf-Mute  Institute  

Joplin  School  for  Deaf  

Central  Institute  

St.  Joseph  Deaf  Mute  Institute  

Davidson  School  of  Individual  Instruction  

Reno  Margulies  School  for  the  Deaf  

Wrl^it  Oral  School  

Miss  Breckinridge's  School  

Notre  Dame  School  for  the  Deaf  

Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  for  Deaf 
Mutes. 

Forrest  Hall  Oral  Sdiool  

Black  Hills  School  for  the  Deaf  

St.  John's  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes  


Principal. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Holden. 
Sister  M.  Louis. 
Laura  L.  Arbaug^. 
Annie  M.  Larkin. 

Rev.  James  H.  Blenk. 
Wm.  A.  Knapp. 

Sister  M.  Michael. 

Anna  C.  Reinhardt. 
Henrietta  Morrison. 
Rev.  Wm.  Gielow. 
Katherine  R.  Fulton. 
Ethel  M.  HUliard. 


Sister  M.  Borgia. 

S.  G.  Davidson.  M.  A. 
Mrs.  A.  Reno  Margulies. 

John  Dutton  Wright,  M.  A. 


Mary  S.  Breckinridge. 

Sister  Cornelia. 

Sister  M.  (^armella. 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Anderson. 

Miss  F.  L.  Willhoyte. 
Rev.  M.  M.  Gerend. 


XVI. — SUPBRINTBNDBNTS  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  FbEBLE-MiNDED. 
1.— STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Superintendent. 


Eldridge,Cal. 
Ridge,  Colo... 


Lakeville,  Coon. . . 

Lincohi,  111  

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Olenwoodjiowa. . 
Winfield,  Kans. . . 
Frankfort,  Ky  


West  Pownal,  Me.... 
Owings MAIS,  Md.... 
Baldwinsville,  Mass.. 

Waverley,  Mass  

Wrentham,  Mass  

Lai>eer,  Mich  

Faribault,  Mhm  


Marshall,  Mo.. 


Boulder,  Mont. 
Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Laconja,N.  H. 
Skilhnan,  N.  J. 
Vhieland,  N.  J. 


Do  

Newark,  N.  Y  

New  York  (Randalls 
Island),  N.Y. 

Rome,  N.  Y  

Sonyea,N.  Y  


Sonoma  State  Home  

State  Home  and  Training  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives. 

Connecticut  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded. . 

Lincoln  State  Schooland  Colony  

Indian  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  

Iowa  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  

State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  

Kentucky  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren. 

Maine  School  for  Feeble-Minded  

Maryland  Trainine  School  for  Feeble-Minded  

Hospital  Cottages  for  Children »  

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  

Wrentham  State  School  

Michigan  Home  and  Training  School  

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Colony 
for  Epileptics. 

Missouri  Colony  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Epilep- 
tics. 

Montana  Training  School  for  Backward  (Children . 
Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. . . 

New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded  

New  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics  

New  Jersey  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women. 

The  Training  School  at  Vlneland,  New  Jersey . . . . 

New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.. .«  


Wm.  J.  G.  Dawson,  M.  D. 
A.  P.  Busey,  M.  D. 

Chas.  T.  La  Monro,  M.  D. 
Thos.  H.  Leonard.  M.  D. 
Georee  S.  BUss,  M:.  D. 
Geo.  Mogridge,  M.  D. 
F.  C.  Cave,  M.  D. 
H.  C.  Kehoe,  M.  D. 

Carl  J.  Hedin,  M.  D. 
Frank  W.  Keating,  M.  D. 
H.  W.  Page,  M.  D. 
Walter  E.  Fernald.  M.  D. 
Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.  D. 
H.  A.  Haynee.M.  D. 
A.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D. 

R.  P.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

H.  J.  MeuEemer,  M.  A. 
W.  S.  Fast^.  D. 
Benjamin  w.  Baker,  M.  D. 
David  F.  Weeks.  M.  D. 
Madeleine  A.  HaJlowell. 

E.  R.  Johnstone. 
Ethan  A.  Nevin. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy. 

Charles  Bernstein,  M.  D. 
W.  T.  Shanahan. 


■  Receives  epfleptio  chUdren  as  well  as  other  classes  needing  hospital  treatment  and  care. 
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1.— STATE  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Snperintendent. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ThieUs.N.  Y.... 
Kinston,  N.C.... 
Grafton,  N.  Dak. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Enid,  Okla  

Elwyn,  Pa  


Polk,  Pa  

Spring  City,  Pa. 


Slocum,  R.  I  

Redfield.  S.  Dak. 
Provo,  Utah  


Medical  Lake.  Wash. , 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Lander,  Wyo  


Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Kinded 
Children. 

Letch  worth  Village  

Caswell  Training  School  

Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  

....do  

....do  

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic. 

Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  

State  School  and  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  

State  Mental  Hospital:  Department  for  Feeble- 
Minded,  Noninsane.  and  Epileptics. 

State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  

Wisconsin  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  

Wyoming  School  for  Defectives  


O.  H.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Charles  S.  Little,  M.  D. 

C.  Banks  McNairy,  M.  D. 
A.  R.  T.Wvlie.M.  D. 
E.J.  Emerfck,M.  D. 
Wm.  L.  KendaU,  M.  D. 
Martin  W.  Barr,  M.  D. 

J.  M.  Murdoch,  M.  D. 

George  C.  Signor. 

Joseph  H.  Ladd,  M.  D. 
J.  K.  Kutnewsky. 

D.  H.  Calder,  M.  D. 

S.  C.  Woodnill. 

Alfred  W.  Wilmarth,  M.  D. 

Charles  E.  Lane,  M.  D. 


2.— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Godfrey,  111  

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Farmdale,  Ky. . 
Baltimore,  Md.. 

Amherst,  Mass.. 
Barre,  Mass  


Boston  (80  Hanmiond 

St.),  Mass. 

Halilax,  Mass  

Detroit,  Mich  

Kalamazoo  (Comstock 

P.  O.).  Mich. 

Northfield,  Minn  

St.  Charles,  Mo  


St.  Louis  (3809  Flad 

Ave.),  Mo. 
Cranbury,  N.  J  


Haddonfleld,  N. 
Orange,  N.  j  


South  Orange.  N.  J  

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  . . . 

CamiUus,  N.  Y  

Newburgh,  N.  Y  

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Walden,  N.  Y  

Berwyn  (The  Maples), 
Pa. 

Lansdowne,  Pa  


Philadelphia  (4815  War- 
rington Ave.),  Pa. 

Philadelphia  (3412  San- 
som  St.).  Pa. 

Sharon  Hill,  Pa  

Murfreesboro,  Tenn  

Austin,  Tex  

Falls  Church,  Va  


Jefferson,  Wis  

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Watertown,  Wis... 


"Beverly  Farm"  Home  and  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  Children. 

Powell  School  for  Backward  and  Mentally 
Deficient  Children. 

The  Stewart  Home  and  School  

"Gelst on  Heights"  Private  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Home  School  for  Backward  Children  and  Youth. . 
"  Elm  Hill "  Private  Home  and  Sohoolfor  Feeble- 
Mhided. 

Home  School  for  Sx)eclal  Children  


Standish  Manor  School  

Reed  School  for  Nervous  and  Backwa^  Children. 

St.  Anthony's  School  for  Feeble-Minded  and 
Backward  Children. 

The  Baker  School  

Emmaus  Asylum  for  Epileptics  and  Feeble- 
Minded. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children  of  Retarded 
Mentality. 

''The  Larches"  Educational  Sanitarium  for 

Mental  Defectives. 

Bancroft  Training  School  

S^in  School  for  Children  Who  Deviate  from  the 

Normal. 

School  for  Backward  Children  

Binghamton  Training  School  

HillCrMt  School  

The  Sycamore  Farm  Home  School  

MLss  Copeland's  School  for  Mentally  Deficient 
Children. 

Goodale  Manor  School  

The  Latshaw  School  


The  Brookwood  School  for  Nervous  and  Back- 
ward Children. 

The  Biddle  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward 
Children. 

The  Latshaw  School  


Miss  McGrew's  School  for  Boys  of  Defective 
MentaUtv. 

Bristol-Nelson  Physiological  School  for  Nervous 
and  Backward  (Jhildren. 

Texas  Training  School  for  Defectives  and  Sanita- 
rium for  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Gundrv  Home  and  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  and  Epileptics. 

The  St.  Ck)letta  Institute  

<'Oak  Leigh"  Educational  Sanitarium  

Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 
and  Epileptics. 


Wm.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Velura  E.  Powell,  M.  D. 

John  P.  Stewart.  M.  D. 
Samuel  J.  Fort,  M.  D. 

Frances  J.  Herriok. 
George  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Elizabeth  L.  Monlton. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Dresser. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Reed. 
Sister  M.  Vincent. 

Laura  B.  Baker. 

Rev.  J.  W.  FrankenfehL 

Fanny  A.  ComptoD. 

Mrs.  Elise  (Gordon. 

E.  A.  Farrlngton,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Seguin. 

Charlotto  H.  Mfaier. 
A.  A.  Boldt. 
Mrs.  A.  Cora  Harmon. 
N.  R.  Brewster. 
Susan  E.  Copeland. 


arv  A. 
Allen  Latshaw. 

Rachel  W.  Brewster. 

Grace  Biddle  de  QueUn. 

Allen  Latshaw. 

Anna  L.  MbGrew. 

Cora  Bristol-NelsGa. 

T.  O.  Maxwell,  M.  D. 

Mattie  Gundry. 

Sisters  of  St.  Francis  AaslsL 
Mary  E.  Poeue,  M.  D. 
Louis  Pingel. 
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Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Aubnm  

Centerville... 
Jacksonville.. 

Normal  

Troy  

Tuskegee  


Flagstaff. 

Tompe  

Tucson... 


Fayetteville.. 

Do  


Areata  

Fresno  

Los  Angeles  

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara. 


Do  

Stanford  University.. 


Fort  Collins. 
Gunnison. .. . 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford  

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

W  ashington  

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta  

Mount  Berry.. 


Albion. 


Charleston.. 
Chicago  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Decatur  

De  Kalb.... 

Macomb  

Mooseheart.. 

Normal  

Peoria  


Bloomington. , 

Danville  , 

La  Fayette.... 

Marion  , 

Princeton  


Richmond. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  

Centreville  Industrial  Institute  

State  Normal  School  

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes. 

State  Normal  School  

Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (colored)  


State  Normal  School . . 

 do  

University  of  Arizona. 


University  of  Arkansas.. 

 do  


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School  

do  


.do. 


State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics. 

 do  

Leland  Stanliird,  jr.,  University  


State  Agricultural  College. 
State  Normal  School  


HlUyer  Institute  

Howard  University  (o(4ored). 


Atlanta  University  (colored) . 
The  Berry  School  (for  boys) . 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School  

Lewis  Institute  (Madison  and  Robey  Sts.). 

 do  

Univw^ity  of  Chicago  

Chicago  Normal  College  

F.W.Parker  School  

Chicago  Technical  Collefre  

James  Millikin  University  

State  Normal  School  

 do  

Vocational  and  Industrial  Institute  

State  Normal  University  

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  


Indiana  University  

Central  Normal  College... 

Purdue  University  

Marion  Normal  Institute. 
Princeton  Normal  and 

(colored). 
Earlham  College. 


Industrial  University 


Tetre  Haute   Indiana  State  Normal  School.. 

Valparaiso   Valparaiso  University  


M.  T.  Fullan. 
H.  D.  Davidson. 
A.  L.  Young. 
L.  A.  Van  Hoose. 
V.  P.  McKhiley. 
R.  R.  Taylor. 


E.  E.  Rosenbeny. 
A.  B.  Clark. 
W.W.Henley. 


W.  N.  Qladson. 
B.  N.  Wilson. 


J.  B.  Corcoran. 
W.  B.  Olvens. 
C.  W.  Kent. 
W.  S.  Marten. 
Edna  A.  Rich. 

Charles  Robinson. 
E.  P.  Lesley. 


J.  W.  Lawrence. 
W.C.  P.Meddlns. 


H.  F.  Stuart 
H.D.  Hatfield. 


Geo.  K.  Howe. 
Martha  Berry. 


E.  A.  BaU. 


A.  G.  Pippitt. 
C.  E.  Hoyt. 
G.  A.  Ross. 
F.  M.  Leavitt. 
O.  L.  McMmry. 
L.  W.  Wahlstrom. 
Charles  W.  Moray. 
L.  M.  Cole. 
S.  J.  Vau^. 
E.  A.  Franquemomt. 
J.  A .  Rondthaler. 
A.  C.  Newell. 
C.  A.  Bennett. 


R.  J.  Leonard. 
C.  E.  MUler. 
R.  B.  Trueblood. 
J.  L.  Massena. 
H.  F.  Smith. 

Paul  H.  Brown. 
M.  L.  Laubach. 
H.  F.  Black. 


1  This  table  contains  the  names  of  persons  reported  by  the  institutions  designated  as  "  in  charge  of  courses 
lor  the  preparatkHi  of  special  teachers  (men)  or  directors  or  suiMrvisors"  of  the  manual  arts  or  Sat  vocsp 


tkRial  scnoMS. 
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1.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAININQ  COURSES— Continued. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


Cedar  Falls.. 
Des  Moines.. 
Iowa  City  ... 


Shenandoah.. 


Emporia.. 

Hays  

Lawrence. 
Pittsburg. 


Berea  

Do  

Lincoln  Ridge.. 
Richmond  


LOUISUKA. 

Baton  Rouge  


Natchitoches. , 
New  Orleans. . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston  

Do  

Cambridge. 
Fitohburg.. 


Kalamazoo  

Mount  Pleasant. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mankato  

Minneapolis. . 

Moorhead  

St.  Cloud  

St.  Paul  

Do  

St.  Peter  

Winona  


OreenvUle.. 
Shelby  


Cape  Girardeau. 

Columbia  

Jefferson  City... 

Morrisville  

St.  Louis  

Warrensburg  


Kearney. 
Peru  


NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Durham  


Keene  

Plymouth.. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton.  , 


State  Teachers  College  

Des  Moines  College  

State  University  of  Iowa  (Department  of  Manual 
Arts). 

Western  Normal  College  


State  Normal  College  

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School  

University  of  Kansas  

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School . 


Berea  College  

 do  

Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky. 
State  Normal  College  


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

State  Normal  School  

Public  School  Department  


Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Franklin  Union  

Harvard  University  

State  Normal  School  


State  Normal  Sohool. 
....do  


State  Normal  Sohool  

University  of  Minnesota  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

Macalester  College  

Qniversity  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Agriculture) . 

Gustavus  AdolphusCk)llege  

State  Normal  School  


Greenville  Home  Industrial  Institute  (colored). 
Industrial  Agricultural  College  for  Negroes  


State  Normal  School  

University  of  Missouri  

Lincoln  Institute  (colored). 
Scarritt-Morrisville  College. 
Christian  Brothers  College.. 
State  Normal  School  


State  Normal  School. 
....do  


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

State  Normal  School  

....do  


C.  H.  Bailey. 
Thomas  McMillan. 
R.C.Kdley. 

F.  G.  Baker. 


H.  H.  Braucher. 
Clarence  J.  Smith. 
F.E.Jones. 
H.C.  Givens. 


A.  E.  Gladding. 
A.  N.  May. 

A.  Eugene  Thompson. 

B.  H.  Barnard. 


A.  M.  Hergett. 

A.  M.  Hopper. 
David  8.  Hill. 


J.  F.  Hopkhis. 
W.  B.  Russell. 
H.  W.  Holmes. 
W.  B.  Anthcmy. 


G.  S.  Waite. 

O.  W.  Troutman. 


C.  W.  Coon. 
R.  L.  Southworth. 
J.  W.  Eck. 
L.  A.  Williams. 
H.  S.  Alexander. 
Geo.  M.  Brace. 
Harry  Hedberg. 
J.  H.  Sandt. 


W.  T.  Bumside. 
H.  B.  Ellis. 


Charles  Lamb. 
I.  S.  Griffith. 
J.  W.  Kinney. 
C.  W.  MiUer. 
Hubert  Lewis. 
August  Ahrens. 


C.  H.  Wellers. 

F.  C.  f^Tiii^h, 


R.  E.  Chandkr. 

C.  H.  0.  Dudlsy. 
C.  A.  King. 


State  Normal  Schod. 


C.  A.  Burt. 
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Ill 


InstltutloD. 


Director. 


Nxw  mtnoo. 


Easfc  Les  Vegas.. 
Silver  City  


MSW  TOBK. 


AllMuiy  

Alfred  

Do  

Brockport.  

Buffalo  

Do  

Ithaca.  

New  Palte  

New  York  C51ty. 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Oswego  

Rochester  

STracuse  


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Ralfltgh  

Do  

WestBalMgh. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


EUendale  

Agricultural  Ckdlege. 

University  

Valley  City  


OHIO. 

Athens  

Bowling  Qreen.... 

Cleveland  

Columbus.  

Davton  

Dewware  

Kent.  

Oxford.  


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada.  

Alva  

Edmond  

Norman.  

StiUwater.... 

Do  

Tahlequah... 
Weatherford. 


Corvallis. 


pbumbtlyania. 


Bloomsbnrg  

Edinboro  

Indiana  

Lewisburg  

Mansfield  

Philadelphia  

Do...  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

do..t:  

Reading  

State  College  

Williamson  School. 


State  Normal  University.. 
State  Normal  School  


State  Teachers  College  

Alfred  University  

....do  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

....do  

Cornell  University  

State  Normal  School  

Teachers  College  (Columbia  University).. 

 do  , 

New  York  University  

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. , 

Ethical  Culture  Schools  , 

 do  

State  Normal  School  

Mechanics  Institute  

Syracuse  University  


Shaw  University  (colored). . . . 

St.  Augustine's  School  

North  Carolina  CoUege  of 
Mechanio  Arts. 


Agrlcolture  and 


State  Normal  School  

North  Dakota  Agrtoultural  College. . 

University  of  North  Dakota  

State  Normal  School..  


Ohio  Universit] 
State  Normal  C 
City  Normal  S< 

Ohio  Stote  University  

St.  John  Normal  School  

Ohk)  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Normal  College  

Miami  University  


State  Normal  School  

....do  

...-do  

University  of  Oklahoma  

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cc^ege. 

 do  

State  Normal  School  *  

....do  


Oregon  Agricultural  College. 


State  Normal  School  

....do  

....do  

Bucknell  University  

State  Normal  School  

Philadelphia  Trades  School  

Public  School  Department  

Temple  University  

University  of  Pittsburgh  

Carnegie  Lostltute  of  Technology. 

Normal  Training  School  

Pennsylvania  State  College.  

Williamson  Trade  School  


C.  D.  WiUiams. 
W.  O.  Shumway. 


H.  B.  Smith. 
C.  F.  Binns. 
L.  B.  CrandalL 
H.  G.  Salisbury. 
Edward  Thigley. 
Daniel  Upton. 
O.  A.  Works. 
A.  A.  Cain. 
F.  G.  Bonser. 
J.  H.  Constantine. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
M.  C.W.  Held. 
A.  W.  Richards. 
James  McKinney. 
J.  C.  Park 
C.  B.  Gibson. 
J.  R.  Street. 


G.  A.  Edwards. 
J.  W.  Holmes. 

H.  E.  Satterfield. 


A.  B.  Dunphy. 

E.  S.  Keene. 
V.  E.  Savre. 

F.  H.  Selden. 


G.  E.  McLaughlin. 
L.  L.  Whislow. 
W.  E.  Roberts. 

E.  L.  Usry. 
George  Deck. 
W.  O.  Hormell. 
C.  S.  Van  Deusen. 

F.  C.  Whltoomb. 


E.  E.  EHcson. 

C.  A.  Jenner. 
V.  O.  Wilson. 

E.  L.  Davis. 
£.  J.  Kunze. 

D.  C.  Mooring. 
A.  M.  Baumann. 

F.  H.  McCrea. 


F.  H.  Shepherd. 


L.  Anderson. 
G.  B.  Frost. 

E.  M.  Jackson. 

F.  E.  Burpee. 
L.  S.  Green. 
W.  C.  Ashe. 
J.  C.  Frazee. 
C.  E.  Karlsoo. 
F.  C.  Clayter. 
C.  B.  Connelley. 
W.  E.  HacketC 
Hugo  Diemer. 
E.  E.  Pratt. 


Philippine  Publio  Schools.   C.H.Magee. 
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Location. 


Instltntlon. 


Director. 


POETO  RIOO. 

Rio  Piedras  

BHODX  ISLAND. 

Providence.  

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Columbia... 
Orangeburg. 


Do., 
Do.. 


SOT7TH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen  


TKNNESSEX. 


Johnson  City., 

Knoxville  

Memphis  

Murfreesboro.. 
Nashville..... 


Do. 
Do.. 


Austin  

Canyon  City . 

Denton  

Hunts  ville... 
Prairie  View. 

Do  

San  Marcos.. 


Logan  

SaU  Lake  City. 


VEBMONT. 

Burlington.  

vmoiNiA. 

Hain|>ton  

Williarfisburg 

WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham. 

Cheney  

EUensburg. . 
Pullman .... 
Seattle  

Do  

Do  


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Athens  

Harpers  Ferry . 
Huntington — 


Eau  Claire.. 
Madison.... 
Menomonie. 
Milwaukee.. 

Do  

Oshkosh  

Platteville.. 


Normal  College.  

State  Normal  School. 


University  of  South  Carolina  

Colored  Normal.  Industrial.  Agricultural,  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

 do  

Claflin  University  (colored)  


State  Normal  School. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  

Knoxville  College  (colored)  , . 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  

Middle  Tennessee  fitate  Normal  School  

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School 
for  Negroes. 

 do  

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  


University  of  Texas  

State  Normal  College  

College  of  Industrial  Arts  

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute. 

State  Normal  College  

 do  

State  Normal  School  


State  Agricultural  College.. 
Univer^yof  Utah.  


University  of  Vermoot. 


Hampton  Institute  

College'  of  wdusm  and  Muy  I 


State  Normal  School  

 do  

 do  

State  College  of  Washington. 
University  of  Washington. . . 

 do  , 

Public  School  Department. . 


State  Normal  School ... . 
Storer  College  (colored)  . 
Marshall  College  


County  Trainfigg  School  for  Teachers  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Stout  Institute  

University  of  Wisconsin  (Extension  Dtv.).. 

State  Normal  School  

 do  

 do  


Herman  HJ<»th. 
A.  L.  Cotton. 


T.  A.  M.  Cook. 
M.  F.  Whittaker. 

R.  S.  Wilkinson. 
W.  W.  Wllkins. 


H.  P.  Oerber. 


W.  C.  Wilson. 
G.  W.  Hurd. 
C.  H.  Wilson. 
Clark  Woodward. 
A.  M.  Meeks. 

F.  B.  Wilson. 
R.  W.  Selvidge. 


O.A.]  

R.A.  Terrill. 
H.  J.  P  Vits. 
A.  B.  Mays. 
T.  H.  Brittain. 
W.  P.  Terrell. 
J.  R.  Coxen. 


F.  S.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Tipton. 


James  Eaton. 


H.  J.  De  Yannett. 
J.  H.  Jinks. 
R.  M.  Crawford. 


A.  Gebaroff. 
F.  E.  Barr. 

H.  J.  Whitney. 
F.  O.  Kreager. 
E.  O.  Eastwood. 
H.  G.  Lull. 

B.  W.  Johnson. 


F.  E.  LlnneU. 
W.  R.  Peregoy. 
E.  E.  Meyers. 


F.  E.  Jaastad. 

F.  D.  (^wshaw. 

G.  F.  Buxton. 
W.  H.  Henderson. 
B.  R.  Tompkins. 

H.  W.  Schmidt. 
V.  M.  RusseU. 
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XVII. — Industrial  Education — Continued. 

2.  DIRECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  TRADES  ARE  TAUGHT,  i 


Institutian. 


Director. 


Tnskegee., 


CAUTORKU. 


San  Francisco.. 

Do  

Do  


Denver.. 


CONNBCnCUT. 


Bridgeport... 
NewBritain. 
New  Haven.. 

Putnam  

Do  


Colombds. 


Chicago. 
Peoria... 


Lafayette  

New  Orleans. 
Ruston  


MARYLAND. 


Frederick... 

Do  

Hagerstown. 

Do  

Do  


MASSACHUSETTS.' 


Boston. 
Do. 


Do  

Do  

Cambridge  

Northampton. 


Springfield. 

Do  

Westfleld.. 
Worcester.. 

Do  


Do. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mlnneapcdis.. 

Do  , 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute . 


Lick  Sdiod  of  Mechanical  Arts  

Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training  

Wlhnerding  Sdiool  of  Industrial  Arts. 


Denrer  School  of  Trades. 


State  Trade  Education  Shop . , 

State  Trades  School  

Boardman  Apprentice  Shops.. 
State  Trades  School  (bovs).. . . 
State  Trades  School  (girls) . . . , 


Secondary  Industrial  School.. 


School  for  Apprentices  (Lakeside  Press)., 
School  of  Horology  (Bradley  Institute).. 


Lafayette  Industrial  Institute  

NichoUs  Industrial  School  for  Girls.. 
Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  


Night  School  for  Boys  

Night  School  for  Girls  

Trades  School  for  Boys  

Industrial  School  for  Boys  ^colored). 
Industrial  School  for  Oiris  (colored). 


Boys'  Trades  School . . . 
Trade  School  for  Girls.. 


Franklin  Union  

Wentworth  Institute  

Giris'  Trades  School  

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton 
School  01  Industry. 

Evening  Trades  School  

Vocational  School  for  Boys  

Westfield  Trades  School  

Trades  School  for  Boys  

Girls'  Trade  Schools  


Hill  Trades  School  (boys) . 
Hill  Trades  School  (girls).. 


Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute. 
Girls'  Vocational  High  School... 


Booker  T.Washington. 


George  R.  MerrilL 
Theresa  M.  Otto. 
George  R.  Merrill. 


Wm.  C.  Borst. 


James  F.  JdtaaotL 
F.  G.  Trinder. 
Frank  L.  Glynn. 
Thomas  H.  'Trevlthlck. 
Mary  £.  Robins. 


R.  B.  DanieL 


E.  E.  Sheldon. 
A.  T.  WesUake. 


H.  C.  Bond. 
Rita  Johnson. 


Roger  Harley. 
Edith  Thomas. 
H.  M.  Lippy. 
Benjamin  Smith. 
Hattie  Newman. 


W.  C.  Crawford. 
Florence  £.  Leadbet- 
ter. 

Walter  B.  Russell. 
Arthur  L.  WiUiston. 
Maude  A.  Deehan. 
Herbert  N.  Loomis. 

Chas.  F.  Warner. 
E.  E.  MacNary. 
Burton  A.  Prmce. 
Albert  J.  Jameson. 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 


G.  B.  Eggert. 
Lottie  J.  Williamson. 


Chas.  A.  Prosser. 
Elizabeth  M.  Fish. 


^In  the  above  list  are  included  schools  oflTering  one  or  more  courses  which  prepare  students  for  the 
mechanical  trades  and  industries,  by  teaching  the  technic  of  the  occupation  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  training  given  in  such  course  sliall  serve  to  shorten  the  usual  period  of  learning  or 
apprenticeship  in  the  occupation. 

s^See  Bulletin  1914^  No.  5,  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education,  for  classified  list  of  schools. 

78340_15  8 
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XVII. — Industrial  Education — Continued. 

1.  DIRECTORS  OF  TEACHER-TRAININO  COURSES— Ckmtiimed. 


Location. 


Institution. 


Director. 


MiaSOTTRI. 

St.  Louis  

NEW  JERSKY. 

Atlantic  City  

Bayonne  

Borden  town  

Hoboken  

Jersej^  City  

New  Brunswick  

Newark  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Orange  

Do  

Trenton  

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  

Do  

Brooklyn  

Do  

Buffalo  

Do  

Do  

Do  

New  YOTkCIty  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  ,  

Rochester  

Do  

Yonkers.  

omo. 

Columbus  

OREGON. 

Portland  

Do  

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

Do  

East  Pittsburgh  

Williamson  

Wilmerding  

VIROINU. 

Hampton  

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  

Do  


Ranken  School  of  If  eofaanioal  Trades  

State  Aided  Departments  

Boys'  Vocational  School  , . . . 

Industrial  School  (colored)  

Hoboken  Industrial  School  

Industrial  Department,  Dickinson  High  Sdiool. 

Vocational  Department,  Public  School  32  

Middlesex  County  Vocational  Schools  

Newark  Technical  School  

Essex  CountY  Vocational  Schools  

Boys'  IndusOTal  Sdiool  

Qirls'  Industrial  School  

Fawcett  School  of  Industrial  Arts  

Central  Grammar  School  (Boys'  Vocational  De- 
partment). 

Central  Grammar  School  (Girls'  Vocational  De- 
partment) 

State  School,  of  Industrial  Arts  

Albanv  Vocational  School  

Vocatfonal  School  No.  6  

Pratt  Institute  

Brooklyn  Vocational  School  

Black  Rock  Vocational  School  

Elm  Vocational  School  

Peckham  Vocational  School  

Seneca  Vocational  School  

Murray  HOI  Vocational  School  

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  

Boys'  Vocational  School  

Cooper  Union  

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (boys)  

Hebrew  Technical  Institute  (girls)  

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  

Mechanics  Institute  

New  York  Trades  School  

Madison  Park  Vocational  Sdiool  

Rochester  Shop  School  

Saunders  Trades  School  


Columbus  Trades  School . . 


Trades  Sdiool  for  Boys., 
Trades  School  for  Girls.. 


Philadelphia  Trades  Sohod  

Franklin  Institute  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.. 


Philadelphia  College  of  Horology. . . 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School. 
School  of  Applied  Industries,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Casino  Techmrad  Night  School  

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  

Trades  School  for  Boys  


Hampton  Institute,  Trades  Sdiool  (colored). 


Trades  School  for  Boys.. 
Trades  School  for  Girls. . 


Lewis  GustafsoQ. 


Sylvester  Pdton. 
M.  W.  Haynes.  . 
W.  R.  Valentine. 

E.  G.  Traua. 

F.  K.  Mathewson. 
Ernest  B.  Kent. 
C.  E.  Parsil. 
Chas.  A.  Cdton. 
Wesley  A.  O'Leary. 
James  E.  Dougan. 
Grisdda  EllL^. 
Cephas  I.  Shirley. 
Frank  Coulter. 

Florine  Welch. 

F.  F.  Frederick. 


O.  B.  Fumey. 
Da 

S.  S.  Edmands. 
Geo.  J.  Loewy. 
Samuel  King. 
Wm.  B.  Kamprath. 
Wm.  W.  Miller. 
Elmer  S.  Pierce. 
Geo.  J.  Loewy. 
J.  E.  G.  Yalden. 
C.  J.  Pickett. 
C.  R.  Richards. 
E.  S.  Barney. 
Fred  E.  Emmons. 
Florence  M.  MarshaU. 
Louis  Rouillion. 
Harry  V.  BriU. 
Mary  E.  Buckley. 
V.  A.  Bird. 
J.  J.  EatoiL 


J.  H.  GIU. 


Chas.  E.  CleYeland. 


Wm.  C.  Ashe. 
Wm.  H.  Thome. 
F.  W.  Schuler. 
Mmv  B.  Breed. 
C.  B.  Connelley. 

C.  R.  Dodey. 
H.  S.  Bitting. 
J.  A.  Broadhead. 


H.  J.  DeYarmett 


James  A.  Cox. 
Ora  Blanchard. 
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XVIII. — Directors  op  Schools  op  Art. 
[List  from  Ameiioan  Art  Axmiial,  issued  by  the  Ameiican  Federation  of  Arts— Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor.] 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Director,  etc. 


Al.AHAlgA 

Anbnm  

CALirORNIA. 

Berkeley  

Do  

Fresno  

Los  Angeles.  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pasadena  

San  Diego  

Ban  Francisco  ^  

Do  

Santa  Barbara  

Btanlmrd  University. . . . 

OOLOIULDO. 

Denver  

Do  

CONNBCmCUT. 

Hartford  

Do  

New  Haven.  

Norwich  

DISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  

Do  

Do  

OSOBGIl.. 

Atlanta  

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Decatur  


Alabama  Pol3rtechnic  Institute,  Department  of 
Architecture. 


Calilomia  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  (2119  Allston 
Way). 

University  of  Galilomia,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department  


Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design  (602  Sooth 

Alvarado  St.). 
University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 

Fine  Arts  (201  South  Ave.  66). 
State  Normal  School,  Fine  Arts  Department  

Art  Students'  League  (21U  North  Main  St.) . . . . 

California  Schoolo!  Art  (431  South  HiU  St.}  

School  of  Illustration  and  Painting  (342  North 
Main  St.). 

Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Fair 

Cakes  and  Lincoln  Aves). 

San  Diego  Academy  of  Art  (1120  Fifth  St.)  

Caliibrnto  School  of  Desim  (aflUiated  with  the 

University  of  California). 
San  Francisco  Architectural  Chib  (126  Post  St.). 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and  Home 
Economics. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Universitv,  Division  of 
On^hic  Arts,  DejMrtment  of  Education. 


Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Denver  (31  East  18th 
Ave.). 

University  of  Denver  Art  School  (University 
Park  and  1311  Pearl  St.). 


Flagg  Night  School  of  Drawing  for  Men  (374 
Asylum  St.). 

School  of  the  Art  Society  of  Hartford  (28  Pros- 
pect St.). 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University. . . 


Norwich  Free  Academy. . 


Corcoran  School  of  Art  (17th  St.  and  New  York 
Ave.). 

George  Washington  University,  Department  of 

Ardiitecture. 
Handicraft  School  (1622  H  St.)  


George  School  of  Technology,  Department  of 
Architecture. 


Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Lake  Front,  opposite 
Adams  St.). 

Applied  Arts  Summer  School  (Lincoln  Center) . . 
Armour  Institute,  Architecture  in  cooperation 

with  Art  Institute. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Ffaie  Arts  (81  E.  Madison 

St.). 

School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Art  (310  Har- 
vester BuHdhiff,  606  South  Michigan  Ave.). 

University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  .Ssthetio  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion (comer  Kimbark  and  59th  Sts.). 

James  Millikin  University,  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts. 


Joseph  Hudnut,  professor  in 
charge. 


Frederick  H.  Meyer,  director. 

John  Galen  Howard,  director. 

Maud  Love,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 

L.  E.  Garden  Macleod,  direc- 
tor. 

William  L.  Judson,  dean. 

Nellie  Huntington  Gere,  di- 
rector. 

Val  CosteUo,  director. 

H.  W.  Cannon,  director. 

John  H.  Rich  and  W.  V. 
Cahill,  instructors. 

C.  P.  Townsley,  director. 

Maurice  Braun,  Instructor. 
Pedro  J.  Lemos,  director. 

L.  P.  Rixford,  superintend- 
ent. 

Ednah  A.  Rich,  president. 

A.  fi.  Clark,  head  of  depa^^ 
ment. 


Abigail  Holman,  director. 
Henry  Read,  dean. 

Cliarles  Nofil  Flagg,  director. 

Robert  F.  Logan,  resident 
instructor. 

W.  Sergeant  Kendall,  direc- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Guy  Warner  Eastman, 
director. 

E.  C.  Messer,  director. 
H.  L.  Hodgklns,  dean. 
Ella  S.  Schroeder,  director. 


Francis  P.  Smith,  professor 
in  charge. 


Theodore  J.  Keane,  dean. 
Florence  H.  Fitch,  director. 

Carl  N.  WemU,  director. 

Emma  M.  Church,  director. 

Walter  Sargent,  professor  in 
charge. 

Wm.  M.  Hekkfaig,  director. 
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XVIII. — Directors  op  Schools  of  Art — (Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Director,  etc. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 
DeKalb  


Jacksonville.. 
Peoria.  


Rockford.. 
Urbana... 


Do  

INDL/LNA. 

Bloomington  

Fort  Wayne  

Indianapolis  

Notre  Dame  

Terre  Haute  , 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls  


Des  Moines.. 
Iowa  City. . . 


KANSAS. 

Lawrence  

Do  


Lindsborg... 
Manhattan. . 


Topeka  

Wichita  

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green  

Louisville  

Do  

LOUISIANA. 

La£ayette  

New  Orleans  

Do  

Do  

Ruston.  

MAINE. 

Boothbay  Harbor. 

Kittery  Point  

Ogxmquit  

Do  

Do  

Portland  

Sequinland  


Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Art  De- 
partment. 

nunois  Woman's  OoU^,  Art  School  

Bradley  Polytechnic  uistitute.  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Rockford  Collejie,  Ffaie  Arts  Deportment  

University  of  IlUiiois,  School  of  Architecture. . . . 

University  of  niinois,  Department  of  Art  and 

Design. 

Indiana  Universi^,  Art  Department  

Fort  Wayne  School  of  Art  

Art  School  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute 
(Pennsylvania  and  Idth  Sts.). 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Architec- 
ture. 

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department  

State  Teachers  College,  Art  Department  

Des  Moines  College  School  of  Art  

College  of  Fine  Arts,  Department  of  Graphic  and 
Plastic  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Unlversitv  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Drawing 
and  Pamting. 

University  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Architec- 
tural Engineering. 

Bethany  College,  Art  Department  

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Department 
of  Architecture  and  Drawing. 

Washburn  College,  Art  DejMurtment  

Fairmount  College,  Art  Department  

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  Art 
Department. 

University  of  Louisville,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

University  of  Louisville,  Art  Department  , 


Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute, 

Art  Department. 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  School 

of  Art. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 
Architecture. 

Tulane  University,  Department  of  Art,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  Art  Depart- 
ment. 


Commonwealth  Art  Colonv,  Summer  School  (95 
Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I., in  winter). 
The  New  School  


Ogunquit  Summer  School  

Summer  School  of  Modeling  (winter,  30  E.  20th 

St.,  Now  York,N.  Y.). 
Summer  School  of  Graphic  Arts  (winter,  IOC 

Columbia  Heights.  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.). 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts,  L.  D.  Sweat  Memorial 

(comer  Spring  and  High  Sts.). 
Summer Scnoolof  Photography  (winter, 230  E. 

11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.). 


L.  Eveline  Merritt,  head  of 

department. 
Nellie  A.  Knopf,  director. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  direo- 

tor. 

Mary  Gulliver,  director. 

L.  a.  Provine,  acting  head 
of  department. 

Edward  J.  Lake,  head  of  de- 
partment. 

Alf^  M.  Brooks,  head  of  de- 
partment. 

Homer  G.  Davisson,  direc- 
tor. 

Harold  H.  Brown,  director. 

Francis  W.  Kervick,  head 

of  department. 
Wm.  T.  Turman,  director. 


Henrietta  Thornton,  head  of 

department. 
Emily  R.  Talbott,  head. 


William  A.  Griffitii,  head  of 
department. 

Goldwin  Goldsmith,  direc- 
tor. 

Birger  Sanxden,  director. 
J.  D.  Walters,  professor  in 
charge. 

France  D.  Whittemore,  di- 
rector. 

Elizabeth  Sprague,  director. 


Alice  Van  Houten,  instnio* 
tor. 


Miss  Sperry,  instructor. 


Alice  Charlton,  instructor. 

Ellsworth  Woodward,  direc- 
tor. 

N.  C.  Cunis,  director,  depart- 
ment of  architecture. 
A.  B.  Dhiwiddic,  dean. 

Ada  B.  Glenn,  director. 


Asa  G.  Randan,  director. 

Douxlas  J.  Connah  and  How- 
ard E.  Smith,  instructors. 

Charles  H.  Woodbury,  in- 
structor. 

Victor  D.  Brenner,  director. 

Hamilton  Easter  Field,  di- 

rei'tor. 

Alfred  H.  Schroff,  manager. 
Clarence  H.  White,  director. 
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LoeaUon. 


Name  of  institution. 


Director,  etc 


MABTLAND. 

Baltimore  

Do  

Do  

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Aubumdale  

Boston  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cambridge  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cape  Cod  

East  Oloncester  

Groton.  

Hyannis  

Lowell  

Monterey  

New  Bedford  

Do  

Province  town  

Do  

Vineyard  Haven  

Wellesiey  

Worcester  

MicmoAN. 

Ann  Arbor  

Detroit  

Do  

Kalamazoo  

Do  

MINNXSOTA. 

ICinneapolis  

Do  

Do  

St.  Paul  

MI88IS.SIPPI. 

Jackson  


Charcoal  Chib,  Art  School  (N.  £.  comer  Howard 

and  Franklin  Sts.). 
Maryland  Institute,  Schoob  of  Art  and  Design 

(Mt.  Royal  Ave.  and  Lan\-ale  St.). 
Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture,  Maryland  Institute  Ephraim  Keyser,  instructor. 


S.  Edwin  Whiteman,  direo- 
tor. 

C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 


Lasell  Seminary.  Art  Department.  

Hoston  School  of  Metahr,  26  Lime  St  

Boston  School  of  Fainting  (64  Commonwealth 
Ave.). 

Fenway  School  of  Illustration  ( Fenway  Studios) . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  (comer  Exe- 
ter and  Newbury  Sts.). 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Decorative  De- 
sign (126  Massachusetts  Ave.). 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Huntington 
Ave.). 

The  New  School  (248  Boylstcm  St.)  

Harvard  University,  Department  of  Architec- 
ture (Robinson  Hall). 

Harvard  University,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Harvard  University,  Division  of  Fine  Arts  

Harvard  University,  Summer  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Summer  School  of  Art  

Summer  Art  Classes  

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  for 
Women. 

State  Normal  School,  Summer  Art  Course  

Textile  School,  Department  of  Design  

Berkshire  Summer  School  of  Art  (winter,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

Swain  Free  School  of  Design  

Textile  S<'hool,  Department  of  Design  , 

Cape  Cod  Summer  School  of  Art  

Modem  Art  School  (winter,  72  Washington  Sq., 

New  York,N.  Y.}. 
Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  School  of  Art  , 

Wellesiey  College,  Art  Department  , 

School  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  (24  High- 
land St.). 


University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Architecture. . 

Detroit  School  of  Design  (JefTerson  Ave.  and 

Rivard  St.). 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 


Kalamazoo  School  of  Art  (Academy  Building). . 
Westem  State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. 


Handicraft  Guild  School  of  Design,  Handicraft 
and  Normal  Art  (89  S.  10th  St  JT 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art  (201  E.  24th  St.)  

University  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

St.  I'aul  Institute,  School  of  Art  (The  Auditor- 
ium, 4th  St.). 


Mary  A.  MuUikin,  instractor. 
George  J.  Hunt,  director. 
Arthur  M.  Hazard,  director. 

Harold  M.  Brett,  director. 
Ralph  Adams  Cnm,  director 

ofarchitecture. 
James  Frederick  Hopkins, 

principal. 
Katharine  B.  Child,  director. 

Aliee  F.  Brooks,  manager. 

Vesper  L.  George  and  Doug- 
las J.  Connah,  instructors. 

H.  Langford  b  arren,  chair- 
man. 

James  Sturgis  Pray,  chair- 
man. 

George  Henry  Chase,  chair- 
man. 

Henry  Hunt  Clark,  instmc- 
tor. 

H.  N.  Campbell,  director. 
Eben  F.  Comins,  instructor. 
Georgiana  J.  Sanders,  princi- 


Bellhaven  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute. . 


George  T.  Sparry,  director. 

C.  H.  Eames,  principal:  H. 
H.  Bachmann,  Instructor. 

Ravmond  P.  Ensign  and 
£mest  W.  Watson,  direc- 
tors. 

H.  A.  Nevland,  director. 
Samuel  Holt,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 

Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  di- 
rector. 

Myra  Musselman-Carr,  di- 
rector. 

Arthur  R.  Freedlander,  in- 
structor. 

Alice  V.  V.  Brown,  head  of 
department. 

H.  Stuart  Michie,  prhicipal. 


Emil  Lorch,  professor  in 
charge. 

George  Theodore  Hamilton, 
director. 

John  P.  Wicker,  director. 

Walter  Collins,  director. 

Emily  M.  Goldsworthy,  di- 
rector. 


Ruth  Raymond,  principal. 

Joseph  Breck.  director. 

Freoerick  M.  Mann,  professor 
in  charge. 

Lee  Woodward  Zeigler,  di- 
rector. 


Miss  L.  E.  Luitwielder,  di- 
rector art  department. 
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Location. 


Name  of  IxisUtatioii. 


Director,  etc. 


MISSOUIU. 

Kansas  City  

St.  Louis  

Do  

Do  

Warrensburg  

NSBBASKA. 

Lincoln  

NEW  HAMPSmKE. 

Hanchesttf  

Portsmouth  

NEW  JEBSET. 

Newark  

Do  

Trenton.  

NEW  MEXICO. 

East  Las  Vegas  

NEW  TOEK. 

Albany  

Alfred  

Belle  Terre,  L.  I  

Bearsville  

Buffalo  

Chautauqua  

Olenora  

Ithaca  

Milton-on-Hudson. . 
New  York  City  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  


Fine  Arts  Institute  (1020  McGee  St.)  

Washington  Univeraity,  St  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts  (Sldnker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard). 
Washington  University,  School  of  Architecture. , 

Washington  University.  Department  of  Draw- 
ing and  History  of  Art. 
Stato  Normal  School,  Art  Department  

University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Fine  Arts  


Manchester  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (Wes- 
ton Buildhig,  987  Ehn  St.). 
New  School(Whiter  248  Boylston  St.,  Boston), 


Fawcett  School  of  Industrial  Arts  (55  Academy 
St.). 

Newark  Technical  School  (367  High  St.)  

School  of  Industrial  Arts  ( WestStato  and  Willow 
Sts.). 


New  Mexico  Normal  University ,  Art  Department 


Albany  School  of  Fine  Arts  (52  S.  Swan  St.)  

New  York  Stato  College  of  Clay  Working  and  Ce- 
ramics. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.Sum- 
mer  School(Winter,2237  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.). 

Modem  Art  School  (Whiter, 72  Washington  Sq., 
New  York,  N.  Y.). 

Art  School  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  (1110  Elm- 
wood  Ave.). 

Chautauqua  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  

Summer  School  of  Crafts  Workers  


Cornell  University,  College  of  Architecture  

Elver hoj  Summer  School.  

Adelphl  College,  Art  Department  (Clifton  and 

St.  James  PI.,  Brooklyn). 
American  School  of  Mhiiatnre  Pahiting  (96  Fifth 

Ave.). 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  (215  W.  67th 
St..  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (174 
Montague  St.,  Boroueh  of  Brooklyn). 

Columoia  University,  School  of  Architecture  

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art  (3d  Ave.  and  8th  St.,  Borough  of  Man- 
I  hattan). 

'  E  thical  Culture  School,  Art  Department  (Central 

I    Park  West  and  63d  St.). 

I  Independent  School  of  Art  (1947  Broadway,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan). 

'  Mechanics'  Institute  (20  West  44th  St.,  Borough 
of  Manhattan). 
Modem  Art  School  (72  Washington  Sq.)  


National  Academy  of  Design  (109th  St.  and  Am- 
sterdam Ave.,  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

New  York  Normal  Art  School  (130  W  est  57th  St.) 

New  York  School  of  Applied  Desim  for  Women 
(160  Lexhigton  Ave.,  Borough  oiManhattan). 

New  York  School  of  Pine  and  Applied  Art  (2237 
Broadway.  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

New  York  University  Summer  School,  Art  Do- 
partment  (University  Heights,  Borough  of  the 
Bronx). 


Winifred  Sexton,  secretary. 
Edmund  H.  Wuerpel,  di- 
rector. 

John  Beverley  Robinson, 
professor  in  charge. 

Holmes  Smith,  professor  in 
charge. 

Elizabeth  W.  Shannon,  head 
of  d^artment. 


Paul  H.  Grammann,  direc- 
tor. 


Jennie  Young,  president  art 

department. 
Douglas  J.  Connah,  director. 


Cephas  I.  Shfrley,  director. 

Charles  A.  Colton,  director. 
Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  di- 
rector. 


Marie  Senecal,  head  of  de- 
partment. 


Edith  Very,  dfrector. 
Cliarles  F.  Binns,  dfrector. 

Frank  A.  Parsons,  president. 


Myra  MusselmanrCarr,  di- 
rector. 

Arietta  Lothrop,  superin- 
tendent. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  direc- 
tor. 

F.  E .  Smith  and  J.  Hoagland, 

instractors. 
Clarence  A.  Martin,  dfrector. 

John  B.  Whittaker,  director. 

Lucia  F.  Fuller,  director. 

Julian  Qamsey,  president. 

Joseph  H.  Boston,  instructor. 

Richard  F.  Bach,  curator. 
Arthur  W.  Dow,  dfrector. 

Frederick  Dielman,  art  dfrec- 
tor. 

Irene  Wefr,  dfrector. 

Homer  Boss,  director. 

Louis  Rouillion,  director. 

Myra  Musselman-Carr,  di- 
rector. 

Adolph  A.  Weinman,  chafr- 
man  school  committee. 

Emelene  A.  Dunn,  principal. 

Ellen  J.  Pond,  superintend- 
ent. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  presi- 
dent. 

James  Parton  Haney,  dfrec- 
tor (Whiter.  500  Park  Ave., 
Borough  of  Manhattan). 
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Location. 


NEW  YORK— oontinoed. 

New  York  City  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Rochester  

Shady  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Woodstock  

OHIO. 

Ada  

Bowlhig  Qreen.  

Clnchuiati  

Do  

Cleveland  

Columbus  

Do  

Do  

Rye  Beach,  Lake  Erie. 

Toledo  

WesterviUe  

OKLAHOMA. 

Edmond  

OBKOON. 

Corvallis  

Portland  

PENNSTLYANU. 

Fort  Washington  

Mansfield  

Philadelphia  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

Do  

KHODB  BLAND. 

Newport  

Providence  


Name  of  institution. 


Peters'  Classes  (152  W.  55th  St.,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan). 

Pratt  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  (Ryerson  St.  near  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn). 

Sculpture  Studk>  (126  East  75th  St.,  Borough  of 
Manhattan). 

Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects  (126  E.  75th  St., 
Borough  of  Manhattan). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Art  Depart- 
ment (318  W.  57th  St.,  Borough  of  Manhattan). 

Young  Women's  Christain  Association,  Art  De- 
partment (7  E.  15th  St.,  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan). 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Department  of  Applied 
and  Fhie  Arts  (Bevier  Memorial  Bldg.,  55 
Plymouth  Ave.). 

Blue  Dome  Fellowship  

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Fine  Arts  

Troy  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  

Woodstock  School  of  Landscape  Painting  (summer 
session  of  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York). 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

State  Normal  College,  Industrial  Art  Department. 

Art  Academy  (Eden  Park)  

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Department  of 
Applied  Arts. 

Cleveland  School  of  Art  (Juniper  Road  and 
Magnolia  Drive). 

Columbus  Art  School  (492  East  Broad  St.)  

Ohio  State  University,  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Ohio  State  University,  Art  Department  

W.  D.  Campbell  Normal  Art  School  

School  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  

Otterbein  University,  Fine  Arts  Department. . . 


Central  State  Normal  School,  Art  Department. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of 

Architecture. 
School  of  the  Portland  Art  Association,  Museum 

ol  Art  (5th  and  Taylor  Sts.). 


Darby  Summer  School  of  Painting  

State  Normal  School,  Art  Department  

Drexel  Institute,  Department  of  Architecture 

(32d  and  Chestnut  Sts.). 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (Broad 

St.,  above  Arch). 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Wcnnen 

(Broad  and  Master  Sts.). 
Public  Industrial  Art  School  (Park  Ave.,  below 

Master  St.). 

School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Museum  (Brood  and  Pine  Sts.). 
T  Square  Club  (204  South  Quince  St.)  


University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture (College  Hall). 

Sprktg  Garden  Institute,  Department  of  HIus- 
tration. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of 

Applied  Design. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Fine  and  Industrial 

Art,  School  of  Education  (Grand  Boulevard). 


Newport  Art  Association  (108  Church  St.)  

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  (11  Waterman  St.) 


Director,  etn. 


Clinton  Peters,  instructor. 
Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 

Fred  B.  Clarke,  secretary. 

Everett  V.  Meeks,  chairman. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  in- 
structor. 


Frank  Ton  der  Lancken, 
superintendent. 

Dewing-Woodward.  director. 
George  A.  Parker,  dean. 
Emily  C.  Adams,  director. 
John  F.  Carlson,  instructor. 


Leon  L.  Winslow,  head. 

J.  H.  Gest.  director. 

John  L.  Shearer,  president. 

Qeorgle  Leighton  Norton, 

principal. 
Julius  Oolz,  jr..  director. 
JosephN.  Bradford,  professor, 

in  charge. 
Charles  F.  Kelley,  director. 
W.  D.  Campbell,  director. 
George  W.  Stevens,  director. 
Blanche  E.  Basoom,  director. 


Annie  Smith,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 


F.  D.  McLouth,  head  of 

department. 
Anna  B.  Crocker,  director. 


Hugh    H.  Breckenridge, 

dfrftetor. 
Martha  G.  Berry,  head  of 

department. 
Arthur  Truscott  and  John  J. 

Dull,  directors. 
Anna  T.  Bennett,  curator. 

EmUy  Sartain,  principal. 

J.  Liberty  Tadd,  director. 

Leslie  W.  Miller,  principal. 

Clarence  Zantzlnger,  patron 

of  the  atelier. 
Warren  P.  Laird,  professor 

in  charge. 
Franz  Lesshalft,  instructor. 

Arthur  A.  Hammersohlag, 

director. 
H.  R.  Kniffin,  director. 


Helena  Sturtevant,  director. 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  director. 
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Location. 


Name  of  instJtutioii. 


Director,  etc. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Springfield  

TENNESSSB.l 

Knoxvllle  

TEXAa 

Austin  

Brown  wood  

CoUege  Station  

Dallas  

Fort  Worth  

Do  

Sherman  

UTAH. 

Logan  

VIBOmiA. 

Charlottesville  

Richmond  

WASHmOTON. 

Pullman  

Seattle  

WISCONSIN. 

Madison  

Milwaukee  


State  Normal  School,  Art  Department  

Summer  School  of  the  South,  Art  Department 
(University  of  Tennessee). 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Architecture  

Daniel  Baker  College,  Art  Department  

Aericultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 

Department  of  Architecture. 
Aimsi>augh  Art  School  (Flateau  Bldg.)  

Texas  Christian  University,  Art  Department... . 

Texas  Woman's  College,  Art  Department  , 

North  Texas  Female  College,  Art  Department.. 

Utah  Agricultural  College,  Art  Department  


University  of  Virginia,  Summer  School,  Art 
Department  (winter,  42  Washington  Sq.,New 
York). 

Art  School  of  the  Art  Club  of  Richmond  (521 
W.  Grace  St.). 


State  College  of  Washington,  Department  of 
Archite(*ture. 

University  of  Washington,  Dq>artment  of  Archi- 
tecture. 


University  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Draw- 

and  Design. 
State  Normal  School,  School  of  Fine  and 

Applied  Arts. 


Louise  Naber,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 


Prof.  KJrby,  director. 


P.  E.  Giesecke,  director. 
Martha  W.  Morris,  instructor. 
G.  A.  Oeist,  head  of  depart- 
ment. 

Vivian  L.  Aunspaugh,  direo- 
tor. 

Dura  Brokaw-CockreU,  prin- 
cipal. 

Emma  P.  Carr,  principal. 
Evangeline  Fowler,  director. 


John  A.  Wildstoe,  president 
Duncan  Smith,  director. 
Nora  Houston,  director. 


Rudolph  Weaver,  head  of 

department. 
Irving  M.  Thum,  director; 

Irving  M.  Glen,  dean. 


William  H.  Vamum,  in- 
structor in  charge. 
Alexander  Mueller,  director. 


XIX.— Summer  School  Directors. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or 

in  19f5. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Auburn  

Birmingham. 

Do  


Daphne. . 
Florence. 


Jacksonville.. 
Livingston... 
MobUe  


Montgomery. 

Troy  

Tuskegee  


University. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  

Birmini^ham    Summer  Training 
School. 

Birmingham   Summer  Training 
School  (colored). 

Daphne  State  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  


J.  R.  Rutland., 
J.  H.  PhUUps.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Summer  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers. 

State  Normal  School  (colored)  

State  Normal  School  

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  (colored). 
University  of  Alabama  


W.  R.  Wood,  M.  S... 

B.  B.  Baker,  M.  A... 
H.    J.  Willlngham, 

LL.D. 

C.  W.  Daugette  

George  W.  Brock  


June  9 
June  6 


..do  


June  5 
June  6 


..do.... 
June  5 


J.  W.  Beverly  

£.  M.  Shackelford. 
J.  R.  E.  Lee  


James  J.  Doster,  M.  A. 
I  See  Addendum  for  additional  schools  in  Tennessee,  p.  192. 


June  1 
June  5 
June  12 

June  9 


July  20 

July  15 

Do. 

July  14 

July  15 

July  16 

July  14 


July  15 

July  14 

July  22 

July  20 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Flagstaff  

ARKANSAS. 

Conway  

Fayetteville.  

CALirOBNIA. 

Asflomar  

Avalon.  

Berkeley  

Do  

CarmeL  


Los  Angeles  (Manual 
Arts  mgh  Sdiool). 

Los  Angeles  (Holly- 
wood). 

Los  Angeles  (6th  and 
Alvarado  Sts.). 

Los  Angeles  

Do  

Oakland  


Pacific  Orove. 


Piedmont. 


Baa  Diego  

San  Francisco. . 
Santa  Barbara. 


8  wan  ton  

COLORADO. 


Boulder., 
Do.. 
Denver.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Estes  Park.. 
Fort  Collins. 

Greeley  

Gunnison  

Tolland  


University  Park. 
Woodland  Park.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bantam  

Bridgeport. 
Greenwich.. 


Hartford  

New  Britain. 
New  Haven. . 
Do  


Do., 


Northern  Arlxona  Normal  School. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School.. 
University  of  Arkansas  


R.  H:  H.  Blome»  Ph.  D. 


J.  J.  Doyne  

J.  R.  JeweU,  Ph.  D. 


Missionary  Education  Movement. . 
Camp  Merriam  (Pasadena  Y.  M. 
C.  A.).i 

California  School  of  Arts  and  (drafts 

University  of  California  

Carmel  Summer  School  of  Art  , 


C.  V.  Vickrey. 


June  19 


June  5 
June  13 


June  30 


Donaldson  Summer  School  of  Ap- 
plied Art. 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy 
(two  terms). 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  De- 
sign. 

University  of  Southern  California. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  , 

Palmer  Method  Summer  School 

(Heakl-Dixon  Business  College). 
Marine  Biological  Laboratcoy  (Le- 

land  Stanrord  Junior  Univer> 

sity). 

Class  in  Outdoor  Sketching  and 
Painting  (California  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Berkeley). 

State  Normal  School  >  , 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art  

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts 

and  Home  Economics. 
/Camp  California  Summer  School 
\  of  Surveying  (two  terms). 


F.  H.  Meyer  

C.  H.  Rieber,  Ph.  D.. 

CP.  Townslev  (293 
N.  Raymona  Ave., 
Pasadena,  Cal.). 

Douglas  Donaldson. . . 

Augustus  F.  Ehudsen. 
S.  E.  G.  Macleod  , 


T.  B.  Stowell,  Ph.  D. 
J.  A.  Allen  


June  22 
..do.... 
June  36 


July  6 
July  1 
June  15 
June  27 


George  C.  Price  , 

F.  H.  Meyer  

Edgar  L.Hewett,Ph.D 


July  1 
May  30 

June  22 

July  8 


Mary  H.  Tracy., 
}f.  S.Foote,  jr... 


Colorado  Chautauqua  

Universitv  of  Colorado  

Denver  Manual  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 

School. 

Fine  Arts  Academy  Normal  Art 
Course.^ 

School  of  Ophthalmology  (Univer- 
sitv of  Colorado).! 

Missionary  Education  Movement. . 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado.. 

State  Normal  School  

School  of  Mountain  Field  Biology 
(University  of  Colorado). 

University  of  Denver  

Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Colo- 
rado College). 


Camp  Wonposet  (boys)  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  , 

Fairhope  Summer  School  of  Or- 
ganic Education. 

HUlyer  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.)  

Public  Vacation  Schools  

Berkeley  Tutoring  School  

Massawlppi  Summer  School  (North 
Hatley,  Quebec). 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 


F.  A.  Bqegess.... 
Milo  G.  Derbam. 
Milton  Clauser... 


June  19 

/May  13 
\June  10 


July  4 
June  26 
June  12 


Abigail  Holman. 


C.  V.  Vickre^ 
S.  Arthur  Jol 
Z.  X.  Snyder.  Ph.  D.. 
James  H.  Eelley. 
Francis  Ramaley. 


W.  D.  Engle,  Ph.D. 
Frank  M.  Okey  


Robert  Tindale  

S.  S.  Keeney  

Marietta  L.  Johnson . 

Harland  F.  Stuart. 

Mary  A.  Gorman  

T.  A.  Tully  

Chas.  Upson  Clark,  Ph. 
D. 

Ernst  H.  Arnold,  M.  D 


July  14 
June  14 
June  12 
June  15 
June  27 

June  19 
June  1 


June  29 

July  15 

July  7 

June  24 

July  6 

Aug.  6 


Aug.  14 


1  No  session  in  1915. 

*  Joint  session  of  Normal  School,  Carnegie  Endowment, 


and  School  of  American  Archseology. 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or  principal 
in  1916. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


coNNicncuT— contd. 


Norwalk  

Redding  Ridge. 

Stamford  

Storrs  


Dover... 
Newark. 


DI8TBICT  OF  C0LX7MBU. 


Washington.. 

Do  

Do  


Do  

Do  

FLORIDA. 

Gainesville  


Jacksonville.. 

Madison  

Tallahassee.. 


Do. 


Athens........ 

Atlanta  

College  Park. 


Macon  

Mount  Berry.. 

Oxford  

Valdosta  


Albion. 


LewistoD., 
Moscow... 
Pocatello.. 


Carbondale.. 


Charleston  

Chicago  (4200  Grand 
Blvd.). 

Chicago  (304  8.  Wa- 
bash Ave.). 

Chicago  (Lincoln  Cen- 
ter). 

Chicago  

Do  

Do  

Chicago  (430  8.  Wa- 
bash Ave.). 

Chicago  (310  Harvester 
Bldg.). 

Chicago  (116  8.  Michi- 
gan Ave.). 

Chicago  (509  S.  Wa- 
bash Ave.). 

Chicago  (Auditorium 
Bldg.). 


Harstrdm  School  

Sanford  School  i  

Thorpe  School  

State  Summer  Normal  School. 


C.A.Haistrflm,  Ph.D. 


Aug.  1 


Edw.  O.  Thorpe,  M.  A. 
Charles  D.  Hme  


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 
Delaware  College  


W.C.  Jason... 
8.  C.  MitcheU. 


Catholic  Sisters  College  

Handicraft  School  

Mount  St.  Alban  Summer  SchooL . 

Sallie  Lewin's   (Miss)  Summer 
School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School  for 
Boys. 


Rev.  T.  E.  Shields... 


July  20 
July  5 


June  1 
June  36 


June  25 


Rev.  W.  L.  De  Vries, 

Ph.  D. 
Sarah  Lewin  


Thoe.  W.  Waltcm. 


University  of  Florida. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

Florida  Normal  Institute  

Acricultoral  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege Training  School  (neao). 
Florida  State  Collie  for 


A.  A.  Murphree, 
LL.  D. 

Beoj.  H.  Dean  

wTb.  Cate  

N.  B.  Young,  M.  a... 

Edward  Cooradi  


University  of  Georgia  

Geoigia  School  of  Technology . 
Cox  College  


Mercer  University  

Berry  School  

Emory  University  

South  Georgia  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


J.  D.  Stewart,  Ped.  D 

A.  B.  Morton  

C.  L.  Fowler,  M.  A., 
D.  D. 

J.  G.  Harrison,  D.  D.. 

W.  C.  Atkins  

E.  K.  Turner  , 

R.  H.  PoweU  


State  Normal  School  

Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School*  

University  of  Idaho  

Idaho  Technical  Institute  i... 


G.  A.  Axllne  , 

C.  E.  Rose  

George  H.  Black. 


June  12 
May  15 
June  27 

June  15 

June  1 
June  14 
June  12 

June  15 


June  29 
July  21 
June  20 

June  15 
May  2 
June  15 
June  1 


June  12 
June  13 


Maes  F.  Reed. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Norm&l 

University. 
Eastern  lUinois  State  Normal  School 
.American  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

American  Conservatory  of  Music. . 
Applied  Arts  Summer  School  


H.  W.  Shryock  . 


L.  C.  Lord  

L.  Norman  Zarfos. 


Armour  Institute  of  Technology  

Art  Institute  of  Chicago  

Chicago  Normal  School »  

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  and 
Normal  Art. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy. 

Columbia  School  of  Music  


John  J.  Hattstaedt. 
Florence  H.  Fitch.. 


H.  M.  Raymond  

Theodore  J.  Keane  . 


June  12 
June  18 


June  12 

June  19 
July  5 

June  26 

July  3 

June  26 
...do.... 


Laura  O.  Parsons. 


July  26 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 


Graham  Taylor  

Clare  Osborne  Reed.., 
Mrs.  W.  8.  Bracken.., 


June  21 
June  19 
June  27 


iNo 


in  1915. 


*  Joint  session  University  of  Idaho  and  State  Normal  School. 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or  prlacipal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


ILLIN  ois— continued. 

Chicago  (6  N.  Michigan 

Ave.). 
Chicago  


Chicago  (122  8.  Michi- 
gan Ave.). 

Chicago  (2944  Michigan 
Blvd.). 

Chicago  (330  E.  22d  8t.). 

Chicago  


Chicago  (712  Fine  Arts 

Bldg.). 

Chicago  

Do  

Chicago  (19  S.  1a  Salle 

St.). 

Chicago  (1021  Division 
St.). 

Chicago  (1726  Wlbon 

Ave.). 
Do  Kalb  


Evanston. 


Do  

Lalce  Forest.. 
Macomb  


Normal  

Peoria  

Springfield. 
Urbana  


Angola  

Bloomington.. 

Culver  

Danville  

Goshen  

Greencastle. . . 

Hanover  

Indianapolis. . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Indianapolis. 

Do  


Do  

La  Fayette.. 


Marion  

MoaresHm. 

Munde  


North  Manchester  

Notre  Dame  , 

Rolling  Prairie  , 

St.  Marv-of-the-Woods. 

South  Bend  

Terre  Haute  , 

Valparaiso  

Winona  Lake  


Gregg  Summer  Normal  School. , 

Lewis  Institute  

National  College  of  Secretaries.. 
National  Kindergarten  College. . 


H.  J.  Holm  

George  N.  Carman, 

M.  A. 
Oliver  McEwan  


New  School  of  Methods  in  Public 

School  Music. 
School  of  Expression  (Boston, 

Mass.). 

Sherwood  Music  School  


Elizabeth  Harrison.. 

W.  M.  Morton.  

S.  S. Curry,  Ph.D.. 


July  3 
July  1 
July  6 
June  14 
June  20 


University  High  School  

University  of  Chicago  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (CentzS  department).. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Division  Street  de- 
partment). 

Y.  M.  C.  K.  (Wilson  Avenue  de- 
partment). 

Northern  illfaiois  State  Normal 
School. 

American  Institute  of  Normal 

Methods. 

Northwestern  University  

National  Summer  School  of  Music. . 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal 

School. 

Hlhiois  State  Normal  University. . . 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  


F.  W.  Johnson,  M.  A.. 
A.*L'Ward;;!!'.!;*.*.! 

J.  D.  Ellis.....  

Henry  Mendelsohn.. . . 

J.  W.Cook  

Frank  W.  Burdett.... 


C.  S.  Marsh  

Ada  M.  Fleming. 
W.  P.  Morgan.... 


June  19 


ey  ]  ^ 
Boys'  State  Fair  School. 
University  of  nUnois. 


David  Felmley.... 
Chas.  A.  Bennett.. 

J.  C.  Hanna  

W.  C.  Bagley  


Tri-State  College  

Indiana  University  

Culver  Military  Academy. 
Central  Normal  CoUege. . . . 

Goshen  College  

De  Pauw  University  

Hanover  CoUege  

Butler  College  


Willis  A.  Fox  

William  L.  Bryan  

Col.  L.  R.  Gignilliat... 


June  28 

July  3 

July  6 

June  27 

...do  

June  26 
July  3 
June  13 

June  12 
June  20 
Sept.  16 
June  19 


June  6 
June  22 
July  1 


Indiana  Central  University  

John  Herron  Art  Institute  

Normal  College  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Gymnastic  Union. 

Public  Library  Conunission  Sum- 
mer School  for  Librarians. 

Summer  High  School  


Paul  E.  Whitmer  

H.B.  Gough,  M.  A... 

W.  A.  Millfa.  

Thomas   C.  Howe, 
Ph.  D. 

H.  W.  Marshall  

Harold  H.  Brown  

Wm.  A.  Stecher  


/Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 
\  (2  terms). 

Purdue  University  Summer  School 
for  Teachers  in  Agriculture. 
Home  Economics,  and  Manual 
Training. 

Marion  Normal  Institute  (2  terms) . 

Moores  Hill  College  


Henry  N.  Sanborn. . . 

Geo.  Buck  and  M.  H. 
Stuart. 


^Eliza  A.  Blaker. . 
Geo.  L.  Roberts., 


Muncie  Normal  Institute  (2  terms) 

Manchester  College  

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy . . . 
Interlaken  School  Summer  Camp. . 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College  

South  Bend  Citv  Schools  

Indiana  State  Norm&l  School  

Valparaiso  University  

Winona  College  


A.  J(mes  

Hwrry  A.  King.. 

F.  M.  LUe  


Otho  Winger,  M.  A... 
Mother  M.  Cyriaca.... 

O.  P.  Pitis  

Mother  M.  C^eophas. . . 

L.  J.  Montgomery  

W.  W.  Parsons  

H.  B.  Brown  

Jonathan  Rigdon, 
Ph.  D. 


June  5 
May  20 
May  8 
Jime  19 

..do  

June  12 
July  6 

June  13 

June  21 

p^une  6 
\June  18 
June  10 


June  7 
May  30 
fApr.  24 
June  5 
May  30 
July  6 
June  21 
July  6 
June  8 
June  20 


May  29 


1  Each  term  offers  both  a  6  and  a  12  weeks'  course. 


2  Not  determined. 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or 
in  19l5. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Ames. 


Cedar  FalK... 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Do  


Des  Moines.. 

Do  

Do  

Dubuque..! 


Fayette.... 

Indianola. . 
Iowa  City.. 
Iowa  Falls. 
MUford  


Mount  Vernon. 

Oskaloosa  

Shenandoah. . . . 

Sioux  City  

Tabor  


Baldwin  

Emporia. .. 

Hays  

Lawrent-e.. 
Manhattan. 
Pittsburg.. 


Topeka. . 

Do.. 
Wichita.. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Green. , 


Lexington.. 
Richmond. 


Baton  Rouge. 


Do. 
Do. 


La  Fayette. . . 

Natchitoches. , 
New  Orleans.. 
Do  


Ruston  

BhrevepOTt. 


Belfast  (R.  F.  D.6)... 
Boothbay  Harbor  


Castine. 
China... 


East  Union. 

EUot  

Do  


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  , 

Coe  College  

Palmer  Method  Siunmer  School 

(Cedar  Rapids  Business  College). 

Des  Moines  College  

Drake  University  

Highland  Park  Oolleee  

Catholic  Sisters  College  (Catholic 

University  of  America,  Wash- 

faigton,  D.  C). 
Upper  Iowa  University  


G.M.Wilson  

Homer  H.  Seerley  

AlexC.  Robbie  

W.C.  Henning  


David  E.Cloyd,  M.  A. 
William  F.Barr.M.  A. 
Arthur  E.  Bennett  


June  12 

June  7 
June  12 
June  6 

June  12 

..do  

June  1 


Simpson  College  

State  University  of  Iowa  

Ellsworth  College  

Iowa  Lakeside  Laboratory  (State 
University  of  Iowa). 

Cornell  College  

Penn  College  

Western  Normal  College  •  

Momingside  College  

Tabor  College*  


Ellsworth  Lowry, 
M.A. 

Samuel  Weir  

W.  C.  Wilcox,  LL.  D. 

I.  F.  Meyer  

Robert  B.  Wylle  


J.  E.  Stout  

William  E.  B«rry. 


June  12 

...do.... 
June  22 
June  12 
Jane  22 

June  20 
June  12 


E.  A.  Brown,  M.  A . 


June  12 


Baker  University  

Kansas  State  Normal  School  

State  Normal  School  

University  of  Kansas  

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
State  Manual  Training  Normal 
School. 

Shawnee  County  Teachers'  Institute 

Washburn  College  

Fairmount  College  


Norman  Trlplett. 


June  2 


Arvin  Olfai  

E.  L.  Holton  

W.  A.  Brandenburg.. 


John  F.  Eby  

W.  A.  Harshbarger. . . 
W.O.  Bhmewies... 


Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School. 

State  University  of  Kentucky  

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School. 


Louisiana  Presbyterian  Summer 

Training  School  for  Christian 

Workers. 

Louisiana  State  Universitv  

Southern  University  and  A.  and  M. 

College  (negro). 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial 

Institute. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School  

Tulane  University  

Tulane  University  Siunmer  School 

of  Medicine. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  

Summer  School  for  Teachers  (negro) 


H.  H.  Cherry,  LL.D., 

J.  T.C.  Noe,  M.A... 
J.  G.Crbbbe  


C.  O.  Martfndale., 


D.  T.  Powers,  M.  A.. 
J.  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.... 

E.  L.  Stephens  


V.  L.  Roy  

A.B.  Dinwiddle.  Ph.  D 
Isadore  Dyer,  M.  D.... 


J.  E.  Keeny. 
T.  H.  Kane.. 


Navajo  Camps  for  Boys  

Commonwesuth  School  of  Art  and 
Industry. 

Eastern  State  Normal  School  

Camp  Teconnet  (girls)  


Alford  Lake  Camp  for  Girls. 

Lanier  Camp  for  Boys  

Lanier  Camp  for  GWs  


Orrin  J.  Dickey  

Emma  M.  Cnurch. .. 


June  8 
June  16 
June  8 

June  1 
June  12 
June  8 


June  13 


June  15 
June  13 


« June  14 


June  5 
June  7 

June  5 

Jime  1 
June  12 
...do.... 

June  8 
June  6 


June  25 
July  5 


Chas.  F.  Towne  (Prov- 
idence, R.  I.). 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury.. 
Sidney  Lanier,  jr  

 do  


July  1 

...do.... 
June  30 
..do.... 


» Mav  l>e  e.xlended  to  a  12  weeks'  course. 
«  Not  determined. 


*  No  session  in  1915. 

*  At  Clinton,  La.,  in  1916. 
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Location. 


MADre— ecmtiniied. 


FannJngton.. 

Do  

Five  Islands. 


Fort  Kent. 
Oocham.... 
Harrison... 


Do. 


Do  

Machias  

Monmoiith.  

Naples  

North  Limington. 


Ocean  Park. 
Ogunqnlt... 


Orono  

Presqoe  Isle  

South  Casoo  

South  Limington. 
Technology  

Unity  

Wayne  


Baltimore  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Croome  .... 

Emmitsburg . . . 
Princess  Anne. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  


Do.. 
Do. 


Aubumdale. , 


Belmont. 
Boston. . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do  

Boston  (Fenway). 


Boston  (806  Pierce 
^Bldg.). 

Boston.  

Bourne  (Buuards  Bay) 


Summer  school. 


Abbott  Hfl]  Recreation  School . . 

State  Normal  School  

Bummer  School  of  Photography. 


ICadawaska  Training  School  *. . , 
Western  State  Normal  School*., 
Camp  Idlewild  (boys)  


Camp  Katahdtn  (boys). 


Camp  Wildmere  

Washington  State  Normal  School. 

Camp  Cobbossee  (boys)  

Camp  Keoka.  

Wildwood  Camp  (girb)  


Missionary  Education  Ifovement. . 
Summer  School  of  Drawing  and 
Painthig. 

University  of  Maine  

Aroostook  State  Normal  School  

Shaw  Business  College  *  

Moy-Mo-Da-Yo  Camp  (girls)  

Surveying  Camp  (Massachusetts 
Institote  of  Technology.) 

oys)  


Camp  Winnecook  (boys) . 
Camp  Androscoggin  (boys) . 


City  public  schools  

City  public  schools  (negro)  

Johns  Hopkins  University  

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. .. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  

Croome  Settlement  School  (negro). 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
Eastern  Branch  (negro). 

i Boys'  Agricultural  Camp  (Massa- 
chusetts Agricultual  College) 
(two  terms). 

S<mool  for  Rural  Social  Service  

Summer  School  of  Agriculture  and 

Country  Life. 
American   Institute   of  Normal 
Methods  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.). 
Camp  Mooswa  (Lake  Annis,  Nova 
Scotia). 

Boston  Floating  Hospital  Post- 
graduate C<Nirse  for  Nurses. 

Boston  University  

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  

Faelten  Pianoforte  Summer  School 
for  Teachers.' 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Huntington  School  (Y.  M.  C.  A.). . 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

School  of  Eugenics  


School  of  Expression  (four  terms). 


Simmons  College  

Old  Colony  Union  Industrial  School 


Director  or  principal 
hi  1916. 


(3eo.  D.  Church,  M.  A. 

W.  G.  Mallett  

Clarence  H.  White 

(230  E.  nth  St.,  New 

York,N.  Y.). 


Geo.  £.  Pike,  Dux- 
bury,  Mass. 

|C.  W.  Loveland,  Sat- 
suma  Hights,  Fla. 

L  L.  Woodiaan  

Wm.  L.  Powers,  M.  A. 

Harry  R.  Mooney  


Elizabeth  M.  Moody 

and  Helen  Mayo. 
H.  S.  Myers  


James  S.  Stevens  

S.  L.Merrunan,  M.A 


A.  G.  Robbhis  

Herbert  L.  Rand  (Sa- 
lem, Mass.). 

E.  M.  He^  (Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 


Charles  J.  Koch  

....do  

Edward  F.  Buchner. 
Frederick  R.  Huber.. 

M.  A.  Clemens  

Susie  Wnies  


Thomas  H.  Kiah.. 


Wm.  D.  Hurd. 


.do. 
.do. 


Osborne  McConathy. . 


Geo.  H.Cain... 
Sarah  A.  Egan. 


Alexander  H.  Rice  

Walter  B.  Tripp  

Carl  Faelten  , 


H.  D.  Arnold, M.D... 
Ira  A.  Flinner  


Hartvig  Nissen  

Evan^Iine  W.  Young, 
S.  s!  Ciirry,  Ph.  D. 


Henry  Lefavour,Ph.D. 
Marie  T.  Garland  


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Jul^^ia 
July  6 


July  11 


June  30 

July  1 
July  13 
July  1 


July  1 
July  21 


June  26 
July  11 


July  26 
July  1 
June  30 


June  26 
...do.... 
July  6 
July  1 
June  8 
June  15 


June  26 


fJuly  6 

LJuly  13 

July  18 

July  6 

July  12 


July  1 


July  6 
July  3 


June  1 
June  21 


July  1 
July  6 


July 
July 


1  No  session  in  1916. 


*  No  session  in  1915. 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or 
In  19f5. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


MAS8ACHX78XTT8— OOn. 


Brewster... 
Brockton. . 
Cambridge. 


Do  

Fitchbm^., 
Hjrannis... 

Lowell  

Lynn  


Maiden  

Melrose  

Northampton. 


Oak  Bluffs  

Provinoetown. . 
Do  


Somerville  

South  Orleans. 


Sj^ingfleld 

We] 


Haven. 

illfleet  


Do. 


Wobum  

Woods  Hole. 


Alma  

Ann  Arbor... 
Battle  Creek. 


Bay  View  

Berrien  Springs. 
Big  Bay  

Big  Rapids  

Corey  


Detroit.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do,  

Fountain  

Grand  Rapids.. 


Do  

Kalamazoo.. 


M^quette.. . 
Meauwataka. 


Mount  Pleasant... 

Topinabee  

Ypsilanti  

MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin  

Austin  

BemidJi... 
Crookstcm.. 


Sea  Pines  Personality  Camp  (girls) 

City  public  schools  

Cambridge  Normal   School  of 
Dancing. 

HarvardUniversity  

State  Normal  School  

do. 


Faith  Bfcjkford.  

Nellie  F.  McAulifle. 
Fannie  Faulheber. . . 


June  6 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 
City  public  schools  


Y.  M.  C.  Summer  School  

-...do  

Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy. 


Treat  School  

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art  , 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  and 

Painting. 

Y.  M.  cTa.  Summer  School  

"Quanset/'  Cape  Cod  Camp  for 

Girls. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

Marthas  Vineyard  School  of  Art . . . 
American  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation (summer  camp). 


John  G.  Thompson .. . 

W.  A.  Baldwin  

John  E.  Barr  

Philip  Emerson  and 

Francis  Haseltine. 

C.  H.  Dempsey  

G.  W.  Willlanw  

R.  L.  Baldwin;  G.  O. 

Bowen. 


July  10 
July  6 
..do ... 
July  10 

.Ido... 
June  36 
July  10 


C.  W.  Hawthorne^  .A 
E.  A.  Webster..... 


Camp  Chequesset  (girls). 


Warren  Academy  Free  Industrial 
SchooL 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  


Enuna  J.  Blanchard. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Hammatt. 


CarlD.  Smith  

A.  R.  Freedlander... 

Mary  R.  MulUner, 
M.  D.  (44  St.  Bo^ 
tolph  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

Wm.  G.  Vin^  M.  A., 
and  Alice  H.  Bald- 
ing. 

Frank  Carter  


Frank  R.  LDlle. 


Alma  College  , 

University  of  Midiigan  

Normal  School  of^yslcal  Educa- 
tion. 

Bay  View  Summer  University  

Emmanuel  Missionary  Coll^  

Camp  Sosawagamtng  

Ferris  Institute  (two  terms)  

Camp  Eberhart  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  South 

Bend,  Ind.). 

Cass  Technical  High  School  

Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music  

Detroit  Technical  Institute  (Y.  M. 

C.  A.). 

School  of  Fine  Arts  (outdoor  classes) 

Kenmore  Institute  

Grand  Rapids  EJndergarten  Trahi- 
ing  School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

Western  State  Normal  School  


Geo.B.Randels,Ph.D. 

E.  H.  Kraus  

Frank  J.  Bom,  M.  D. 


July  6 

Jane  1 

July  6 

June  1 

July  10 

July  1 

June  1 


July  1 

May  31 
July  1 


June  33 
tJuly  3 
June  31 


Otto  J.  Graf.  M.  A... 
C.  E.  Snyder,  M.  A.. 

W.  N.  Ferris  


June  16 


May  35 

iJuiy  1 


Eldreth  G.  Allen  

Francis  L.  York,  M.A 
BenJ.  D.  Edwards... 


John  P.  Wicker.... 
W.  H.  Macpherson. 


Northern  State  Normal  School  

Forestry  School  (Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College). 
Central  State  Normal  School  


Dw^ht^  B.  Waldo, 

James  H.  Kaye,  M.  A 
A.  K.  Chittenden  


University  of  Michigan  Biological 
Station. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  


Charles  T.  Grawn,  M. 
A. 

H.  A.  Gleason,  Ph.  D 

Charles  McKenny, 
LL.  D. 


County  Teachers'  Trafaiing  School.. 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota. 
County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 
Teachers'  Training  School  (North- 
west School  of  Agriooltuie). 


J.  B.  Hagen  

O.  C.  Heuman,  M. 
G.  A.  Franklin.... 
C.  G.  Selvig  


June  36 

June  37 

June  19 

June  14 

July  6 


June  38 

June  36 
June  30 

June  36 

July  8 

June  36 


June  38 
June  13 
...do.... 
June  16 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  15 
July  30 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  4 
July  21 


Aug.  20 
Oct  1 

Aug.  16 
Oct.  1 

Aug.  18 
Sept.  1 
June  28 


Aug.  36 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 


Aug.  1 
>  Aug  26 
Aug.  16 


Aug.  10 

June  30 
Aug..  13 


Aug.  30 
July  30 
Aug.  11 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  6 

Aug.  5 
Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  4 


July  34 

Aug.  1 

July  14 

July  26 


>  School  of  Law,  June  36  to  Sept.  3. 
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Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1918. 


Opening.  Close. 


MIMNBSOTA— OOntd. 


Duluth... 

Do ... 
Faribault. 


Do  

Fergus  Falls. . . 
Grand  Rapids.. 
Long  Prairie... 

Lnveme  

Mankato  

Minneapolis. . . . 

Do  


Coontv  Teachers'  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School  

Ck>urses  in  Mental  Deficiency  (Min- 
nesota School  for  Feeble-Minded). 

Shattuck  School  (boys)  

County  Teachers^  Tramfaig  School, 
do 
do 
do 


J.  B.  Lunn  

E.  W.  Bohannon  

A.  C.  Rogers,  M.  D.... 

Col.  Vasa  E.  Stolbrand 

W.  P.  Dyer  

E.  A.  Freeman  


July  24 
Juno  12 
June  21 

June  20 
...do..., 
Aug.  1 


Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 


Minneapolis  (26  N.  10th 
St.). 

Minneapolis  

Moorhead  

Morris  , 


Park  Rapids. 

Pipestone  

Roseau  

St.  Cloud  

St.  Paul  

Do  

Do  


Walker.. 
Wiilmar. 
Winona.. 


Agricultural  College. 

Blue  Mountahi  

BrookhaTcn  

Clinton  

Hattiesburg  

Meridian  

Newton  

Perkinston  

Shelby  


University. 


Cameron  

Cape  Girardeau. 


Columbia. . 
Kirksvllie.. 
La  Grange. 
MarshaU. 


Maryville. 
Rolla  


St.  Louis.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Snringfleld.... 
Warrensburg.. 
WanentoQ  


State  Normal  School  

Ford  Offices  

Handicraft  Guild,  School  of  De- 
sign. Handicraft,and  Normal  Art.i 

Humboldt  College  

Minneapolis  School  of  Art  

Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  Ora- 
tory, and  Dramatic  Art. 

Minnesota  College  

Summer  School  for  Librarians 
(Minnesota  Public  Library  (Com- 
mission). 

Terry's  TnOning  School  of  Dre8»> 
mating  and  Millinery. 

University  of  Minnesota.  

State  Normal  School  

Teachers'  Trahiing  School  (West 
Central  School  of  Agriculture). 

County  Teachers'  Truning  School.. 

 do  

 do  

State  Normal  School  

Globe  Business  College  

Teachers'  TnUning  School  

Universitv  of  Minnesota  College  of 
Agriculture. 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 

 do  

State  Normal  School  


H.  C.  Bell  

C.  H.  (hooper  

James  M.  Ford  

M.  Emma  Roberts. 


J.  P.  Peterson.. 
Joseph  Breck.. 


July  1 
June  13 
..do.... 


June  15 
June  19 


Frank  Nelson,  L.H.D. 
Clara  F.  Baldwin.. 


Mrs.  Ida  Neil. 


J.  S.  Young  

Frank  ATWeld. 
C.  H.  Baibes.... 


June  1 
June  19 


July  13 

June  12 
June  15 
...do.... 


A.  M.  Bank  

B.  M.  Coegrove... 

J.  Cederstrom  

Isabel  Lawrence. 

J.  O.  Weaver  

A.  V.  Storm  

 do  


June  26 
July  1 
June  15 

..do  

June  12 
...do.... 


C.  L.  Newberry. 

J.  H.  Hay  

G.  E.  Maxwell.. 


Mississippi  A.  &  M.  Odlege  

State  Summer  Normal  , 

Brookhaven  Summer  Normal*. . . . 

Clinton  Summer  Normal  

Mississippi  Normal  Cdllegd  

East  Mississippi  Normal  

Newton  Summer  Normal  

Coast  Normal  

Industrial  Agricultural  College  for 
Negroes. 

University  of  Mississippi  


B.  M.  Walker. 


June  13 


June  8 


J.  W.  Provine,  Ph.  D 

Joe  Cook  

P.  S.  Mangnm  

A.  S.  McCTendon  

J.  A.  Hufl  

W.  H.  Braxton,  D.  D 


Juno  5 
May  29 
Juno  8 
July  1 

...do  

...do.... 


Missouri  Weslevan  (^oge. 
State  Normal  School  


University  of  Missouri  

State  Normal  School  

La  Grange  College  

Missouri  valley  College  , 

State  Normal  School  

State  School  of  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 

Forest  Park  University  School  of 
Music. 

Harris  Teachers  College  

St.  Louis  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

State  Normal  School  

.do. 


A.  B.  Cope,  M.  A  

W.  8.  Dearmont,  Litt. 
D. 

J.  D.  EUiff  

John  R.  Kirk,  LL.D.. 
Chas.  F.  Marks,  M.  A 
I.N.  Eviard,  M.  A... 


June  12 
June  5 

June  10 
May  31 
June  5 
June  6 


A.  L.  McRae... 
E.  R.  Kroeger . 


(Central  Wesleyan  College . 


E.  G.  Payne  

D.  M.  Shoemaker, 
M.  D. 

W.  T.  Carrington  

E.  L.  Hendricks,  M. A 
H.  VoshoU,  M.  A  


June  4 

June  1 

June  15 
June  1 

June  1 
May  30 
June  5 


1  No  session  in  1915. 
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Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
seeslon  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Boceman.. 
Do.... 


Butte  

DlUon  

Olendive  

Great  Falls.. 
Havre  


Kalispell... 
Lewistown. 
Miles  City.. 


Missoula  

Plentywood.. 
Poison  


NEBRASKA. 


BeUevue  

Chadron  

College  view..  .. 

Fremont  

Kearney  

Lincoln  

Do  

Omaha  

Do  

Peru  

University  Place. 


Wa; 
Yorl 


Do.. 


NEW  HAMPSmRE. 


Ashland.. 
Do... 


Bristol. 


Enfield.  

Francestown. 


Hanover  

Holdemess. . 

Jackson  

Meredith.... 


Plymouth.  

South  Chatham. 


West  Osslpeo... 
West  Swanzey. 


Gallatin  County  Summer  School. . . 
Montana  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Summer  High  School  

Montana  State  Normal  College  

County  Summer  School  

 do  

Tri-County  Summer  School  


Ida  W.  Davis. 
J.  H.  Hotet.... 


County  Summer  School  

 do  

Tri-County  Summer  School. 


University  of  Montana  

County  Summer  School  

University  of  Montana  Biological 
Station. 


Bruoe  E.  MOlildn  

J.  E.  Monroe  

R.  H.  Brown  

G.  M.Moss,  M.  A  

Flora  Sims';  Laura 

Lovett;  Margaret 

Vanden. 

J.  T.  Sauntry  

Mrs.  Lela  Baker  

Fay  Alderson:  Mabel 

Williams;  Emma 

FriU. 
Wm.W.  Kemp,  Ph.  D. 

Irene  Murphy  , 

M.  J.  Ehrod,  Ph.  D.. 


June  6 
June  13 

June  20 
June  6 
July  16 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  1 


July 
Aug. 


BeUevue  College  

State  Normal  School  

Union  College  

Fremont  College  

State  Normal  School  

Teachers'  Colleee  High  School. . 

University  of  Nebraska  

Creighton  University  

University  of  Omaha  

State  Normal  School  

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 


Public  schools  

State  Normal  School. 
York  College  


P.  W.  Evans.  

Joseph  Sparks  

H.  A.  Morrison,  M.  A 


June  18 
July  25 
June  15 


June  12 
June  5 
June  1 


O.  S.  Dick  

C.  W.  Taylor  , 

Samuel  Avery,  Ph.  D. 

PaulL.  Martin  , 

Selma  Anderson  

D.  W.  Hayes,  M.  A... 
Frank   E.  Ho^vard, 

Ph.D. 

L.  I.  Frisbie  , 

U.  8.  Conn.  

C.  E.  Ashcraft,  M.A.. 


June  5 
June  S 
June  5 
June  20 
June  19 
June  5 
June  6 

...do...., 
.do.. 


PIke(R.  F.  D.  1)  


Camp  Algonquin  (boys)  

Winona  Fields  (camp  for  girls). 


Pasquaney  Nattire  (^ub  (girls). 


Camp  Rockland  (Rockland  Mili- 
tary Academy). 
Camp  Fairweather  (girls)  


Dartmouth  (}ollege. . 
Camp  Wachusett. . . . 


Thorn  Mountain  Tutorhig  School 

and  Camp  (boys). 
Camp  Anawan  (girls)  


Edwin  DeMeritte..., 

Elisabeth  M.  Fessen- 
den;  Mary  R.  Lake- 
man,  M.  D.  (Salem, 
Mass.). 

Laura  H.  Hassan  (851 
West  End  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.j. 

Elmer  E.  French,  M. 

Matilda  D.  Fair- 
weather  (New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.). 

W.  V.  Bfaigham,  Ph. 
D. 

Lorhi  Webster,  L.  H. 
D. 

George  A.  Bushee  


Camp  Moosilauke  (boys). 


State  Normal  School  

Hill's  (Mrs.)  Summer  School  of 
Cookery. 

Camp  Wellesley  (boys)  


Camp  Wawona  for  Boys. 


Nellie  S.  Winchester, 
(31  E.HaverhiUSt., 
Lawrence,  Mass.). 

Virgil  Prettyman,  Ph. 
D.  (Horace  Mann 
School,  New  York, 
N.  Y.). 

Ernest  L.  Silver.  

Janet  M.  HilL  , 


June  8 


June  24 
July  1 


..do  

..do  

..do  

July  5 
June  28 
..do.... 
July  1 


Edw.  A.  Benner  (Wel- 
lesley, Mass.). 
O.  E.  Bourne  , 


June  29 


June  27 
July  6 

July  6 

June  25 
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Location 


Summer  schooL 


Director  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
sessioa  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


Allenhnrst  

Atlantic  City.. 


Do. 


Bloomfield  

Bordentown.. 

Colllngswood.. 


Rand  Summer  SchooL  

Summer  School  for  Stammerers. 


WOsoo-Oreene  School  of  Music, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Silyer  Lake  Summer  SchooL  

Camp  Minne-wawa  (boys)  (Algon- 
quin Park,  Ontario). 

State  Summer  School  


E.  W.Rand,M.  A.... 
Frank  A.  Bryant,  M. 

D.  (26  West  40th  St.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.) 
T.  E.  Greene,  Mrs. 

Wilson-Qreene. 

RodneyJ.  Floyd.  

W.  L.Wlse....  


Hoboken.  

Newark  

New  Brunswick... 
Newton  


Ocean  City... 

Paterson  

PhUlipsburg. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . 

City  public  schools  

Rutgers  College  

State  Summer  Scdiool  


T.  D.  Sensor  (Tren- 
ton, N.  J.). 


.do.. 


Princeton  

Princeton  (15  Univer- 
sity Place). 
Princeton  

Do  

Do  

Vineland.  


KEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque  

Clovis  

East  Las  Vegas. 
Santa  Fe.  


Silver  City. 


Albany.. 
Alfred... 

Auburn. 


Do.... 
Brooklyn. 
Do.... 


Do  

Buflalo  

Catskm  

Chautauqua.. 
Cliff  Haven. . 


Clinton  

Cold  Spring  Harbor . . . 

Corinth  m.  F.  D.).... 
Cornwall  on  the  Hud- 
son. 

Cortland  

Elmira.  


Geneseo.. 
Ithaca.... 


Do  

Lake  Pleasant. 


Paterson  Summer  School... 
State  Summer  School  


College  Summer  SchooL  

Princeton  Summer  SchooL  

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. . . . 

Princeton  Tutors^  Assodation  

University  Summer  SchooL  

Tndning  School  for  Teachers  of 
Backward  ChUdren.! 


EdrarS.  PitUn.  

C.H7 Elliott,  Ph.  D  .. 

T.  D.  Sensor  (Tren- 
ton. N.  J.). 

.....do  

Martin  Hasbrouck  

T.  D.  Sensor  (Tren- 
ton. N.  J.). 

Albert  Oroes  

C.R.Morey,  M.  A..., 

John  D.  Davis,  D.  D. . 
Frank Fritts,  Ph.  D.. 
O.  S.  Voorhees.  M.  A.. 
E.  R.  Johnstone  


June  15 
July  1 


July  1 

July  3 
July  6 

July  1 

Aug.  15 
July  10 
June  26 
July  1 

June  29 
July  7 
July  8 

July  12 
July  10 

June  1 
Aug.  1 
July  10 


Universtiy  of  New  Mexico »  

Curry  County  NormaL  

New  Mexico  Normal  University... . 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Sdenoe 

and  Education. 
New  Mexico  Normal  School  


J.  B.  l^lor.M.  A... 
Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 
Rupert  F.  Asplund . . 

B.  L.  EnkM  


June  4 
June  20 
June  6 
June  1 

...do  


New  York  State  Library  SchooL. 
Alfred  University  


Auburn  Theological  Sei  

Summ^  School  for  Chri 

Workers. 
Summer  School  of  Theology.. . 
Titus  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

Adelphi  College...  

Bedford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacatfon 
School. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  SchooL 

City  public  schools  

Kyle  Camp  (boys)  

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  

Catholic  Bunmier  School  of  America 

Hamilton  College  Summer  School 

of  English. 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciemses.  Bfological  Laboratory. 

Camp  Oanada.  

New  York  Military  Academy  


J.  I.  Wyer.  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Fii 
Ph.  D 


itsworth. 


Oeo.  Black  Stewart, 

D.D. 
....do.  , 


June  7 
July  3 

July  25 
July  4 


A.  G.  Fradenburgh... 
Francis  P.  Lampnear, 


Melsom  S.  Tuttle  

<3eo.  E.  Smith  

Paul  Kyle,  Ph.  D.... 
Percy  H.  Boynton... 
John  P.  Chidwick.  D. 
D. 

Calvhi  L.  Lewis  


C.  B.  Davenport.  Ph. 
D. 

W.  B.  Efner  

S.  C.  Jones  


Cortland  Summer  SchooL  

Weigester  Summer  School  of  Vocal 
Music. 

State  Normal  School  

Camp  Otter  (Dorset,  Ontario.  C^- 
ada). 

Cornell  University  

Camp  Setag  (girls)  


Luke  J.  McEvoy.. 
R.  G.  Weigester... 

James  V.  Sturges.. 
C.  V.  P.Young... 


July  5 
July  3 

July  6 
July  3 
July  1 
July  11 
June  25 

July  10 

July  5 

June  29 
June  25 

June  27 
July  5 


G.  P.  Bristol,  M.  A... 

AdaM.  Gates  (618  Au- 
burn Ave..  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.). 


July  7 

July  1 

July  6 

July  1 


iNo 


hi  1915. 


7834^—15  9 
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Summer  schooL 


Dinotor  or . 
in  19l5. 


Probable  date  of 
sesBion  of  1916. 


Opening.  Ckae. 


Nxw  TOBK— oontinned. 


Monroe  , 

New  Bochelle  , 

New  York  (American 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.). 
NewYork  (641  Leaing- 

ton  Ave.). 
New  York  (241 W.  TStli 

St.). 

New  York  (7  W.  42d 
St.). 

NewYork  

Do  

New  York  (7  W.  42d 
St.). 

New  York  (74  W.  124tli 
St.). 

New  York  (308  5th 

Ave.). 
New  York  (501  5th 

AveO. 
New  York  (109th  St. 

andAmsterdamAve.). 
New  York  (600  Lexhig- 

ton  Ave.). 
New  York  (106  E.  22d 

St.). 


NewYork  

New  York  (30  Irving 
PI.). 

New   York  (Aeolian 

Hall). 
New  York  (Steinwav 

Hall). 

Oneonta.  

Ossining  

Port  Henry  


Port  Jefferson. 


Rochester.. 

Shady  

Silver  Bay. 
Do..... 


Do.... 
Syracuse.. 

Troy  

Valcour... 
Willsboro. 


Woodland... 
Woodstock.. 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


Ashe^-ille  

BlueBidge.. 

Do  

Do  


Do. 


Boone  

Brevard  

Chapel  Hill  

Charlotte,  N.  C  . 


Mackenzie  School  

<3olleee  of  New  RocheUe. . 
Art  Students'  League  


Sr.  M.  Xavier,  M.A.. 


July  3 


Bible  Teachers'  Training  SdiooL.. 

Brown  School  of  Tutoring.  

Chttlif  Normal  School  of  Dancing. . 


City  public  schools  

Columbia  University  

Gilbert  Normal  School  of  Dandng.. 


John  A.  Wood  

Frederic  L.  Brown. , 
Louis  H.  Chalif  


Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A  

International  Academy  of  Design- 
ing and  (Xittinff. 
Massee  Summer  School  


Anthonv  J.  PugUeee. 
James  (T.  Egbert. 
Susan  H.  4 


Alice  L.Lennon. 


June  14 

July  5 

May  29 

July  10 
July  6 
June  6 

June  1 


National  Academy  of  Design. 


National  Trafailng  School  (Y.  W.  C. 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy:  i 


O.  W.  Maynard,  N.  A. 


June  6 


(Correctional  Problems.. 
Family  BehabiUtation. 

Housing.  

Neighborhood  Work. . . 


Probation  for  Juveniles  

New  York  University  

Palmer  Method  School  of  Penman- 
ship. 

School  of  Aooompanylng  


Orlando  F.  Lewis  

Porter  B.  Lee  

Kate  H.  Claghom  

Mrs.  V.  0.  Simkho- 
vitch. 

H.  W.  Thurston  

James  E.  Lough  

S.  E.  Bartow  


Apr.  19 
May  24 

. .  .do  

Apr.  19 

May  24 
July  3 
July  6 


Summer  Course  for  Pianists  and 
Teachers. 

State  Normal  School  , 

St.  John's  School  

Repton  Camp  (boys)  


Oustav  L.  Becker. 
Percy  I.  Bugbee... 


June  16 
July  4 


New  York  School  of  Ffaie  and 

Applied  Art. 

Mecnanlcs  Institute  

Blue  Dome  Frat  

Black  Elephant  Camp  (girls)  

Eastern  AssooiatioQ  dcliool  (Y.  M. 

C.A.). 

Missionary  Education  Movement. . . 

Syracuse  University  

Kensselaer  Pdytecnnio  Institute. . . 

Camp  Penn  (boys)  

Camp  Pok-O '-Moonshine  (boys) 

(Peekskill  Military  Academy). 

Camp  Wake  Robin  (boys)  

Summer  School  of  Landscape 

Pafaiting  (Art  Students'  League 

of  New  York). 


School  of  Expression  (Boston, 
Mass.). 

Boys'  Camp.  

Missionary  Education  Movement. . 
Southern  Student  Conierenoe  of 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Southern  Summer  School,  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Appalachian  Training  School  

Brevard  Institute  

University  of  North  Carolina  

City  public  schools.  


O.  C.  Roaoh  (Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y). 
Frank  A.  Parsons  


Geo.  M.  Lattlmer  

Dewing  Woodward . . . 

Kate  B.  Wallace  

Frederick  S.  Good- 


July  1 

..do  

June  96 


H.  S.  Myers  

Edgar  C.  Morris,  M.A. 


Chas.  K.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
C.  A.  Robhison,  Ph.D. 

H.  W.  Little  


J.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D. 
(Boston,  Mass.). 


H.  S.  Myers  

W.  D.  Weatherford 
(Nashville,  Tenn.). 
R.  H.  Kfaig  


B.  B.  Dougherty. 

Miles  Reeoe  

N.  W.Walker.... 
H.  P.  Harding. . . 


July  1 
Aug.  1 

July  7 
July  10 


June  34 
July  1 

..do..... 


June  37 
June  16 

July  7 

June  17 
June  7 
June  14 
June  6 


Aug.  11 

July  26 

Sept.  90 

July  22 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  16 
July  14 

Aug.  15 


Aug.  31 


May  8 
June  13 

Do. 
May  8 

June  13 
Aug.  11 
July  31 


Aug.  10 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  4 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  39 

July  16 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  36 
Aug.  39 

Aug.  81 


July  6 
June  36 

July  31 

July  14 
July  15 


1  Edward  T.  Devlne,  director  of  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
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Summer  schooL 


Dinctor  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


MOBTH  CABOLDTA— con. 

CoUowhee  

Greensboro  

OreenviUe  

Wake  Forest  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agrioultoral  College. .. . 


Ellendale  

Grand  Forks. 

MayvUle  

MInot  

University... 


Valley  Qity.. 
Wahpeton... 


omo. 


Ada  

Alliance  

Athens  

Berea  

Bluffton  

Bowling  Green. . 
Cedar  Point  


Cedarville.. 


Cincinnati.. 

Do  

Cleveland... 
Columbus... 


Do... 

Do... 
Davton.. 
Defiance. 


Granville... 
Hamilton.. 

Kent  

EJngsville.. 


Lebanon  

Lorain  

Mount  Jk^emon.. 

New  Concord  

Oberlin  

Oxford  

Rio  Grande  

Westerviite.....! 
West  Lafayette.. 

Willoughby  

Wooster  

Yellow  Springs.. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada  

Altus  

Alva  

Buffalo... 
Durant... 
Bdmond. 


Cullowbee  N<Hinal  and  Industrial 
SohooL 

Technical  College 


Agricultural  and ' 

(NeCTo). 
East  Carolina  T< 


Teachers  Training 

School. 

Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Law. 


North  Dakota  Agrioultural  College: 

College  section  

Elementary  section  

State  Normal-mdustrial  School  

Public  High  School  

State  Normal  School  

 do  

University  of  North  Dakota: 

Colle^re  section  

Elementary  section  

State  Normal  School  


A.  C.  Reynolds. 
J.  H.Bhiford.. 
C.W,  Wilson.. 
N.  Y.Gulley... 


ArlandD.  Weeks. 
Alfred  H.  Parrott. 

R.  M.  Black  

P.  H.  Lehman  

Thos.  A.  HlUyer.. 
A.  G.  Crane  


June  e 
June  26 
June  13 
June  6 


June  19 

...do  

June  13 
June  19 
July  29 
June  28 


Training  School  for  Teachers  (State 
School  of  Scienoe). 


A.  J.  Ladd.Ph.D  

C.C.  Schmidt,  M.S... 
Geo.  A.  MoFarland, 

M.  A. 
Fred  E.  Smith  


Ohio  Northern  University  

Mount  Union  College  

Ohio  University  

Baldwin-Wallace  College  

Bhiffton  College  

State  NOTmal  College  

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). 

Cedarville  College  


S.  B.  Davis  

J.  B.  Bowman  

John  J.  RIcheson  

Fletcher  D.  Ward  

N.  E.  Byers,  M.  A.... 


June  20 

...do  

June  30 

June  21 


June  1 
Jime  20 
June  26 
June  19 
Apr.  25 


Art  Academy  of  CincinnatL  

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  

Cleveland  School  of  Education  

Capital  College  of  Oratory  and 
Music. 

Ohio  State  University  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

City  Public  School  

Defiance  College  


Herbert  Osbom  

W.  R.  MoChesney, 
Ph.D. 

J.  H.  Gest  

J.  L.  Shearer.  M.  A. . . . 

R.  W.  HimeUck  

F.  S.  Fox,  Ph.D  


June  19 
...do  


Denison  University  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

State  Normal  School  (two  terms). 

Camp  Wyndcroft  (girls)  


George  W.  Kjiight. . . , 

F.  W.  McCann  

Wm.  Prinz  

P.  W.  MoReynolds, 
D.D. 

Chas.  £.  Goodell  

C.  H.  Lake  


Lebanon  University  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School.. 

Mount  Vernon  Academy  

Muskingum  College  

Oberlfai  College  

Miiunl  University  

Rio  Grande  College  

W  h  Ittenberg  College  

Heidelberg  University  

Otterbefai  university  

West  Lafayette  College  

Andrews  Institute  for  Girls... 

College  of  Wooster  

Antioch  College  


J.  E.  McGflvrey  

Mrs.  A.  B.  Luce  (44 
Hamilton  Road. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.) 

H.  E.  Cunningham.... 

C.  S.  Kelser  


..do  

June  26 
June  20 
June  8 

June  19 
June  29 
June  26 
June  19 


..do  

June  20 
fMay  10 
LJune  21 
June  30 


June  15 
...do  


J.  G.  Lowery  

S.  J.  MacLennan  

H.  C.  Minnlch  

Simeon  H.  Bln^  

T.B.  Birch,  Ph.D... 
Edw.I.  F.  Williams.., 
R.  H.  Wagoner,  M.  A, 

H.  K.  Powell  

S.  D.  Shankland  

J.  H.  DIokason,  M.  A. 
D.  H.  Barnes,  R.  W. 
Crist,  J.  D.  Black. 


East  (Central  State  Normal  School. 
Jackson  County  Normal  Institute. 
Northwestern  State  Normal  School. 
Harper  County  Normal  Institute. 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School  


Charles  W.  Briles.. 

A.  R.  Miller  

Grant  B.  Grumbine... 

J.  S.  Westhafer  

W.  C.  Canterbury. . 
Chas.  Evans,  LL.D . . . 


June  12 
June  16 
iJune  13 
June  26 
...do.... 
June  20 
Jime  19 
June  22 
June  19 

...do  

June  14 


May  25 
June  1 
May  23 
July  3 
May  25 
May  23 


1  Includea  2  terms. 
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DIreotor  of  orindpal 
i]il9l&. 


Ooodwell... 
Newkirk... 

Norman  

Ryan  

Sayre  

Stfilwater.. 
Tahlequah. 
Tecumseh.. 


Tonkawa  

Do  

Weatherford. 


OKKOON. 

CJorvaUls  


Eugene  

Gladstone. . 
Monmouth. 
Portland. . . 

Do  


Salem. 


PSNNSTLVANU. 


Annville  

Beaver  Falls  

Cheyney  

Collegeville  

Concord  ville  

Fort  Washington. 

Qreen  ville  

Grove  City  

Huntingdon  

Lancaster  


Mead  ville  

Millersville  

Moimt  Gretna.. 

Muncy  

Myers  town  

Philadelphia... 

Do  

Do  


Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

Do  

Pooono  Pines  

Scranton  

Selinsgrove  

Silver  Ivake  

South  Bethlehem. 
State  College  


Do  

Swarthmore. . . 
Wajmesburg.. 
Westchester.. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Provldenoe  

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Colombia  

Orangebaig  


Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute... 

Kay  County  Normal  Institute  

University  of  Oklahoma  

Jefferson  County  Normal  Institute. 
Beckham  County  Normal  Institute. 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  

Northeastern  State  Normal  School. . 
Pottawatomie  County  Normal  In- 
stitute. 

Oklahoma  Institute  of  Technology.. 

University  Preparatory  School  

Southwestern  State  Normal  School. 


S.  W.  Black  

A.  J.  Lovett  

W.W.  Phelan,  Ph.D.. 

J.  M.  Dyer  

J.  E.  Foster  

J.  H.  Bowers,  Ph.D... 

O.  W.  Gable  

Oliver  H.  Akin  


June  1 

..do  

June  15 
June  1 
do. 


May  26 
June  1 
..do..... 


hyim  Glover.. 
IT.  J.  Qrifllth.. 


Oregon  Agricultural  College . 

Boys^Camp  

University  of  Oregon., 


Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua. . 
Oregon  Normal  School  


Edwin  D.  Ressler  

....do  

Joseph  Schafer,  Ph.  D 


City  public  schools. 
Northwestern  Normal  School  of 

Music  and  Art. 
Capital  Normal  and  Industrial 
BchooL 


J.  H.  Aokennan.. 
Z.M.'Parvin!;!!! 
J.  J.  Kraps-  


June  1 
May  23 


June  12 
June  19 
June  26 
July  7 
June  19 


July  6 
July  3 


Lebanon  VaUey  College  

Geneva  College  

Cheyney  Summer  School  (negro)  i. 

Ursmus  College  

Maplewood  Summer  Camp  

Darby  School  of  Painting  

Thiel  College  

Grove  City  College  

Juniata  College »  

Franklin  and  Marshall  A(»demy. . . 

Meadville  Theological  Seminary ... 

State  Normal  School  

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua. 


HarryH.Wylie,M.A 
W.A.  Kiine;  Litt.*D.'.: 


June  15 
Jtmeii 


H.  H.  Breckenridge . 
Frank  S.  Beistel  


June  5 
Aug.  5 


Lycoming  County  Normal  

Albright  T^oUege  

Nefl  College  

Peirce  School  , 

Pennsylvania  Orthopaedic  Insti- 
tute and  School  of  Mechanother- 
apy. 

School  of  Sloyd  

Temple  University  

University  of  Pennsylvania  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (central  branch)  

Kings  School  of  Oratory  

University  of  Pittsburgh  , 

Pine  Tree  Camp  (girls)  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

Susquehanna  University  

Camp  Red  Cloud  , 

Lehigh  University  

Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Com- 
mission. 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUegf^  

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School. . . 

Waynesburg  College  

State  Normal  School  


T.  G.  Helm,  M.  A.: 
E.M.  Hartnian,M.A 
F.  C.  South  worth,D.D. 

P.  M.  Harbold  

E.M.  Balsbaogh  

S.  B.  Dunlap  

A.  E.  Gobble  

Silas  S.  Nefl,  Ph.D... 

L.  B.  Moflett  

Minna  Schmidt  


Mary  B.  Loos  

R.H.ConweU.D.D... 

J.  P.  W.  Crawford  

J.  L.  Clarkson  

Byron  W.  King  

S.  B.Linhart.D.D..., 

Blanche  D.  Price  

R.  I.  VaU  

O.  E.  Fischer,  Ph.  D.. 

J.  T.  Russell  

H.  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  Bliss  


Edwin  R.  Smith.. 
A.  H.  Tomlinson.. 


Jane  19 

July  6 

June  26 

July  6 

July  3 

June  19 

June  15 

July  3 

July  1 


July  6 

...do  

July  3 
June  26 
June  15 
June  19 
June  16 
June  28 
June  20 
July  1 
July  — 
June  26 

...do.... 
June  20 


Geo.  M.  Philips. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


JohnG.Ohnstead. 


University  of  South  Carolina. . . . 
State  A.  and  M.  College  (negro) 

1  No  sessk>n  in  1915. 


W.  S.  Cuirell;  J.  E. 

Swearingen. 
R.S.WiIkS]son,Ph.D. 


Jime  26 

July  5 

June  19 
June  26 
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Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 


Rock  Hill  

Bpartanborg  

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen  , 

Brookings  , 


Huron  

Madison  

MItcheU  

Redfleld.... 
Sioux  Falls. 

Do  

Spearflsh  

Sprini^eld. . 
Vermilion.-. 
Yankton  


Bristol  

Graysville  

Harrogate  

Johnson  City.. 
Knoxville  


Memphis  

Morfreesboro. . 
Nashville  


Do.. 
Walling. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene  

Alpine  

Austin  

Do  

Belton  

Bonhsm  

Brenham  

Do  

Brownsville  

Brown  wood  

Cameron  

Canyon  

Cisco  

Clarendon  

Clebome  

Comanche  

Commerce  

Conroe  

Corpus  Christi. 
Dallas  

Do.   

Decatur  

Denton  

Do  

Eustace  

Fort  Worth.... 

Do  

Georgetown  

Grapeland  

Greenville  

Hallettsville... 

Hamilton  

HaskeU  

Hondo  

Houston  

Do  


Whitiirop  Normal  and  Industrial 
CoUege. 

Woflord  College  Fitting  School .... 


D.B.  Johnson.. 
A.  W.  Horton.. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (two  terms). 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College  

State  Normal  School  

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  

Redfleld  College »  

Lutheran  Normal  School  

Sioux  Falls  CoUege  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

University  of  South  Dakota  

Yankton  College  


.  C.  Woodbum. 
A.  H.  Seymour . . 
D.  Stiv^  


C.W.HochstetIer,  M.A 
J.W.Heston,  Ph.  D... 
H.  P.  Patterson,  Ph.D 


June  13 
June  15 


June  12 
July  24 
June  12 

June  13 
June  15 
June  19 


Rev.  Z.  J.  Ordal  

A.  W.  Fauqnet,  M.  A. . 

F.  L.Cook....!  

G.  G.  Wenalafl,  LL.  D 

W.  F.  Jones  

George  H.  Soott  


Nixon  Business  CoUeee  

Southern  Training  Scnool  

Lincoln  Memoriafu  niversity  

State  Normal  School  

Summer  School  of  the  South  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee). 

State  Normal  School  , 

....do  

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Normal  School  for  Negroes. 
Webb  Summer  School  , 


C.H.  Nixon  

L.  H.Wood.....  

Thomas  B.  Ford,  M.A 
Sidney  G.GUbreath.. 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

J.  W.  Brister  

R.  L.  Jones  

Bruce  R.  Payne,  Ph.  D 


W.  J.  Hale... 
G.  W.  Follin. 


Simmons  Coll^  

Summer  Normal  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

University  of  Texas  

Baylor  College  

Summer  Normal  

Blinn  Summer  Normal  

Summer  Normal  (n^ro)  

Summer  Normal  

....do  

Summer  Normal  

West  Texas  State  Normal  College . . 

Summ^  Normal  

Summer  Normal  

....do  

....do  

East  Texas  Normal  College  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

-...do  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal . 


CoUege  of  Industrial  Arts  

North  Texas  State  Normal  CoUege . 

Summer  Normal  , 

Summer  Normaljfnegro)  

Texas  Christian  University  

Southwestern  University  

Summer  Normal  

do. 


J.D.  Sandefer  

A.  W.  Evans  

L.  C.  Anderson  

Frederick  Eby,  Ph.  D. 
Pej-ton  Jacob,  M.  A. 

H.  D,  Fillers  

J.  N*^ii  

J.  T.  Hiirris  

J.  S.  Uimn.  

T.  H.  Hart  

P.  C.  Webb  

R.  B.  Cousins  

O.  C.  Britton  

W.  R.  SUvey  

W.  8.  Ownsby  

J.  B.  Layne  

W.  L.  Mayo  

J.  N.  Dodson  

Jos.  C.  Tucker  

W.  C.  CarroU  

J.  H.  Howard  

A.  S.  Johnston  

E.  V.White  

W.  H.  Bruce,  Ph.  D 

Elias  Core  

L  M.  TerreU  

F.  D.  Kershner  


June  5 
June  6 
June  14 
June  8 
July  17 
June  19 


June  1 
May  25 
May  11 
June  15 
June  20 

June  6 
June  4 
June  15 

June  13 

June  2 


June  6 
June  8 


June  17 


June  6 
..do... 


June  6 
June  io 


June  8 
June  6 
June  1 


June  8 
June  1 
..do  


June  6 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Summer  Normal  (n^ro)  

Summer  Normal  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 


R.  O. Cyphers... 

L.C.Gee  

H.  K.  WUliams. 

R.D.  Foster  

H.  H.  Guice  

F.  M.  Robinett. 
W.  F.  WUson... 
CD  Kennard... 


June 
June 
July 


June  5 


June  1 
..do.... 


July  28 
Aug.  10 


July  21 
Sept.  1 
July  21 

July  22 
Aug.  20 
July  28 

July  15 

Do. 
July  22 
July  12 
Aug.  25 
July  28 


Aug.  31 
July  25 
Aug.  1 
July  20 
July  28 

July  16 
July  14 
Aug.  28 

July  15 

Aug.  17 


Sept.  3 
July  15 

Aug.  3 

Juljr  15 


July  27 

Aug.  15 

July  15 
July  22 
July  15 


July  29 

July  18 

July  31 

July  15 


July  31 

July  16 

July  31 

July  27 

July  12 

July  25 


1  No  session  in  1915. 
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LocatioQ. 


Bummer  schooL 


Director  or  principal 
in  1015. 


Probable  data  of 
of  1016. 


Opening.  Close. 


TEXAS— continued . 


HuntSTlile. 


Jacksonville... 

Llano  

Loling  

McKinney  

Marshall  

Meridian  

Mineral  Wells. 

Normangee  

Palacios  

Palestine  

Paris  

Do  

Port  Arthur... 
Prairie  View.. 


San  Angelo.. 
San  Antonio. 


Do  

San  Marcos. 


Seguin  

Sherman  

Stephen  vUle. . 

Tahoka  

Tehuacana  

Texarkana  

Do  

Tyler  

Waco  

Do  

Waxahadiie. . 

Do  

Weatherford.. 
Wichita  Falls. 


UTAH. 


Logan. 
Prove. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Do  


Burlington., 


Do  

Castleton  

Johnson  

Lake  Dunmore.. 
Middlebury  


Do. 
Milton. 


Northfleld  

St.  Albans  Bay. 
South  Fairlee. . . 


Do. 


South  Strafford. 


Thetford  

Wells  River., 


Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Insti- 
tute. 

Summer  Normal  

 do  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  (negro) . 

Summer  Normal  

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Summer 
School. 

Summer  Normal  

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal 
School. 

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  

Summer  Normal  , 

Baylor  University  

Summer  Normal  (negro)  , 

Trinity  University  

Summer  Normal  

....do  

....do  


Agricultural  College  of  Utah  

Brigham     Young  University 
(Church  Teachers  College). 

University  of  Utah  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  


School  of  Expression  (Boston, 
Mass.). 

ITnivereity  of  Vermont  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

Koewaydin  Camps  (boys)  

German  Summer  School  (Middle- 
bury  College). 
Middlebury  College  


Camp  Winnisquam  (boys). 


Norwich  University  (two  terms). 

Kamp  Kill  Kare  

Camp  Big  Pine  (girls)  


Camp  Quinibeck  (girls) . . . . 

Camp  Ken-Jocketee  (girls). 

Camp  Hanoum  (girls).. 
Camp  Far  well  (girls). . . 


H.  F.  Estill. 


June  1 


D.  R.Hfbbetts  

D.  F.  McCollnm  

A.  W.  Moore  

C.  T.Cobb  

H.  B.  PembertoD.... 

A.  D.  Roach  

B.  M.  Dinsmore  

O.  W.  McDonald  

H.  L.  B.  Skinner  

C.  F.  Carr  

J.  M.  Roach  

T.  W.  Pratt  

J.  G.  Fuqua  

E.  L.  Blaokshear, 
M.A. 

W.  A.  Pile  

Mother  M.  Fkvenoe. . 

Marshall  Johnston. . . . 


June  6 


June  10 
..do... 


Aug.  5 
July  14 


Aug.  1 
Do. 


June  5 
June  6 
..do.... 


July  14 

Ju^^ao 


July  1 
June  14 


N.  Dudley,  Jr  

Charles  J.  Denton  

A.  O.  Strother  

Walter  B.  Bishop.... 

J.  R.  Atkins  

C.  A.  Bonham  

H.  W.MoBowen  

J.  C.  Hale  

S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 

C.  H.  Dorsey  

J.  M.  Gordon  

....do  

I.  H.  Johnston  

G.  H.  Carpenter  


June  5 
June  14 
June  8 
June  1 


June  1 
June  3 


Aug.  1 
July  81 

July  13 
Jugr^Sl 

Aug.*  15 

July  31 
Aug.  8 


June  15 


June  12 

..do  

June  8 


James  H.  Llnford  

G.H.  BrihaU,Ph.D.. 


Milton  Bennlon.. 
J.  H.  Coombs.... 


June  5 
June  10 


June  13 
..do.... 


S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D  

J.  F.  Messenger,  Ph.D 

Charles  A.  Adams  

A.  G.  Peaks  

A.  8.  G.  Clarke  

Lillian  L.  Stroebe, 
Ph.D. 

Edward  D.  Collins, 
Ph.D. 

Ira  A.  Flinner,  M.  A.; 
W.  S.  Spencer,  M.  A. 

A.  E.  WInslow  

R.  F.  Perry.. 

Mrs 


July  4 

..do  

July  5 
June  30 
July  7 

June  30 

July  1 


/June  27 
i\Aug.  9 
July  1 
June  26 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Wyckofl,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

F.  L.  Bryant,  466  E.    July  1 

Seventeenth  Street,  i 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  ...do.... 

Tyson.  i 
C.  H.  Famsworth  '...do — 


Sept.  5 

Aug.  11 
July  28 
July  81 


July  14 
Aug.  27 

Julj^  21 


Aug.  12 
July  24 
July  31 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  11 

Sept.  1 

July  35 
Sopt.  6 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  28 

Sept.  1 

Do. 
Aug.  36 
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XIX. — Summer  School  Dibectobs— -Continued. 


Summer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
In  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1916. 


Opening.  Close. 


vmoiNiA. 


Abingdon  

Cambria  

Charlottesville. . 

Chase  City  

Covington  

Dublin  

East  Radford... 


Emory  

FarmviUe  

Fredericksburg.. 

Oalax  

Hampton  


Harrisonburg. 


Ivy  Depot  

Lawrencevllle. , 

Luray  


Marttnsvllle.. 

Norfolk  

Petersburg. . . 

Richmond... 
Do  


WASHmOTON. 


Belling 
Central 


Charleston  

Cheney  , 

Ellensburg  

Friday  Harbor. 

North  Yakima. 

Pullman  

Puyallup  


Seattle... 

Do... 

Do... 
Spokane. 
Tacoma.. 


WEST  vnanriA. 


Athens  

Bethany  

Buckfaannon. 

Elklns  

Fairmont  

Huntington. . 

Institute  


Morgantown. 

Ripley  

Satom. 


Shephtfdstown  . 


Smoot  

Terra  Alta  

West  Liberty. 


WISCONSIN. 


Berlin  

Green  Lake. 


State  Summer  School  

Christiansbure  Summer  School  

University  of  Virginia  

State  Summer  Normal  , 

 do  

CoUege  of  William  and  Uary.  

State  Normal  School  for  women 

(two  terms). 

Emory  and  Henry  ColleM.  , 

State  Normal  School  for  women . . , 

 do  , 

State  Summer  Normal  , 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Institute. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

for  Women. 

Blue  Ridge  Camp  (boys)  

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (negro). 

State  Summer  Normal  

Manassas  Industrial  School  for 

Colored  Youth. 

State  Summer  Normal  

....do  

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute  (negro) 
Richmond  City  Normal  School.. 


F.B.  Fitspatrick... 

E.  A.  Long.  

Charles  0.  Maphis... 

C.  H.  Friend  

J.  H.  Saunders  

J.  S.  Wilson,  Ph.  D 
J.  P.  McConneU  


C.  C.  Weaver  

Jos.  L.  Jarman,  LL.  D 

E.  H.  Russell  

J.  A.  Livesav  

George  P.  Phenix  


Julian  A.  Burruss. 


r:  J.  Wood,  M.A. 
James  S.  Russell. . 


W.  H.  Cooke... 
W.  J.  Decatur.. 


T.  H.  Phelps- 
James  Hurst.. 


June  33 
June  30 

...do  

...do  

...do..... 
June  33 
June  15 

June  Itf 
June  34 
June  31 

..do  

June  15 

June  13 

July  1 
June  31 

June  35 
June  30 

June  31 
June  33 


VirgtaUa  Union  University  (negro). 


C.  EhrUch  Smith  

Geo.  R.  Hovey,  M.  A 


State  Normal  School  

Centralia  Summer  Normal. 


Camp  Shelbanks  (girls). 

State  Normal  School  

do. 


Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  (Uni- 

verlsty  of  Washington). 
Y  M  C  A  Of 
State  College  of  Waahington.*. 
Summer  School  of  Agriculture 
(State  College  of  Washington). 

Northwest  Summer  Normal  

University  of  Washington  

Y.  M. C.  A.....  

Summer  High  and  Normal  School.. 
College  of  Puget  Sound  


F.  Deerwester  

Edw.    J.  Klemme, 
M.A. 

Mary  L.  Hard  

Julian  E.  Buchanan.. 

W.  E.  Wilson  

T.  C.  Frye  


W.  G.McMorran. 

A.  E.  Evans  

F.  O.  Kreager  


Chas.  Fagan  , 

Frederick  E.  Bolton.. 


June  23 
June  30 


June  5 
June  15 

June  37 
May  39 
June  5 
June  33 

June  30 
June  18 
June  14 

June  19 
June  33 


Henry  M.  Hart.... 
Edward  H.  Todd. 


Concord  State  Normal  School  

Bethany  College.  

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College... . 

Davis  and  Elklns  College  

State  Normal  School  

Marshall  College  State  Normal 
School. 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 
(negro). 

West  Vinftala  University  

Ripley  Normal  School  

Salem  College  

Shepherd  College  State  Normal 
S<mool. 

Greenbrier  Normal  School  

Summer  School  for  Teachers  

State  Normal  School  


L.  B.HIll  

T.E.Cramblet,LL.D. 

R.  E.  Stauffer  , 

Jas.  E.  Allen  , 


June  15 
June  30 


June  15 
June  34 
June  16 
June  30 


Byrd  PriUerman,  M. 

Waitman  Barbe  

A.S.  Lee:C.  W.Lee., 

Chas.  B.  Clark  

Thos.  C.  MiUer  


L.  O.  Haynes. 
F.  W.  Gandy. 
JohnC.  Shaw. 


June  13 

June  19 
Apr.  5 
June  13 
June  9 

Apr.  6 
June  1 
June  12 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School 
Sandstone  Camp  (girls)  


C.  D.  Lamberton          June  30 

Elva  I.  Holford;  Esther  May  15 
G.  Cochrane.  I 
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XIX.— Summer  School  Dirbctors — Continued. 


Location. 


Snmmer  school. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1915. 


Probable  date  of 
of  1»16. 


Opening.  Close. 


WISCONSIN— continued. 


JanesvUle. . 
La  Crosse. . 
Madison... 


Do. 


Menomonie. 
Milwaukee.. 


Do  

Do  

New  London.., 

Oconto  

Oshkosh  

Do  

PlattevUle  

Reedsburg  

River  Fafls  

Stevens  Point., 

Superk>r  

West  Allls  

Whitewater.... 
Williams  Bay.. 

Do  


WYOMING. 

Laramie  


Rock  County  Training  School. . . 

State  Normal  Sdiool  

Indianola  Camp  and  Tutorial  School 
(boys). 

University  of  Wisconsin  


P.  J.  Lowth... 
F.  A.  Cotton.. 
F.  O.  Mueller. 


Stout  Institute  

National  German-American  Teach- 
ers' Seminaiy. 

State  Normal  School  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  

Waupaca  County  Training  School'. 

Oconto  Summer  Normal  

Algoma  Kamp  (boys)  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

Sauk  (bounty  Training  School  *  

State  Normal  School  

....do  

....do  

City  Public  Schools  

State  Normal  School  

Missionary  Education  Movement... 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  


S.    H.  Goodnight, 
Ph.  D. 

Geo.  F.  Buxton  

Max  Griebsch  


June  15 
July  6 

June  96 

July  24 
July  3 


Peter  Bickler  . 


July  1 


Asa  M.  Royce  

Henry  E.  Polley.. 
John  A.  H.  Keith. 
W.  J.  Sutherland. 


J.  W.  Crabtree  

John  F.  Sims  

V.E.McCaskill.... 

T.  J.  Jones  

A.  H.  Yoder  

H.  S.  Myere  

F.  H.  Burt,  LL.  D. 


University  of  Wyoming. , 


J.  O.  Creager. 


June  12 
July  1 
June  14 
June  15 
July  3 
June  14 
June  12 
June  14 
July  5 
June  12 
Aug.  4 
July  1 


June  15 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  27 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  4 


Aug.  12 

Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  5 
July  21 
Aug.  13 
July  28 


July  25 


1  No  session  in  1016.  *  No  session  in  1015. 

XX. — DiRECTORfl  OP  Museums. 


Locatfon. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


ALABAMA. 

Auburn  

Birmingham  

Mobfle  

MontKomery  

Talladega  

Tuscaloosa  

ALASKA. 

Sitka  

Do  

ARIZONA. 

Tucson  

ARKANSAS. 

(3onway  

Fayetteville  , 

CALIFORNIA. 

Avalon,  Santa  Catalina 
Island. 

Do  

Berkeley  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Claremont  


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  

Birmingham  Public  Schools  

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library  and  Museum  

Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History 

Talladega  College  

University  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  


Alaska  District  Historical  Library  and  Museum. 
The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum  

University  of  Arizona  , 

Hendrix  College  

University  of  Arkansas  

Tuna  Club  

Zoological  Station  

University  of  CJalifbmia,  Dq>artment  of  Botany. 

University  of  (California,  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralo^. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  College  , 


diaries  C.  Thach,  president. 
J .  H  J'hlllips,superint«nden  t. 
Leila  Aniupaugh,  librarian. 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  director. 
J.  P.  Metcalf,  nresident. 
Eugene  Allen  Binlth,dlreotor. 


Gov.  J.  F.  A.,  oi&dal  custo- 
dian. 


Herbert  Brown,  curator. 


G.  H.  Burr,  director. 

A.  H.  Purdue,  State  geok>gist. 


(Charles  F.  Holder,  honorary 
curator. 

W.  A.  Setchell,  in  charge. 
Andrew  C.  Lawaon,  in  charge. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  In  charge. 

Joseph  Grlnnell,  director. 

W.  A.  Hilton,  in  charge. 
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Location. 


Name  of  mi 


^wmtroUinj;  It. 


Director. 


Los  Angeles. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oakland. 
Do... 


Do  

Pacific  Grove. 
Palo  Alto  

Do  

Pasadena  


Sacramento  

San  Francisco. . 


Do. 
Do. 


Do  

Do  

Santa  Clam. 

Do  


COLORADO. 


Boalder  

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Port  Collins  

Golden  , 

Greeley  


CONNECnCOT. 

Hartford  


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Litchfield. 


Merlden  

Middletown.. 

Do  

New  Britain. 


Now  Haven. 

Do  

Do  


Do. 


Do  

Do  

New  London. 
Norwich  


Storrs  

Waterbury. 


Newark  

Wilmington. 

Do  

Do  


Los  Angeles  County  Mnseam  of  History,  Science, 
and  Art. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  

Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences  

The  Southwest  Museum  

University  of  Southern  California  

Zoological  Park  

Oakland  Public  Museum  

Piedmont  Art  Gallery  


Sage  Library  

Pacific  Grove  Museum  Association. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum . . . 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Throop  College  of  Technology  


California  Museum  Association. . 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 


California  State  .'fining  Bureau  

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gace  Park). 

San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art  


University  of  California,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  University,  Museum  of  Mineralogy 

and  Paleontology. 
2^1ogical  Park  


Unlversitv  of  Colorado  

Colorado  Collie. . .'  

Colorado  .Mineral  Museum  (State  capitol)  

Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  Hlstoiy  

Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  Bk)ck) .... 

East  Side  High  School  

State  Board  of  Horticulture  

Statfl  Bureau  of  Mines  

State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society. , 

War  Relics  Department  (capitol  building)  

Zoological  Park  

State  Agricultural  (College  

(Colorado  School  of  Mines.  Mineralogical  Museum. 
State  Teachers  (3oLege  of  Colorado  


Connecticut  Historical  Society  

Theological  Seminary  (Broad  St.)  

Trinity  (College,  Boardman  Hall  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  Morgan  Memorial. . 
Litchfield  Historical  Society  


Meriden  Scientific  Association  

Middlesex  (bounty  Historical  Society  

Weslevan  University  

New  Britain  Institute  (Public  Library,  144  Grove 
St.). 

New  Haven  Colony  Hl«»torlcal  Society  

Yale  University,  Botanical  Garden  

Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herbarium  

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 
Hwtory. 

Yale  University,  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  

Yale  University,  St«hiert  Collection  

New  Tvondon  Historical  Society  

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  

Mattatuck  Historical  Society  (119  W.Main  St). . 


Delaware  College. 

Historical  Society  of  Delaware  (924  Market  Stl)! 

Zoological  Park  

Natural  History  Society  of  Delaware  


Frank  S.  Daggett,  director. 


Hector  Alliot,  cnrator. 


Richard  L.  Partington,  cu- 
rator. 

Anna  L.  Sawyer,  librarian. 
H.  C.  Peterson,  curator. 

diaries  F.  Holder,  honorary 
curator. 

W.  F.  Jackson,  curator. 

Barton  W.  Evermann,  direc- 
tor. 

F.  McN.  Hamilton,  curator. 
George  HavUand  Barron,  cu- 
rator. 

Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  direc- 
tor. 

A.  L.  Kroebtf,  curator. 
Anthony  Cichi,  director. 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Edward  R.  Warren,  dfa-ector. 
T.  R.  Henahen.  director. 
J.  D.  Figgins, director. 

G .  L .  Cannon ,  curator. 

Do. 

Mrs.  Martha  Shute,  director. 

Jerome  C.  Smiley,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 

W.  li.  Biuret,  curator. 

H.  B.  Patton,  director. 


A.  C.  Bates,  secretary  and  11- 
•  brarian. 

Charles  S.  Thayer,  curator. 
Frederick  W.  Claipenter,  di- 
rector. 

Frank  Butler  Gay,  director. 
Mrs.  Emily  N.  Vanderpool, 

cnrator. 
David  Gibbs, president. 
A.  R.  Crittenden. curator. 
William  Noi-th  Rice,  director. 
Anna  G.  Rockwell,  librarian. 

Frederick  Bostwick,  cnrator. 
James  W.  Toumey,  director. 
Alexander  W.  Evans,  cura- 
tor. 

(Charles  Suchert,  curator. 

William  I.  Kendal,  director. 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  president. 
Helen  Marshall,  curator. 

G.  H.  Laroson,  Jr.,  curator. 
Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  presi- 
dent. 


Linda  Palmer-Jones,  secre- 
tary. 
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Location. 


Name  of  maseam  or  of  instttatSon  controlUng  It. 


Director. 


DISTRICT  or  COLX7MBIA. 


Washington. 

Do  

Do  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


DeLand. 


Gainesville  

Bt.  Augustine. 


Atlanta... 
Do.... 

Macon  

Oxford  

Savannah. 


Honolulu. 


Moscow. 


Bloomiogton. 

Do  

Carlinville  

Chicago  

Do  

Do  


Do.. 
Do.. 
Decatur., 


Elgin  

Evanston. 
Do.... 


Do  

Do  

Oalesburg  

Jollet  

Lake  Forest.. 
Naperviile. . . 

Peoria  

Rock  Island. 
Springfield. . . 

Do  

Sterling  

Urbana  


Bloomington.. 
Do  


Army  Medical  Museum  

Catholic  University  of  America. 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  


Georgetown  University,  the  Coleman  Museum. . . 
George  Washington  University  Medical  School. 

Howard  University  

Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Prints  

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
United  States  National  Museum  


National  Zoological  Park. , 


John  B.  Stetson  University,  Monroe  Heath  Mu- 


University  of  Florida,  Florida  State  Museum . . 
St.  Augustine  Institute  of  Scienoe  and  Historical 
Society. 


Zoological  Park  

State  Museum  

Mercer  University  

Emory  University  

Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences . 


Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum. 


University  of  Idaho,  Dept.  of  Geology  and  Min- 
erology. 


Illinois  Wesle]ran  University,  Powell  Museum. . 

McLean  County  Historical  Society  

Blackburn  College,  Taylor  Museum  

Art  Institute  of  Chicago  

Chicago  Academy  of  Science  (Lincoln  Park)  

Chicago  Historical  Society  (Dearborn  Ave.  and 

Ontario  St.) 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 

Social  Museum  (16  Dearborn  St.). 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  


Do  

Do  

Do   University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Museum. . 

Do   University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum . 


University  of  Cliicago,  Walker  Museum  

Zoological  Park  

James  Millikin  University,  Biological  Museum  . . 

Elgin  Scientific  Society  

Evanston  Historical  Society  

Northwestern  University-Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  Archs»- 


ology. 
Northwe 


I  western  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America  , 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum  

Joliet  Township  High  School  

Lake  Forest  College  

Northwestern  College  

Zoological  Park  

Angus  tana  Collc^  

Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Society  

State  Museum  of  Natural  History  

WhitesWe  County  Historical  Society  

University  of  Illinois  


Indiana  University  

Indiana  University,  Museum  of  Classical  Arche- 
ology and  Art. 


F.  F.  Rn«ell,  curator. 
Henry  Hyvemat,  director. 
Frederick  B.  McGoire,  direc- 
tor. 

Francis  A.  Tondnrf,  curator. 

F.  F.  Russell,  director. 

R.  E.  Schuh,  director. 

Arthur  Jellr^  Parsons,  chief. 

Wflliam  H.  Holmes,  curator. 

Richard  Rathbun,  assistant 
secretary. 

Frank  Baker,  superintend- 
ent 


John  F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  Hyning,  director. 
Dewitt  Nebb,  president. 


S.  W.  MoGallie,  curator. 

H.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


William  T.  Brlgfaam,  direc- 
tor. 


Charles  A.  Stewart,  director. 


MHo  Custer,  custodian. 


Caroline  M.  McDvaine,  libra- 
rian. 

Ruth  G.  Nichols,  Ubrarian 
and  curator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skill,  direc- 
tor. 

I.  B.  Meyers,  curator. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  di- 
rector. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  director. 

Thomas  W.  Galloway,  cura- 
tor. 

J.  Seymour  Currey,pres  ident. 
Alfred  Emerson,  acting  di- 
rector. 

U.  S.  Grant,  curator. 

H.  V.  Neal,  curator. 


L.  M.  Umbach,  curator. 

J.  A.  Udden,  curator. 

A.  R.  Crook,  curator. 
W.  W.  Davfa,  secretary. 
Frank  Smith,  curator. 


A.  S.  Pease,  curator. 
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Location. 


Name  of  miiseiim  or  of  Institatioii  oontroUiiig  it. 


Director. 


nvDiAirjL— ooDtinued. 
Bloomtngton  


CeoterviUe  

CrawfordsvlUe. 
Crown  Point... 


Franklin  

Oofihen  

Hanover  

Indianapolis. 


Do.. 
•  Do.. 
Do.. 
Ifarion.. 


Newcastle  

Noblesville... 
Notre  Dame. 
Richmond... 
South  Bend. . 

Do  

Terre  Haute. 

Upland  


IOWA. 


Cedar  FaUs. . . 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Davenport  


Do  

Des  Moines. 

Do  

Dubuque. . . 

Do  

Fayette  

Qrlnnell  


Independence. 
Iowa  City  

Do  

Do  

Madrid  

Waverly  


Atchison.. 
Baldwin.. 


Em^ia  

Lawrence. . . 
Lindsborg. . 
Manhattan. . 


Topeka. . 

Do... 
Salina.... 
Wichita.. 


KBNTCTCKT. 


Bowling  Oreen. . 

Frankfort  

Lexington  

^D6  

Louisville  


LOT7ISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge  


New  Orleans. 

Do  

Do  

Do  


Indiana  University,  Museum  of  European  Cul- 
ture. 

Wayne  County  Historical  Society  

Wabash  College.  Hovey  Museum.  

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  of  Lake 
County. 

Franklin  College  

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society  

Hanover  College  

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

TTi^%y)ft  State  Museum  

Universi^  of  Indianapolis-Butler  College  

Zoological  Park  

Grant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henry  County  Historical  Society  

Hamilton  County  Historical  Association  

Notre  Dame  University  

Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum — 

Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society  

ZodoKical  Park  

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library  

Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum  


Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUeee  

Iowa  Masonic  Library  ana  Museum . 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences  


Zoological  Park  

Historical  Department  of  Iowa  

Zoological  Park  

Camegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library  

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History  

Upper  Iowa  Universiry  

QrinneU  College,  Parker  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Free  Public  Library  

Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology  

Ranney  Library  and  Museum  

State  university  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum . . , 

Madrid  Historical  Society  

Wartburg  Teachers  Seminary  


Midland  CoUege.  

Baker  University  

College  of  Emporia  

Kansas  State  Normal  School  

University  of  Kansas  • 

Bethany  CoUeee  

Kansas  SUte  Agricultural  College,  Natural  His- 
tory  Museum. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society  

Washburn  CoUege  

Kansas  Wesleyan  University  

Zoological  Park  


Ogden  CoUege.  

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

Kentucky  Oeoloeical  Survey  

Transylvania  CoUege  

Louis  viUe  Free  PudUc  Library  


Do. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  CoUege. 

Delgado  Museum  of  Art  

Louisiana  Historical  Association  (Memorial  HaU ) 

Louisiana  State  Museum  

Newcomb  Art  School  

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  


N.  C.  Brooks,  curator. 

Caleb  King^^ourator. 
Mason  D.  Thomas,  curator. 


J.  W.  Adams,  director. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  di- 
rector. 
W.  S.  Blatchley,  curator. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  ofreotor. 

R.  L.  Whitson,  directtn'. 


Alien  David  Hole,  curator. 
Oeorge  A.  Baker,  secretary. 

Mrs.  SaUie  C.  Hughes,  Ubra- 
rian. 


N.  R.  Parvin,  librarian. 
E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  direc- 
tor. 

Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 

LOlian  B.  Arnold,  librarian. 
Richard  Herrmann,  director. 
GuyWest  Wilson,  curator. 
H.  w.  Norris,  curator. 

S.  W.  Geiser,  director. 
C.  H.  WeUeTjdirector. 
Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  librarian. 
C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 

C.  S.  Parraenter,  chief  cura- 
tor. 

D.  C.  Schaffner,  director. 
W.  H.  KeUer,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 

E.  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nahoms,  curator. 

George  W.  Martin,  secretary. 
Ira  D.  Cardiff,  director. 
A.  W.  Giles,  director. 


J.  B.  Hoenig,  director. 
Alfired  Fairhurst,  director. 
George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  custodian. 
Robert  Glenk,  curator. 
EUsworth  Woodward,  direc- 
tor. 

George  E.  Beyer,  curator. 
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Location. 


Name  of 


or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


MAINE. 

Augusta  

Do  

Brunswick  

Kliot  

Hinckley  

Lewiston  

North  Bridgton  

Orono  

Orrs  Island  

Paris  

Poland  Spring  

Portland  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Saco  

Watervilie  

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  

Baltimore  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Belair  

Ellioott  City  

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Amherst  

Do  

Andover  

Do  

Do  

Bevorly  

Boston  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Cambridge  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Charlestown  

Clinton  , 

Concord  


Kennebec  Historical  Society  

Maine  State  Museum  

Bowdoin  College  

William  Fogg  Library  

Good  WiU  Home  Association  

Art  Museum  of  Bates  College  

Bridgton  Academy  , 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Orrs  Island  Library.  

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall  

Poland  Spring  Art  Gallery  

Maine  Historical  Society  

Portland  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History  

Zoological  Park  

York  Institute  

Colby  College  

Maryland  Geological  Survey  

Goucher  College  

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 
and  Classical  Archaeology. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Peabody  Institute  

Walters  Gallery  

Zoological  Park  

Harford  County  Historical  Society  

Rock  Hill  CoUege  

Amherst  College  , 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  

Abbot  Academy  

John-Esther  Art  Gallery  

Phillips  Academy  , 

Beverly  Historical  Society  

Boston  Societv  of  Natiu^  History  , 

Bostonian  Society  (Old  State  House)  

Children's  Museum  


Harvard  Medical  School,  Warren  Anatomical 
Museum. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  

Old  South  Association  (The  Old  South  Meeting 
House). 

Harvard  University  

Harvard  University,  Botanical  Garden  

Harvard  University,  Botanical  Section  of  the 
University  Museum. 

Harvard  University,  Collection  of  Classical  An- 
tiquities. 

Harvard  University,Department  of  Architecture. 

Harvard  University,  Geological  Section  of  the 

University  Museum. 

Harvard  Universitv,  Germanic  Museum  

Harvard  University,  Gray  Herbarium  

Harvard  University,  Harvard  Semitic  Museum. 
Harvard  University,  Mineralogical  Section  of 

the  University  Museum. 
Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Ck»mparative 

Zoology. 

Harvard  University,  Nelson  Robinson,  jr..  Hall. 
Harvard   University,   Peabody  Museum  of 

American  Archfcofogy  and  Ethnology. 

Harvard  University,  Social  Museum  

Harvard  University,  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art 

Museum. 

United  States  Navy  Yard  

ClUiton  Historical  Society  

Public  Library  


P.  S.  Moonev,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Henry  Johnson,  curator. 

Marianna  WoodhuU,director. 

Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 
Ellen  M.Mountfort^ibrarian. 

Nettie  M.  Rk;ker,art  director. 

John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 
aging director. 
Artnur  H.  Norton,  librariaiL 


WUUam  BuUock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

Arthiu*  Bameveld  Bibbins, 

director. 
David  M.  Robinson,  acting 

director. 
Percy  M.  Reese,  director. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

Samuel  C.  Chew,  president. 
Henry  Walters,  director. 

Brother    Julius,  secretary 
board  of  trustees. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  curator. 

Jane  B .  Carpenter,  custodian. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  curator. 

Charles  F.  Reed,  treasurer. 

Delia  I.  Griffin,  Pine  Bank, 
Olmsted  Park,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

William  F.  Whltnev,  direc- 
tor. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  director. 
Richard  W.  Hale,  treasurer, 
16  Central  Street. 


George  Henry  Chase,  cura- 
tor. 

H.  Langford  Warren,  direo- 
tor. 

Edward  Wigglesworth,  cu- 
rator. 

Kuno  Francke,  curator. 
B.  L.  Robinson,  curator. 
David  G.  Lyon,  curator. 


Samuel  Henshaw,  director. 


Frederic  W.  Putnam,  car»- 
tor. 

James  Ford,  director. 
E.  W.  Forbes,  director. 
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LocatiofD. 


Name  of  mosenm  or  of  institation  oontrolUng  it. 


Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS— OOntd. 


Danvers. . . 
Deerfield.. 
Fitchbarg. 


Do  

Gloucester. 
Greenfield.. 

Hayerhin.. 
Ipswich. 


Leominster. 
Lexington. . 


Lynn  

Marblehead.. 
Marlborough. 

Medford  

Methuen  

Milton  


Nantucket  

New  Bedford.. 

Do  

Newbury  port. 

Newton  

Northampton. 


Do  

Do  

Peabody  

Plttsfleld  

Plymouth.... 

Rehoboth  

Salem  

Do  

Sharon  

SomerviDe  

South  Natick. 
Springfield — 


Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Taunton. 


Topsfleld  

Tufts  College.. 
Welksley  


Do  

WestboroiKh... 
West  Newbury. 
WiUiamstown... 

"Wobum  

Woods  Hole  

Worcester  

Do  

Do  


Do. 


Adrian  , 

Alma  , 

Ann  Arbor.. 


Detroit. 
Do., 


East  Lansing.. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Do...:...-. 

Do  

Houghton.  


Lansing., 


Danvers  Historical  Sodety  

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association.. 
Fitchburg  Historical  Society  

Fitchburg  Public  Library  , 

Cape  Ann  Scientific  and  Literary 
Historical  Society  of  Greenfield. . 


Haverhill  Historical  Society. . 
Ipswich  Historical  Society ... 

Thayer  Museum  

Leominster  Public  Library. . . 
Lexington  Historical  Society. 


Lynn  Historical  Society  

MTarblehead  Hl<itorical  Society  

Marlborough  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Medford  Historical  Society  

Methuen  Historical  Society  

Milton  Public  Library  


Nantucket  Historical  Association. . , 
Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society . . 

Zoological  Park  

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury.. 

Zook)gical  Park  

Forbes  Library...  


Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  Smith  College. . 

Smith  College  

Peabodv  Historical  Society  

Berkshire  Athenaeum  and  Museum . 


Pilgrim  Society.. 

Rehoboth  Antiquarian  Society  

£s5ex  Institute  

PeabodyAcademy  of  Science,  Peabody  Museum. 

Sharon  Historical  Society  

Somerville  Historical  Society  

Historical,  Natural  History,  and  Library  Society. 
City  Library  Association,  Art  Museum  


City  Library  Association,  Springfield  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Connecticut  Valley  Historical  Sodety  

Zook)gical  Park  

Bristol  C/Ounty  Academy  of  Sciences  


Top8fl<»ld  Historical  Society  

Tufts  C^oUege,  Bamum  Museum  , 

Wellesley  College,  Famsworth  Museum  of  Art. 

Wellesley  Collece  

Westborough  Historical  Society  

West  Newbury  Natural  History  Club  

Williams  CoUmo  

Wobum  Public  Library  

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  

Clark  University  

Worcester  Art  Museum  

Worcester  Natural  History  Society  

Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity  


Adrian  College  

Ahna  College,  Francis  A. 
University  of  Michigan.. 


Hood  Museum. 


Department  of  Parks  and  Boulevards. 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  


Michigan  Agricultural  College  

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library.... 

Kent  Scientific  Museum  

Zoological  Park  

Michigan   College   of  Mines, 

Museum. 
Michigan  Historical  Commission. 


Mineralogical 


Muskegon  '  Hackley  Art  Gallery 


Henry  N.  Comey,  curator. 
George  Sheldon,  curator. 
Theresa  N.  Garfield,  libra- 
rian. 

George  E .  Nutting,  librarian. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith, 

president. 
Leonard  W.  Smith,  curator. 

John  E.  Thayer,  director. 
E.G.  DaviSjCurator. 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Lane,  custo- 
dian. 

C.  H.  Woodbury,  president. 
Joel  W.  Giles,  curator. 
Do. 

Agnes  W.  Lincoln,  curator. 

Gertrude  E.  Forrest,  libra- 
rian. 

Susan  E.  Brock,  curator. 
William  A.  Wing,  secretary. 


Lalia  May  Damon,  acting 

librarian. 
Alfred  V.  ChurohUl,  director 


Harlan  H.  Ballard,  curator. 
H.  N.  P.  Hubbard,  curator. 

George  Francis  Dow.  curator. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  director. 
Geoige  Kempton,  custodian. 


George  Walter  Vincent 
Smith,  curator. 

Mis.  Grace  P.  Johnson,  cu- 
rator. 

William  C.  Stone,  curator. 

Frederic  H.  Carpenter,  cura- 
tor. 

Geoige  Francis  Dow,  curator 

J.  8.  Kingsley,  director. 

Alice  Van  Vechten  Brown, 
director. 

Albert  P.  Morse,  curator. 

Amelia  Harrington,  curator. 

Helen  S.  Merrill,  curator. 

R.  O.  Rice,  director. 

George  Hill  Evans,  librarian. 

J.  E.  B.  Pope,  director. 

Louis  N.  Wilson,  librarian. 

Philip  J.  Centner,  director. 

Herbert  D.  Braman,  super- 
intendent. 

EUery  BickneU  Crane,  libra- 
rian. 


Alexander  G 
rector 


H.  M.  MacCurdy,  director. 

"     "  Ruthven,  di- 

Clyde  H.  Burroughs,  acting 

director. 
Walter  B.  Barrows,  director. 
Herbert  £.  Sargent,  director. 
Do. 

A.  E.  Seaman,  director. 

George  Newman  Fuller,  cu»* 

todian. 
Raymond  Wyer,  director. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institation  oontioUiiig  it. 


DIreotor. 


Ck»llegeviUe.. 
Idmieapolis.. 


Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Northfleld. 
8t.  Paul... 

Do  


Do... 

Do... 
St.  Peter. 
Winona... 


Agricultural  College. 
Jaokaon  

Do  

Do  


mssouBi. 


Columbia. . . . 

Do  

Doe  Ilun  

Glasgow  

Kansas  City.. 


Do. 


RoUa  

Do  

Springfield. 
St.  Joseph.. 
St  Louis... 

Do  


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Boseman. 
Helena.... 


Crete.... 
Lincoln. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Omaha.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


NEW  HAICPSHIRX. 


Concord  

Hanover.... 
Hopkinton.. 

Keene  

Manchester. 
Do  


NEW  JEEOTT. 


FI<«min}2;U>n . 
Haelcensack. 


New  Brunswick.. 

Newark  , 

Do  


Princeton. 
Do.... 


St.  John's  University  , 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Sciences  

Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine  Arts  

Walker  Private  aaJlerr  (807  Hennepin  Ave.).. 

Universi^  of  Minnesota  , 

Zoological  Park  

Carleton  CoUege  

Hamline  University  

Minnesota  Historical  Society  


St.  Paul  Institute  of  Arts  and  Scieiioes. 

Zook)gical  Park  

Oustavus  Adolphus  College  

State  Normal  School  


»ippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . 

kps  College  

Department  of  Archives  and  History  


Millsa] 

State  ^  

University  of  Mississippi 


State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri.  

University  of  Missouri  

Qraves  Private  Museum  

Pritchett  CoUege  

Daniel  B.  Dyer  Museum  (Public  Library  Build- 
ing). 

Western  Gallery  of  Art  (Public  Library  Build- 
ing)- 

Missouri  Oeoloeical  Survey  

Missouri  School  of  Mines  

Drury  College.  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum. . . . 

Zoological  Park  

City  Art  Museum  

Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools. 

Missouri  Historical  Society  Museum  (1600 
Locust  St.). 

Washington  University  

Zoological  Park  


Montana  Agricultural  College. 
Montana  State  Library  


Doane  College  

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  

Nebraska  State  Museum  

Zoological  Park  

Creighton  University  

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum., 
Zoological  Park  


New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfteld  Museum.., 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society  

Keene  High  School  , 

Manchester  Historic  Association  , 

Manchester  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Pub- 


Hunterdon  Countv  Historical  Social 
Bergen  County  Historical  Society  ( Jol 

lie  Library). 

Rutgers  (College,  Geological  Museum.  

Now  Jersey  Historical  ^iety  (16  W.  Park  St). . 
The  Newark  Museum  Association,  The  Newark 

Museum. 

Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 

Archaeology. 
Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Historic  Art. . 


Severin  Qertken,  curator. 
William  H.Dunwoody, presi- 
dent. 

Joseph  Breck,  director. 
T.  if.  Walker,  director. 
Christopher  w.  Hall,  curator. 


Hemy  L.  Osbom,  director. 
William  H.  I.ightner,  presi- 
dent. 

Arthur  Sweeney,  director. 

J.  A .  Edquist,  curator. 
John  M.  Holxinger,  curator. 


William  N.  Logan,  director. 
J.  M.  Sullivan,  director. 
Dunbar  Rowland,  director. 
£.  N.  Lowe,  director. 


F.  A.  Sampson,  secretary. 
John  PicJcard,  curator. 


Mrs.  Ophelia  Jacobs,  curator. 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Parsons,  cu- 
rator. 

H.  A.  Buehler,  director. 
G.  H.  Cox,  director. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,ourator. 

R.  H.  Holland,  director. 
C.  G.  Rathmann,  director. 

Gerard  Fowke,  in  charge. 


R.  A.  Cooley,  director. 

W.  Y.  Pemberton,Ubrarian. 


Carl  O.  Carlson,  director. 
E.  E.  Blackman,  director. 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 

William  F.  Rigge,  director. 


0.  H.  Hitchcock,  director. 
Sarah  U.  Kimball,  curator. 


William  H.  Huse,  curator. 


Frances  A.  Westervelt,  chair- 
man. 

J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curator. 
A.  Van  Doren  Hon^man. 
John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

Wmiam  Libbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 
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Name  of  mnseam  or  of  InsUtation  oontrolling  it. 


Director. 


HBW  jnsBT— contd. 


Salem  

Treoton.... 

Do  

Vineland. . . 
Woodbury. 


MBW  MSZIOO. 

Santa  Fe  

NSW  TOBK. 


AllMny. 

Do.. 
Alfred... 


Amsterdam.. 
Blnghamton. 

Do  

Brooklyn.. ... 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Bufialo. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


Do  

Do  

Canandaigoa. 


Canton... 
Clinton.. 
Cortland. 


Ebnira  

Do.... 

Oeneseo. . . 

Geneva... 

Olen  Iris.. 

Granville. 

Hamilton. 

Ithaca.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do  

Jamestown., 


Johnstown  

Lake  George.... 
New  Brighton.. 

New  York  City. 
Do  


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Salem  Coon^  HIstortoal  Society  

New  Jersey  State  Mnseum  

Zook>gicallPark  

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society.. 
Historical  Society  of  Gloucester  County  


Historical  Society  of  New  Moxloo.. 


Albany  Institute  

New  York  State  Museum  , 

Alfred  University,  Allen  Steinheimand  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Society  

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum. 

Zoological  Park  

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Muse- 
ums of  Art,  Natural  Science,  and  Ethnology 
(Eastern  Parkway). 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park)  

Long  Island  Historical  Society  (Pierrepont  and 
Cltaton  Sts.). 

Polvtechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  

Bufralo  Fhie  Arts  Academy  (Delaware  Park). . . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society  


Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. . 


Canisius  Colleee. 


Zoological  Park  

Ontario  County  Historical  Society. 

St.  Lawrence  University  

Hamilton  College  

Cortland  Science  Club,  Dr.  F.  W.  Higgins  Mu- 
seum. 

Amot  Art  Gallery  

Zoological  Park  , 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society  

Hobart  College  

Genesee  Valley  Museum  

Pember  Library  and  Museum  , 

Colgate  University  

Cornell  University,  College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Cornell  University  Geological  Museum  

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  Arched- 

CmS^'  University,  Museum  of  Invertebrate 
Zoology. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zool- 
ogy- 
Cornell  University,  Veterinary  College  

James  Prendergast  Free  Library  Association, 
Art  Gallery. 

Johnstown  Historical  Society . . .  ^  

New  York  State  Historical  Society., 


Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Museum. 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent  

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  

American  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.,  west  of 
Broadway). 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Scienoes  (Lafay- 
ette Ave.,  Boroueh  of  Brookljm). 

Columbia  University,  Egleston  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Educa- 
tional Museum. 
Co(^er  Unkm,  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
Hispanic  Society  of  America  (156th  St.,  west  of 
Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  

Museum  of  French  Art,  French  Institute  in  the 
United  States  (32  Nassau  St) 


S.  R.  Morse,  curator. 
Frank  D.  Andrews,secretary. 


L.  Bradford  Prince,  presi- 
dent. 


I.  Townsend  Lansing,  presi- 
dent. 

John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
James  D.  Bennehofl,  curator. 

W.  Max  Reid,  curator. 
William  F.  Seward,  custo- 
dian. 

William  Henry  Fox,dhrector 
of  museums. 

Anna  B.  Gallup,  curator. 
Mary  E.  Ingalls,  assistant 
curator. 

Cornelia  B.  Sage,  director. 
Frank  H.  Severance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  Howland,  super- 
intendent. 
Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles  F.  MiUiken,  presi- 
dent. 

Georee  H.  Chadwick,  curator. 
W.  G.  Miller,  director. 
F.  E.  Whitmore,  curator. 

Jeannette  M.  Diven,  director. 


E.  H.  Eaton,  director. 
Caroline  Bishop,  curator. 

F.  T.  Pember,  curator. 

E.  E.  Haskell. director. 
Henry  S.  Williams,  director. 
Hugene  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

John  Henry  Comstook,  direc- 
tor. 


Veranus  A.  Moore,  director. 
Lucia  T.  Henderson,  libra- 
rian. 


Arthur  HoUIck,  curator. 


F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 

William  Henry  Fox,  director 

of  museums. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 

David  Eugene  Smith,  cura- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  direc- 
tor. 

E.  L.  Stevenson,  secretary. 

Edward  Robinson,  director. 
McDougall  Hawkes,  presi- 
dent. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Direotor. 


NEW  TOBK— oontinued. 
New  York  City  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Niagara  

Poughkeepsie  

Rochester  , 

Do  

Do  

Do.:  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Schenectady  , 

Do  

Schoharie  

Skaneateles  

Southampton,  Long 

Island. 
Syracuse  

Do  

Do  

Troy  

Utica  

Waterloo  

"Watertown  , 

West  Point  

Yonkers  

NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  HOI  

Concord  

Davidson  

Durham  

Do  

Raleigh  

Tryon  

Do  

Wake  Forest  

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College  

Bumarck  

University  

OHIO. 

Akron  

Berea  

Canton  

Cincinnati  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  


New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park)  

The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Central 

Park  West). 
New  York  Public  Library,  Lennox  and  Stuart 

Galleries,  and  Print  Dept.  (5th  Ave.  and  70th 

St.) 

New  York  University  

New  York  Zoological  Society,  New  York  Aqua- 
rium (Battery  Park). 
New  York  Zoological  Society  (Bronx  Park)  

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 
(Ryerson  St.  and  DeKalb  Ave.,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn). 

Nlag^  tJniveisity  

Vassar  College  

Bevier  Memorial,  Mechanics'  Institute  

Memorial  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Rochester. . 

Municipal  Museum  (Exposition  Park)  

Rochester  Academy  of  Science  

Rochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester  Munici- 
pal Museum. 

University  of  Ro(diester,  Zioolo«;loal  Museum  

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment  

Zoological  Park  

Schnectady  (bounty  Historical  Society  

Union  College,  Natural  History  Museum  

Schoharie  County  Historical  Society.  

Skaneateles  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 
Gallery. 

Southampton  Art  Museum  

Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.) 

S3rracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse  Public 
Library  Building). 

Syracuse  Universify  

Rensselaer  Polytecnnic  Institute  

Oneida  Historical  Society  

Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society  

Jefferson  County  Historical  Society  

U.  S.  Military  Academy  

Phillipse  Manor  House  

University  of  North  Carolina.  

Scotia  Seminary  

Davidson  C-oUege  

Trinity  (College  

Trinity  College  Historical  Society  

North  Carolina  State  Museum  

Green  Museum  

Polk  (bounty  Museum.  

Wake  Forest  College  

Agricultural  College  

State  Historical  Society  

University  of  North  Dakota  

Zoological  Park  

Baldwin- Wallace  College  

Zoological  Park  

Cincinnati  Museum  AssodaticHi  

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Chivler  Club  

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 
Museum  (Burnet  Woods  Park). 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum  

University  of  Cincinnati  

Zoological  Park  


N.  L.  Britton,  director  in 
chief. 


Edwin  H.  Anderson,  dlrec- 
tor. 


C^iarles  Haskins  Townaend, 
director. 

WUliam  T.  Homaday,  direo- 
tor. 

Walter  Scott  Peny,  director. 


A.  L.  TreadweU,  curator. 
Edmund  Lyon,  chairman. 

Edward  D.  Putnam,  curator 

Robert  T.  Webster,  curator^ 

Chas.  Wri^it  Dodge,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Ward,  president. 


James  H.  Stoller,  curator. 
Henry  Cady,  curator. 
George  Barrow,  president. 

Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodridi,  custo- 
dian. 

Fernando  A.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,  director. 
John  M.  Clarke,  direotor. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 


J.  H.  Shepperd,  vice  director. 

H.  C.  Fish,  curator. 

M.  A.  Brannon,  director. 


Eli  Hardenstein,  park  super- 
intendent. 
J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
T.  B.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Drury,  custodian.  - 


W.  H.  Aiken,  curator. 
J.  Ernest  Carman,  assistant 
curator. 
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Location. 


Name  of  imueiim  or  of  instituUon  controlling  it. 


Director. 


omo— contlnaed. 


Qerelaad. 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Coltimbu3. 

Do.... 


Do.... 
Davton... 
Delaware. 
Fremont.. 


Oreenvflle. 


Hiram  

Norwalk... 
Oberlin.... 

Do  

Springfield. 


Tiffin  

Toledo  

Do  

Yellow  Springs. 


OELAHOMA. 


Bacone  

Oklahoma  City. 

Do  :.. 


Corvallis. 
Eugene. . 
Portland. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


PSNNSTLY  ANIA . 


Allentown  

Do  

Bradford  

Brynlfawr... 

Doylestown... 

Easton  

Erie  

Frankford  

Oermantown.. 

Gettysburg. . . 

Harrisburg. . . 
Do...:... 


Haverford  

Lebanon  

MeadvUle  

Meyerstown  

New  Brighton. 

Norrlstown  

Philadelphia... 
Do...  


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  


Cleveland  School  of  Art  (Juniper  Drive  and 
Magnolia  Ave.). 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  (Euclid 
Ave.  and  107th  St.). 

Western  Reserve  University  

Zoological  Park  

Cohimbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Oallery 
of  Fine  Arts  (51  N.  Monroe  Ave.). 

Ohio  State  Arcmeological  and  Historical  Society 
(High  St.  and  15th  Ave.). 

Ohio  State  University  ;  

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  

Sandusky  Ckiunty  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

(Carnegie  Library  


Hiram  CSoUege  

Firelands  Historical  Society  

Oberlin  College  

Oberlin  College.  Olney  Art  Collection. 
Clark  County  Historical  Society  

Heidelberg  University  

Toledo  Museum  of  Art  

Z^oologlcal  Park  

Antloch  College  


Bacone  College  

Oklahoma  Historical  Society. 
Zoological  Park  


Oregon  Agricultural  College  , 

University  of  Oregon  , 

Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences  , 

Oregon  Historical  Society  

Portland  Art  Association,  Museum  of  Art. , 

Portland  Free  Museum  , 

Zoological  Park  


Lehigh  Countv  Historical  Society  

M  umenberg  College  

McKean  Countv  Hisiorical  Society  

Biyn  Mawr  College  

Bucks  Countv  Historical  Society  

Lafayette  Coilei^e  

Erie  Public  Museum  

Historical  Society  of  Frankford  

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Oermantown. 

Pennsylvania  Collie.   ! . . 

Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County.. 
Pennsylvania  State  Museum  


Haverford  (Allege  

I^banon  County  Historical  Society  

Alle^eny  College  

Albright  CoUege  

Merrick  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum  and  Library 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County  

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Ix>gan  Square) . . . 
American  Entomological  Society,  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences  ( Logan  Square) . 
Drexel  Institute  Museum  (Chestnut  and  32d  St.) . 
Hgitorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (1300  Locust 

Independence  Hall  and  National  Museum  

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  Numlsmatlo  Collectkm  (Fair- 
mount  Park). 


F.  A.  Comstock,  curator. 
Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  Burke,  presi- 
dent. 

W.  H.  Cathoart,  director. 

F.  H.  Herrlck,  director. 

Mrs.  William  MoClellan  Rit- 

ter,  president. 
Wlllbm  C.  Mills,  curator. 


L.  Simonton,  custodian. 
Lewis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 


diaries  L.  Katsenberger,  cu- 
rator. 

George  H.  Colton,  curator. 
C.  H.  CHOlup,  director. 
F.  O.  Orover,  director. 
Mrs.  A  .A.  Wright.custodian. 
Elisabeth  Josephine  Smart, 

secretary. 
M.  E.  Kleckner,  curatsr. 
George  W.  Stevens,  director. 


W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian. 


A.  B.  Gordley,  director. 
F.  L.  Barker,  director. 

George  H.  Himes,  curator. 
Anna  Belle  Oocker,  curator. 
C.  F.  Weigand,  curator. 


C.  A.  Reedi.  director. 
Warren  S.  Ely,  curator. 

Thomas  L.  Austin,  curator. 

£.  S.  Breldenbaugh,  curator. 

Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery, 

director. 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  director. 
S.  P.  Heilman,  secretary. 
Robert  S.  Breed,  curator. 
J.  P.  Sotber,  curator. 
Flunk  A.  Merrick,  director. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  president. 
Henry  Skinner,  curator. 

John  W.  Jordan,  librarian. 

Wilflred  Jordan,  curator. 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  cura- 
tor. 


7834^—15  10 
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Location. 


Name  of  museani  or  of  Izistitation  oontroUiog  it. 


Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COntd 

Philadelphia  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Pittsburgh  

Do  

Do  

Do  

PottsviUe  

Reading  

Scranton  

Do  

South  Bethlehem . . .  ^ . . 

State  College  

Swarthmore  

Uniontown  

Valley  Forge  

Washington  

Do  

West  Chester  

Do  

WiUces-Barre  

Williamsport  

York  

RHODK  ISLAND. 

BarringtOD  

Newport  

Providence  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Warren  

SOUTH  CAEOUNA. 

Charleston  

Do  

Do  

Clemson  CoUege  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Qreenville  

Newberry  

Spartanburg  

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre  

Rapid  City  

Vermlllan  


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  

Pennsylvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  (84th 
and  Spruce  Bts.). 

Presbyteriem  Historical  Society,  Museum  and 
OfUlcry  (Wicherspoon  Building). 

United  States  M  fait  

University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wistar  Institute  of 

Anatomy  and  Biology. 
W.  P.  Wilstach  CoUectfon  (Memorial  Hall,  Fafa-- 

mount  Park). 
Wfui:ner  Free  Institute  of  Science  (17th  St.  and 

Montgomeiy  Ave.). 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Fairmount 

Park). 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Department  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  Carnegie  In- 

stitute  of  Technology. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  

2k>ological  Park  

Schuylkill  Coimty  Historical  Society  

Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  

Everhart  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Science, 

and  Art. 

Zoological  Park  

Lehigh  University  

Pennsvlvuiia  State  College  

Swarthmore  College  

Fayette  County  Historical  Society  

Valley  Forge  Museum  of  American  History  

Washington  and  Je17erson  College  

Washington  County  Historical  Sodety  

Chester  County  Historical  Society  

West  Chester  State  Normal  School  

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  

The  James  V.  Brown  Library  

York  County  Historical  Society  

Barrington  Historic- Antiquarian  Society  

Newport  Historical  Society  

Annmary  Brown  MemoriaL  

Brown  University: 

Archeology  

Herbarium  

Moses  Brown  School  

Park  Museum  (Roger  Williams  Park)  

Providence  Athenasum  

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  

Warren  Antiquarian  Society  

Carolina  Art  Association  

Charleston  Museum  

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clemson  College,  Natural  History  Museum  

Thomwell  Museum  

University  of  South  Carolina  

Furman  University  

Newberry  College,  Sifley  Museum  

Woflord  College  


State  Historical  Sodety,  South  Dakota  State 
Museum. 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  


John  F.  Lewis,  president. 
Edwhi  At  Lee  Barber,  di- 
rector. 
W.  P.  Wilson,  director. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  cura- 
tor. 

T.  L.  Comparette,  curator. 
jO.  B.  Oordon,  director. 

Milton  J.Oreenman,  director. 

E.  A.  Shunk,  custodian. 

John  Rothermel,  superin- 
tendent. 

Robert  D.  (Larson,  superin- 
tendent. 

John  W.  Beatty,  director. 

W.  J.  Holland,  director. 


H.  J.  Herbein,  curator. 
Andrew  Shaaber,  librarian. 
R.  N.  Davis,  curator. 


BenJ.  L.  Miller. 

Spencer  Trotter,  director. 
James  Hannen,  custodian. 
W.  Herbert  Burk,  director. 

Mrs.  Helene  C.  Beatty,  libra- 
rian. 

Justin  E.  Harlan,  curator. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden,  li- 
brarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. 

(}eorge  R.  Prowell,  curator. 


EnunaS.  Bradford,  librarian. 
Edith  M.  Tilley,  librarian. 
Frank  M.  Cushman,  custo- 
dian. 

Dr.  John  Shapley,  curator. 
Dr.  Harlan  H.  York,  curator. 
Thomas  J.  Battv,  curator. 
Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 
Orace  F.  Leonard,  librarian. 
Howard  M.Chapin,  librarian. 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  dhreotor. 
Rev.    Joseph  Hutcheson, 
president. 


James  Simons,  president. 
Paul  M.  Rea.  direotor. 
Martha  B.  Washingtcm,  pre** 
ident 

F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 
Wm.  P.  Jacobs,  curator. 
A.C. 
O.  A. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  director. 


1.  P.  Jacobs,  curator. 
;.  Moore,  acting  president. 
Buisi,  curator. 


University  of  South  Dakota. . 


Doane  Robinson,  director. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  direo* 
tor. 
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Chattanooga. 
Clarksville... 
Ehoxville — 

Lebanon  

MaryviUe.... 
Memphis  

Do  

NqshviUe.... 

Do  

Do  

Do  


Austin  

Dallas  

Fort  Worth.. 

Houston  

Do  

Do  

Do  

San  Antonio. 

Do  

Waco  


Salt  Lake  City. 

Do  

Do  


Burlington  

MWdlebury  

Montpelier  

Do  

St.  Johnsbury  

Do  

Westfleld  

VIBOINIA. 

Blacksburg  

CharlottesYOIe. . . 

Emory  

Lexington  

Norfolk  

Richmond  


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WAS^INaTON. 


Pullman. 
SeatUe... 
Do... 

Do... 
Spokane., 
Taooma.. 

Do... 

Do... 


Hm»  of  jMiUswim  IV  of  iBsllliitlDiiodtttMffin^  it* 


Zoological  Park  

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  

University  of  Tennessee  

Cumberland  University  

Maryville  College  

Cossitt  Library  Museiun  Association,  Cossitt 
Library. 

Zoological  Park  

Tennessee  Historical  Society  

Vanderbilt  University  

Walden  University,  Walden  Museum  

Zoological  Park  


University  of  Texas,  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology. 

Dallas  Art  Association  (Fair  Park)  


Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library) . 

Houston  Museum  and  Sdentlflc  Society  (Audi- 
torium). 

Rice  Institute  


Houston  Art  League  (Cii 


HaU).  

id  Park). 


Zoological  Gardens  ('     

Scientlflo  Society  of  San  Antonio  (Stevens 
Bufldlng). 

Zoological  Park  

Baylor  University  


Deseret  Museum.... 
Utah  Art  Institute. . 
University  of  Utah.. 


University  of  Vermont  

Middlebury  College,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Vennont  Historiou  Society  


Vermont  State  Museum.  

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science. 

St.  JohnsbiUTT  Athenaeum  

Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum  


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  

University  of  Virginia,  Lewis  Brooks  Museum.. 

Emory  and  Henry  College  

WashingtoD  and  Lee  University  

Zoological  Park  

Confederate  Memorial  Library  Society,  Confed- 
erate Museum  (White  House  of  the  Confeder- 
acy). 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration. . 
R.  jS.  Lee  Camp  No.  1  Confederate  Veterans  


Richmond  Colleee  

The  Valentine  Museum  

Viighiia  State  Library  (State  Capitol).. 


State  College  of  Washington  

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum  

Washhigton  State  Art  Association,  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (423  University  St.). 

Zoological  Park  

 do.  

Ferry  Museum  

Tacoma  Academy  of  Science  

Zoological  Park  


C.  H.  Gordon,  director. 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 

Lida  Speed,  custodian. 


L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


William  B.  Phil^,  director. 

Mrs.  George  K.  Meyer,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Bewlev,  presi- 
dent. 

C.  L.  Brock,  director. 

T.  Lindsey  Blayney,  director 

dept.  art  and  literature. 
Mrs.George  Heyer,president. 


John  Kern  Streoker,  Jr.,  cura- 
tor. 


James  E.  Talmage,  curator. 
Edwin  Evans,  president. 
Orson  Howard,  curator. 


G.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Avery  E.  Lambert,  director. 
Dorman  B.  £.  Kent,  libra- 
rian. 

George  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Alice  W.  Wilcox,  director. 

E.  S.  Miller,  curator. 


Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor. 


H.  D.  Campbell,  director. 
Susie  B.  Harrison,  director. 


A.  S.  Baird,  acting  comman- 
dant. 

C.  H.  Ryland,  curator. 
E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator. 

F.  S.  Hall,  curator. 

J.  L.  Charbneau,  curator. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Morgan  town  

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton  

Ashland  

Baraboo  

Beaver  Dam  

Beloit  

Chippewa  Falls  

Darlmeton  

Green  Bay  

La  Crosse  

Madison  

Do  

Do  

Manitowoc  

Menasha  

Mflton  

Do  

Milwaukee  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Platte  ville  

Portage  

Racine  

Ripon  

St.  Francis  

Waupun  

WYOMING. 

Laramie  


West  Virginia  University. 


Lawrence  College,  Lawrence  College  Museum 

Ashland  public  schools  

Sauk  County  Historical  Society  

W.  E.  Snyder  Museum.  

Beloit  CoUege  

Public  Library  

Lafayette  County  Historical  Society  

Kellogg  Public  Library  

La  Crosse  Normal  School  

G.  A.  R.  Memorial  HaU  

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society  

Menasha  Public  Library  

Milton  College  

Concordia  College  

Milwaukee  Downer  College  

Layton  Art  Gallery  

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  

Zoological  Park  

State  Mining  School  

Portage  Public  Library  

Racine  Public  Library  

Ripon  C^ll^  

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salzmann  Museum  

Waupun  Public  Library  

University  of  Wyoming  


Rufus  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 

H.  E.  Cole,  president. 
W.  E.  Snyder,  owner. 
Ira  M.  BueU,  curator. 

P.  H.  Conlev,  president. 
Deborah  B.  Martin,  librarian. 

Hosea  Rood,  custodian. 
Charles  £.  Brown,  chief. 


A.  R.  Crandall,  director. 


George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  director. 


Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
William  Metzdorf,  dfa^ctor. 


XXI. — Librarians  op  Pubuo  and  Society  Libraries. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Birmingham.. 

Gadsden  

Mobile  

Montgomery.. 


Selma  

Talladega.. 


Phoenix. 
Do.. 


Prescott. 
Tucson.. 


Fort  Smith. 
LiUle  Rock. 


Alameda... 
Alhambra.. 
Bakersfleld. 

Do  

Berkeley... 

Chioo  

Corona  

Coronado. . . 

Covina  

El  Centro... 


Public  Library  

 do  

Mobile  Library  

State  and  Supreme  Court  Li- 
brary. 

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  


Carnegie  Public  Library  

State  Law  and  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Library. 

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  


Carnegie  City  Library. 
Public  Library  


Free  Library... 4  

Public  Library  

Beale  Memorial  Library  

Kem  County  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

....do  

 do  

Imperial  County  Free  Library. 


CarlH.  Milam  

Lena  Martin  

Addie  C.  Moses  

J.  M.  Riggs  

Bettle  Keith  

Frances  R.  Archer  

Addie  P.  Ingalls  

Con  P.  Crooln  

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Henry  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Batte  

Mary  A.  Osgood  

Dorothy  D.  Lyon  

Marcella  H.  Kranth  

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Smith  

Sarah  E.  Bedinger  

Harriet  C.  Long  

Carleton  B.  Joeckel  

Laura  A.  Sawyers  

Helen  L.  Coflln  

Mary  G.  Valentine  

Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Faulder 
Mrs.  Thomas  Beeman  
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


CAUFOBNiA— oontinued. 


Eureira  

Do  

Fairfield.  

Fresno  

Hanford  

Havward  

Independence . 
lAoxg  Beach... 
Los  Angeles... 


Do.... 
Los  Oatos. 

Madera  

MartineE... 


Marysville  

Merced  

Modesto  

Monrovia  

Napa  

National  City.. 

Oakland  

Do  


Oceanside  

Ontario  

Oranee  

OroviUe  

Oxnard  

Pacillo  Grove. . 

Palo  Alto  

Pasadena  

Petaluma  

Pomona.  

Red  lands  

Richmond  

Riverside  


Sacramento  

Do  

Do  

Salinas  

San  Bernardino.. 

Do...  


San  Diego  

Do?.  

San  Francisco  

San  Jose  

Do  

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo  

San  Rafael  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Barbara.... 

Do  


Santa  Monica.... 

Santa  Rosa  

South  Pasadena. 
Stockton  


Tulare  

Vallejo  

Visalla....... 

Do  

Watson  ville. 

Whittier  

Willows  

Woodland... 
Yreka  


COLORADO. 


Boulder  

Canon  City  

Colorado  Sinings . 


Free  Library  

Humboldt  County  Free  liibrary 

Solano  County  Free  Library  

County  Free  Library  

Kings  County  Free  Library  

Free  Library  

Inyo  County  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Los  Angeles  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library  

do. 


Madera  County  Free  Library. . . . 
Contra  Costa  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 

City  Library  

Merced  County  Free  Library  

Stanislaus  County  Free  Library. 

Public  Library  

Goodman  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Library.  

Free  Library,  Alameda  County 
Department. 

Public  Library  

do. 


Free  Public  Library  

Butte  County  Free  Library  

Public  Library.  

 do  

Palo  Alto  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

.....do  

A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

Public  Library  and  County  Free 
Library. 

City  Library  

Sacramento  County  Free  Library 

State  Library  

Monterey  County  Free  Library. 

Free  Public  Library  

San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library  

San  Di^o  County  Free  Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Santa  Clara  County  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  


.do.. 


Santa  Barbara  County  Free 
Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  labile  Library  and  San 
Joaquin  County  Free  Library. 

Free  I^ublic  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Tulare  County  Free  Library  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

Glenn  County  Free  Library  

Yolo  County  Free  Librarv  

Siskiyou  County  Free  Library. . 


Public  Library.. 

....do  

....do  


Henry  A.  Kendal... 

Ida  M.  Reagan  

Clara  B.  DiUs  

Sarah  E.  McCardle. . 
Bessie  Sllverthom. . . 
Elizabeth  Creelman . 
Jennie  May  Brown. . 

Zaidee  Brown.  

Celia  Gleason  


Everett  R.  Perry  

Mrs.  M.  C.  Proctor  

Maude  L.  Mast  

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck. 


Mary  E.  Suber  

Winifred  H.  Bigley.. 
Cornelia  D.  Provines. 
ElNn  T.  HiU  


C.  B.  Seeley  

Wlnnlfred  Fifleld.. 
Charles  S.  Greene. . 
Mary  Barmby  


H.  D.  Brodie  

K.  A.  Monroe  

Mrs.  Anna  C.  field  

Gladys  Brownson  

Ethel  Carroll  

Elizabeth  S.  Jones  

Frances  D.  Patterson. . 

Nellie  M.  Russ  

Sara  Frances  Cassiday.. 

Sarah  M.  Jacobus  

Artena  M.  Chapin  

Delia  M.  Wilsey  

Joseph  F.  Daniels  

Lauren  W.  Ripley  

 do  

J.  L.  Omis  

Anne  Hadden  

EsteUe  Hadden  

Caroline  S.  Waters  


Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Davison.. 

Jennie  Herrman  

Robert  Rea  

Nell  M.  McGllnley  

Stella  Huntington  

A.  M.  Hughes  

Inez  M.  Crawford  

May  Cooper  

Jeannette  E.  MoFadden. . . 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Linn  

 do  


Elfie  A.  Mosse  

Margaret  A.  Bamett. 
Mrs.  Nellie  E.Keith. 
W.  F.  Clowdsley  


Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardon. . . 

L.  G.  Doyle  

Mrs.  M.  J.  McEwen  

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Twaddle- 
Belle  M.  Jenkins  

EmUy  M.  Seegmiller  

Essae  M.  Culver  

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock.... 
Margaret  E.  Dold  


M.  Jean  Maodonald. 

Ruth  Lewis  

Luoy  W.  Baker  
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Loaattoii. 


ooLOBADo — contintied. 


Denver  1  Pubic  Library  , 

Do  I  State  Library  , 

Durango   I*ublic  Library  , 

Fort  Collins  i  do  

Qrand  Junction  '  Carnegie  Public  Library  

Greeley  |  Public  Library  , 

La  Junta  ;   Young  Folks  Library  , 

Leadville  I  Public  Library  

Ouray   Walsh  Public  Library  , 

Pueblo   McClelland  Public  Library. , 

Trinidad  I  Carnegie  Public  Library  


CONNECTICUT. 


I 


Ansonia  

Braniurd  

Bridgeport  

Bristol  

Canaan  

Cheshire  '. 

Colchester  

Columbia  

Danbury  

Danielson  

Darlen  

Derb^  

Durham  Center  

East  Hartford  

Ellington  

Fairfield  

Farmington  

Greenwich  

Groton  

Hartford  

Do  

Litchfield  

Lyme  

Madison  

Middlefleld  

Milford  

Moodus  

Naugatuck  

New  Britahi  

New  ('anaan  

New  Haven  

New  London  

New  Milford  

Norfolk  

Northfleld  

North  Oranby  

Norwalk  

Norwich  

Portland  

Putnam  

RockviUe  

Salisbury  

Seymour  

Shelton  

Simsbury  

South  Manchester. . 
South  Norwalk.... 

Southin^n  

Southport  

Stafford  Springs... 

Stamford  

Stonington  

Stratford  

Suffleld  

Thomaston  

Thompsonville  

Uncasvllle  

WalUngford  

Washington  

Waterbury  

Watertown  


Ansonia  Library   _ 

Blackstone  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

 do  

Douglas  Library  

Public  Library  

Cragin  Memorial  Library  

Saxton  B.  Little  Free  Library. . . 

Danbury  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Derby  Neck  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Durham  Public  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Hall  Memorial  Library  

Memorial  Library  

Village  Library  

Greenwich  Library  

BUI  Memorial  Library  

I»ublic  Library  

State  Library  

Wolcottand  Litchfield  Circulat- 
ing Library. 

Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes  Library. . . 

E .  C .  Scranton  Memorial  Library 

Levi  E.  Coe  Public  Library  

Taylor  Library  

East  Haddam  Public  Library. . . 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial 
Library. 

New  Britain  Institute  

PubUc  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Norfolk  Library  

OUbert  Library  

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library  . . . 

PubUc  Library  

Otis  Library  

Buck  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

ScoviUe  Memorial  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Plumb  Memorial  Library  

Free  Library  

 do  

PubUc  Library  

do  

Pequot  Library  

StaiTord  PubUc  Library  

Ferguson  Library  

Free  Library  

Library  Association  

Kent  Memorial  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Enfield  PubUc  Library  

Raymond  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Ounn  Memorial  Library  

Silas  Bronson  Library  

Library  Association  


LJbnrlia. 


Chalmers  Hadley  

MaryC.  C.  Bradford... 

Hattie  E.  Fay  

Elfreda  Stebbins  

Camille  WaUace  

Elma  A.  Wilson  

Ethel  Helm  

Louise  S.  Adams  

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Nowlan 

Mary  L.  Strang  

Andrew  J.  Floyd  

Ruby  E.  Steele  

Charles  N.  Baxter  

Calhoun  Latham  

Charles  Ti.  Wooding  

UiB.  NeUie  A.  Preston. 

Mary  E.  Baldwin  

Mary  A.  Leal  

LUllanW.  Rice  

Fanny  P.  Brown  

Henry  M.  Danielson. . . 

Grace  Weber  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Shaw. 

Minnie  B.  Cotter  

Gertrude  L.  Hart  

Jessie  W.  Hay  den  

Ida  M.  Bancroft  

Emma  F.  Wakeman . . . 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Root  

EUaM.  Brush  

AbbT  M.  Clarke  

Caroline  M.  Hewlns  

George  S.  Godard  

iCfkthftrinft  Baldwin  

Bessie  Connolly  

Evelyn  Meriwether  

LUyM.Terrm  

W.  S.Chase  

Blanche  R.  Boyd  

E.M.  Goodyear  

Anna  G.  RockweU  

Ida  F.  Davidson  

Willis  K.  Stetson  

Frederick  W.  Edgerton. 

EUzabethH.  Noble  

PhUemon  W.  Johnson. . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hopkins  

Helen  M.  Shaw  

Dotha  Stone  Pinneo  

Imogens  A.  Cash  

Frances  P.  Robinson  

Emma  J.  Kinney  

Edith  M.  Peck  

Alberta  H.  WUliams. . . , 
Edyth  Mae  Levering. . . , 

Jessamine  Ward  

Carrie  L.  MacRoy  , 

Louise  L.  Bartlett  

Agnes  L.  Blanohard  

Mrs.  Charles  H.  BisseU. . 
Josephine  S.  Heydrick. . 

Anna  Heald  

AUce  M.Colt  

Mrs.  K.  Hahn  

Frances  B.  Russell  

Madeline  H.  Spencer  

Martha  E.  Pott«r  

LUUan  V.  BaUey  

Lucy  P.  Scholfleld  , 

Emma  Lewis  

LilUe  Gunn  Smith  

Helen  Sperry  

Jennie  M.  Smith  
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


CONNECTICUT— contd. 


West  port  

Wethersaeld  . 
WiUimanUc. . 

Do  

Winsted  


Dover  

Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do?..... 

Do  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jackson  vine... 
St  Augustine . 


Atlanta  

Do  

Columbus . . . 

Macon  

Montezuma., 
Savannah . . . 
Washington. 


Boise  

Do... 
Lewiston . 


Alton. 


Aurora  

Batavia... 
Belleville.. 
Belvldere. 


Public  Library  

 do  

Dunham  Hall  Library. 

Public  Library  

Beardsley  Library  


State  Library  

Wlhnlngton  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Army  War  College  , 

Library  of  Congress  , 

Pan  American  Union  (Colum- 
bus Memorial  Library). 

Public  Library  

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Weather  Bureau  

U.  S.  Departmentof  Commerce: 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  

Bureau  of  Standards  

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Education  

Bureau  of  Mines  

Geological  Survev  

S.  S.  Department  of  Justice. . . 
.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics). 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Navy. . 

Naval  O  bservatory  

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Bu- 
reau of  Kolls  and  Library. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury: 

Bureau  of  Public  Health 

Service. 
Office  of  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury. 
U.  S.  Department  of  War  (Sur- 
geon General's  Office). 
U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

U.  S.  Public  Documents  Library 

U.  S.  Senate  Library  

U.  S.  Smithsonian  Institution. .. 
Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. 


Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library. 


Carnegie  Library  

State  Library  

Publio  Lilxary  

Price  Free  Library. . . 

Carnegie  Library  

PublioLlbrary  

Is  Library. 


Mary  Willis] 


Edith  E.  Vail  

Mrs.  R.  D.  Vosburgh.. 
Mrs.Hattie  B.  Gates.. 
BellB.  Riggleman.... 
Helena  B.  Alford  


Thomas  W.  Wilson. 
Arthur  L.  Bailey.... 


Maj.  J.  R.  M.  Taylor. 

Herbert  Putnam  

Charles  E.  Baboock . . 


George  F.  Bowerman. 
ClaribelR.  Bamett. .. 
C.  Fitshugh  Talman. . 


Rose  M.  MacDonald. 

A.Fanti  

R.  M.  Brown  


John  D.  Wolcott  

Mrs.  Edith  Spofford. 
Julia L.  V.McCord.. 

George  Kearney  

M.  Alice  MaUhews. . 

Charles  W.  Stewart. . 
William  D.Horigan.. 
John  A.  Tonner  


D.  S.  Mastcrson  

James  S.  Maddux  

Col.  C.C.McCulloch,Jr. 
Leroy  S.  Boyd  


Sarah  Ambler  

Edward  C.  Goodwin. 

Paul  Brookett  

Ella  Leary  


Lloyd  W.  Josselyn. 
Elizabeth  Monk... 


Tonunie  Dora  Barker. 
Mrs.  Maud  B.  Cobb... 
Mrs.  Nina  Holstead... 

Minnie  F.  Rice  

Mrs.  Nettie  W  ilson  

William  Harden  

Caroline  Turner  


Carnegie  Publio  Library. 

State  Law  Library  

Carnegie  Library  


Jennie  D.  Hayner  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

Ida  Publio  Library  


Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstone. 
Margaret  G.  Guyer  


Harriet  C.  Dolbee. 


James  Shaw  

Cassie  W.  Stephens. 

A.  M.  Wolleaon  

Elisabeth  Ballard... 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Number 
bound 
volumes. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 

Bloomington  

Blue  Island  

Cairo  

Cambridge  

Canton  

Carthage  

Centralia  

Cliami>aign  

Charleston  

Chicago  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Chicago  Heights  

Clinton  


Danville  

Decatur  

DeKalb  

Dixon  

EarlviUe  

East  St.  Louis.. 

Elgin  

Evanston  

Freeport  

Galena  

Oalesburg  

Geneseo  

Geneva  

Harvard  

Highland  Park. 

Hinsdale  

Hoopeston  

Jacloonville  

Joliet  

Kankakee  

KnoxvUle  

La  Grange  

Lake  Forest  

La  Salle  

Lincoln  

Macomb  

Ifattoon  

Ifaywood  

Kendota  

Ifoline  

Ifontkello  

If  orrlson  

Naperville  

Oak  Park  

Olney  

Onarga  

Ottawa  

Pana  

Paris  

Paxton  

Pekin  

Peoria  

Pittsfleld  

Piano  

Polo  


Withers  Public  Library. 

Public  Library  

do. 


Pontiac  

Princeton... 

Qulncy  

Rockford... 
Rockton.... 
Shelby  ville. 
Springfield.. 

Do  

Sterling — 

Streator  

Svcamore.,. 
Taylorville. 

Urbana  

Warren  

Warsaw.... 


Township  Public  Library  

Parlin  Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

John  Crerar  Library  

Municipal  Reference  Library  

Newberry  LilwBry  

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Vespasian  Warner  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library  

Free  Publk;  Library  

Haish  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

 do  

Gail  Borden  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do.....  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Delos  F.  Diggins  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

.....do  

.....do  

 do  

.....do  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Graves  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Allerton  Public  Library  

Oddl  Public  Library  

Nichols  Library  

Public  Library  

Olney  Carnegie  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Reddicks  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Pubuc  Lilawy  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

Little  Rock  Township  Public 
Library. 

Buffalo  Township  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library  

Matson  Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Talcott  Free  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Lincohi  Library  

State  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

...do  

....do  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

....do  


Nellie  E.  Parham  

Ida  Ludlow  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Powell  

Mamie  M.  Johnson  

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Resor. . . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Pennock 

Celia  M.  MUes  

Jeanette  Roberts  

Margaret  A.  Gramesly  

Clement  W.  Andrews  

Frederick  Rex  

W.N.  G.Carlton  

Henry  E.  Legler  

Estella  A.  Cossaart  

Lillian  Kent  

Josephine  £.  Durham  

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Evans  

Josephine  M.  Jandell  

Mary  F.  Wynn  

Fanny  M.  Burlhigame  

J.  Lyon  Woodruff  

Katherine  L.  Abbott  

Mary  B.  Lindsay  

Harriet  Lane  

Ava  E.  Hurst  

Anna  F.  Hoover  

Ella  L.  Sawyer  

Kate  Burton  

Vera  K.  Gher  

Annie  L.  McKenzie  

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Ruth  

Zeliaette  Troy  

Lydia  M.  Barrette  

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barlckman. . 

Rose  M.  Mather  

Mrs.  Charity  A.  Penn  

Louise  E.  DeWitt  

Esther  Johnston  

Kathryne  G.  Coleman  

Ida  M.  Webster  

Mahala  Phelps  

Blanche  Gray  

Grace  M  Rogers  

Dora  Proehl  

ifinnHj  Kohler  

Lena  Bragg  

Anna  E.  Corcoran  

Mary  E.  Egermann  

Mabel  A.  Thain  

Cora  Belle  Morris  

Charlotte  M.  A  merman  

Vera  J.  Snook  

Nellie  C.  RusseU  

Ruth  I.  Link  

Emma  Meharry  

Anna  M.  Smith  

8.  P.  Prowse  

Lulu  Quinby  

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Henning.... 

E.  Frances  Barber  

Nell  ThomtoD  

Agnes  M.  Robinson  

Margaret  Ringier  

Jane  P.  Hubbell  

Mary  C.  Forward  

Grace  L.  Westervelt  

Henry  C.  Remann  

Eva  Mary  Fowler  

Sadie  F.  Murphy  

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wright  

Julia  S.  Osborne  

Aline  E.  Emery  

Ida  B.  Hanes  

Mrs.  R.  D.  Spofford  

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mills  


27,000 
8,000 

20,000 
7,168 
0,731 
6, 149 
6,890 

20,000 
7,740 
300,000 

13,006 
360,000 
630,227 
7,000 

13,100 

32,851 
35,650 
20.000 
15,227 
6,000 
30,000 
46,000 
62,056 
33,362 
8,864 
46.025 
12,000 
7,000 
6,500 
9,000 
6,378 
9,400 
19,497 
40,000 
11.658 
2,500 
8,230 
10,500 
10,000 
16,000 
11,974 
8,572 
6,167 
9.000 
23,400 
6,301 
5,640 
5,450 
27, 136 
11,816 
6,300 
16,000 
6,729 
10,000 
6,961 
10,880 
146,646 
6,960 
7,382 

6,000 

8,600 
8,663 
40,000 
63,400 
6,523 
8,628 
61,792 
59,860 
11,168 
16,885 
6,650 
7,881 
22,346 
6,680 
7,768 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


ILLINOIS— continued . 


Watseka.... 
Waukegan.. 
Wheaton... 
Wllmette... 
Winnetka.. 
Woodstock. 


Andersoo., 
Aurora. . ., 
Bedford . . . 
BiufrtOQ... 
Brazfl  


Columbia  City.. 

Coiumbus  

Coonersville  

CrawfordsYille. . 

Decatur  

Elkhart  

Elwood  

Evansville  

Do  

Fort  Wayne..., 

Frankfort  

Gary  

Oosnen  

Oreenrastle  

Oreenfleld  

Qreensborg....^ 
Hammond . .... 
Hartford  City.. 

Huntington  

Indianapolis.... 

Do  

JefTerscQTille... 

Kokomo  

Lafayette  

La  Porte  

Lebanon  

Logansport  

Hadiscn  

Marion  

Michigan  City.. 

Mishawaka  

Montpeller  

Mount  Vernon., 


Munde  

Peru  

Portland  

Princeton  

Rensselaer... 

Rochester  

Seymour  

Sbelbyville.. 
South  Bend . , 
Terre  Haute. 


Tipton  

Valparaiso.. 
Vincennes.. 
Wabash.... 
Whiting.... 


IOWA. 


Algona  

Ames  

Atlantic  

Boone  

Burlington  

Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Rapids.. 

^  Do.. 

CentervfUe  

Charles  City... 


Public  Library  

....do  

Adams  Memorial  Library. 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  


Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  :  

 do  

 do  

Henrr  Henley  Public  Library... 

Peoples  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

-...do  

.....do  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  :  

WiUard  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

 do  

....do  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

City  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

State  Library  

Township  Public  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

 do  

..-.do  

....do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Alexandrian  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library  

 do  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Carnegie  Library. . :  

Public  Libnu-y  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial 
Library. 

Public  Library  

 do  

City  Free  Library  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  


Free  Public  Library  

Public  Librar>'  

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Ericson  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Iowa  Masonic  Library  

Public  Library  

Drake  Free  Public  Library. . . 
Public  Library  


Lillian  Barnes  

Laura  J.  Perrln  

Clara  F.  Lefever  

Anna  E.  Law  

Mary  E.  Hewes  

Lura  M.  Wandrack. . . 

Mabel  A.  Wayne  

Eleanor  E.  LaMar  

Georgia  A.  Friedley . . . 

Nannie  W.  Jayne  

Agnes  McOea  

Mattie  Clark  

Jessie  H.  Faust  

A.  J.  DIpboye  

Isabel  BaU  

8u.san  E.  Beck  

Annette  L.  Moses  

Ella  F.  Corwin  

Vema  M.  Evans  

Ethel  F.  McCdlougb.. 

OtildaOoslee  

Margaret  M.  Colerick. . 

Olive  Brumbaugh  

Louis  J.  Bailey  

Elizabeth  Rockwell. . . 

Belle  8.  Hanna  

Catherine  G.  Poulson . , 
Frank  P.  Montfort.... 
Mrs.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer. 

Minta  B.  Fordney  

Winifred  F.  Ticer  

Eliza  G.  Brownhig  

Demarchus  C.  Brown. 
Bertha  F.  Poindexter. 

Idabelle  Ford  

Mrs.  Virginia  Stein.... 
Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Jessup. 
Mrs.  Cora  O.  Bynum.. 

Alice  D.  Stevens  

Nellie  G.  Harper  

Edith  C.  Baldwin  

Amalia  Aicher  

Carrie  S.  Crosby  

Mrs.  Marian  P.  Watts. 
Hazel  E.  Armstrong. . 

Margaret  E.  Streeter. . 
Gertrude  H.  Thiebaud 

Mary  E.  Boltin  

Julia  A.  M&son  

Antoinette  Price  

Grace  Stingley  

Gertrude  E.  Aiken  

Ida  A.  Lewis  

Virginia  M.  Tutt  

Mrs.  SallieC.  Hughes. 

S.  E.  Matthews  

Bertha  Joel  

Ella  DavIdsOT  

Effie  Roberts  

Louise  Randall  

Gertrude  I.  Sheridan.. 

Kittle  B.  Freed  

Mary  N.  Adams  

Bessie  Moffatt  

Miriam  B.  Wharton... 
Eunice  H.  Overman. . 

Newton  R.  Parvln  

E.  Joanna  Hagey  

Elizabeth  Gault  

Belle  Caldwell  
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Location. 


IOWA— oontlniied. 


Cherokee  

Clarinda.  

Clinton  

CouncU  Bluffs... 

Des  Moines  

Do  

Dnbuque  

Eldora  

Estherville  

Fairfield  

Fort  Dodee  

FortMadbon.... 

Orinnell  

Hampton  

Independence. .. 

Indianola  

Iowa  City  

Keokuk  

Le  Mars  

Manchester  

Maquoketa  

Marion  

Marshall  town  

Mason  City  

Mount  Pleasapt . 

Muscatine  

Nevada  

Newton  

Onawa  

Osage  

Oskaloosa  

Ottumwa........ 

Fella  

Perry  

Shenandoah  

Sioux  City  

Tipton  

Vinton  

Washington  

Waterloo  

Webster  City.... 
Whiterset  


KANSAS. 


AbOene  

Arkansas  City. 

Burlington  

Chanute  

Concordia  

Emporia  

Fort  Scott  

Hiawatha  

Hutchinson. . . 
Independence. 
Junction  City.. 
Kansas  City... 

Lawrence  

I/eavenworth. . 

Manhattan  

Newton  , 

Ottawa  

Paola  , 

Parsons  

Pcabody  , 

Pittsburg  

&<iltna  

Topeka  , 

Do  

Washington  

Wichita  


Covington.. 
Frankfort. . 
Henderson. 
Lexington.. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library  

....do  :  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  :  

 do  

State  Library  

Carnegie  Stout  Public  Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

.....do  

....do  

Cattermole  Memorial  Library. . 

Stewart  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  PubUo  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

....do  

Carnegie  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

....do  

Public  Library  

do. 


Free  Public  Library  

P.  M.  Muf»er  Public  Library... 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

PnbUo  Library  

Sage  Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Camede-Viersen  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

Free  Public  Library  

— do  

Jane  A.  Chiloote  Library  

Publte  Library  

Kendall  Young  Library  

Public  Library  


Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

MorriU  Free  Public  IJbrary .... 

Public  Library  

 do  

Georf;e  Smith  Public  Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library . . . 

Free  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

....do  

State  Library  

PubUc  Library  

City  Library  


PubUc  Library. 
State  Library.. 
Public  Library. 
 do  


Librarian. 


Georgia  Heymer  

Elva  Greof  

Anna  M.  Tarr  

lone  Armstrong  

EUaM.  McLoney  

Johnson  Brigham  

LUlian  B.  Arnold  

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wheelock  

Sade  M.  Davidson  

H.  M.  Dysart  

Isabella  C.  Hopper  

Rebecca  Hesser  

Nina  Brecount  

Mary  E.  Kingsbury  

Minnie  Markham  

Hannah  M.  Babb  

Helen  McRaith  

Nannie  P.  Fulton  

Mae  Smith  

Margaret  Lindsay  

IdaM.  Simpson  

Katharine  M.  Pelrce  

Anna  Maude  Kimberly. . . 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Baird  

Mrs.  Florence  McKIbbin . 

Ellen  G.  Stocker  

Kate  E.  Thompson  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Bryant  

Helen  E.  Allen  

Rena  Gray  

Eleanor  M.  Fawcett  

May  B.  Ditch  

Sara  E.  Gosselink  

Flora  B.  Bailey  

M.  Berdena  Jav  

Jeamiette  M.  Drake  

Flora  MiUigan  

Elisabeth     Williams. . . . 

Eva  G.  Denny  

Maria  C.  Brace  

E.  D.  Burgess  

Biary  Cassedy  


LidaRon 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Ranney. 

Mrs.  Delia  Hall  

Ada  AUen  

Anna  M.  Shafer  

Mildr^  Berrier  

M.  L.  Barlow  

Elattie  M.  Zimmerman  

Amy  Cowley  

Anna  M.  Gemmell  

Gamette  Heaton  

Sara  J.  Greenman  

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Beatty  

Irving  R.  Bundy  

Mary  C.  Lee  

Lulu  M.  Knight  

Alice  C.  Graham  

Katharine  A.  Hobson  

Mrs.  Belle  Curry  

Emma  F.  Christ  

Mrs.  Theresa  G.  Randolph. 

Mrs.  Delia  E.  Brown  

Caroline  Mediicott  

James  L.  King  

Stella  H.  Johnson  

Julius  Lucht  


Anne  M.  Spears  

Frank  K.  Kavanaugh. 

Susan  S.  Towles  

Florence  Dniard  


Number 
bound 
vohimee. 


&lfl8 

r,m 

20,180 
27,000 
80,006 
120,387 
47,777 
6,000 
6,714 
25,850 
15,143 
8,000 
14,324 
6,100 
^626 
7,000 
14,804 
23.065 
6,500 
6,700 
9,602 
5,321 
16,500 
13. 114 
14,007 
15,600 
6.000 
9,000 
10,000 
5,761 
11,365 
83  822 
6,000 
6.145 
7,543 
47,188 
6,181 
8,000 
10,288 
23,000 
11.120 
8,864 


5,966 
5,500 
6,900 
9,516 
5,856 
13,319 
6.806 
14.000 
7.000 
8,500 
9.968 
30,100 
13,500 
24,000 
8,000 
9,300 
9,000 
11,500 
8,600 
12,000 
13,814 
15,285 
32,000 
100,000 
2,500 
8.000 


20,000 
114,113 
6,523 
27,907 
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KENTUCKY— oonUnued. 


Louisville. 
MavsvUle. 
Paaucah. . 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 
Do  


Alfred.... 
Andover.. 
Auburn. . 
Augusta. . 


Do  

Bani^or  

Bath  

Belfast  

Biddeford  

Brunswick  

Calais  

Camden  

Castine  

Corinna  

Dexter  

Dover  

Eastport  

EHot  

Ellsworth  

Falrfleld  

Fannini^ton  

Gardiner  

Oorham  

Hallowell  

Houlton  

Kennebunk  

Kittery  

Lewiston  

National  Soldiers'  Home. 

Old  Town  

Orr's  Island  

Pittsfleld  

Portland  

Rockland  

Saoo  

Skowhegan  

Thomaston  

Vinal  Haven  

Waterville  

Yarmouthville  


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis  

Baltimore  

Do  

Hagerstown.. 
Rebterstown. 


ICASSACU  U8BTTS. 


Abington  

Acton  

Adams  

Amesbury  

Amherst  

Andover  

Arlington.  

Ashbumham. 

Ashfleld  

Ashland  

Athol  

Attleborou^. 

Ayer  

Barnstable  

Barre  


•oflilimr^r* 


Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Camefie  Public  Library. 


Public  Library  

State  Law  Library. 


Parsons  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Lithgow  Library  and  Re&dhig 
Room. 

State  Library  

Public  Library  

Patten  Free  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room 

Public  Library  

Witherle  Memorial  Library  

Stewart  Free  Library  

Town  Library  

Thomi>son  Free  Library  

Peavey  Library  

William  Fogg  Library  

City  Library  

Lawrence  Library  

Cutler  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Baxter  Memorial  Library  

Hubbard  Free  Library  

Cary  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Rice  PnbUo  Library  

Public  Library . . 

loldlers' 


Home. 


Nattonal  Sold 

Public  Library  

Orr's  Island  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  :  

 do  

Dyer  Library  As9ociatk>n. 
Public  Library  

....do  :  

....do  

Free  Public  Library  

Merrill  Memorial  Library. , 


State  Library  

City  Library  

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  

Washington  County  Free  Library 
Tillard  Memorial  Free  Library. 


Public  Library  

Memorial  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Amherst  Library  Association. . . 

Memorial  Hall  Library  

Robbins  Library  

Stevens'  Public  Library  

Belding  Memorial  Library  

PublicLibrary  

 do  

....do  

....do  

Sturgis  Library  

Town  Library  


George  T.  Settle.... 
Mary  E.  Richescn . 
Jessica  Hopktais  


Henry  M.  Gill... 
Alice  M.  Magee.. 


M.  C.  Emerson.... 
Mabel  E.  French.. 
Annie  Prescott..., 
Julia  M.Clapp... 


Henry  £.  Dumiack  

Charles  A.  Flagg  

Margaret  Ro;;ers  Foote. 

Annie  Leonora  Barr  

Enuna  Hatch  , 

Mary  G.  Gllman  

Bessie  T.  Allen  

Mrs.  Emma  J.  ITosmer  . 
Katherine  Davenport. . 
Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Reaman. 

Lizzie  S.  Sprini^ll  

Mary  E.  Averill  

VirriniaP.  Kemp  

M.  Louise  Foye  

Mary  A.  Hodgkins  

Mrs.  L.  M.  Davis  

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks... 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Berry  

John  A.  Hinkley  

Annie  P.  Page  , 

Anna  Barnes  

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bragden  

Eleanor  L.  Lovell  

Angle  E.  Tracy  , 

Frank  L.  Dow  , 

Alice  M.  Chapman  

Ellen  C.  Mountfort  

Minnie  Porter  

Alice  C.  Furbish  

Nancyl.  Burbank  

John  Haley  

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Cabot. . . 

Lizsie  S.  Levensaler.  

Miss  L.  A.  Jones  

JeimieM.  Smith  

EUen  S.  Mitchell  


Sallie  W.  Dorsey. . . 
Wilbur  F.  Coyle... 
Bernard  C.  Stelner. 
Mary  L.  Titoomb.. 


Helen  M.  Hunt  

Arthur  F.  Davis  

Mrs.  Elveretta  S.  Blake. 

Alice  C.  Follansbee  

Mary  M.  Robison  

Edzia  A.  Brown  

Elizabeth  J.  Newton  

Lona  M.  Davis  

Emma  L.  Riggs  

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Arnold. . . 

Edith  Barber  

Eugenia  M.  Henry  

S.  Adelaide  Blood  

Elizabeth  C.  Nye  

Carrie  E.  Read  
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NaoieoflifaEmry'. 


Number 


Bedford  

Beichertown. 

Belmont  

Bernardston. . 

Beverly  

BiUerica  

Blackstone . . . 

Bolton  

Boston  

Do  

Bonme  


Bridfewater  

Brodcton  

Brookfleld  

Brookline  

Cambridge  

Canton  

Charlemont  

Charlton  

Chatham  

Chelmsford  

Chelsea  

Chioopee  

Clinton  

Cohasset   

Concord  

Conway  

Cotuit  

Cummington  

Dal  ton  

Danvers  

Dedham  

Dover  

Duxbury  

East  Bridgewater. 

East  Douglas  

Easthampton  

Essex  


Everett. 


Do  

Fairhaven  

Fall  River  

Falmouth  

FItchburg  

Framingham  

Franklin  

Gardner  

Georgetown  

Gloucester  

Grafton  

Great  Barrington. 

Greenfield  

Groton  

Hadley  

Hanover  Centre.. 

Harvard  

Hatfield  

Haverhill  

Hingham  Center. . 

Hinsdale  

Holbrook  

Holden  

HoUiston  

Holyoke  

Hopedale  

Housstonic  

Hubbardston  

Hudson  

Ipswich  

KingstOQ  


Lancaster  

Lanesborough. 

Lawrence  

Lee  


Li- 


Free  Public  Library  

Clapp  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

Cushman  Library  

Public  Library  

Bennett  Library  

Free  Publte  Library  

Public  Library  

State  Library  

Public  Library  

Jonathan  Bourne  Public 
brary. 

Public  liibrary  

 do  

Merrick  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Public  Library  

Free  Town  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Eldred^  Public  Library  

Adams  Library  

Public  liibrary  

 do  

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library  

Pau  1  Pratt  Memorial  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Field  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Bryant  Free  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Peabody  Institute  

Public  Library  

Town  liibrary  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Simon  Fairfield  Public  Library. . 

Public  Library  Association  

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham  Public 
liibrary. 

Frederick  E.  Parlin  Memorial 
Library. 

Shute  Memorial  Library  

Milllcent  Library  

Public  Librarv  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Town  Library  

Franklin  Library  

Levi  Heywood  Memorial  Library 

Peabody  Librarv  

Sawyer  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Mason  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Goodwin  Memorial  Library, 

John  Curtis  Free  Library. . 

Public  Librarv  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Hingham  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Library  Association. 

 do    

Gale  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do    

Bancroft  Memorial  Library. 

Ramsdell  Public  Library. . 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Librarv  

Free  Public  Library  

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Town  Library  

 do  

Free  Publl'  Library. 

Library  ^  jsoclatioa. 


Fannie  Wood  

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Burnett  

Mary  Sawyer  

Roxy  Pierce  

Martha  P.  Smith  

Emma  M.  Whitford  

Timothy  E.  Curran  

Fidelia  C.  Newton  

Charles  F.  D.  Belden  

Horace  O.  Wadlin  

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Nickerson 


Lucia  L.  Christian  

Frank  H.  Whitmore  

Marion  A.  Warren  

Louisa  M.  Hooper  

M.  R.  Copithome  

Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Downes  

Alice  Beznis  

Ruth  P.  Wakefield  

EdnaM.  Hardv  

Mrs.E.R.  Clark  

Medora  J.  Simpson  

Anne  A.  Smith  

Helen  A.  Thissell  

Sarah  B.  Collier  

Helen  W.  Kelley  

Cora  M.  Hassell  

Elizabeth  Thurston  

Mrs.  Lottie  W.  Tower  

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Flickinger. 

EmilieD.  Patch  

Anna  P.  Holland  

Elizabeth  F.  Heard  

SaraB.  Him^ns  

Lucy  L.  SiddalL  

Rosalie  E.Wmiams  

Dorcas  C.  Miller  

Ethelyn  B.  Story  


Ellen  L.  Johnson. 


Mfldred  R.Holt  

Galen  W.  Hill  

George  W.  Rankin  

Pamelia  F.  Robblns . . . 

George  E.  Nutting  

Emma  L.  Clarke  

Ella  G.  Campbell  

Lilian  Callahan  

Lois  P.  Nqyes  

Rachel  S.  Webber  

Lucy  W.  Bisooe  

Emma  W.  Sheldon  

May  Ashley  

Emma F.  Blood....... 

George  C.  Marsh  

Bessie  M.  Sproul  

Helen  L.  Barnard  

C.  M.  Barton  

John  G.  Moulton  

Albert  L.  Stephenson. . 

Mrs.  Cora  LoveU  

Zenas  A.  French  

M.  Addle  Holden  

BTondie  E.  Partridge. . 

Frank  O.  Willooac  

Harriet  B.  Scanborgw. 
Lvdj^A.Tli]lir.. 


LucyH.MiMi,....  

G  race Jt  WWmm  

mWbTium.  

M>8.  lomil  F.  McLnthkn. 


Virginia M.  Keyes... 
Brenda  P.  Cameron. , 
Wflliam  A.  Walsh... 
Mary  Stallman  


12,0S1 
10,291 
17,078 
11  035 
85,531 

10,000 
5,400 
17?;  984 
,098,702 
6,300 

18,055 
08  564 
ao  220 
86  388 
106  881 


5,000 
5,447 
6  004 
11.000 
16.333 
84,000 
40,660 
15,500 
43,142 
9,180 
6,032 
8,500 
11,000 
82,000 
22,000 
5,800 
8,000 
8,000 
6,200 
16,000 
4,950 

27,720 

10,497 
21,361 
96,878 

9,801 
68,000 
36,000 

9,680 
15,518 

9,500 
20,000 
14,192 
15,265 
32,041 
13,680 

5,368 

8,000 

7,000 
100.000 
15,000 
6,500 
9,100 
7,480 
9,293 
60,080 
12.200 
6,775 
5,463 
10,966 
11,630 
9,200 

89,115 
3,500 

67,808 
9,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


MA»  ACHU8ETT9— eontd . 


Leicester  

Lenox  

Leominster. 


Lexington. 
Llncom  


Littleton. 

Lowell  

Lunenburg... 

Lynn  

Magnolia  

l^en  

ICanchester... 

Kansfield  

Karblehead.. 

Marion  

Marlborough. 
Maynard  


Medfleld  

Medtord  

Melrose.  

Mendon  

Merrlmac  

Methuen  

Middleboro  

MMdleton  

MUford  

MiUbury  

Milton  

Monson  

Montague  

NahiS  

Nantucket  

Natiok  

New  Bediord  

Newburyport  

Newton  

North  Abington.. 
North  Andover. . . 
North  Attleboro. . 
North  Brookfleld. 


North  Chelmsford. 

North  Easton  

North  Reading  

Northampton  

Do  

Northboro  

Northfield  

Norton  

NorweU  

Norwood  

Orange  

Orleans  

Oxford  

Peabody  

Peppe<^  

Petersham  

Phillipston  

Pltts^ld  

Plymouth  

Princeton  

Provincetown  

Randolph  

Reading  

Revere   

Rockland  

Rockport.  

Balera  

Sandwich  


Sharon  

Shelbume  Palls. , 

Sherbom  

Shirley  

Shrewsbury  

SomervUie  

South  Bralntree. 


Publio  Lfl  , 
Library  Association. . 

Public  Library  

Gary  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

Reuben  Hoar  Library  

City  Library  

Ritter  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library  

Magnolia  Jiibrary  

Publio  Library  

 do  :  

....do  

Abbott  Public  Lforary . . , 

Library  Association  

Publio  Library  

 do  :  


....do  

...do  

....do  

Taft  Public  Library  

Publio  IJbrary  

Nevins  Memorial  IJbiary  

Publio  Uorary  

Flint  Public  Library.  

Town  Library  

Sutton  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Town  Library  

Public  Library  

Nantucket  Atneneum  

Morse  Institute  

Free  Public  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Stevens  Memorial  Library  

Richards  Memorial  Library  

Free  Public  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room. 

Publio  Library  

Ames  Free  Library  

Fltat  Library  

Clarke  Library  

Forbes  Library. 


Free  Library  

Dickinson  Memorial  Library.. 

Publto  Library  

James  Library  

Morrill  Memorial  Library  

Wheeler  Memorial  Library  

Snow  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Peabody  Institute  

Lawrence  Memorial  Library. . 

Memorial  Library  

PhiUlps  Free  Public  Library. . 

nerksnire  Athenseum  

Public  Library  

Turner  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Memorial  Library  

Publio  Library  

 do    

Weston  Memorial  Library. . . . 

Free  Publto  Library  

Public  Library  

Arms  Library  

Dowse  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Thayer  Public  Library  


Mary  D.  Thurston  

Edith  O.  Fitch  

Florence  E.  Wheeler  

Marian  P.  Kirkland  

Lydia  J.  Chapin  

Cora  W.  Davis  

Frederick  A.  Chaje  

L.  Frances  Jones  

Harriet  L.  Matthews  

Constance  C.  Sargent  

Herbert  W.  Fison.  

Jennie  C.  Sargent  

Ida  F.  Hodges  

Mrs.  Sarah  £.  Gregory  

Alice  A.  Ryder  

Sarah  E.  Cotting  

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyman  and  Nellie 
May. 

Lucretia  M.  John^ian  

A,  L.  Saigent  

Carrie  M.  worthen  

Mrs.  Lena  W.  George  

Susanna  I.  Sayre  

Harriet  L.  Crosby  

Mary  M.  Eddy  

LiUton  P.  Fletcher  

Nathaniel  F.  Blake  

Sarah  M.  Milb  

Gertrude  E.  Forrest  

Nellie  F.  Squler  

Kate  A.  Armstrong  

May  W.  Perkins  

Clara  Parker  

Mira  R.  Partridge.  

George  H.  Tripp  

John  D.  Parsons  

Elizabeth  P.  Thurston  

Gertrude  M.  Oleason  

Eliiabeth  M.  Pond  

Ada  M.  Perry  

Nellie  L.  Smith  


Anna  C.  MaoKay  

Mary  L.  Lamprey  

Addle  W.  Gowing  

Sara  D.  Kellogg  

J.  L.  Harrison  

M.  Evelyn  Potter  

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  RandaU  

Katharine  Payson  

Marion  G.  Merritt  

Jane  A.  Hewett  

N.  Gertrude  Hendrickson. 

Mary  S.  Cummings  

Mrs.  Clara  A.  FuBer  

John  E.  Keefe  

Helen  M.  Wiley  

Fannie  G.  Prince  

Mrs.  Flora  V.  Danforth. . . , 
Harlan  H.  Ballard  


Susan  A.  Davis  

Abbie  C.  Putnam.  

Charles  C.  Famham. . . 

Bertha  L.  Brown  

Harriet  T.  Fenno  

Angela  W.  CoUhis  

Mabel  L.  WoodlaU  

Gardner  M.  Jones  

Annie  A.  Rogers  

Emma  B.  Newhall  

Isadora  B.  Paine  

Mrs.  8.  A.  Field  

Elizabeth  P.  CooUdge. . 

Grace  M.  Kilbum  

Mabel  E.  Knowlton. . . . 

Drew  B.Hall  , 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch  
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Location. 


Nameof  Ubraiy. 


Librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS— OOntd. 


South  Dartmouth  

South  Hadley  

South  Natick  

South  Sudbury  

Southboro  

Southbridge  

Spencer  

Springfield  

Springfield  (Longmeadow) 

Sterling  

Stockbridge  

Stoneham  

Stoughton  

Stow  

Sttirbridge  

Sunderland  

Swampscott  

Swansea  

Taunton  

Templeton  

Tewtsbury  

Topsfield  

Townsend  

Turners  Falls  

Tyngsboro  

Upton  

Uxbrldge  

Vineyard  Haven  

Wakefield  

Walpole  

Waltham  

Wamesit  

Warren  

Warwick  

Watertown  

Webster  

Wellesley  

Wenham  

West  Boylston  


West  Brldcewater. 
West  BrooKfleld... 
West  Newbury — 

Westboro  

Westfield  

Westford  

Westminster  

Weston  

Weymouth  

Whitinsville  

Whitman  

Williamsburg  

Willlams»own  

Winchendon  , 

Winchester  

Winthrop  

Wobum  

Worcester  

Do  

Wrentham  

Yarmouthport  


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian  

Albfon  

Allegan  

Alpena  

Ann  Arbor  

Bay  City  

Do  

Benton  Harbor. 

Big  Rapids  

Cadillac  

Charlotte  

Cheboygan  

Cold  water  

Detroit  


Southworth  Library  

Gaylord  Memorial  Library  

Bacon  Free  Library  

Goodnow  Library  

Fay  Libmry  

Jacob  Edwards  Library  

Richard  Sugden  Public  Library 

City  Library  Association  

Richard  Salter  Storrs  Library. . . 

Conant  Free  Public  Library  

Library  Associatk>n  

Public  Library  

 do  

Randall  Memorial  Library  

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Library  

Simderland  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Bovnton  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Town  Library  

Public  Library  

Camet^ie  Public  Library  

Littlefleld  Library  

Town  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Beebe  Town  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Tewksbury  I*ublic  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Free  Publkj  Library  

 do  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Public  Library  

Merriam  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Westfield  Atheneum  

J.  V.  Fletcher  Library  

Forbush  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Tufts  Library  

Social  Library  

Public  Library  

Meek  Ins  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Beals  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

Free  Public  Library  

Webster  Free  I>ubllc  Library. . . 

Fiske  Public  Library  

Yarmouth  Library  AsMcIation.. 


Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Sage  Public  Library . . . 

Public  Library  

Phelps  Free  Library  . . . 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library. . . 
Camera  Free  Library.. 
Free  PuWIo  Library. . . 
Public  Library  


Theodosla  P.Chase  

Rebecca  F.  Smith  

Mrs.  Adelaide  WUliams. 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt  

Susie  Brewer  

EUaE.  Miersch  

Alice  W.  Curtis  

HUlerC.  Wellman  


Pearl  L.  Hey  wood . 
.Agnes  J.  Goodwin.. 
Julia  L.  Crocker  


Wales  French. 

S.  M.  Lawrence  

Susan  L.  Haynes  

Abbie  T.  Montague  

Sarah  L.  Honors  

Otis  O.  Wright  

Joshua  E.  Crane  

Grace  E.  Blodgett  

Abbie  M.  BlaisdeU  

Annie  P.  Gleason  

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Warren. 
Louise  S.  Partenhemer. . 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft  

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Sadler  

Beatrice  P.  Sprague  

Mabel  T.  Tttlon  

H.  Gertrude  Lee  

Ida  J.  Phelps  

Orlando  C.l>a  vis. 


Abbie  M.  BlaisdeU  

Joseph  G.  Hastings  

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Hastings  

Solon  F.  Whitney  

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Khiesbury  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Camp..  

Benjamin  H.  Conant  

Annie  M.  Walte  


Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Cary  

Mary  P.  Foster  

Sarah  O.  Bafley  

Flora  B.  Brigham  

George  L.  Lewis  

Marv  P.  Bunce  

Sadie  F.  Greene  

Maude  M.  Pennock  

Abbie  L.  Loud  

Mary  R.  Clarke  

Ellena  S.  Spflsted  

MvraA.Hfil  

I.ucy  F.  Curtis  

Sylvia  M  Manser  

Cora  A.  Quimbv  

SabhiaM.  Nelson  

George  H.  F.vnns  

Robert  K.  Shaw  

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury — 

Mary  A.  Smith  

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews. 


Margaret  F.  Jewell  

Elizabeth  Famham  

Lenora  E.  Porter  

Emfly  E.  Oliver  

Nellie  S.  Lovhig  

Mrs.  A.  F.  MacDoneU.. 

Molly  M.  Gilbert  

Theodosia  Falkingham.. 

Elsa  M.  Robhison  

Wflliam  F.  Sanborn  

Mrs.  George  Sherwood .. 

Amy  M.  Bell  

Florence  M.  Holmes  

Adam  Strohm  
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mcmoAN— continued. 


Dowaglao  

Escanaba  

Fenton  

Flint  

Grand  Rapids... 

Hillsdale  

Holland  

Houghton  

Howell  

Hudson  

Iron  Mountain... 

Iron  wood  

Ishpeming  

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  

Do!  

LoweU  

Ludington  

Manistee  

Manruette  

Mtnaon  

Mviominee  

Monroe  

Mount  Clemens.. 

Muskegon  

Nfles  

Painesdale  


Port  Huron  

Quincy  

Saginaw  



St  Joseph  

Sault  Sto.  Marie. 

Sturgis  

Tecumseh  

Three  Rivers.... 
Traverse  City.... 


lOMNSSOTA. 


Albert  Lea... 
Alexandria.. 

Anoka  

Austin  

Duluth  

Faribault.... 

Hastings  

Hibbing  

Mankato.... 
Minneapolis. 
Montevideo.. 

Morris  

Northfield... 
Owatonna. .. 

Pipestone  

Red  Whig... 

Rochester  

St.  Cloud.... 

St  Paul  

Do  

Souk  Center. 
Stillwater . . . 

Virghiia  

Winona  


Carthage  

Hannibal  

Jefferson  Ctty., 

Do  

Joplin  

Kansas  City... 

Maryville  

Moberly  

8t  Joseph  


Public  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

A.  J.  Phmips  Public  Llbrery., 

Public  Library  

....do  

MitcheU  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Public  School  Library  

State  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

Peter  White  Public  Library. . 
Township  Free  Public  Library.. 
Spies  Public  Library 
City  Library 


PubUc  Library.. 

Hackley  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Sarah  Sargent  Pafaie  Memorial 
Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library. 
East  Side  PubUc  Llbi 
Ho  vt  Library, 


brary. 


PuDlic  Library.. 
Carnegie  Public  Library. 


.do.._  _ 

►rary... 
_   Ic  Ubn 
Public  Library., 


Public  Libn 
Free  Public  Library . 


PubUc  Library  

Free  PubUc  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Public  and  School  Library . 

Cameeie  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

PubUc  Library  

 do  


.....do  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

PubUc  Library  

Camegie-Lawther  Library., 

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

State  Library  

Bryant  Library  

PubUc  Library  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  


Public  Library  

Oarth  Memorkl  Library . 

Free  Publto  Library  

State  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

PnbUo  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

Public  Library  


Grace  ReShor©  

Lura  E.  Brubaker  

Ella  M.  Wflllams  

Lena  E.  Caldwell  

Samuel  H.  Ranck  

Mary  Pratt  

J.  R.  Kanters  

Harriet  L.  Allen  

Mrs.  Mwtle  H.  Wilkinson, 

Mamie  £.  Havens  

Mary  F.  Carpenter  

Esther  Kronlund  

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Bray  ton  . . . 

John  S.  Cleavlnger  

Isabella  C.  Roberts  

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  McNeal  

Mary  C.  Spencer  

Feme  Loomis  

Kate  S.  Hutchins  

Angle  Messer  

Alma  A.  Olson  

Mrs.  Grace  Osgood  

ZanaK.  MQIer  

Mrs.  Jennies.  Wallace.... 

Agnes  L.  Snover  

Lulu  F.  Miller  

Orrill  P.  Coolidge  

Ethel  Kellow  

Katharyne  Sleneau  

Maud  S.  Barnes  

Mary  E.  Dow  

Harriet  H.  Ames  

Ida  L.  Eckert  

Adah  Shelly  

Alida  Patterson  

Elisabeth  Widney  

Sue  L  SUliman  

AUoeM.  Wait  

Heoryetta  Armstrong  

Margaret  A.  McCord  

Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Goss  

Mrs.  Flora  C.  Conner  

Frances  E.  Earhart  

Sarah  E.  Le  Crone  

Stella  Telford  

Stella  L.  waey  

Flora  F.  Carr  

Gratia  A.  Countryman — 

Margaret  E.  Webb  

Agnes  Torpey  

Nellie  B.  Gregg  

Audiene  Graham  

Mrs.  M.  L  GUson  

O.  L.  Meyer  

Edna  Emerick  

Mrs.  Marie  E.  Brtek  

W.  Dawson  Johnston  

Ellas  J.  Lien  

Eva  M.  Davis  

Mary  E.  Corson  

Mabel  Newhard  

Jeannette  A.  Clarke  

AUoe  R.  Gladden  

Nancy  C.  McLachlan  

Julia  Andrae  

George  E.  Smith  

Mary  B.  Swanwick  

Purd  B.  Wright  

Grace  Laugan  

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee  

Charles  S.  Rush  
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


11  issouBJ— continued. 

St.  Louis  

Sedalia  

Trenton  


Anaconda . . . 
Billings  

Boseman . . . . 

Butte  

Deer  Lodge . 

Dillon  

Great  Falls.. 

Helena  

Do  

Kalispell  

Livini^ton... 
MUesCity... 
Missoula  


NZBBASl 

Beatrice  

Columbus  

David  City.... 

Falls  City  

Fremont  

Grand  Island.. 

Hastings  

Kearney  

Lincoln  

Do  

McCook  

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha  

Plattsmouth... 
South  Omaha . 
York  


Carson  City. 

Reno  

Berlin  


NKW  HAMP8HIBE. 

Amherst  

Antrim  

Berlin  

Bristol  

Charlestown  

Claremont  

Colebrook  

Coooord  

Do  

Dover  

Dublin  

East  Derry  

East  Jaflrey  

Exeter  

FitzwiUiam  

Franklin  

Greenland  

Hancock  

Henniker  

Hinsdale  

Hollis  

Hudson  

Keene  

Kingston  


Lancaster. 
Lebanon.. 
Lisbon.*.. 


Public  Library  

 do  

Jewett  Norris  Library.. 


Memorial 


Hearst  Free  Library 
Parmly  Billings 

Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

William  K.  Kohrs  Memorial 

Library. 

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

State  Law  Library  

Publk)  Library  ;  

 do  , 

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  


Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Lydia  Brunn  Wood  Library. 

PubUo  Library  

 do  

Carnegie  Library  

Publk;  Library  

City  Library  

State  Library. 


Public  Library.. 
City  Publk5  Library.. 

Publki  Library  

 do  

....do  

 do  


State  Library  

Free  PubUo  Library., 

....do  :.. 


Town  Library  

James   A.    Tuttle  Memorial 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library  

Minot-Sleeper  Library  

Silsby  Free  Public  Library  

Fiske  Free  Library  

PubUo  Library  

 do  , 

State  Library  , 

Public  Library  , 

 do  

Taylor  Library  , 

Jaflrey  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Town  Library  

Public  Library  

Weeks  Public  Library  

Town  Library  

Tucker  Free  Library  

Public  Library  


Social  Library. 
HOls  MemoHfd  Library. . . . 

Public  Library  

Nichols  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Arthur  E.  Bostwlck... 

Frances  Fordice  

MaudCrecelus  

Elixabeth  L.  Thomson 
Mabel  Collins  

Elizabeth  McCord  

John  T.  Davies  

Ruth  Stetson  

Mary  L.  Innes  

Louise  M.  Femald  

Josephine  M.  Haley . . . 
A^Dum  K.  Barbour.. 
Elizabeth  P.  Ritchie.. 
Ruth  V.  Steadman.... 

Mrs.  Laura  Zook  

Grace  M.  Stoddard.. . . 

Frances  Morton  

Clara  L.  Howard  

Lillian  M.  Simpkins . . . 

Mary  Hutchings  

Florence  Wells  

D.  Houck  

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Capps  

Pauline  Frank  

Lulu  Home  

H.  C.  Lindsay  

Grace  WlUetts  

Anne  Stevenson  

Edith  Tobitt  

C.  Olive  Jones  

Edith  Tobitt  

Lorena  M.  Wilson  

Frank  J.  Pyne  

E.  N.  Damon  

Adria  A.  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Wyman 
Sarah  M.  Adams  

Adria  A.  Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  MaryA.  Dodge. . 

Anna  L.  Webber  

AbbieJ.  Field  

Sarah  E.  Rolfe  

Grace  Blancbard  

Arthur  H.  Chase  

Caroline  H.  Garland . . 
Mhmie  E.  Leffingwell. 
C.  Louise  Bachelder... 

Lucia  B.  Cutter  

Carrie  W.  Bvington. . . 

Annie  L.  Colbv  

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley. . . 

Lillian  A.  OdeU  

Annie  L.  Putnam  

Jennie  N.  Dodge  

Chartotte  S.  Slate  

Clara  E.  Smith  

Mrs.  Eliza  B.Leslie... 

Mary  L.  Saxton  

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Ingalls. 

Olin  S.  Davis  

Martha  W.  Brackett. . 

Emma  Morris  

Nettie  L. 
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NSW  HAMPSHISB— COntd. 


Littleton  

Majohester  

Karlboro  

Meredith  

MUford  

Nashua  

New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich.... 

Newmarket  

Newport  

Peterboro  

Portsmouth  

Rochester  

Tilton  

Wakefield  

Walpole  

Warner  

Whitefteld  

Wflton  

Wolfeboro  

Woods  ville  


NKW  JEBSBT. 


Arlington  

Asbury  Park. 
Atlantic  City. 

Bayonne  

BeUeville  

Burlin^n... 

Camden  

Cranford  

Dover  

Bast  Newark. 
Bast  Orange. . 
Elisabeth.... 
Bnglewood... 
Gladstone  


Olen  Ridge.  . 
Haokensack.. 
HaddonfiekL. 

Hoboken  

Jersey  City... 
KadboD. 


Montolair  

If  orristown  

New  Brunswick. 

Newark  

Orange  

Passaic  

Paterson  

Perth  Amboy... 
PlatofleM  


Princeton  

Rutherford  

Bomerville  

South  Orange.. 

Summit  

Trenton  

Do  

Vineland  

West  Hoboken. 
Westfleld.  


NEW  Msnco. 


Albuouerque... 
East  Las  Vegas. 


Albany., 
Do.. 
Albion.. 


PubUc  Library  

City  Library  

Frost  Free  Librar>  

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Oordon-Nash  Library  

New  Ipswich  Library  

Public  Library  

Richards  Free  Library ... . 

Town  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

Hall  Memorial  Library  

Public  Library  

Bridge  Memorial  Library. 
Pillsbury  Free  Library. . . . 

Public  Library  

....do  :  

Brewster  Free  Library. . . . 
Free  Public  Library  


Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library, 
do 


.do. 


Burlington  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  :  

....do  

East  Newark  Library  

Free  PubUc  Library  

....do  :.  

....do  

Gladstone  and  Peapack  PubUc 
Library. 

Free  Public  Library  

Johnson  Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  , 

....do  :  

....do  

Public  Library  , 

Free  Public  Library  

Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum 

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Library  , 

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

 do  :  

Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

Free  Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

State  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

....do  

....do  


Public  Library  

Carnegie  Pubuo  Library. 


Free  Library.. 
State  Library.. 
Swan  Library., 


Jennie  E.  Smith  

F.  Mabel  Winchell  

Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Wadleigh... 
Annabell  C.  Seoombe. . . 

Sarah  P.  Barker  

Rev.  Lewis  P.  Bickford 

Frances  L.  Nash  

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mathes. 

Anne  Parmelee  

Mrs.  Eva  £.  Coffin  

Hannah  G.  Femakl  

Lillian  E.  Parshley  

Mary  M.  Emery  

AUceC.  MUllkon  

Frances  M.  Sabhi  

Mary  B.  Harris  

Alice  E.  Dodge  

Mary  N.  Abbot  

Elisabeth  Brewster  

Mrs.  S.  M.  Chamberlin.. 

M.  Belle  KOgour  

Josephine  W.  Porter  

Alvaretta  P.  Abbott. . . . 

Mary  G.  Peters  

Mrs.  E.  A.  ShaUuck.... 

Lydia  Weston  

William  H.  Ketler  

May  D.  Bradley  

Martha  A.  Burnet  

Th<nnas  J.  Carey  

Louise  G.  Hinsdale  

C.  A.  George  

Irene  A.  Haokett  

J.  H.  Wood  

Margaret  D.  Brower  

Mary  Bonan  

AnnaL.  Cawley  

Thomas  F.  Hatfield  

Edmund  W.  Miller  

Norma  B.  Bennett  

Helen  M.  Herrling  

Edna  Shelly  

Cornelia  A.  See  

JohnC.  Dana  

Elisabeth  H.  Wesson. . . 

H.  Elisabeth  White  

George  F.  Winohesten.. 

Anne  O.  Shivers  

Fkrence  M.  Bowman . . . 

Agnes  Miller  

Dorothy  E.  Burrows  

Elisabeth  Carter  

Julia  Schneider  

EmllieHill  

Howard  L.  Hughes  

John  P.  Dullard  

Minnie  G.  Clark  

Paul  M.  Konert  

Bessie  Brown  

Pauline  Madden  

Elisabeth  Cooley  

MissC.  A.  Deevey  

James  I.  Wyer,  * 
Lillian  A.  Acr^ 


7834*»— 15 
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NSW  TOBx— oonttnued. 


Amsterdam  

Angelica.  

Attica  

Aubom  

Bath  

Belmont  

BinghamtoQ.  

Boonville  

Bridge  Hampton. 

Bronxville  

Brooklyn.  

BuHalo  

1)0  

Cambridge  

Camden  

Canandaigua  

Canastota.  

Canton  

CatskiU  

Cazenovia  

Cliatham  

Clinton  

Cohoes.. 


Coming  

CoxsacKie  

Dryden  

Dimkirk  

East  Hampton. 

EUenville  

Elmira  

Fredonla  

Fulton  

Geneva  

Glen  Cove  

Glens  Falls  

G  lovers  ville  

Greene  

Greenwich.  

Haverstraw  


Herkimer.. 

Homer  

HomcIL... 
Hudson... 


Ilion  

Irvington-on-Hudsan. . 

Ithaoa  , 

Jamaif-a  , 

Jamestown  , 

Johnstown  

Kingston  

LitUe  Falls  

Lock  port  

Marathon  

Middletown  

Moravia  

Moimt  Vernon  

New  Rochelle  

New  York  

Do  

Newark  

NewbuTf*.  

Niai;ara  FalLi  

North  Tonawanda  

Norwich  

Oj^densboig  

Oneonta  

Ossining  

Oswego  , 

Owego  , 

Oxford  

Oyster  Bay  , 

Patchogne  , 

PeekskOl  

Penn  Yan  , 

Plattsburgh  


Free  Library  

 do  

Stevens  Memorial  Library.. 

Seymour  Library  

Davenport  Library...,  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Erwin  Library  

Hampton  Library  

Public  Library  

do.. 


Grosvenor  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  :  

Library  Association  

Wood  Library  

Public  Library.  

Free  Library  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library  

do. 
do. 


Kirkland  Town  Library  

City  Library  

Free  Library  

Heermance  Memorial  Library. 

Southworth  Library  

Free  Library  

do.. 


Public  Library  

Steele  Memorial  Library  

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library. . 

Public  Library  

Free  Library. . 


Public  Library... 

Crandall  Free  Library  

Free  Library  

Moore  Memorial  Library  

Free  Library  

King's  Daughters'  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Library  

Phillips  Free  Library  


Public  Library... . 
Hendrick  Hudson  Cluster  Free 

Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Guiteau  Library  

Cornell  Library  Association  

Queens  Borough  Public  Library , 
James  Prendergast  Free  Library. 

Public  Library  

City  Library  

Public  Library  

 do    

Peck  Memorial  Library  

Middletown  library  

Powers  Library  

Public  Library  

...do  

City  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Public  Library.  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

do. 


Guernsey  Memorial  Library.. 

Public  Library  

 do    

 do  

..  .do  

City  Library  

Cobum  Free  Library  

Oxford  Memorial  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Field  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  :  


Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Cooley 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Hom«r  

Laura  E.  Leland  

EUzabeth  P.  Clarke  

Myrtle  I.  Roy  

Ella  Sortore  

Wmiam  F.  Seward  

Alice  D.  Freeman  

May  T.  Vans 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sl 

Prank  P.  HiU  

Frederick  C.Wood.  

Walter  L.  Brown  

May  Carpenter  

Mrs.  O.  A.  Manser  

S.  N.  Lee  

Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Willis.... 

Fanny  E.  Wead  

Emily  F.  Becker  

Elizabeth  B.  Needham.. 

Mabel  E.  StalTord  

Mrs.  James  Benton  

Ehner  E.  Bell  

Grace  IngersoU  

Esther  C.  Johnson  

Jennie  Kennedy  

Carlina  M.  Monchow. . . . 

E.  C.  Hedges  

Mrs.  B.  B.  Demarest. . . . 
Mrs.  Kate  D.  Andrew... 

Florence  S.  Hall  

Frances  V.  Forsyth  

Margaret  A.  Hayes  

Eugenie  C.  Thofne  

Gertrude  Ferguson  

Lucy  Edel  

Mary  Summers  

Robert  L.  Shanks  

Mary  E.  Van  Orden  

Edith  M.  Sheaf.  

Mary  A.  Ferguson  

Mary  E.  Windsor  

Maud  A.  Rice  

Nellie  Mae  Cheney  

Emma  Knodel  

Charles  M.  Tyler  

Jessie  F.  Hume  

Lucia  T.  Henderson  

Katherine  M.  Seaman. . . 

Marion  Herbert  

Mabel  E.  Richards  

Carrie  F.  Gates  

J.  W.  Livingston  

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren. . . 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  C.  Butler. 

Frances  D.  Thomson  

Jessie  F.  Brainerd  

PhiUp  Baer  

Edwm  H.  Anderson  

Sue  A.  Saltsman  

Thomas  M.  Hawthorne. 

Jennie  A.  Wltmer  

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren. . . 
N.  Louise  Ruckteshler. . 

Mary  K.  Hasbrouck  

Maud  D.  Brooks  

Martha  P.  Cope  

Margaret  Acker  

Robert  S.  Kelsey  

Lilian  E.  Foster  

Lillian  J.  Emerson  

Luie  P.  Sammis  , 

Mrs.  AlmaD.Crlstead.. 

Julia  A.  Smague  

Henrietta  H.  Kimball... 
Ernest  S.  Hall  
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Port  Henry . 
Port  Jervis. . 
Potsdam  


Poogbkeepsie.  

Rensselaer  

Rochester  

Rookville  Centre... 

Rome  

Saff  Harbor.  

Salem  

Saranac  Lake.  

Sau^erties  

Schenectady  

Seneca  Falls  

Shelter  Island  

Sherburne  

Sidney. 
Solvay . 


Southampton... 

Sprinfi^viUe  

Svracuse.  

Tonawanda...., 

Troy  

Utica  

Walton.  

Warsaw  , 

Waterloo  , 

Watertown...., 


Welbville.... 
WestflekL.... 
White  Plains. 

Wyoming  

Yookers  


KOBTH  CA&OLINA. 


Charlotte... 
Durham  .... 
Greensboro., 


Ledger.. 
RaBgh.. 


Do  

Wilmington  

Winston-Salem. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck  

Dickinson  

Fargo  

Grand  Forks . 


omo. 


Akron  

Alliance  

Ashtabula  

Bellefontaine... 

Belle  vue  

Bryan  

Bucyrus  

Ca<&  

Cambridge  

Canton  

Gary  

Cincinnati  

Circleville  

Cleveland  

Clyde  

Columbus  

Do  

Conneaut  

Coshocton  

Dayton.  

Defiance  

Delaware  

East  Liverpool. 


Ettierman  Free  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

Adriance  Memorial  Library  

Bath-oQ-Hudson  Public  library. 
Public  Liorary  

...do  :  

Jervis  Library  Association  

John  Jermain  Memorial  Library. 

Bancroft  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library   ... 

 do  :  

Mynderse  Library  

Public  Library..  

....do.  :  

....do  

 do  :  

Rogers  Memorial  Library  

PubUc  Library  

....do.    

....do.  

Public  Library  

 do  

W.  B.  Ogden  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Library  and  Historical  Society . . 
Roswell  P.  Flower  Memorkl 

Library. 
David  A.  Howe  Public  Library. 

Patterson  Library  

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  


Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

.....do  

Good  Will  Free  Library.. 
Olivia  Raney  Library. . . . 

State  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Pubiio  Library.. 


State  Law  Library. 

Pubiio  Library  

....do  

....do  


Public  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Camegie-Stahl  Pubiio  Library.. 

Free  Public  Library  

Pubiio  Library  

 do  

 do  

Public  Library  Association  

Dorcas  Carey  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

.....do  

....do  

State  Library  

Carnegie  Puolio  Library  

Pubiio  Library  

 do  

 do  

City  Library  

Carnegie  PubUc  Library  


Anna  E.  Wells  

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Bixby. 


JohnC.  Sickley  

Alice  Ashton.  

William  F.  Yust  

Winona  C.  Martin.  

Eugenie  Stevens  

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Young. . . . 

Frances  F.  Lelghton  

William  D.  McN^  

Alida  A.  MaoAdam  

Henry  Glen  

Ellen  F.  Wickes  

Anna  M.  Worthlngton. . 
Adelaide  E.  Hantogtom. 

Bessie  Talcott  

Cornelia  Mortens  

Julia  W.  Foster  

Lucy  A.  Bensley  

Ezekiel  W.  Mundy  

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Rork  

Mary  L.  Davis  

Caroline  M.  Underbill. . . 

Mrs.  Eugenia  Smith  

Helen  M.  Cameron  

Lula  M.  Clark  

Samuel  A.  Hoyt  


Fannie  E.  Crittenden. 

Sarah  H.  Ames  

Clara  F.  Hopper  

Flora  J.  Peck  

Helen  M.  Blodgett.... 


Mary  B.  Pahner.... 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Griggs.. 
Bettie  D.  Caldwell. 

A.  W.  Willis  

Jennie  H.  CoflSn.... 

M.  O.  Sherrill  

Alice  Le  Grand  

Pamela  Bynum  


J.  H.  Newton  

Helen  F.  Carleton.. 
Winnie  Bucklin..., 
Adah  Durand  


Mary  P.  Ed 
Pearl  E.  Mil 
Ethel  J.  MacDowell. 
Laura  O.  Morgan — 

EmmaC.  Sutter  

Alice  M.  Walt  

Vera  A.  Price  

Dorothy  McCann . . . 
Martha  G.  Robhis... 

Mary  P.  Martin  

Mame  Sutphen  , 

N.  D.  C.  Hodges  

Mary  E.  Wilder  

William  H.  Brett... 

Alice  G.  EstiU  

John  J.  Pugh  

C.  B.  Galbreath  

Marie  T.  Brown  

Eleanor  Olney  

EleotraC.  Doren  

Lillian  Heerdegen. . . 
Mrs.  Mar^ret  Lahr . 
MaryH.HaU  
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Name 'of  library. 


Librarian. 


omo— <M>n  tinned. 


Elyria  

Flndlay  

Fremont  

Galion  

Oallipolis  

Geneva   

German  town  

Greenville  

HUlsboro  

Lancaster  

Lebanon  

Lima   

Lisbon  

London  

Lorain  

Mansfield  

Marietta  

Marion  

MassUlon  

Medina  

Mount  Vernon  

Newark  

Palnesville  

Penysburp  

Portsmouth  

Balem  

Sandusky  

Shelby  

Sidney  

Sj^gngfleld  

Toledo.*  

Urbana  

Van  Wert  

Warren  

Washington  Court  House. 

WeUhigton  

Wihnington  

Wooster  

Xenia  

Youngstown  

2iane8ville  


Elyria  Library  

Public  Library  

Birohard  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library,  

 do  

....do  

 do  

Lepper  Library  

l*ublic  Library  

 do  :  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  :  

MoClvmonds  Public  Library.. 
Franklin  Sylvester  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

do  


.do.. 


OKLAHOMA. 


El  Reno  

Enid  

Guthrie  

Muskogee  

Oklahoma  City. 

Do  

Shawnee  


Astoria  

Baker  

Portland... 

Salem  

Do  

The  Dalles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown..  . 

Ardmore  

Athens  

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 
Bloomsburg.. 

Braddock  

Bradford  

Butler  

Canton  

Carnegie  

Chester  

Do  

Connellsvllle. 

Corry  

Coudersport. . 


Way  Library  

*>lic  LilHrary., 

Ibrary  

Library  Association. 


Free  Public 
PnbUc  Libi 


Marvin  Memorial  Library  , 

Public  Library  , 

Warder  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

....do  

Brumback  Library  , 

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Pubflc  Library  , 

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Library  , 

Public  Library  

Greene  County  Library  

Reuben  McMillan  Free  Library. 
Mclntire  Public  Library... 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 

 do  

Carnegie  Library  

Public  Library  

Carnegie  Library  

State  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library. 


Public  Library  

....do    

Library  Association. 
Public  Library  


State  Library.. 
Wasco  County  Library.. 


Free  Library  

 do  

Spalding  Memorial  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Free  Library  of  the  Iiethlehems 

Public  Library  

Carnegie  F'ee  Library  

Cam^e  Public  Library  

Public  Llbrarv. 


Green  Free  Library  

Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Free  Library  

West  End  Free  Library  

Carnegie  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  :  


Grace  M.  Petersen  

Mary  B.  Morrison  

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cast — 

Estella  B.  Coyle  

Mrs.  Addle  A.  Vanden. . 
Mrs.  Viola  A.  Wheaton. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor . . . 

Minnie  J.  Routsong  

Frances  H.  Detwiler  

Ella  Hite  

Jennie  Unglesby  

Martha  Gamble  

Mrs.  M.  P.  Springer  .... 

Battle  D.  Smith  

Elizabeth  K.  Steele  

Helen  J.  Fox  

WilliaD.  Cotton  

Helen  L.  Kramer  

Clara  MlUer  

Evangeline  Johnson  

Loma  P.  Amdt  

Mrs.  Neva  E.  Rees  

Margaret  Kilbounre  

Helen  Bowers  

Nana  A.  Newton  

Mrs.  H.  S.  Carey  

Edna  A.  Holsaepfel  

Caroline  Marvin  

Emma  Graham  

Alice  Burrowes  

Jessie  D.  HershLser  

Herberts.  Hirshberg.... 
Mrs.  Harriet C.  Mihie... 

Anna  L.  Holding  

Cornelia  G.  Smith.  

Elizabeth  Johnson  

Edith  E.  Robinson  

Minnie  Farren  

Myrtle  M.  Allen  

EtteG.  McElwain  

Fannie  M.  Smith  

Mary  E.  Elder  

Elizabeth  Sbiclair  

Cora  C.  Porter  

Mrs.  Bertha  G.  McBride 

Mary  R.  Radford  

Edith  A.  Phelps  

E.  G.  Spilman  

Mrs.  T.  S.  Funk  

Katharine  C.  Barker  

LulaM.  Smith  

Mary  F.  Isom  

Anne  D.  Swetey  

Cornelia  Mar\in  

Corlnne  A.  Metz  

Isabel  McC.  Turner  

B.  Edith  Stadelman  

Helen  Thurston  

Hazel  R.  Cllft^m  

Elizabeth  D.  Burrows. . 

Edith  Patterson  

George  H.  Lamb  

Susan  L.  Sherman  

Clara  B.  McJunkin  

Sadie  L.  Parsons  

Emma  L.  Rood  

Ethel  M.  Keech  

Mary  H.  Jones  

Margaret  M.  Whiteman. 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Dean  — 
Chloe  A.  Haughenberry. 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COntd. 


Danville... 

Darby  

Duquesne. 

Easton  

Erie  


Franklb 

Hanover  

Harrisborg  

Do  

Hazleton  

Jenkintown  

Johmtown  

Kennett  Square. 

Lancaster  

Lansdowne  

Lebanon  

Lock  Haven  

Haucb  Chunk... 

Meadville  

Media  

Montrose  


Mount  Holly  Springs. , 

Munhall  

New  Castle   .. 

Norristown   

North  East  

Oakmont  

on  City  

Philadelphia  

Phoenix  ville  


Pittsburgh. 


Do  

Pottsville  

Reading.  

Ridley  Park.. 

Scottdale  

Scranton  

Towanda  

Warren  

Washington. . 
West  Chester. 
Wilkes-BaiYe. 
WilUamsport. 
York  


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Anthony  

Apponaug  , 

Asnaway  , 

Barrington  

Bristol  

Carolina  

Centerdale  

Central  Falls  

Crompton  

East  Greenwich.. 
East  Providence.. 


Edgewood  . 
OreenvUle.. 
Jamestown. 
Kingston... 
Lakewood.. 
Newport... 
Oak  Lawn. . 
Pawtucket. 

Peace  Dale. 


Thomas  Beaver  Library. 

Free  I^ibrary  

Carnegie  Free  Library. . . 

Public  Library  

do. 


Fallsington  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

State  Library  

Public  Library  

Abington  Library  Society  

Cambria  Free  Library  

Bayard  Taylor  Memorial  Library 

A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Annie  Halenb»e  Ross  Library. . 

J)immick  Mem(MiaI  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

8us<iuehanna  County  Historical 
Society  and  Free  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Amelia  S.  Oivin  Free  Library  . . 

Carnegie  Library  or  Homestead.. 

Free  Public  Library  

William  McCann  Library  

Public  Library  

Oakmont  Library  

Cameeie  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  of  the  Phoenlx- 
ville  School  District. 

Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.. 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Ridley  Park  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do    

 do  

CitlEens*  Free  Library  

Library  Association  

Osterhout  Free  Library  

James  V.  Brown  Library  

Public  Library  


Free  Library, 
do........ 


Pbenix  

Providence. 

Do  

Riverside... 


...do. 

Public  Library  

Rogers  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Union  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

.  .do  :  

Watchemoket  Free  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Free  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

Philomenian  Library  

Free  Library  

...do  

People's  Ivibrary  

Free  Public  Library  

Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public 
Library. 

Narragansett  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Pawluxet  Valley  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library  

State  Library  

Public  Library  


Janet  Bird  

Helen  M.  Serrill  

Charles  E.  Wright  

Henry  F.  Marx  , 

Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard  

Mary  E.  Watson  

Mary  H.Clarke  , 

Olive  M.  Ryder  

Alice  R.  Eaton  , 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery. 

AUceWiUteerod  

Florence  M.  RIditath  

L.  Helen  Berkey  , 

Alice  W.  Swayne  , 

Helen  E.  Myers  

M.  Sophronia  Beatty  

Helen  S.  Seltzer  

Florence  Hulings  

Inez  Crandle  

Florence  M.  Scott  

Rebecca  Smedley,  jr  

Jessie  Wilson  

George  R.  Elapp  

W.  F.  Stevenji  

Alice  M.  Sterling  

Helen  A.  Bomberger  

Rebecca  M.  Leete  

Blanche  McHN-alne  

Emily  S.  Gleren  

John  Thomson  

Elmira  W.  Penny  packer. 

Edward  E.  Eggers  

Harrison  W.  Craver  

Flora  B.  Roberts  , 

Edward  A.  Howell  

Alma  L.  Deppisch  

Edna  L.  Krouse  

Henry  J.  Carr  

Dora  S.  Potter  

Mary  C.  Weiss  

Janet  M.Clark  

Sarah  P.  Bedford  

Myra  Poland  

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 
A.  Wanner  

Myra  S.  Anthony  , 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Means  

L.  R.  Crandall  

Mrs.  Erma  S.  Bradford. . 

George  U.  Arnold  

Friend  W.  Brooks  

Frank  C.  Angell  

Edward  E.  Calder  

Bertha  M.  Brayton  

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Chapman. . 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Briggs  

AUce  W.Morse  

May  B.  lAmb  

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond  

Frederick  A.  Lane  

Frank  B.  Wight  

Luella  K.  Leavitt  

John  L.  Sperry  

Harold  T.  Dougherty ... 

Gertrude  Whittemore. . . 

Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  King  

William  E.  Foster  

Herbert  O.  Brigham  

Mary  W.  Blodget  
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Looatkm. 


Name  of  library. 


Llbmiaii. 


Number 
boimd 
Tolumes. 


BHODB  ISLANI)— COntd. 

Rumford  


Shawomet... 

Warren  

Westerly  

Woonaocket. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia  

Marion  

Spartanburg  


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Dead  wood. , 

Lead  

MitcheU  

Pierre  

Sioux  Falls. 


Chattanooga. 

Memphis  

Nashville.... 

Do  


Austin  

Cleburne  

Corsicana  

Dallas  

Denison  

El  Paso  

Fort  Worth.. 

Galveston  

Houston  

Lockhart  

San/ntonio. 

Temple  

Trier  

Waxahachie.. 


Ogden  

Salt  Lake  City. 


Do. 


Barre  

Bellows  Falls. 


Bennington... 

Brandon  

Brattleboro  

Burlington  

Cavendish  

Chelsea  

Danby  

Derby  Line... 
Fair  Haven... 

Manchester  

MIddlebury... 

Montpelier  

Do  

Newbury  

Newport  

Proctor  

Ran'iolph  

Rutland  

St.  Albans  

St.  Johnsbury. 

Sprfai^fleld  

Strafford  

Vergennes  

Windsor  

Woodstock.... 


East  Providence  Centre  Free 
Library. 

League  Free  Library  

George  Hafl  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

Harris  Institute  Library  


State  Library  

Public  Library  

Kennedy  Free  Library. 


Alexander  Mitchell  Library  

Public  Library  

Hearst  Free  Library  

Carnegie  Library  , 

State  Library  

Carnegie  Free  PubUo  Library . . . 


Public  Library... 
Cossitt  Library... 
Carnegie  Library. 
State  Library.... 


State  Library  

Carnegie  PudUc  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

XXI  Club  Library  

Publks  Librarv  

CameTie  Pu>>fkJ  Library  

Rosenberg  Library  

Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library. . 

Dr.  Eugene  Clark  Library  

Cameiie  Library  

Carnegie  Public  Library  

 do  

N.  P.  Sims  Library  


Carnegie  Free  Library. 
Free  Public  Library . . . 
State  Library  


Aldrich  Public  Library  

Rockingham      Free  Public 

Library. 

Free  Library  

Free  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

Fletcher  Free  Library  

Fletcher  Town  Library  

Public  Library  

S.  L.  Griffith  Memorial  Library. 

Haskell  Free  Library  

Free  Library  

Mark  Skinner  Library  

Public  Library  

Kellogg-Hublward  Library  

State  Library  

Tenney  Memorial  Library  

Goodrich  Memorial  Library  

Free  Library  

Kimball  Public  Library  

Free  Library  

 do  

St.  Johnsbury  Atheneum  

Spofford  Library  

Harris  Library  

Bixby  Memorial  Free  Library . . 

Library  Assooiatfon  

Norman     Williams  Public 

Library. 


Bessie  D.  Paul  

Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Lane  

EmflieA.  Ide  

Joseph  L.  Peaoock  

AmaH.  Ward  

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Moody. . 

Liouise  M.  McMaster  

Mary  M.  Baugham  

Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum  

Mrs.  Elisabeth  S.  Phelps. 

Katharine  D.  Steele  

Edla  Laurson  , 

Doane  Robinson  

Nettie  L.  Current  , 

Margaret  S.  Dunlap  

Charles  D.  Johnston  

Margaret  McE.  Kercheval. 
Mary  SkefDngton  

C.  Klaemer  

Rebecca  P^iyall  

Mrs.  Mattie  C.  Houston. . . 

Rose  M.  Leeper  

Mrs.  Leo  Short  

Edith  G.Cayne  

Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber  

Frank  C.  Patten  

Julia  Ideson  

Mae  Camp  

Elizabeth  Hedest  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bands  

Ethel  Pitcher  

Irene  D.  Gallaway  

Grace  W.  Harris  , 

Joanna  H.  Sprague  

H.  W.  Griffith  

Catherine  R.  Mathieson... 
Mrs.  NeUie  M.  Plantier. . . 

Josephine  M.  Keeler  

Mrs.  l<ia  J.  S.  Kingsley... 

Mary  Shaksbober  

George  1).  Smith  

E.  G.  White  

Mary  J.  George  

Vera  H.  Griffith  

O.  M.  Carpenter  

Agnes  McCaw  

F  leaner  £gG;leston  

Susan  E.  Archibald  

Evelyn  S.  Lease  

George  W.  Wmg  

F.  M.Atkinson  

Lizzie  M.  Sargent  

Mary  K.  Norton  

DeslerC.  Moulton  

Lucy  D.  Cheney  

Bertna  C.  Jennison  

Edward  T.  Fairbanks  

Elizabeth  McCarthy  

Helen  D.  Moore  

Edith  J.  Chamberlhi  

Marsh  O.  Perk  his  

Alice  L.  Eaton  


5,046 

6,000 
10,280 
37, 132 
20,107 


85,000 
5,023 
8,000 


7,631 
5,342 
0,S04 
6,426 
43, 159 
12,067 


36,315 
110,000 

71,210 
200,000 


34,000 

7,577 
10,000 
48,000 

1,950 
10,633 
29,434 
55,000 
41,305 

4,506 
40,829 

5, 133 

6!521 


13,272 
61,721 
16,100 


11,413 
12,000 

7,400 
6,600 
21,500 
40,000 
6,000 
8,959 
8,400 
8,110 
6,000 
19,088 
8,923 
29,318 
72,000 
7,467 
9,500 
0,000 
8,000 
22,728 
0,000 
10,000 
8,680 
7,000 
8,100 
15,000 
10,000 
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Location. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian. 


Fredericksburg. 

Norfolk  

Richmond  


WASHINGTON. 


BelUngham  

Everett  

North  Yakima. 

Ritzville  

Seattle  

Spokane  

Tacoma  

WaUa  Walla... 


W18T  YIBOINIA,. 


Charleston. 


Do  

Huntington. 
Wheeling... 


Antlgo  

Appieton. . 


Baraboo  

Beaver  Dam.  

Beloit  

Berlin  

Chippewa  Falls.. 

Darlhigton  

DePere  

Eau  Claire.  

Evansville.  

Fond  du  Lac  

Grand  Rapids... 

Green  Bay  

Hudson  

Janesville  

Eaukauna.  

Kenosha.  

La  Crosse  

Madison  

Do  

Manitowoc  

Marinette  

Marshfleld  

Menasha  

Menomonie.  

MerrilL  

Milwaukee  

Mineral  Point... 

Neenah  

Ooonomowoc  

Oconto  

Oshkosh.  , 

Racine  

Rhinelander  

Rice  Lake  

Ripon  

Sheboygan  

Sparta.  

Stevens  Point... 

Superior  

Washburn.  

Watertown  

Waukesha.  

Waupun  

Wausau  

Wanwatosa  

Whitewater  


mroMiNO. 
Qie^enne  

EvansUm.'  

Laramie  


Wallaoe  Library. 
Public  Library.. 
State  Library  


Public  Library ...... 

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

Free  Public  Library. 


State  Department  Archives  and 
History. 

State  Law  Library  

Public  Library  

 do   


Free  Public  Library  

....do  :  

Vau£hn  Library  

Public  Library  

Williams  Free  Library  

Public  Library  

....do  

 do  

-...do  

 do  

....do  

Eager  Free  Public  Library. . . . 

Public  Library  

T.  B.  Soott  Public  Library.. . . 

Kellogg  Public  Library  

PublicLlbrary  

 do  , 

Free  Public  Library  

Gilbert  M.  Simmons  Library. , 

Public  Library  

Free  Library  

State  Library  

Public  Library  

Stephenson  Public  Library. . 
Free  Library . 


Elisha  D.  Smith  Library  

Tainter  Memorial  Free  Library. 

T.B.  Soott  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  , 

Famsworth  Public  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  , 

Public  Library  

 do  

 do  

Free  Library  

Public  Library  

 do  

Free  Public  Library  

.....do  :  

 do  

Public  Library  

....do  

 do  

 do  


Laramie  County  Public  Library 

State  Library  

Uinta  County  Public  Library. . . 
Carnegie  Public  Library  


Sally  N.  Gravatt  

William  H.  Sargeant. . . . 
H.  R.  Mcnwafne  

K.  M.  Ryan  

Mary  Frank  

JessteA.  Ballard  

Gail  Thompson  

Judson  T.  Jennhigs  

George  W.  Fuller  

John  B.  Kaiser  

Ellen  Q.  Smith  

Mabel  D.  Jones  

L.  O.  Wilson  

Miss  Lewis  Harvey  

EttaM.  Roberts  

Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Luther.. . 

Agnes  L.  Dwlght  

Cecile  M.  Fennelly  

Kate  M.  Potter  

HattieA.  Doolittle  

Nellie  B .  McAlpine  

Margaret  Biggert  

Marion  E.  Bryant.  

Isabella  O.  Bfrd  

Helen  S.  Mathews  

Laura  M.  Olsen  

Mae  G.  Phillips  

CallieWieder  

Edith  L.  Rablln  

Deborah  B.  Martin.  

Lucille  C.  Menkey  . . 

Mary  A.  Egan  

Lillian  E.Bell  

Cora  M.  Frantz  

Lilly  M.  E.  Borresen... 

Mary  A.  Smith  

Gilson  G.  Glasier  

Martha  E.  Pond  

Ada  J.  McCarthy  

Caroline  C.  Shaw  

Lucy  L.  Pleasants  

Mrs.  Essie  Nlckerson  

Winnefred  Bailey  

Charles  E  .  McLenegan. . 
Margaret  A.  Crawford. . . 

IdaB.  Kellogg  

LiiHftTi  E.  Humi^irey . . . 

Maree  B.  Boehm  

Julia  Rupp  

Mary  J.  Calkins  

Jessie  W.  Bingham  

Odile  M.  Demeis  

Blanche  Thompson  

Bertha  Marx  

Jennie  Soouten.  

Mary  Dunegan.  

Blanch  L.  Unterkircher. 
Mrs.  May  M.  Greenwood 

Georgia  Leitkemeyer  

Fannie  L.  Ells  

Clara  L.  Lindsley  

Cora  I.  Lansing  

Grace  E.  Loveland  

EUaA.  Hamilton  

Genevra  Brook  

Frances  A.  Davis  

Margaret  H.  Foley  

Williams.  Ingham  
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Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Director. 


Los  Angeles,  Oal. 

Sacramento,  CaL 
Atlanta,  Qa  

Urbana,Ill  

Boston,  Mass  

Albany,  N.Y.... 
Brookhm.N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y 
Syracuse.  N.  Y... 
aevelana,01ilo.. 

Do  

Pittsburgh,  Pa.., 

Madison,  Wis.... 


Public  Library  Training  School  

California  State  Library  SchooL  

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  library)  

University  of  Illinois  Library  School  

Simmons  CoUet^e,  School  cS  Library  Science  

New  York  State  LIbrarv  School  

Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science  

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library . 

Syracuse  University  Library  School  

western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 
serve University). 

Cleveland  Public  Library  

Trahiin^  School  for  Children's  Librarians  (Car- 
negie Librarv),  Schenley  Park. 

Wisconsin  Llbraiy  School  (Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brarv Commission  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin). 


Theodora  R.  Brevrltt,  princi- 
pal. 

James  L.  Qlllb,  director. 
Mrs.  Perclval  Sneed,  prind- 

p£neas  L.Windsor,  director. 
June  R.  Donnelly,  director. 
James  I.  Wyer,  director. 
Edward  T.  Stevens,  director. 
Mary  W.  Plummer,principal. 
E.  E.  Spenr,  dlreittor. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  director. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  director. 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  direc- 
tor. 


XXIII. — ^Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Meeting. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teachlnff. 

OeneralEducation  Board . 

Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund  

Rockefeller  Foundation. . . 

Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Southern  Education 
Board. 

J.  H.  DOlard,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  2  East 
91st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

H.  8.  Pritchett,  57«  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

F.  T.  Gates,  chairman,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

William  A.  Slater  1731 1  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  D.  Adams,  71  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  chair- 
man,  100   William  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  20 
Broadway,   New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  004  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

F.  R.  Chambers,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Robert    R.  Moton, 

Hampton.  Va. 
James  Bertram,  576 

Fifth   Ave.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Clyde  Furat,  676  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  y'. 
Wallace  Buttrick,  61 

Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  f, 
James    H.  Dillard, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 

Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.Y. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 

Yale  Xfnlverslty, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Jerome  D.  Greene,  61 

Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
John  M.  Glenn,  190 

East  22d  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  Bourland,  608 

McLachlen  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 28, 1916. 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
November  18, 1915. 

New  York,   N.  Y., 
November  17, 1915. 

New  York,   N.  Y., 
October  2d,  1916. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
December  16, 1915. 

New  York.  N,  Y.  8d 
Wednesday  in  April 
and  November. 

Monthly,  October  to 
May,  inclusive. 

XXIV. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


Name  of  board. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

American  Baptist  Education  Society  

American  (Christian  Convention,  Educa- 
tional Board. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Committee 
on  Education. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education  

Joseph  W.  Cochran,  511 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L.  A.  Crandall,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W.  0.  Sargent,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Albert  E.  Dunning,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Crossfleld,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Miner  L.  Bates,  Hiram, 
Ohio. 

Ralph    D.    Kyle,  310-311 
Searles  Bldg.,  Monmouth, 
Ul. 

Frank  W.  Padelford.  710 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  A.  Stover,  DanvUle, 

m. 

Edward  S.  Tead,  14  Beacon 

St^  Boston,  Mass. 
Q.  D.  Edward,  Columbia, 

Mo. 

Joseph  A.  Serena,  Eeuka 
Park,  N.  Y. 
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XXIV. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies — Continued. 


Name  of  Board. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Board  of 
Education. 

Methodist  EpiMopal  Church,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Methodist  EpiBOopal  Church,  South,  Board 
of  Education. 

National  Baptist  Convention,  Educational 
Board. 

Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of 
Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Board  of  Education. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  College  Board. 
Presbyterian  Churdi  in  the  United  States 

(Southern),  Board  of  Education. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Oeneral 
Bosoxl  of  Religious  Education. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,.  Board  of 
Education. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Conunittee  on 

Education  and  Publication. 
Society  of  Friends,  5-years'  meeting,  Board 

of  Education. 
Society  of  Friends,  Oeneral  Conference, 

Conunittee  on  Education. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of 

Education. 


M.  Rhodes,  5070  Waterman 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  F.  McDowell,  1018 
Wabwh  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  E.  Hoss,  Muskogee, Okla. 


T.  J.  Searcy,  385  South  Cyn- 
thia Pittoe,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

E.  J>.  Burton,  chairman, 
University   of  Chicago, 

Charles  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

Edwin  A.  McAlpin,  Jr., 
Madtaon,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  A.  Alexander.  122 
South  Fourth  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Daniel  S.  TutUe,  74  Vande- 
venter  Place,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Elias  W.  Thompson,  25 
'East  2ad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Robert  L.  Kelly,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

S.  J.  Kyle,  Biggsville,  Ul. . . . 


F.  G.  Ootwald,  York,  Pa. 

Thomas  Nicholson,  150  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stonewall  Anderson.  810 
Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S.  E.  Orlggs,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Padelford.  710 
Ford  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  W.  Cochran,  511 
Wltherspoon  Bldg.,  Phlla- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Robert  MACkouie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  H.  Sweets,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

William  E.  Gardner,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

John  G.  Gebhard,  25  East 
2ad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seth  K.  Oiflord,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Susan  W.  Janney,  140  North 
15th  St^  PhiladelplJa,  Pa. 

Ralph  D.  Kyle,  310-311 
Searles  Bldg.,  Monmouth, 
111. 


XXV. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
[Archdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Albany,  N.Y... . 

Baker  City,  Oreg. 
^Baltimore,  Md... 
^Boston,  Mass  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Crookston,  Minn. 

Dallas.  Tex  

Erie,  Fa  

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
Galveston,  Tex.. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  8.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  City). 

Rev.  Augu.stine  F.  Hickey,  S.  T.  L.,  super- 
visor of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  8.  McClancy,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edmund  F.  Gibbons,  superhitendent 
of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  John  P.  Curran,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Hugo  Tell,  O.  S.  B.,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Harrington,  school  examiner  

Rev.  John  M.  Gannon,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
superiDtendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  J.  Baker,  V.  G.,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  diocesan  director  of 
schools. 


Address. 


12  Madison  Place,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Cathedral,  Baker,  Oreg. 

31  North  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

76  Union  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass 

St.  Gabriel's  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Attica,  N.  Y. 

1007  Superior  Ave.,  NE., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1450  Hawthorne  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Do. 

Ogema,  Mhin. 

137  Marsalis  St..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

274  Second  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

529  Eastern  Ave.,  Fall  River, 

Mass. 
Oakes,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Gal- 
veston, Tex. 
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XXV. — SupBRiNTBNDBNTs  OF  Cathouo  Paboohial  Soqbools — Contmued. 


Dioceae  or  archdiocese. 

Name  and  title  of  snpervlsliig  officer. 

Address. 

LltUe  Rook,  Ark  

♦New  York,  N.Y  

Newark,  N.  J  

♦Philadelphia,  Pa  

Ptttoburgh,  Pa  

♦St.  Louis,  Mo  

IL97.  W.  J.  Fitseerald,  8.  T.  L.,  diocesan 

supenrisor  of  Bchoole. 
Rev.  Thomas  V .  Tobln,  soperintendent  

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkln,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillan,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  R.  ICcDevitt,  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  John  £.  Flood,  assistant  sui>erin- 
tendent. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools . 

Rev.  A.  V.  Oarthoeflner,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  William  J.  MbConneU,  superintendent 
of  parochial  schools. 

S40  Ccmns  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Oathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
2432  Napoleon  Ave.,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
328  West  14th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

308  East  87th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

91  Washington  St.,  Newark, 

n.jT 

62  North  16th  St.,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

21  South  13tfa  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

136  North  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burrii.  Pa. 

2122  South   12th   St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Xhicopee,  Mass. 

396  Chestnut  St.,  Springfield, 

Belmar,  N.  J. 

XXVI. — Jewish  Educahonax  Organizations. 
NATIONAL. 


Name. 

Presiding  oflloer. 

Secretary. 

Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  Religious  Education 
Committee. 

Coimcil  of  Jewish  Women,  Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Educational  League  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Orphans. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. Board  of  Synagogue 
and  School  Extension. 

Moses  J.  Ories,  president,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  president,  5837 
Bartlett  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martin  A.  Marks,  president,  5932 
Broadway  Ave.,  Cleiveland, 
Ohio. 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  111  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.V. 
Oeorge  Zepin,  director.  107  Carew 

BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JoMgh  S.  Komfeld,  Columbus, 

Sadie  American,  448  Central 
Park  West,  New  YoA,  N.  Y. 

Eu^e  £.  wolf,  336  Engineers 
Bidg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeannette  M.  Goldberg,  Jeffer- 
son, Tex. 

Lipman  Levy.  Secretary  of 
UnioDy  Fourtn  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LOCAL. 

Name. 

Address. 

Secretary. 

Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Bal- 
timore City. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  New  York  City. 

New  York,  N.  Y  

 do  

Hugo  Steiner,  Law  Bldg. 

Henrietta  Szold,  528  West  123d 
St. 

Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst,  31  Liberty 
St. 

Charles  Elin,  810  Broad  St. 
Bernard  Harris,  1201  Chestnut 
St. 

Walter  S.  Marx,  14  Washington 
St. 

M.  R.  Cohn,  24  West  Delaware 
Ave. 

Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

Newark.  N.  J  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

St.  Louis,  Mo  
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XXVII. — International  Associations  of  Education.^ 

AaBoetetlon  lor  the  Intomational  Exchange  of  Students.  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Crees,  Caxton  House, 

Westminster,  London,  England. 
Chintse  Education  Assoeiation.  The  Commercial  Press,  Shanghai,  China. 

Corda  Fratres.  Intsmational  Federation  of  Students.  Central  committee.  President,  John  "hlw,  116 

South  Michigan  A^e.,  Chicago,  HI.;  secretary,  U.  A.  Munos,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Next  meeting: 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  August,  1916. 
International  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters:  Thomas  G.  Lewis,  14  Seaton  Place  NW.,  Wash- 

faigton,  D.  C;  Charles  N.  Murray,  1689  W  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
International  Association  of  Academies.  Secretary,  Carl  Salemann,  Imperial  Academy  of  Sdenoes, 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

International  Child  Welfore  League.  President,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill  Brown,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  general 

secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  23  West  44th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  President,  G.  E3ein,  GOttingen;  general 

secretary,  H.  Fehr,  110,  Fkyrissant,  Geneva,  Swltserland. 
International  Congrees  of  South  American  Students. 

International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.  President,  Albert  Mathieu,  Paris,  France. 
International  Federation  fbr  the  Development  of  Drawhig  and  Art  Teaching.  Address:  L6on  Genoud, 
Frlbourg,  Swltserland. 

International  Kindergarten  Union.  President.  Catbarfaie  R.  Watkins,  1720  Oregon  Ave.,  Washington, 

D.  C;  secretary.  May  Murray,  Springfield,  Mass.  Next  meeting:  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
International  Moral  Education  Congress.  Permanent  commission.  Address:  M.  Spiller,  South  HIU 

Park,  68,  London,  N.  W.,  England. 
International  Sunday  School  Association.  President,  E.  K.  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Mfeh.;  secretary, 

Marion  Lawrence,  1416  Mailers  BIdg.,  Chicago ,  111.  Next  meeting:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June,  1918. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation.  President,  Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  secretary,  John 

R.  Mott,  124  East  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XXVIII. — ^American  Educational  Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

I. — NatioruU  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  W.  W.  Thayer,  Concord,  N.  H.:  Frank  Aydelotte, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.;  probably  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1915, 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  A.  V.  Storm,  University  oi  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  A.  C.  Monahan,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington, 
D.  C,  November,  1916. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  L:  Vice  president,  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Stanford  University,  Cal.;  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27, 
1915,  to  January  1, 1916. 

American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  F.  W.  Beckman,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa; 
B.  E.  Powell,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  Walter  Humphreys,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  Mass.;  Ezra  L.  Glllis,  State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
April  18-20. 1916. 

American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  President,  F.  S.  Cooley,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Talcott  Williams,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  James  M.  Lee,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lawrence,  Kans.,  November,  1916. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Edmund  Lyon,  1441  East  Ave., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  1646  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  June  or  July,  1916. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Henry  Stockbridge,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Charles 

M.  Hepburn,  Indiana  University  School  of  Law,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leila  Mechlin,  1741 

New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D .  C . 
American  Federation  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences:  C.  Riborg  Mann,  676 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  WiUiam  A.  Hedrick,  McKinley  Manual  Trahiing  High  School,  Wash- 

ington,  D.  C;  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
American  Home  Economics  Association:  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 'N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  1326  East  58th  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


iDecause  of  the  European  war  no  reports  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  from  many  iuter- 
natiuual  associations.- 
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American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers:  H.  M.  8«nans,  710  North  Park  St.,  Cohimbos,  Ohio;  J.  F. 

Biddle.  517  Arch  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Minneapolis,  Mhm.,  January  25-27, 1916. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction:  Carlos  Ellis,  Springfield,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Hotanea,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Hartfbrd,  Conn.;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogdien, 

Utah;  Hartford,  Conn.,  July,  1917. 
American  Medical  Association,  Council  on  Medical  Education:  Chairman,  Artiiur  D.  Sevan,  122  South 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  P.  ColweU,  635  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  III., 

February  7-8, 1916. 

American  Nature-Study  Society:  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Elliot  R.  Downhig,  University 
of  Chfcago,  Chicago,  111.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  30-31, 1915. 

American  Open-Air  School  Association:  Allen  G.  Rice,  Springfield,  Mass.;  W.  W.  Roach,  2906  Columbia 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  September,  1915. 

American  Physical  Education  Association:  R.  Tait  McKende,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  James  H.  McCurdy,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

American  Posture  League:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  104  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  L.  Taylor, 
125  West  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  11. 1916. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association:  Henry  M.  Bracken,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  School  Improvement  Association:  William  H.  Elson,  1789  East  89th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
WUliam  E.  Chancellor,  College  of  Wooster,  Wooeter,  Ohio;  Chidnnati,  Ohio,  December  26^28, 1916. 

American  School  Peace  League:  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405  Marl- 
borough St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  July,  1916,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

American  Society  for  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  Henry  La  Barre  Jayne,  505  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  William  K.  Huff,  730  Wltherspoon  Buildhig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  1, 1915. 

Associated  College  Newspaper  Publishers:  President,  Morris  P.  Schaffor,  Columbia  University,  New 
Yak,  N.  Y. 

Associated  Harvard  Clubs:  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  M.  Grossman,  St.  Louis,  Ma. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations:  C.  E.  Thome,  Ohio  Expert- 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio;  J.  L.  HiUs,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November,  1916. 

Association  of  American  Colleges:  Robert  L.  Kelly,  Earlham,  Ind.;  R.  Watson  Cooper,  Fayette,  Iowa; 
Chicago,  ni.,  January  20-22,  1916. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools:  H.  S.  Richards,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Walt«r 
W.  Cook,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30,  1915. 

Association  of  American  Library  Schools:  James  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  Urbana,  HI.;  Chicago,  HI.,  January,  1916. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges:  Charles  R.  Bardeen,  Madison,  Wis.;  Fred.  C.  Zapfle,  3431  Lex- 
Mgton  St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  lU.,  February,  1916. 

Association  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Her- 
man V.  Ames,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  University  Professors:  President,  John  Dewey,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Association  of  Business  Officers  of  the  State  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  Carl  E.  Steeb, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Edward  E.  Brown,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Urbana,  Ul.,  April,  1916. 

Association  of  City  Trainhig  School  Teachers:  J.  F.  Hosic,  City  Normal  College,  Chicago,  III.;  Blanche  L. 
MacCarthy,  2052  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  February,  1916. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Charles  A.  Richmond, 
Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  26-27,  1915. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  David  C.  Barrow,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.;  Bert  E.  Yoxmg,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Nashville,  Tenn., 
October  28-29, 1915. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse:  Caroline  L.  Humphrey,  23  Maple  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Vida  H. 

Francis,  1225  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chicago,  Hi,  April,  1916. 
Association  of  Cosmoi)olitan  Clubs:  George  W.  Nasmyth,  1131  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Homer  Brownhig,  109  Parker  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  27-30, 1915. 
Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  John  M.  Vincent,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Edgar  Dawson,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Phfladelphia,  Pa., 

November  27, 1915. 

Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  in  New  England:  Julien  L.  Coolldge,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  H.  D.  Gaylord,  104  Hemenway  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4,  1916. 

Association  of  Southern  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction:  President,  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Association  of  State  Superintendents:  President,  Thomas  E.  Fhiegan,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mich., 
February,  1916,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
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Aasociatlon  of  Teachers  of  Hathematice  in  the  Ifiddle  States  and  Maryland:  Eugene  R.  Smith,  Park 
School,  Baltimore,  Hd.;  F.  Eugene  Seymour,  Normal  School,  Treoton,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  37,  1916,  with  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland. 

.  AMoetotion  of  Urban  Universities:  Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of  Cfaioinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walter 

E.  Clark,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  Yoak,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  16-17, 1915. 
Catholic  Ednoatioiial  Association:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Francis  W.  Howard,  1651  East  Main  St.,  Cohimbus,  Ohio. 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  C.  E.  Spicer,  JoUet,  HL;  A.  W.  Cavanaogh, 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III.;  Chicago,  m.,  November  96-27, 1915. 
Classical  Associatioii  of  New  England:  William  T.  Peck,  Providence,  R.  I.;  George  E.  Howes,  Williams 

CoUege,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  probably  April,  1916. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  Walter  Dennison,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.; 

Charles  Enapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  April  or  May,  1916. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  Sooth:  H.  J.  Barton,  Champaign,  HI.;  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin, 

Ohio;  Chicago,  HI.,  probably  Aprtt,  1916. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Kelley  Rees,  Reed  CoUege,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Juliann  A. 

RoUer,  1145  Ivon  St.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  36-27,  1916. 
CoUege  Art  Association  of  America:  John  Pickard,  Colombia,  Mo.;  WUliam  M.  Hekking,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 

CoUege  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  Stotes:  Edward  E.  Hale,  jr..  Union  University, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Edgar  C.  Morris,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  PhUadetphia,  Pa., 
November  27, 1915,  with  the  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland. 

CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board:  B.  S.  Hurlbut,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass,;  Thomas 

S.  Fiske,  Cohmibia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  6, 1915. 
CoUege  Teachers  of  EducatioQ  of  the  Middle  West:  William  F.  Barr,  Des  Mofaies,  Iowa;  A.  W.  Trettien, 

Springfield,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  probably  December  29-30, 1915. 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  theSoothem  States:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Athens,  Oa.;  N.  W.  Walker, 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C;  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  October  27-30, 1915. 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  State  Universities:  Thomas  White,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  N.  C.  Fetter,  Jr., 

309  North  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Cohimbus,  Ohio,  January,  1916. 
Conference  of  Colleges  of  the  Interior:  Donald  O.  Cowling,  Northfield,  Mhm.;  H.  E.  Qrlffith,  Kjiok  CoUege, 

Oalesburg,  HI.;  OrinneU,  Iowa,  AprU,  1916. 
Conference  of  Superbitendents  and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf:  J.  W.  Jones,  School  for 

the  Deaf,  Cohimbus,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Drama  League  of  America:  Percival  Chubb,  4633  Westminster  Place,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  John  A.  Orb, 

736  Marquette  BuUdhig,  Chicago,  HI.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  AprU  22-25,  1916. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Millard  B.  King,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Fred  P.  Reagle,  Board  of  Education,  Mont- 

clair,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers:  Clarence  M.  HaU,  Springfield  High  School,  Sprfaigfleld,  Mass.; 

Alfred  M.  Butler,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.;  faU,  1916. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  W.  E.  Bartholomew,  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 

N.  Y.;  D.  A.  McMUUn,  Central  Hi^  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  AprU  20-22, 1916. 
Educational  Association  of  the  Methodist  BpisooiMil  Church:  Samuel  Dickie,  Albion,  Mich.;  C.  Y.  Dcn^, 

Salem,  Oreg.;  probably  Chicago,  HL 
Educational  Dramatic  League:  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  17  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marion  A. 

Turner,  17  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  7, 1916. 
Farmers'  Educaticnal  Cooperative  Union  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  McFaU,  Ala.;  Miss  Lutie  Wyatt,  116) 

North  23d  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Federation  for  ChUd  Study:  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Oans,  401  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Thomas 

Seltier,  219  West  100th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  1, 1916. 
Federation  of  State  Teachers'  Associations:  Charles  S.  Foes,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denver, 

Colo. 

Head  Masters'  Association:  William  O.  Thayer,  Soothboro,  Mass.;  Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Comwall-on- 

Hudson,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1916. 
Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  the  East:  President,  Emma  G.  Sebring,  663  West  End  Ave.,  New  Yoric, 

N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1916. 
Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Gertrude  AngeU,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.;  Grace  L.  Jones,  Cohun- 

bus  School  for  Girls,  Columbus,  Ohio;  probably  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  January,  1916. 
Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association:  Henry  A.  Davee,  Helena,  Mont.;  J.  A.  Burke,  Logsn  School, 

Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  AprU,  1916. 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples:  Presidency  vacant; 

H.  C.  PhUUpe,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  20-22,  1916. 
Land  Grant  CoUege  Engineering  Association:  G.  W.  BisseU,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  A.  A.  Potter,  Man- 
hattan, Kans.;  Washington,  D.  C,  November,  1916,  with  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 

CoUeges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
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League  of  Teaohen'  Associations:  Frances  Harden,  1543  Bberwtn  Aye.,  Chicago,  Hi;  Mary  Walah,  La 

SaUe,  HL;  probably  July,  1916,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Teachers'  Seotioa:  Oliver  M.  Dickerson,  Wtoona,  Minn.;  Howard 

C.  HiU,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Missouri  Valley  Gommeroial  Teediers'  Associatioii:  Eva  J.  Sullivan,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Grace  Bodaad, 

Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Topeka,  Kans.,  November  96-27, 1915. 
Montessori  Educational  Association:  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Bell,  1331  Cannecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  Q; 

William  K.  Cooper,  1736  G  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washingtco,  D.  0.,  October,  1915. 
Music  Teachen'  National  Associatioii:  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  Univecsity  of  Dlinois,  Urfoana,  111.;  Charles  H. 

Boyd,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  afr-30, 1915. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business:  W.  N.  Ferris,  Lansing.  Mich.;  Sherwin  Cody,  188  Weet 

Madison  St.,  Chicago,  ni.;  Chicago,  lU.,  May 6. 1916. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Ezceptiooal  Chfldreo:  Ira  S.  Wile,  230  West  97th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Waldemar  H.  Grossmann,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
National  Association  of  Academic  Teachers  of  Public  SpeaJdng:  J.  M.  O'NeiU,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.;  H.  B.  Gislason,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Coouneroial  Schools:  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V. 

Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  lU.,  December  27, 1915. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools:  John  McLeod,  Carnegie  Steel  C<»npany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 

F.  C.  Henderachott,  Irvhig  Place  and  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30  to  June  2, 

1916. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Facultie8:*WiUiam  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Charles  C.  Allen,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
National  Association  of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Lucy  K.  Cole,  Seattle, 

Wash.;  Jessie  Belton,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
National  Association  of  School  Aocountin?  Officers:  Charles  P.  Mason,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

William  T.  Keough,  School  Committee,  Boston,  Mass.;  probably  May,  1916. 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  Lester  S.  Ivins,  Lebanon,  Ohio.; 

C.  J.  Brown,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Frank  Strong,  University  of 

Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Guy  P.  Benton,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  probably  Wasl^ 

ington,  D.  C,  November,  1916. 
National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies:  AlvinF.  Pease,  Winship  Teachers'  Agency,  Boston,  Mass. ^ 

Bertram  F.  Clark,  64  East  Van  Buren,  Chicago,  111.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  John  Hope,  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  G.  W. 

Carry,  Guthrie,  Okla.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July,  1916. 
National  Chill  Labor  Committee:  Chairman,  Felix  Adler,  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen 

R.  Lovejoy,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  LeBaron  R.  Brigg^,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Frank  W.  Nieolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Christmas  holidays, 

1915. 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  J.  F.  Fish,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  DL; 

E.  E.  Jones,  301  Security  Buildhig,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  HI.,  December  27-30, 191?. 
NationiJ  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Frederick  C.  Ferry, 

Williamstown,  Mass.:  Frank  W.  Nieolson,  Middletown,  Conn.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  probably  February, 

1916. 

National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  Will  Earhart,  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Agnes  O; 

Benson,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  Hi.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  March  20-24, 1916. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent,  Truant,  Backward,  and  Delinquent  Children:  F.  J. 

Sessions,  Davenport,  Iowa;  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora,  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  probably  June,  1916. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  George  J.  Miller,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Leonard  O.  Packard,  Boston 

Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  E.  H.  K.  McComb.  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.;  James  F.  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  111.,  November  25-27, 1915. 
National  Education  Association:  David  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

New  York,  N.  x .,  1916. 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  M.  P.  Shawkey,  Charieston,  W.  Va.; 
E.  C.  Warriner,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26, 1916. 

National  Education  Association,  National  Council  of  Education:  R.  T.  Aley,  Orono,  Me.;  W.  B.  Owen, 
Chicago,  lU.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  21-26, 1916. 

National  Federation  of  College  Women:  Mrs.  William  O.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Roger  J. 
Sterrett,  4612  Welch  Place,  Hollywood,  Cal.;  1917,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

National  German- American  Teachers*  Association  (Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerlkanlscher  Lehrerbund): 
Leo  Stem,  969  2d  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Theodore  Charly,  812  Bremen  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  July,  1916. 

National  Kindergarten  Association:  John  Dewey,  250  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie  Locke,  250 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1915. 
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Natknal  LeagiM  of  Compnbory  Edneatlon  Officials:  WflUam  L.  Bodine,  636  Tribune  Bafldlng,  Cbioago, 

ni.;  John  B.  Qoinn,  Board  of  Eduoatkm,  St.  Louis,  ICo. 
Kstlonal  League  of  Nmsing  Education:  Clara  D.  Noyea,  Bellevoe  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isabel 

Stewart.  Teachers  €k>Uege,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Orleans,  La. 
National  fflutrthand  Teachers'  Association:  E.  E.  Magoon,  Ferris  Listitnte,  Big  Bapids,  Mich.;  Mary  E. 

Cherry,  Findlay  Business  College,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Bl.,  Christmas  holidays,  1915. 
Natkoal  Society  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Carlton  Lee,  66  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  H. 

Langsdorf,  168  West  High  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1916. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education:  William  C.  Redtield,  Department  of  Com- 

meroe,  Washington,  D.  C;  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  140  West  42d  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Minneiqxtlis,  Minn., 

January,  1916. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  EducatioD:  J.  B.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Guy  M.  Whipple,  Urbana, 
ni.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Febniary,  1916,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association. 

National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Charles  H.  Judd.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.; 

Guy  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Detroit,  Mich.,  February,  1916,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Speech  Arts  Association:  George  C.  WiUiams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Jessie  E.  Tharp,  1615  Sixth  Ave., 

New  Orleans,  La.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  96-90, 1916. 
National  Vocational  Art  and  Industrial  Federation:  Frands  Q.  Blair,  Springfield,  HI.;  Mis.  Robert  L. 

McCall.  4714  Washington  Boulevard,  Cblcago,  HI. 
National  Vocatiooal  Guidance  Association:  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mloh.:  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  Wilhehn  Segerblom,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 

N.  H.:  John  B.  MerrUl,  High  School,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  November,  1915. 
New  Bn^and  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Raymond  McFarland,  Middlebury  College, 

Middlebury,  Vt.;  S.  8.  Colvin,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1915. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 

South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Walter  B.  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  October, 

20-30, 1915. 

New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents:  Valentine  Almy,  Providence,  R.  I.;  John  E.  De 

Mayer,  Abington,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12, 1915. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  George  H.  Browne,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Frank  C.  Hersey, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  11, 1915. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  F.  G.  Wren,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Nioolson, 

Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1916. 
New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers  Association:  Hastings  Hawkes,  Brockton,  Mass.;  W.  O. 

Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23, 1915. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association:  Sidney  B.  Fay,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Walter  H.  Gushing, 

Framingham,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  probably  October  23, 1915. 
New  England  Modem  Language  Association:  George  T.  Files,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Samuel 

M.  Waxman,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13, 1916. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  T.  A.  Clark,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, ni.;  H.  E.  Brown,  Kenllworth,  HI.;  Chicago,  m.,  about  April  1, 1916. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  I^esidents:  Frank  A.  Weld,  State  Normal  School,  Moorbead, 

Minn.;  W.  P.  Morgan,  State  Normal  School,  Macomb,  IlL 
Northwest  Association  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics  Teachers:  Warren  L.  Wallace,  Spokane, 

Wash.;  L.  F.  Jackson,  Pullman,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  February,  1916. 
Northwestern  Educational  Association:  H.  C.  Henry,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Walla 

Walla,  Wash.:  Seattle,  Wash. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Howard 

S.  Braucher.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisville, 

Ky.;  William  Dinwiddle,  ClarksvlUe,  Tenn.;  Montreat,  N.  C,  July,  1916. 
Religious  Education  Association:  George  B.  Stewart,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  F.  Cope,  332  South  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America:  V.  E.  KUpatriok,  124  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  L. 

Randall,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Detroit,  Mich.,  February,  1916. 
Boci6t6  Nationale  des  Professeurs  Frangais:  Augusta  George,  100  St.  Nicholas  Ave.',  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

E.  Maloubier,  Adelphi  CoUege.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  H.  S.  Jacoby,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Training  for  Public  Service:  Presidency  vacant;  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick^ 
Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  CoUeges:  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Patil  C.  Phillips,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  probably  between  December 
27  and  31, 1915. 
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Soathern  Assoclatian  of  College  Women:  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Meredith  CoUege,  Ralei^,  N.  C;  llary  L. 

Harlmess,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  13-15, 1916. 
Southern  Baptist  Edacation  Association:  J.  L.  Kesler,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.;  J.  Henry  Bnmett, 

Tennessee  College,  Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn.;  Nasl^ville,  Tenn.,  January  2S-2Q,  1916. 
Soathern  CommisBioii  on  Aocredited  Schools:  Chairman,  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Athens,  Ga.;  N.  W.  Walker, 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  November  1, 1915. 
Southern  Conference  for  Educaticm  and  Industry:  W.  H.  Smith,  Jaekson,  Miss.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  508 

MoLachlen  Building,  Washington;  D.  C;  probably  New  Orleans,  La.,  April,  1916. 
Southern  Educational  Council:  J.  H.  PhUUps,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  W.  K.  Tate,  Nashville,  Teon.;  New 

Orleans,  La.,  April,  1916,  with  the  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry. 
Southern  Industrial  Education  Association:  Seth  Shepard,  1447  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Stone,  331  Southern  BuikUng,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1915. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

lU.;  A.  G.  Bauersfeld,  Lane  Technical  School,  Chicago,  IlL;  Chicago,  111.,  November,  1915. 
Western  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  W.  F.  Barr,  Drake  University,  Des  Mofaies,  Iowa; 

A.  W.  Trettien,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  TnJning  Association:  S.  J.  Vaughn,  De  Ealb,  111.;  Wilson  H.  Henderson, 

Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Grand  R^ids,  Mich.,  May,  1916. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Acting  president,  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  364  Boybton  St., 

Boston,  Mass.;  Florence  Jackson,  364  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  9, 1915. 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Osella  B.  Rowe,  63  Strathmore  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Marion  Connelly,  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November 

11-14, 1915. 

fS.—SUUe. 

Alabama: 

Alabama  Association  of  English  Teachers:  C.  H.  Barnwell,  University;  J.  R.  Rutland,  Auburn. 
Alabama  Educational  Association:  C.  C.  Thach,  Auburn;  William  C.  Griggs,  Gadsden;  probably 

Birmingham,  spring,  1916. 
Alabama  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Montgomery;  J.  N.  Calloway,  Tuskegee 

Institute. 

Alabama  Sunday  School  Association:  S.  A.  Russell,  Annlston;  Leon  C.  Palmer,  Montgomery;  Gads- 
den, April  25-27, 1916. 

Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  Mary  N.  Moore,  Athens;  James  J.  Doster,  University  of  Alabama, 
University;  April,  1916. 
Ari2(ma: 

Arizona  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  B.  von  Elein  Smith,  Tucson;  Daniel  Jantzen,  Phoenix; 
probably  Tucson,  December  27-28,  1915. 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  H.  C.  Yerger,  Hope;  LUa  May  Bamett,  1500  Cross  St.,  Little 

Rock;  Phie  Bluff,  December  28-30, 1915. 
Arkansas  School  Directors'  Association:  Allen  Winham,  Texarkana;  L.  B.  McClure,  Russell\ille. 
Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  Sidney  Pickens,  BatesvUle;  W.  E.  Laseter,  England;  Little 

Rock,  April  6-8, 1916. 
California: 

California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Emma  J.  Breck,  Oakland;  Emma  V.  Schneider,  2934 
West  St.,  Oakland;  probably  San  Francisco,  October,  1915. 

California  CouncO  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

California  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  President,  Merton  E.  Hill,  Ontario. 
California  Teachers'  Association:  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

California  Teachers'  Association,  Bay  Section:  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco;  W.  L.  Glascock,  San  Mateo. 
Colorado: 

Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  D.  Slutz,  Pueblo;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denver;  Denver, 
November  4-6, 1915. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Council  of  Education:  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven;  Henry  A.  TlrreU,  Norwich;  New 
Haven,  December,  1915. 

Connecticut  Manual  Arts  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  Wlseltler,  New  Britain;  D.  H.  Drake,  75l 

Winthrop  St.,  New  Britahi;  probably  New  Britain,  April,  1916. 
Connecticut  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Mr.  Stanley,  Hartford;  James  C.  Moody,  New  Britain;  Hartford, 

October  22  or  29, 1915. 

Connecticut  State  Association  of  Public  School  Superintendents:  Stanley  H.  Holmes,  New  Britain; 

A.N.  Potter,  WlUimantlc. 
Connecticut  State  Supervisors'  Association:  DeWitt  C.  Allen,  Montowese;  L.  K.  Chance,  Watertown. 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association:  Elizabeth  J.  Calms,  Hartford;  6.  P.  Wlllard,  Colchester; 

Hartford,  New  Haven,  Danbury,  and  New  London,  October  22, 1915. 
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District  of  Columbia: 

High  School  Twkchere'  Aaociatlon:  William  Wallis,  Chevy  Chaae;  lite  L.  IC.  Scott,  Eaton  School, 
Washington. 

Principals'  Assooiatioa  of  the  Graded  White  Schools,  District  of  Cdnmbia:  Adelaide  Davis,  223  2d 
St.,  8E.,  WasUngton;  Helen  I.  Walsh,  3427  13th  St,  NW.,  Washington;  Washington,  October 
12, 1015. 
Florida: 

Florida  EdncatioDal  AssodatioQ:  A.  P.  IContagoe,  Lake  City;  R.  L.  Tomer,  Invemess;  Tallahassee, 
December  28-80, 1015. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  Bdncaticnal  Associatioii:  Ralph  Newton,  Fort  Valley;  C.  H.  Bmoe,  Macon;  probably  May, 
1016. 

Georgia  State  High  School  Association:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  UnivefBlty  of  Georgia,  Athens;  H.  B. 
^  Robertson,  Covington;  Athens,  Jane  8-11, 1016. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Assooiatfon:  V.  Meldo  Hillis,  Nampa;  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  Boise;  Boise,  Christmas 
holidays,  1015. 
Illinois: 

Fedention  of  nUnote  Colleges:  Grace  M.  Potter,  Alton;  H.  B.  GrilBtii,  Knoz  College,  Galesbnrg; 
Chicago,  April  24-25, 1016. 

High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  Horace  A. 
HolUster,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  18-20, 1015. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  B.  C.  Richardson,  Alton;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  18-20, 1015. 

Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association:  Albert  G.  Baoersfeld,  Lane  Technical  School,  Chicago;  L.  A.  Toggle, 
Danville;  Joliet,  Febroary,  1016. 

Illinois  State  Mosic  Teachers'  Association:  J<^  B.  Miller,  624  Sooth  Michigan  Boolevard,  Chicago; 
Herbert  O.  Merry,  Lincoln. 

nUnois  State  Teachers'  Association:  G.  P.  Randle,  Danville;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Carlinville;  Spring- 
field, Christmas  holidays,  1015. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  George  L.Roberts,  La  Fayette;  Francis  M.  Stalker, 
Terre  Haute;  Indianapolis,  October  10-11, 1015. 

Indiana  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  R.  Hardman,  Anderson;  Ernest  S. 
Tillman,  Hammond;  Indianapolis,  October,  1015. 

Tmjfamft  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  2146  North  Alabama  St.,  Indian- 
apolis; Helen  R.  Lang,  1710  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis;  Indianap<^,  probably  October,  1015. 

Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents'  Association:  E.  N.  Canine,  East  Chicago;  C.  E.  Derbjrshire, 
Portland;  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  College  Teachers  of  German:  B.  J.  Vos,  Bloomington;  Robert  A.  King,  Crawfordsville;  Indian- 
apolis, October,  1015. 

Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Edward  NeU,  Indianapolis;  L.  M.  Tilson,  Franklin;  South 
Bend,  April,  1016. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  G.  CoUlcott,  Indianapolis;  J.  B.  Pearcy,  State  House,  Indian- 
apolis; Indianapolis,  October  28-80, 1015. 

Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.E.  Beck,  Iowa  City;  Ira  S.Condit,  Iowa  State  Teachers' 

College,  Cedar  Falls;  Des  Mofaies,  November  5, 1015. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  Emma  J.  Fordyce,  Cedar  Rapids;  J.  A.  Burrows,  Des  Moines; 

Des  Moines,  November  4-6, 1016. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  A.  B.  Noble,  Ames;  Grace  Phillips,  Leon;  Des  MoJnes, 

November  11-12, 1016. 

Iowa  Religious  Education  Association:  Walter  S.  Atheam,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  David  M. 

Edwards,  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa;  Cedar  Rapids,  February,  1016. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Thomas  Teakle,  Des  Moines;  Miriam  W.  Brooks,  Des  Mohies; 

Des  Moines,  November  4-6, 1016. 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Adele  Fuchs,  Des  Mohies;  Mary  It.  Lucas,  Dubuque;  Des 

Moines,  November  3-6, 1015. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  B.  Smith,  Dubuque;  O.  E.  Smith,  Indianola;  Des  MoJnes, 

November  4-6, 1015. 
Kansas: 

Golden  Belt  Educational  Association:  J.  H.  Misley,  Wakeeney;  Lore  Cave,  Hill  City;  Hays,  March 
12-14, 1016. 

Kansas  Associatim  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Lucy  T.  Dougherty,  Kansas  City;  Eleanora  Harris, 
Hutchinson;  Topeka,  November,  1015. 

Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  P.  H.  Pearson,  Lindsborg;  Charlotte  M.  Leavitt,  Wash- 
bum  College,  Topeka;  Topeka,  November  11-18, 1015w 
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Kansas— Omtlniied. 

Kanaas  City  Superintendents'  Association:  John  Lofty,  Wichita;  Andrew  Seutcr,  Great  Bend;  Em- 
poria, February,  1916. 

Kansas  Manual  Arts  Assodation:  Joseph  F.  Parks,  Wichita;  Karl  H.  Miller,  SaUna;  Salina,  Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  Lillian  Soott,  Baldwin  City;  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  T<^MkB;  Topeka, 
November  11-13, 1916. 
Kentucky: 

Associatian  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Universities:  J.  L.  Clark,  Winchester,  Frank  L.  Balney,  Dan- 
vffle;  Lexington,  December  4, 1915. 

Kentucky  Educational  Association:  T.  W.  Vinson,  Lotdsvllle;  B.  E.  Williams,  Louisville;  Louis- 
ville, ^ring,  1916. 
Louisiana; 

Louisiana  Art  Teachers'  Association:  Kate  L.  Uiggt,  New  Orleans;  AmfOle  Bonean,  New  Orleaiu; 

New  Orleans,  November,  1915. 
Louisiana  School  Board  Association  and  Conference  of  Parish  Superintendents:  E.  L.  Kidd,  Buston; 

J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen;  Baton  Rou^e,  January,  1916. 
Louisiana  State  Public  School  Teachers'  Association:  C.  M.  Busies,  Baton  Bougs;  L.  J.  An^mn^ 

Lafayette;  Lake  Charles,  probably  Aprfl  15-18, 1916. 
Mabie: 

Mabie  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Boland  P.  Gray,  Orono;  B.  K.  Mazfleld,  56  Burlei^  St, 

Waterville;  Bangor,  October,  1915. 
Mahie  Teachers'  Association:  Bobert  J.  Aley,  Orono;  Glenn  W.  Starkey,  acting,  Augusta;  Bangor, 
October  28-29, 1915. 


Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  WOcoz,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore; 

Andrew  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore;  probably  Ocean  City,  July  1, 1916. 
Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Pohit;  N.  Price  Tomer,  Salis- 
bury; probably  Baltimore,  November  or  December,  1915. 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association:  John  M.  Vincent,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 

Laura  J.  Caimes,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore^ 
Maryland  State  Federation  of  Grade  Teachers:  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Todd,  Baltimore;  Mary  T.  Walsh, 

211  South  Collington  Ave.,  Baltimore;  Baltimore,  November  27, 1915. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association:  William  J.  HoUoway,  Salisbury;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesa- 
peledce  City;  probably  Ocean  City,  June,  1916. 


Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Mason  St.,  Boston;  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge;  Cambridge,  March,  1916^ 

Massachusetts  Asscciation  of  School  Superintendents:  Wilfred  C.  Price,  Watertown;  Clarence  H. 
Dempeey,  Haverhill;  Worcester,  October  15, 191& 

Massachusetts  Public  School  Janitors'  Association:  Thomas  £.  Bunyon,  Cambridge;  Wallace  C. 
Tilton,  New  Bedford;  New  Bedford,  July,  1916. 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  W.  Chase,  Newton;  Frederic  W.  Plummer,  Fall  Biver; 
Boston,  November  27, 1915w 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Ernst  Makeoimie,  West  Somerville;  Howard  W.  Poor,  Bead- 
ing; Cambridge,  October  16, 191& 


Michigan  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  School  Boards:  Henry  B.  Crow,  Grand  Baplds; 

H.  C.  Daley,  Wyandotte;  Lansing. 
Mfchigon  Nature-Study  and  School  Garden  Association:  Frances  C.  Van  Biireo,  Grand  Bapids;  Kate 

Passolt,  Saghiaw;  Saginaw,  October,  1915. 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club:  J.  W.  Mauck,  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale;  Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  Ann 

Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March  29-81, 1916. 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Mrs.  Lou  I.  Slgler,  Grand  Rapids;  Margaret  Strohan, 

5  Mount  Vernon  Ave.,  Grand  Bapids;  Saginaw,  October  28-29, 1915. 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association:  E.  P.  Cummings,  Laming;  John  P.  Everett,  Kalamazoo; 

Soghiaw,  October  28-29, 1915. 


Minnesota  Associated  School  Boards:  A.  O.  Fosberg,  WOlmar;  Mrs.  H.  Witherstine,  Bocfaester: 

Minneapolis,  October  27-^,  1915. 
Mhmesota  Association  of  Teachers  of  En^idi:  W.  W.  Frost,  Mankato;  Eleanor  F.  Quigley,  Osakis; 

Minneapolis,  October,  1915. 
Mfamesota  Educational  Association:  H.  E.  Merrill,  Hutchinson;  E.  D.  Pennell,  East  High  School, 

Minneapolis;  Minneapolis,  October  27-30, 1915. 
Minnesota  Musto  Teachers'  Association:  Harry  Phillips,  41  South  Sixth  St,  Mhmeapolis;  J.Austin 

Williams,  41  South  Sixth  St.,  MhmeapoUr,  Owatonna,  June  28-25, 1916. 
Minnesota  Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association:  A.  A.  Stomberg,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Mhmeapolis;  Miss  Dikha  Reque,  North  High  School,  Minneapolis;  St.  Paul,  October,  1915. 
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ICississippi: 

Miss^sippi  State  Classical  Teaohen'  Assodatioa:  Marian  Pasley,  Columbus;  Susie  Smylie,  Battles- 

burg;  about  Ifay  1, 1916. 
Mississippi  Teachers'  Associatioii:  R.  P.  Linfleld,  BOoxi;  H.  L.  MoCleskey,  Hazlehurst;  May,  191ft. 
Missouri: 

Missouri  CoDege  Union:  William  H.  Black,  MarshaO;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Fayette;  Marshall,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English  and  of  Modem  Languages:  Roy  I.  Johnson,  Kansas  City; 
H.  McC.  Burrowes,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November  4-0, 1915. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  C.  H.  McClure,  Warrensburg;  Eugene 
Fair,  Klrksville;  Kansas  City,  November  4-6, 1915. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  C.  M.  HOI,  Springfield;  L.  D.  Ames,  Colum- 
bia; Kansas  City,  November  4-6, 1915,  with  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Ross  HUl,  Cohimbia;  £.  M.  Carter,  Columbia;  Kansas  City, 
November  4-6, 1915. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  George  F.  Reynolds,  Missoula;  Bessie  L.  Dou^erty, 

Glasgow;  Great  Falls,  October,  1915. 
Montana  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  W.  Kemp,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula;  H.  H.  Swain, 

Helena;  Great  Falls,  November  23-24, 1915. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  Wilson  Tait,  North  Platte;  Roy  E.  Codhran,  Kearney. 
Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  Autumn  Davies,  Omaha;  Julia  M.  Wort,  High  School, 

Linoohi;  Lincoln,  probably  May  5-6, 1916. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  I.  S.  Cutter,  Omaha;  Vernon  G.  Mays,  Linoohi  High  School,  Linoohi; 

Lincoln,  December,  1915. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  J.  Barr,  Grand  Island;  E.  U.  Graff,  Omaha;  Omaha, 
November  3-5, 1915. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  P.  G.  MoWhimiey,  BIko;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bray,  Carson  City. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hami>shire  State  Kindergarten  Assooiatlan:  Margaret  Morrill,  Comoord;  Arleen  J.  Baldwin, 
Nashua. 

New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  James  N.  Pringle,  Portsmouth;  Harriet  Emmons, 
Concord;  October  22-23,  1915. 
New  Jersey: 

Association  of  Teachers  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  W.  Patterson  Atkinson,  Linooln  High  School, 
Jersey  City;  George  S.  Harris,  High  School,  Montelair;  Newark,  November  20, 1915. 

Council  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  John  R.  Wilson,  Paterson;  J.  Howard  Hulsart, 
Dover;  October  23-23, 1915. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  A.  Wetsel,  Trenton;  H.  J.  Neal,  Phillipsburg;  Atlantic 
City,  December  27-29, 1915. 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  Eugene  P.  Humbert,  State  OoUege;  C.  T.  Kirk,  Albu- 
querque; Albuquerque,  November  22-24, 1915. 

New  Mexico  Educational  Association:  J.  H.  Vaughn,  State  College;  J.  H.  Wagner,  Santa  Fe;  Albu- 
querque, November  22-24, 1915. 
New  York: 

Associated  Academic  Principals:  J.  Schuyler  Fox,  Pongfakeepeie;  Edward  P.  Smith,  North  Tona- 

wanda;  Syracuse,  December  27-29, 191& 
Association  of  Colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York:  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse;  Augustus  S.  Downing, 

Education  Buflding,  Albany;  Albany. 
Association  of  Medical  Inspectors  and  Physical  Educators  of  New  York  State:  Clinton  P.  McCord, 

Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York;  Rochester. 
Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  District  Superintendents:  Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York  Mills; 

Gertiude  £.  Hyde,  Moira;  Utlca. 
Classical  Association  of  New  York  State:  Mason  D.  Gray,  Rochester;  Joseph  P.  Behm,  Central  High 

School,  Syracuse;  Rochester,  November  22-24,  1916. 
Council  of  Elementary  School  Principals  and  Teachers:  James  A.  Shea,  Syracuse;  M.  Belle  WiUson, 

Silver  Creek;  Syracuse,  December,  1915. 
.New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Ernest  R.  Clark,  Rochester;  Charies  R.  Gaston, 

Richmond  HOI  High  School,  New  York;  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1915. 
New  York  State  Association  of  Teachers  and  Princfpids  of  Agriculture:  William  F.  H.  Breese,  Low- 

ville;  Elisha  W.  Thurston,  Cheauteaugay;  Syracuse,  Christmas  holidays,  1915. 
New  York  State  Councfl  of  City  School  Superintendents:  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  George  M. 

Elmendori,  Herkimer;  Ithaca,  faU,  1915. 
New  York  State  Modem  Language  Association:  Frank  C.  Barnes,  Union  University,  Schenectady; 

Arthur  G.  Host,  Troy  High  School,  Troy;  Rochester,  November  23, 1915. 
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New  York— Continued. 

New  York  State  Soienoe  Teachen'  Asso'datkni:  Bynn  O.  Bmgln,  Albany  High  Soliool,  Albany; 

Harry  A.  Carpenter,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Syracuse,  probably  December  29-81, 1016. 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Richard  A.  Searing,  North 

Tonawanda:  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1915. 
North  CaroUna: 

North  CaroUna  Association  of  City  Public  School  Superintendents:  A.  T.  Allen,  Salisbary;  Harry  P. 
Harding,  Charlotte;  Raleigh,  November  24-27, 1915. 

North  CaroUna  Khidergarten  Association:  Hattie  M.  Soott,  200  Haywood  St.,  AsfaeyiUe;  Ethel  Ray, 
85  Hillside  St.,  AsheviUe;  Raleigh,  November  25-26, 1915. 

North  Carolina  State  Sunday  School  Association:  J,  A.  Brown,  Chadboum;  J.  Walter  Long,  Greens- 
boro; SaUsbury,  October  12-14, 1915. 

North  CaroUna  Teachers'  Assembly:  Ifary  O.  Oraham,  Charlotte;  E.  E.  Sams,  Ralei^^  Raleigh, 
November  24-26, 1915. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Onunmar  Grade  Association:  Mrs.  Mamie  B.  TerreU,  Ralei^; 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Blalock,  Raleigh;  Raleigh,  Thanksgiving  boUdays,  1915. 
North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Assodation  of  English  Teachers:  Edna  M.  Twamley,  Grand  Forks;  Blanche  L.  True, 
Fargo  CoUege,  Fargo;  Grand  Forks,  November  3^,  1916,  with  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 

North  Dakota  Educational  Association:  A.  G.  Onuie,  Minot;  W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismarck;  Grand  Forks, 
November  3-6, 1915. 

North  Dakota  Teachers'  History  Assodation:  B.  G.  B.  Tl^,  Fttrgo;  Hasel  B.  Nielson,  Valley  City; 
Grand  Forks,  November,  1915. 

Ohio: 

Association  of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  E.  W.  E.  Sdiear,  Westerville;  H.  H.  Reigh- 
ley,  81  North  Terrace  St.,  Columbus;  Columbus,  probaoly  Aprfl  21-22, 1916. 

Ohio  Association  of  CoUege  Presidents  and  Deans:  Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Denison  University,  Gran- 
vDle;  Winona  Hughes,  Wooster  University,  Wooster;  Columbus,  April  20, 1916. 

Ohio  Assodation  of  English  Teachers:  Joseph  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State  University,  Cohimbus;  C.  E. 
Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati;  Columbus,  October,  1915. 

Ohio  College  Associatkm:  Miner  L.  Bates,  Hiram;  W.  G.  Leutner,  Adelbert  College,  Clevetend;  Cohim- 
bus, Aprfl  21-22, 1916. 

Ohio  Drawing  and  Manual  Tratadng  Association:  Susan  I.  Odlin,  Dayton;  Karl  S.  Bdander,  455 

West  6th  Ave.,  Columbus;  Cedar  Point,  June,  1916. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Wflmer 

C.  Harris,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Columbus,  October  21-23, 1915. 
Ohio  School  Improvement  Federation:  F.  A.  Derthick,  Mantua;  W.  N.  Beetham,  Bucyrus;  Columbus, 

Christmas  holidays,  1915. 

Ohio  Society  of  CoUege  Teachers  of  Education:  L.  F.  Anderson,  Columbus;  Alvin  J.  MiUer,  Wooster; 
Columbus,  Aprfl  21-22, 1915. 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Akron;  W.  E.  Eershner,  48  East  Long  St.,  Colum- 
bus; Columbus,  Christinas  holidajrs,  1915. 

Rural  Superintendents'  and  County  Examiners'  Association  of  Ohio:  A.  G.  Yawberg,  Berea;  C.  F. 
McFadden,  New  Berlin;  Columbus,  Christmas  hoUdays,  1915. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Coancfl  of  Teachers  of  English:  T.  H.  Brewer,  Norman;  F.  C.  Oakes,  Edmond;  Oklahoma 
City,  November  26, 1915. 

Oklahoma  Educational  Association:  R.  H.  Wflson,  Oklahoma  City;  Gladys  Whittet,  624  East  9th  St., 
Oklahoma  City;  Oklahoma  City,  November  25-27,  1915. 
Oregon: 

Oregon  CouncU  of  Teachers  of  English:  Arthur  P.  McKhiley,  Lincoln  High  Sdiool,  Porthnd;  Miss 

R.  B.  Parrott,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth;  Medford,  December,  1915. 
Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  Western  Division:  H.  H.  Herdman,  Portland;  W.  M.  Smith, 

Salem;  Medford,  December  27-29,  1916. 
Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association:  H.  H.  Balsh,  Altoona;  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster;  ^ 

Scranton,  December  28-30, 1915. 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors'  Association:  J.  Newton  Rhoads,  Reading;  D.  D.  Hammelbangh, 

121-123  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg. 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  Secretary,  M.  D.  CarroU,  Providence;  Providence,  October  « 
28-30, 1915. 
South  Carolina: 

Association  of  CoUeges  of  South  Carolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Woflord  CoUege,  Spartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  CaroUna  Association  of  Elementary  Schools:  Lottie  Ohiey,  Charleston;  Mrs.  John  Hargrave, 

Dflkn. 
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Booth  Carolina— Continued. 

South  Carolina  AMOoiaticm  of  Town  and  City  Superintendents  and  Principals:  W.  C.  Bynum,  George- 
town; L.  M.  Bauknight,  Latta;  Columbia,  Christmas  holidays,  1915. 
South  Carol  tna  School  Improvement  Association:  Mary  Eva  Hite,  Columbia;  Isadora  Williams, 

Liberty;  with  the  South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association. 
South  CaroUna  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  B.  S.  Wilkinson,  Orangeburg;  R.  £.  Brogdon, 

Cohmibia;  Orangeburg,  July  27, 1916. 
South  Carolina  State  Teaohera'  Assooiatioa:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Woflord  College,  Spartanburg;  R.  C. 
Burts,  Rock  HilL 
South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  EdneatloDal  Assoefettai;  W.  Fnnklln  Jones,  Vermilion;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen; 
Aberdeen,  November  22-24, 1915. 
Tennessee: 

Tennessee  History  Teachers'  Association:  St.  Oeorge  L.  Sioussat,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville; 

A.  Max  Souby,  Murfreesboro;  probably  Nashville  or  Memphis,  April,  1916. 
Tennessee  State  Public  School  OlBoers'  Association:  J.  B.  Cummings,  Trenton;  P.  L.  Hamed,  Clarks- 

ville;  NashviOe,  January  11, 1916. 
Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  S.  H.  Thompson,  Athens;  P.  L.  Hamed,  Clarksville;  Thanks- 

givhig  holidays,  1915. 
Texas: 

Conference  for  Education  in  Texas:  Pat  M.  Nefl,  Waco;  D.  T.  R.  Sampson,  Austtai. 

Texas  State  History  Teachers  Association:  A.  W.  Birdwell,  San  Marcos;  L.  F.  McKay,  Temple; 

Corpus  Christi,  November  26, 1915. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  E.  Blair,  Corsicana;  T.  D.  Brooks,  Hillsboro;  Corpus  Christi, 

November  25-27, 1915. 

Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  Howard  R.  Driggs,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City;  J.  Fred 
Anderson,  666  Conway  Court,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City,  December  20-22,  1915. 
Vermont: 

Vermont  Schoolmasters'  Chib:  Marttai  Benedict,  St.  Johnsbury;  £•  V.  Perkins,  Woodstod:;  Rutland, 

October  28-30,  1915,  with  the  Vermont  State  Teadiers'  Assodation. 
Vermont  State  Teaoh«rs'  Association:  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  St.  J(dmsbury;  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland; 

Rutland,  October  28-30,  1915. 
Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Qub:  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland;  Eliza  C.  Allen,  Lyndon  Center,  Rutland, 

October  26-29, 1915. 
Virghiia: 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Virginia:  J.  R.  L.  Johnson,  Franklin;  Brook  Smith, 
Hanq>den-Sidney;  Richmond,  November  24-26, 1915. 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  Henry  L.  Smith,  Lexington;  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University. 

Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  503  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond; 
J.  H.  Montgomery,  809  Chamber  of  Conuneroe,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November  23-27, 1915. 

School  Trustees  Association  of  Virginia:  £.  E.  Johnson,  Culpeper;  M.  F.  McGeher,  KeysvUle;  Rich- 
mond, Thanksgiving  holidays,  1915. 

Virginia  Engli^  Teachers'  Assodation:  J.  M.  Grafaiger,  Farmvllle;  Miss  E.  O.  Wiggins,  Lynchburg; 
Richmond,  November  26, 1915. 

Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  Algu  Woolfolk,  Richmond;  J.  H.  Binford,  Rifdmiond;  Rich- 
mond, November  23-26,  1915. 
Washington: 

Puget  Sound  English  Masters'  Club:  R.  M.  Garrett,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle;  E.  H. 

Butler,  Tacoma;  Seattle,  October  or  November,  1915. 
Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club:  W.  T.  Poag,  Tacoma;  Frank  Farrar,  6725  24th  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Seattle;  Tacoma,  November,  1915. 
Washington  Educational  Association:  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Pullman;  O.  C.  Whitney,  818  North  Adams 

St.,  Tacoma;  SeatUe,  October  27-30,  1915. 
West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont;  Mary  M.  Atkeeon,  Morgan- 
town;  Parkersburg,  October,  1915. 

West  Virginia  Education  Association:  J.  N.  Deahl,  Morgantown;  R.  W.  Thrush,  Keyser;  Clarksburg, 
June  22-24,  1916. 

West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  W.  Moss,  Kimball;  Henrietta  James,  Montgomery; 
Harpers  Ferry,  November  25-26,  1915. 
Wisconsin: 

Association  of  English  Teachers  of  Wisconsin:  George  Tetcr,  Madison;  J.  C.  Castleman,  Milwaukee; 

Milwaukee,  November,  1915. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  H.  Williams,  Plattcville;  Walter  W.  Hart, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  IJborius  Semmann,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee; 

Mrs.  Georgia  C.  Hyde,  415  North  Park  St.,  Madison;  Fond  du  Lac,  April  or  May,  1916. 
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Wisconsin— Ck)ntinu6d. 

Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Society:  George  W.  WlUlch,  Milwankee  Sobool  Board,  MOwankee; 

Edith  R.  Dunham,  628  Frederick  Ave.,  ICihraukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-«,  1915. 
Wisconsin  School  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Association:  Fred  Crawshaw,  University  of  Wlsoonsln, 

Madison;  LuoUe  W.  Reynolds,  206  North  Pinokney  St.,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  October,  1915. 
Wisconsin  Superintendents'  and  Supervising  Principals'  Association:  T.  J.  Jones,  621  71st  Ave., 

West  AUis;  H.  W.  Kircher,  DodgevUle;  probably  Milwaukee,  April  21-22, 1916. 
Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association:  B.  E.  Nelson,  Radne;  M.  A.  Bussewitr,  435  Kenwood  Boulevard, 

Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6,  1915. 
.Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association:  Maude  Dawes,  Dou^as;  May  Famflton,  883  South  Durbfai, 
Casper;  Basin,  January  4-7, 1916. 

3.— Cfty. 

Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English  of  New  York  City:  Charles  E.  Gaston,  Richmond  HOI, 

L.  I.;  WiUiam  P.  Wharton,  165  West  65th  St.;  September  26, 1915. 
Association  of  Women  Prfaidpals  of  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colbum,  8  West  103d  St.; 

Olive  M.  Jones,  424  Central  Park  West;  October  11, 1915. 
Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Dora  Williams,  Boston  Normal  School;  Margaret  A.  Nidiols,  68  Glendale  St., 

Dorchester;  September,  1915. 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Frederk;  W.  Mar,  PubUo  Sdiool  108;  Adele  Sondhelm,  Public  School 

106;  September  13, 1915. 

Buffalo  Public  School  League:  Mrs.  Bryant  G.  Glenny,  710  West  Ferry  St.;  Gleon  Edwards,  Iroquois 
Building. 

Chicago  Prhioipals'  Club:  J<dm  H.  Stube,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.;  William  Hedges,  5  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  4465  North  Kildare  Ave.;  Frances  E.  Harden,  1543 

Sherwfai  Ave.;  September  17, 1915. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Ellenore  C.  Bacfamann,  412  Putnam  Ave.;  AUoe  V.  Gnysi,  209  Longfellow 

Ave.;  October  5, 1916. 

Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  Edward  F.  Budmer,  Johns  H<q;>kin8  University;  Andrew  H.  Krug, 

Baltimore  City  CoUege;  probably  October  8, 1915. 
Elementary  Teachers'  Assodation  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Manister,  14  Mdvin  Ave.,  OatonsvUle;  Blandie 

Morgan,  1127  North  CaroUna  St.;  October  4, 1915. 
English  Teachers'  Journal  Club  of  Washhigton,  D.  C:  Sarah  E.  Sfanons,  Central  High  School;  Mary  R. 

Parkman,  Wilson  Normal  School;  October,  1915. 
Federatkn  of  Teadiers'  Associations  (New  York):  Theophihis  Jdmson,  17  3d  St.,  Woodside,  L.  I.;  Olive 

M.  Jones,  424  Central  Park  West;  September,  1915. 
High  Sdiool  Teachers'  Assodation  of  New  York  City:  Alexander  H.  Pugh,  Hlg^  Schod  of  Commerce; 

Anna  E.  Stanton,  400  Irving  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  October  2, 1915. 
Interboroug^  A^sodatton  of  Women  Teadiers:  Grace  C.  Stradum,  1115  Ooean  Ave.,  Brooklyn;  Ionian  I. 

Powers,  56  Macon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October,  1915. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Assoclatkm:  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Tindal,  Onnegys  Sdiod;  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Morris,  High 

School  for  Girls;  September  13, 1915. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Assodation:  Lois  Henthoime,  1006  Beasemer  Building;  Agnes  Roche,  1008  Bessemer 

Building;  September  7, 1915. 
Public  Education  Assodation  of  Philadelphia:  Franklin  N.  Brewer,  The  Wanamaker  Store;  Jane  R. 

Harper,  acting,  1015  Witherspoon  Building. 
Public  Educatkm  Assodation  of  the  (3ity  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  Howland,  37  Wall  St.;  Howard  W. 

Nudd,  8  West  40th  St.;  January,  1916. 
Public  Sdiod  Teadiers'  Assodation  (Baltimore):  Charles  J.  Koch,  2915  East  Balthnore  St.;  Minnie 

Dangherty,  North  and  Park  Ave.;  October  11, 1915. 
Public  School  Teachers  Association  of  Providence,  R.  I.:  Mary  C.  Greene,  43  Irving  Ave.;  Mary  C. 

Dunn,  127  Vinton  St. 

Schoolmen's  (31ub  of  Philadelphia:  Oscar  Gerson,  7739  Norwood  St.;  Charles  Buckley,  6126  Nassau  Road; 
September  11, 1915. 

Teachers'  Councfl  (New  York  City):  Magnus  Gross,  Public  School  6;  Mamie  Fay,  25  Burling  Ave.,  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.;  September  10, 1915. 

XXIX. — Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  D.  Howells,  130  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
V.  Johnson,  7  West  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  17, 1915. 

Amerkan  Academy  of  Medicfaie:  Woods  Hutchinson,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary  not  yet  determined, 
address  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Easton,  Pa.;  Detroit,  Mich. 
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American  Academy  of  Political  aod  Sodal  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  PennBylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
AprO,  1916. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scieooe:  William  W.  Campbell,  Mount  Hamilton,  CaL; 
L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  InsUtation,  Washington,  D.  C;  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27, 1915,  to 
January  1, 1910. 

American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  InEant  Mortality:  S.M.Hamill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Balthnore,  Md.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  10-12, 1915. 
American  Association  of  Museums:  Oliver  C.  Fanington,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  111.; 

Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  about  May  15, 1910. 
American  Chemical  Society:  Charles  H.  Herty,  Chapel  HUl,  N.  C;  Charles  L.  Parsons,  Box  506,  Washfaig- 

ton,  D.  C;  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  31  to  September  2, 1915. 
American  Civic  Association:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Richard  B.  Watrous,  914  Union 

Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  probably  December,  1915. 
American  Economic  Association:  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  AUyn  A.  Young, 

ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31, 1915. 
American  Geographical  Society:  Archer  M.  Hunthigton,  15  West  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Archibald 

D.  Rossell,  Broadway  and  156th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Historical  Association:  H.  Morse  Stephens,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  W.  G. 

Leland,  1140  Woodward  Buildhig,  Washington,  D.  C:  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31, 1915. 
American  Library  Association:  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  George  B.  Utley, 

78  East  Washington  St,  Chicago,  HI. 
American  Mathematical  Society:  E.  W.  Brown,  116  Everit  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  F.  N.  Cole,  501  West 

Ueth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Philological  Association:  Edward  P.  Morris,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Frank  G. 

Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N .  Y. ;  Princeton,  N .  J.,  December  28-30,  1915 . 
American  Philosophical  Association:  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  E.  G. 

Spanlding,  Princeton  University,  Frinoeton,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December,  1915. 
American  Philosophical  Society:  W.  W.  Keen,  104  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  I.  Mhiis  Hays,  104 
,   South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  AprU,  1916. 

American  Political  Science  Association:  Ernst  Freund,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31, 1915. 

American  Psychological  Association:  JohnB.  Watson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Robert 
M.  Ogden,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Chicago,  HI.,  December  28-30, 1915. 

American  Sodal  Hygiene  Association:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Roland 
Park,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1915. 

American  Social  Science  Association. 

American  Society  for  Thrift:  8.  W.  Straos,  6  North  Claric  St,  Chicago,  ID.;  Henry  R.  Daniel,  6  North 
Clark  St.,  ClUcago,  HI. 

American  Sociological  Society:  E.  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Scott  E.  W.  Bed- 
ford, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28, 1915. 

American  Statistical  Association:  E.  Dana  Durand,  University  of  Mhmesota,  Mfameapolis,  Minn.;  Carroll 
W.  Doten,  491  Boylston  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Botanical  Society  of  America:  J.  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  H.  H.  Bartlett,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C;  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27-31, 1915. 

Child  Conservation  League  of  America:  Winfleld  S.  Hall,  2431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI.;  Mrs. 
May  E.  Hoss,  818  West  Washington  St,  Chicago,  HI.:  Chicago,  HI.,  March  15, 1916. 

Geological  Society  of  America:  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  Toronto,  Canada;  Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-31, 1915. 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America:  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
William  G.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Masa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28-30,  1915. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences:  William  H.  Welch,  807  St  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Arthur  L.  Day, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  15-17, 1915. 

National  Civfc  Federation:  Seth  Low,  Metrcypolitan  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Metro- 
politan Tower,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction:  F.  H.  Gavisk,  126  West  Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  m.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  spring,  1916. 

National  Forward  to  Land  League:  W.  J.  Hoggson,  7  Bast  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Haviland  H. 
Lund,  Hotel  Albert,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  10, 1915. 

National  Geographic  Society:  O.  H.  Tittmann,  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.C.;  Gilbert 
H.  Grosvenor,  National  Geographic  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 
1916. 

National  Institnta  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Edwhi  H.  Blashfleld,  48  West  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ripley 

Hitchcock,  34  Grameroy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  18-19, 1915. 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 

National  Municipal  League:  William  D.  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  703  North  Amer- 
ican Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dayton,  Ohio,  November  17-19, 1915. 

Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States:  Henry  White,  Mills  Bufldhig,  15  Broad  St,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Harry  E.  Bard,  Mills  Building,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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XXX. — State  Fbobrations  op  Women's  Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (national  organization)  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Austin,  Tex.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley, 
508  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  manager  bureau  of  information,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


Name. 


Preddeat. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California.  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

niinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

ir^wgfts  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

NevlMla  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jeney  

New  Mexico  

New  Yoik  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 
Ohio  


Mrs.  L.  J.  Haley,  Chestnut 

Hill,  Birmingnam. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Ross,  1219  N. 

Central  Ave.,  Phoenix. 
Ifrs.  John  Ike  Moore,  Helena. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  238  San 
Jose  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Walter  Raymond  Gar- 
retsoQ,  Hotel  Hesse,  Den- 
ver. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Bolton,  61 
Division  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ray  Heydrick,  BridgeviUe. . 

Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood,  311  K. 
Capitol  St.,  Washington. 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Jennings.  1845 
Main  St.,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  Fitipatrick, 
Thomasville. 

Mrs.  John  P.  VoUmer, 
LewisUm. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Zimmer- 
man, 713  N.  Central  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Vida  I^wsom,  814  Frank- 
lin St.,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Whitiey, 
728 1st  St.,  Webster  City. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Miller,  Council 
Grove. 

Mrs.  Morris  Bartlett,  Law- 

renceburg. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Wilkinson,  624 

Egan  St.,  Shreveport. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Abbott,  Baco  

Mrs.    Francis  Sanderson, 

Piedmont  Ave.,  Wal- 

brook. 

Mrs.  George  Winslow  Per- 
kins, 31  Crawford  St, 
Grove  Hall,  Boston. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Ashbaugh,  43 
Boston  Blvd.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Atwood,  St. 
Cloud. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Price,  Magnolia. . . 

Mrs.  William  R.  Chiwis, 
4232  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis. 

Mrs.  £.  L.  Houston,  Boee- 
man. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Peterson,  1217 

9th  St.,  Aurora. 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Squires,  Las 

Mrsf^'ederlck  J.  Shepard, 
East  Deny. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stockton, 
Ridgewood. 

Mrs.  Rupert  IT.  Asplund, 
144  Marcy  St^  Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  HUdreth, 
752  Comstock  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle, 

Davidson. 
Minnie  Jean  Nielson,  Valley 

City. 

Anna  B.  Johnson.  400  E. 
High  St.,  Springdeld. 


Mrs.  F.  B.  Clark.  2026  S. 

10th  AvOm  Birmingham. 
Lucy  T.  Ellis,  362  N.  3d 

Ave.,  Phoenix. 
Mrs.  M.  Neely,  Helena  


Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton,  819  14th 

St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  TeUer,  1248  York 

St.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Curtiss,  119  Liv- 
ingston St^  New  Haven. 

Mrs.  C.  Leca  Cannon, 
BridgevUle. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stokes,  The 
Portner,  Washington. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Mtaiiom,  1S25 
Wahiut  St.,  Jacksonville. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Merry,  Pelham. . . 

Mrs.  Geofge  A.  Day»  Lewis- 
ton. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Pahner,  1110  S. 
4th  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs:  Ella  M.  Myers,  421  E. 
Market  St.,  Crawfords- 
viUe. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Snider,  1016 
Tremont  Ave.,  Davenport. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Eenwell,  Council 
Grove. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler,  Hop- 

kinsviUe. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  654 

Egan  St.,  Shreveport. 
Mary  A.  Bradbury,  Saco — 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Emmart,  817  N. 

Fremont  St.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Lane,  7 
WoUaston  Road,  Auburn- 
dale. 

Mrs.  Homer  C.  Blair,  600  E. 

Erie  St.,  Albion. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Whitney,  St. 

Cloud. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Reid,  Magnolia. . 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Littlefleld,  War- 
wick Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  F.  I.  Powers,  Boseman. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Long,  Madison... 

Mrs.  Roy  W.  Martin,  Las 


Mabel  C.  Berry,  East  Derry.. 

Mrs.  Brice  CoUard,  29  Mon- 
ticello  Ave^. Jersey  City. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Pailcer.  119 
Manhattan  Ave.,  Santa  Fe, 

Mrs.  Merwin  W.  Lay,  1003 
Walnut  Ave.,  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Stover,  1813 
Princess  St.,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Featherstone, 
Valley  City. 

Mrs.  Earl  8.  Davis,  Clinton- 
viUe. 


Selma,  November,  1915. 

Tucson,  January,  1916. 

Little  Rock,  Oct.  26-28, 
1915. 

Colorado  Springs,  Sept. 
28  to  Oct.  1,  Mli. 

Derby,  May,  1916. 

WUmtagton,  May,  1916. 


De  Land,  Nov.  16-19, 
1915. 

Savannah,  Oct.  26-29, 
1915. 


Rockford,    Nov.  9-12, 
1915.  , 

TndianapoliB,  Oct.  26-29, 
1915. 


Baltimore,  Apr.  26-27, 
1916. 

June,  1916. 


Lansing,  October,  1915. 

Duluth,  Sept  29-24, 1915. 

McComb  City,  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 


Helena,  June,  1916. 


Yerington,  October, 
1915. 


Portales,  October,  1915. 
Syracuse,  Nov.  9, 1915. 

High  Potot,  May,  1916. 
Minot,  Oct.  12, 1915. 
Toledo,  Oct.  18-22, 1915. 
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Name. 


01 

Oregon  

pennsyl-vania.. 
Rhode  Island.., 

South  Carolina. 
Sooth  Dakota. . 

Tenneane  

Texas  

Utah  

Vennont  

Viiginla  

Wadilngton.... 
West  Vlisinla.. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


President. 


Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hume.  501 
W.  Central  Blvd.,  Ana- 
darko. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans,  15 
Keeler  Apts.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  Titus- 
vOle. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Con^don, 
455  Cranston  St.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen.  ''Edge- 
water,"  Spartanbuig. 

Mrs.  Zfliah  E.  Wilson,  State 
Normal,  Aberdeen. 

Mrs.  Oeoige  W.  Denney,  504 
Randolph  St^  Knoxville. 

Mrs.  Cenry  B.  FaU,  43 
Savoy  St..  Houston. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Corfman,  355  E. 
First  North  St.,  Provo. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Smith,  White 
River  Junction. 

Helen  Norrls  Cumming.  606 
Cameron  St.,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Solon  Shedd,  Pullman. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Huntington. 

Mrs.  D.  O.  Kinsman,  White- 
water. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Morton,  319  W. 
26th  St.,  Cheyenne. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  H.  Coulter  Todd,  901 
W.  18th  St.,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Mrs.  Saidie  Oir-Dunbar, 
7118  63d  Ave.  SE.,  Port- 
land. 

Mrs.  William  Leverett,  1683 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Oeonre  R.  Thurber,  44 
Halsey  St.,  Providence. 

Mis.  J.  E.  EUerbe,  Marlon. . 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Qunder- 

son.  Vermilion. 
Mrs.  T.  P.  MOler,  Knoxville. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Corbett,  Chene- 

vert  St,  Houston. 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Callaway,  Provo. . 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler, 
White  River  Junction. 


Mrs.  Ira  D.  Cardiff,  302  Oak 
St.,  Pullman. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Corbly,  Marshall 
College,  Huntington. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Shelton,  Rhine- 
lander. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Carley,  2401  Pio- 
neer Ave.,  Cheyenne. 


Meeting. 


OreenvUle,  June,  1916. 

Anderson,  spring  of  1916. 

Flandrean,  Oct.  5-7,1915. 

Chattanooga,  May,  1916. 

Brownwood,    Nov.  9, 
1915. 

Ogden,  October,  1915. 
June,  1916. 
May,  1916. 


Fairmont,   Oct.  19-23, 
1915. 

La  Crosse,  Oct.  6-8,1915. 
Oreybull,  Oct.  6-8, 1915. 


XXXI. — ^Mothers'  Congresses. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers*  and  Parent-Teacher  Association 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  A. 
Bimey,  910  Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  annual  convention 
will  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  April,  1916. 

BRANCHES. 


Name. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Meeting. 


Alabama  

Arisona  

Calilbmia.  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Florida  , 

Georgia  , 

Idaho  

niinob  

Indiana  

Iowa  


Mrs.  B.  F.  Hardeman.  404 
Washington  Ave.,  M<mt- 
gomery. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  RoweU.  3156  Col- 
lege Ave..  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Fred  Dick,  2755  W.  32d 
Ave^Denver. 

Mrs.  w.  H.  Dresser,  Hart- 
ford. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Marshall,  MU- 
ford. 

Mrs.  G.  8.  Rafter,  3105  16th 
St.  NW. 

W.  N.  Sheats.  State  super- 
intendent, Tallahassee.^ 

Mrs.  J,  W.  Rowlett,  186  E. 
Pine  St.,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  McFadden, 
Anwrock. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy,  254 
Ashland  Ave.,  River  For- 
est. 

Mrs.  P.  Zoerdier,  68  Whit- 
tier  PI.,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Ruste,  Charles 
City. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Hodges,  629 
Monroe  St.,  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Washburn,  741 
W.  Pierce,  Phoenix. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Eschbaoher.  1 

Greenbank  A  ve. ,  Piedmont. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Downing,  1083 

Niagara  St.,  Denver. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Brinton  Chandler, 

New  Britain. 
Mrs.  James  Aron,  Dover  

Mrs.  C.  V.  Bumside,  1418 
Newton  St.  NE. 


Lottie  Barnes,  Columbus  

Mrs.  LuoyB.Morton,Sunny- 
side. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  MueUer,  317  S. 
Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

Mrs.  W.  Carpenter,  946  West 
Drive,  WWinili  PI.,  In- 
dianapolis. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  DooUttle,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

1  Organiser. 


Ozark  or  Birmingham. 
March  or  April,  1916. 

Phoenix,  February,  1916. 

May,  1916. 

Denver,  November  6, 
1915. 

New  Britabi,  April,  1916. 

Harrington,  November, 
19167 

R^ei^    Hotel,  April, 


Augusta,  March,  1916. 


Cairo.  Last  week  of 
March  or  first  week  of 
AprU. 

Indianapolis,  March, 
1916. 

Des  Moines,  Nov.  4-^5, 
1915. 
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BRANCHES— Continued. 


Name. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Meetintr. 


Maryland  

Massachusetts... 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Mrs.  S.  M.  Williams.  10th 
and  Sanford  Ave.,  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  Edward  Robinson, 
Albion  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  HigRins,  228 
West  St.,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McBride,  1372 
Washington  Ave.,  Spring- 
field. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Brockway,  301 

Granite  Ave.,  Butte. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Moore,  Laoonia. 

Mrs.  W.  Bechtel,  Haddon- 
fleld. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wilson,  Al- 
buquerque. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Holland,  116 
Hodge  St.,Buffak>. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hutt,  Raleigh... 

Dr.  Rudolph  Acher,  Valley 
City. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  SmHh,  1206  E. 
86th  St.,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Aristene  Felts.  282 
Bancroft  Ave.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Oeo.  K.  Johnson,  Liang- 
home. 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Bartlett,  Edge- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Woods,  Marion  ^ 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Scallin,  MltoheU. . 

Mrs.  Eugene  Crutcher.  817 
LlscheyAve.,  Nashville. 

Mis.  J.  W.  McAllister,  123 
Slocum  Place,  San  An- 
tonio. 

Mrs.  John  £.  Dooley,  506 
East  S.  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Harman, 
Rutland. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Be^,  Olympia. . 

Mrs.  E.  Hammett,  423  Ni- 
agara St.^heboygan. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Hamilton,  Orey- 
hull. 


Mrs.  James  Cooper  King, 
Wichita. 


Mr8.E.C.  Mason,  Bedlbrd... 

Mrs.  Q.  W.  Rabies,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Farrington,  801 
E.  Wahiut  St.,  Siffing- 
fleld. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Winans,  Liv- 
ingston. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Smith,  Avery 
Ct.,  Laconia. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Leeds,  ChaUonte 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 


Mrs.  B.  S.  Cushman,  306  Elm 
St..  Ithaca.  i 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  Raleigh  . . 


Mrs.  Carl  B.  Palmer,  North 

Kingsville. 
Mrs.  Linian  Newton,  290  E. 

53d  St^  Portland. 
Miss  M.  8.  Qarrett.  Belmont 

Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Clapp,  80  Oriole 

Ave.,  Providence. 


Mrs.  W.  S.  HiU.  MitcheU. . . . 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Murray,  1001 
Meridian  St.,  NashvUle. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Worley,  Oen.  De- 
livery, San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Dart,  583  E.  2d 
So.  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  H.  Coan,  82  Church 

St.,  Rutland. 
Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Funk,  Olympia 

Miss  E.  Marshall,  40  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  Milwaukee. 


Wichita,  Aprfl,  1016. 

Qutocy,  Oct.  28-30,  1915. 
Columbus,  AprU,  1016. 
Columbia,  April,  1916. 

Helena,  spring,  1916. 
May,  1016. 

Trenton,  Nov.  12-13,1915. 

Pougikeepsie,  Oct.  5-8, 
Raleis^. 

Canton,  Oct.  7-9, 1916. 

Conranis,  Oct.  20-38,1915. 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  27-29, 
1915. 

Providence,  March,  1916. 

Bristol,  February,  1916. 
Dallw,  Oct.  26-28, 1915. 


October,  1916. 

Centralia,  April  or  May, 
1916. 

Madison,    Apr.  . 

(Tentative.) 
Oreyhull,  Nov.  5, 1916. 


I  Organizer. 

XXXII.— Educational  Periodicals. 

List  of  American  educational  periodicals  currently  received  by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education, 

[List  of  abbreviations:  bm.— bimonthly;  m.— monthly;  q.— quarterly;  sm.— semimonthly:  w.— weekly.) 

Alabama.  8e€  Educational  Exchange. 
American  Education.  Albany.  10  nos. 
American  Educational  Review.  Chicago,  m. 
American  Open  Air  School  Journal.  Philadelphia,  m. 
American  Oxonian.  Madison  (Wis.),  q. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.  Springfield  ( Mass. ).  9  nos. 

American  Primary  Teacher.  Boston.  10  nos. 

American  School.  Milwaukee,  m. 

American  School  Board  Journal.  Milwaukee,  m. 

American  Schoolmaster.  Ypsilanti  (Mich.).  10  nos. 

American  Teacher.  New  York.  10  nos. 

Arizona  Teacher.   Phoenix.   10  nos. 

Arkansas  Teacher.  Conway.   10  nos. 
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Aasodate  Teachflr.  Pierre  (S.  Dak.)-  m. 
Atlantic  Educational  Journal.  Baltimore.  10  nos. 
Better  Schools.  PainesyiUe  (Ohio),  m. 
Boston  Teachers  News-Letter.  Boston.  10  nos. 

Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  Lancaster  (Pa  ).  10  nos.  * 
Business  Educator.  Columbus  (Ohio).  10  nos. 

California.  See  Sierra  Educational  News;  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Catholic  Educational  Review.  Washington,  D.  G.  10  nos. 

Catholic  School  Journal.  Milwaukee.  10  nos. 

C^d-WeU^  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  m. 

Christian  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  m. 

Christian  Student.  New  York.  q. 

Colorado.  i9ee  Colorado  School  Journal;  Public  Schools. 

Colorado  School  Journal.  Denver.  10  nos. 

Common  Ground.  Massachusetts  Teachers  Federation,  Reading.  3  nos. 

District  of  Columbia.  See  Catholic  Educational  Review;  Christian  Education;  Freedom  for  the  Child; 

Volta  Review. 
Education.  Boston.  10  nos. 
Education  Bulletin.  Trenton.  10  nos. 

Educatianal  Administration  and  Supervision.  Baltimore.  10  nos. 

Educational  Bi-Monthly.  Chicago,  bm.  except  August. 

Educatianal  Exchange.  Birminc^iam  (Ala.),  m. 

Educational  Foundations.  New  York.  10  nos. 

Educational  Monthly.  Athens  (Oa.).  m. 

Educational  Outlook.  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.),  q. 

Eduoatioiial  Review.  New  York.  10  nos. 

Educator-Journal.  Indianapolis,  m. 

Elemsntary  School  Journal.  Chicago.  10  nos. 

English  Journal.  Chicago.  10  nos. 

FederatioQ  Herald.  Chk»go.  q. 

Florida  School  Ezp<»Mnt.  Tallahassee.  10  nos. 

Freedom  for  the  Child.  Washington,  D.  C.  q. 

Georgia.  Su  Educational  Monthly;  High  School  QnarMy;  School  and  Home. 
Hawaii  Educational  Review.  Honolulu.  10  nos. 
High  School  Quarterly.  Athens  (Ga.).  q. 
History  Teacher's  Magazine.  Philadelphia.  10  nos. 

nUnois.  See  American  Educational  Review;  Edocatiooal  Bi-Monthly;  Elemeiitary  School  Journal; 
English  Journal;  Federation  Herald;  Hlinois  Teacher;  Journal  of  the  AasociatioQ  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
ne;  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education;  Nature-Study  Review;  Practical  School  Journal; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speaking;  Religious  Education;  Rural  School  Teacher;  School  and  Home 
Education;  School  Century;  School  News  and  PractkAl  Educator;  Sofaool  Rerlew;  School  Science 
and  Mathematics. 

Hlinois  Teacher.  Urbana.  m. 

Immigrants  in  America  Review.  New  York.  q. 

Indiana.  See  Educator-Journal;  Teacher's  Journal. 

Industrial-Arts  Magazine.  Milwaukee,  m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.  Missoula  (Mont.).  10  nos. 

Iowa.  See  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 

Journal  of  Education.  Boston,  w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  Baltimore.  10  nos. 

Journal  of  Geography.  Madison  (Wis.)  10  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Eocmomics.  Baltimore,  m. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alunms.  (Chicago,  q. 

Eiinsas.  See  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching;  Western  School  Journal. 

Kansas  Teacher.  Emporia,  m. 

Kentucky.  Su  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Southern  School  Journal;  Southern  Teacher. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.  Lexington,  q. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine.  Manistee  (Mich.).  10  nos. 

Kindergarten  Review.  Springfield  (Mass.).  10  nos. 

Louisiana.  Su  Louisiana  School  Work;  Teachers  Forum. 

Louisiana  School  Work.  Baton  Rouge.  10  nos. 

MoEvoy  Magazine.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.).  q. 

Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education.  Peoria  (HI.),  m. 

Maryland.  Su  Atlantk:  Educatianal  Journal;  Educational  AdmMistration  and  Supervision;  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Massachusetts.  Su  American  Phyafcal  Education  Review ;  American  Primary  Teacher;  Boston  Teachers 
News-Letter;  Common  Ground;  Education;  Journal  of  Education;  Kindergarten  Review;  Peda* 
gogical  Seminary;  Popular  Educator;  Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine. 
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Mathematics  Teacher.  Lancaster  (Pa.),  q. 

Michigan.  See  American  Schoolmaster;  Kindergarten-Primary  Magatine;  Moderator-Topios. 
Middle-West  School  Review.  Omaha  (Nebr.).  m. 
Midland  Schools.  Des  Moines.  10  nos. 
Mind  and  Body.  Milwaukee,  m. 

Minnesota.  See  School  Education;  Southern  Minnesota  Educator. 
Mississippi  Educational  Advance.  Jackson.  10  nos. 

Missouri.  Su  Educational  Outlook;  Missouri  School  Journal;  Rural  School  Messnger. 

Missouri  School  Journal.  Jefferson  City.  m. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing  (Mich.),  w.  except  July  and  August. 

Montana.  See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Nature-Study  Review.  (Chicago.  0  nos. 

Nebraska.  See  Middle-West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Educational  Bulletin;  Nebraska  Teacher. 
Nebraska  Educational  Bulletin.  Lincoln,  q. 
Nebraska  Teacher.  Lincoln,  m. 
Nevada  School  Journal.  Carson.  10  nos. 

New  Jersey.  Set  Education  Bulletin;  School  News;  Training  School  Bulletin. 
New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.  Santa  Fe.  10  nos. 

New  York.  Set  American  Education;  American  Teacher;  Christian  Student;  Educational  FoundaUons; 
Educational  Review;  Immigrants  in  America  Review;  McEvoy  Maga£ine;  Normal  Instroctor  and 
Primary  Plans;  Physical  Training;  Playground;  School;  School  and  Society;  School  Bulletin;  Story- 
tellers' Magasine;  Teachers  College  Record;  Teachers'  Magazhie;  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded; 
Vocationist. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.  DansvlUe  (N.  Y.).  10  nos. 
North  Carolina  Education.  Raleigh.  10  nos. 
North  (Carolina  High  School  Bulletin.  Chapel  Hill.  q. 
Northwest  Journal  of  Education.  Seattle.  10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Better  Schools;  Business  Educator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  Teacher;  Rural  Edu- 
cator. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  (Columbus,  m. 
Ohio  Teacher.  Columbus,  m. 

Oklahoma  Home  and  School  Herald.  Oklahoma  City.  10  nos. 

Oklahoma  Journal  of  Education.  Oklahoma  City.  w.  except  July  and  August. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.  Salem.  10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.  Worcester  (Mass.).  q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  American  Open  Air  Sdiool  Journal;  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education;  Chlld-WelilAre  Magazine;  History  Teacher's  Magazine;  Mathematira  Teacher; 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin;  Psychological  Clinic;  School  Progress; 
Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Lancaster,  m. 

Philippine  Craftsman.  Manila.  9  nos. 

Philippine  Education.  Manila.  10  nos. 

Physical  Training.  New  York.  10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.   Pitteburgfa.  10  nos. 

Playground.  New  York.  m. 

Popular  Educator.  Boston.  10  nos. 

Practical  School  Journal.  Litchfield  (HI.).  10  nos. 

Primary  Education.  Boston.  10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.  Nashville.  10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.  Philadelphia.  9  nos. 

Public  Schools.  Denver.  10  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Public  Speaking.  Chioap).  q. 

Religious  Education.  Chicago,  bm. 

Rural  Educator.  Columbus  (Ohio),  m. 

Rural  School  Messenger.  KirksviUe  (Mo.),  m. 

Rural  School  Teacher.  Chicago.  10  nos. 

School.  New  York.  w.  except  August. 

School  and  Home.  Atlanta  (Oa.).  m. 

School  and  Home  Education.   Bloomington  (HI.).  10  nos. 

School  and  Society.  Garriiion-on-nudson  (N.  Y.).  w. 

School  Arts  Magazine.  Boston.  10  nos. 

School  Bulletin.  Syracuse  (N.  Y.).  "  m. 

School  Century.  Oak  Park  (111.).  10  nos. 

School  Education.  Minneapolis.  9  nos. 

School  Music.  Keokuk  (Iowa),  bm.  except  July. 

School  News.  New  Egypt  (N.  J.).  10  nos. 
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School  News  and  Praotkal  Educator.  TaylorvlUe  (Dl.).  linos 
School  Progress.  Philadelphia,  m. 
School  Review.  Chicago.  lOnos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.  Moimt  Morris  (m.).  9nos. 

Sierra  Edncational  News.  San  Francisco,  m. 

South  CaroUna.  5ee  Southern  School  News. 

South  Dakota.  8u  Associate  Teacher;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.  Mitdiell.  lOnos. 

Southern  Educational  News.  Dallas  (Tex.),  m. 

Southern  Minnesota  Educator.  Fairmont,  m. 

Southern  School  Journal.  Lexington  (Ky.).  m. 

Southern  School  News.  Columbia  (S.  C).  9  nos. 

Southern  Teacher.  Grayson  (Ky.).  m. 

Southern  Woricman.  Hampton  (Va.).  m. 

Storytellers'  Magasine.  New  York.  m. 

Teacher.  Philadelphia.  10  nos. 

Teachers  College  Record.  New  York.  bm.  except  July. 

Teachers  Forum.  New  Orleans.  9  nos. 

Teacher's  Journal.  Marion  (Ind.).  m. 

Teachers'  Magazine.  New  York.  10  nos. 

Teacher's  Monographs.  New  York.  m. 

Teaching.  Emporia  (Kans.).  sm. 

Tennessee.  See  Progressive  Teacher. 

Texas.  See  Southern  Educational  News;  Texas  School  JoomaL 

Texas  School  Journal.  Dallas.  10  nos. 

Trahiing  School  Bulletin.  Vineland  (N.  J.}.  10  nos. 

Ungraded.  New  York.  9  nos. 

Utah  Educational  Review.  Salt  Lake  City.  10  nos. 

Virginia.  8u  Southern  Workman;  Virgtaiia  Journal  of  Education;  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Quarterly. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Education.  Richmond.  10  nos. 

Virginia  State  Teachers' Quarterly.  Richmond,  q. 

Vocationist.  Oswego  (N.  Y.).  q. 

Volta  Review.  Washhigtony  D.  C.  m. 

Washington.  See  Northwest  Journal  of  Education. 

West  Virgtaiia  School  Journal  and  Educator.  Charleston,  m. 

Western  Journal  of  Education.  San  Francisco,  m. 

Western  School  Journal.  Topeka.  m. 

Western  Teacher.  Milwaukee.  10  nos. 

Wisconsin.  Su  American  Oxonian;  American  School;  American  School  Board  Journal:  Catholic  School 
Journal;  Industrial-Arts  Magazine;  Journal  of  Geography;  Mind  and  Body;  Western  Teacher;  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  Madison.  10  nos. 

Wyoming  School  Journal.  Laramie.  10  nos. 

XXXIV. — Foreign  Countries — Chief  Officer  of  Education,  1914-15. 


Countries. 


EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria  , 

Hungary  (includtaig  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia). 

B^^m  , 

Denmark  

France  

German  Empire: 

Prussia  (Kingdom)  

Bavaria  (Kingdom)  , 

Saxony  (Kingdom)  , 

Wurttemberg  (Kingdom)  , 

Baden  (Grand  Duchy)  

Hesse  (Grand  Duchy)  , 


Cities. 


Vienna  

Budapest... 

Brussels  

Sophia  , 

Ck)penhagen. 

Paris  

Berlin  , 

Munich. . ... 

Dresden  

Stuttgart. . . 
Karlsruhe... 

Darmstadt. . 


Chief  officers  of  education. 


Minister  of  instruction. 

Minister  of  education  and  public 

worship. 
Minister  of  science  and  arts. 
Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Minister  of  public  instruction  and 

ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Minister  of  public  instruction  and 

fine  arts. 

Mtaiister  of  ecclesiastical  and  edu- 
cational affairs. 
Minister  of  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 
Do. 

Minister  of  worship  and  public 

instruction. 
President  of  department  of  schools. 
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Countries. 


Cities. 


Chief  officers  of  education. 


EUBOPK— continued . 

German  Empire— Continued. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (Grand  Duchy). 
Saxe-Weimer  (Grand  Duchy)  


Mecldenburg-Strelitx  (Grsnd  Duchy). 

Oldenburg  (Grand  Duchy)  

Brunswick  (Duchy)  

Saxe-Melnlngen  (Duchy)  


Saze-Altenburg  (Duchy)  

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (Duchy). 


Rostock.. 
Weimar.. 


Neu-Strelltz.. 
Oldenburg... 
Brunswick... 
Meiningen. . . 


Altenburg. 

Coburg  


Anhalt  (Duchy)  

Schwartburg-Sondershausen  (Principal- 
ity). 

Schwarsburg-Rudolstadt  (Principality). 

Waldeck  (Principality)  

Reuss,  senior  line  (Principality)  

Reuss,  junior  line  (Principality)  


Schaumburg-Lfppe  (Principality).. 

Lippe  (Principality)  

LulwJk  (Free  City)  


Dessau  

Sondershausen. 


Rudolstadt. 

Arolsen  

Greir  

Gera  


Buokeburg. . 
Detmold.... 


Bremen  (Free  City).. 


Hamburg  ( Free  City)  

Alsace-Lorraine  (Imperial  Territory). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  


Ireland. . 

Greece  

Italy  

Malta  

Netherlands. 
Norway  


London  

Edinburgh. , 

DubUn  


Athens  

Rome  

Valletta  

The  Hague.. 
Christlania. . 


Roumania. 

Russia  

Servia  

Spain  


Sweden  

Switserland. 


Bucharest.. 
Petrograd.. 
Belgrade... 
Ifeidrid.... 


Stockholm. 


China  

India: 

British  Provinces. 


Peking.. 


Ajmer-Merwara  

Assam  

Bihar  and  Orissa  

BengaL  

Bombay  

Burma  

Central  Provinces  and  Berar. 

Madras  

Northwest  Frontier  Province 

Punjab  

United  Provinces  

Baroda  (native  State)  

Mysore  (native  State)  

Ceylon  

Japan  


Aimer  

Shfllong  

Patna  

Calcutta  

Bombay  , 

Rangoon  

Nagpur  , 

Madras  , 

Peshawar  

Liahore  

Allahabad  

Baroda  

Bangalore  

Colombo  

Tokyo  

I  Address  for  separate  cantons,  chief  officer  of  publlo  instruction  (at  the  capital  of  the  canton). 

t  The  chief  officer  of  educatton  in  each  of  the  S  provtooes  bears  the  title  commissioner  of  education. 


Minister  of  justice. 

Chief  of  department  of  worship  and 
instruction. 

Minister  of  justice,  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  Instructton. 

Chief  of  department  of  justice,  wor- 
ship, and  instruction. 

President  of  commission  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Chief  of  denartment  of  justice,  wor- 
ship, ana  instruction. 

Director  general  of  schools. 

President  of  department  of  wor- 
shte  and  public  instruction. 

PresBent  or  department  of  Instruo- 
tkm. 

]  Chief  of  department  of  worship  and 
j  instruction. 

President  of  consistory. 
Inspector  general  of  schools. 
President  of  department  of  wor 

ship  and  instruction. 
President  of  consistory. 
Head  of  the  consistory. 
(Airman  senate  committee  on 

public  instruction. 
President  of  oommisskm  of  worship 

and  instruction. 
Do. 

Director  general  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

President  of  board  of  education. 

Secretary  of  the  oommittee  of  coun- 
cil cm  education. 

Commissioners  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Minister  of  public  instmotkm. 
Do. 

Director  of  public  instructk>n. 
Minister  of  Interior. 
Minister  of  public  instruction  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Do. 

Minister  of  pabUo  instruction. 
Do. 

Minister  of  public  instruction  and 

fine  arts. 
Minister  of  public  Instructton  and 

ecclesiastical  affairs. 
No  federal  oflloer  of  edncation.i 


Minister  of  education.> 

Secretary,  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

Director  of  publlo  instructkm. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Minister  of  education. 
Inspector  general  of  education. 
Director  or  public  instruction. 
Mhiister  of  public  instructkm. 
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Countries. 


Chief  offloers  of  education. 


▲nucA. 

Egypt  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

Natal  

Orange  Free  State  

Transvaal  

Mauritius  

MOBTH  AMERICA. 

Canada: 

Alberta  

British  Columbia  

Manitoba  

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Sootia  

Ontario  

Prince  Edwards  Island  

Quebec  

Saskatchewan  

Newfoundland  

Mexico  

WEST  DTDIBS. 

Cuba  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  

CEMTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Honduras  (British)  

Honduras  (Republic)  

Nicaragua  

Salvador  

Panama  

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina.  

Bolivia  

BraziL  

ChDe  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Paraguay  

Peru  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

AT78TRALA8U. 

Australia: 

New  South  Wales  

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Victoria  

West  Australia  

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  


Cairo  

Cape  Town  

Pietermaritzburg 

Bloemfontein  

Pretoria  

Port  Louis  

Edmonton  

Victoria  

Winnipeg  

Fredencton  

Halifax  

Toronto  

Charlottetown. . . 
Quebec  

Reghia.  

St.  Johns  

Mexico  

Havana  

Kingston  

Port  of  Spain  

San  Jose  

Guatemala  

Belize  

Tagucigalpa  

Muiagua  

San  Salvador  

Panama  

Buenos  Aires  

Sucre  

Riode  Janeiro. .. 

Santiago  

Bogota  

QiSto  

Asuncion  

Lima  

Montevideo  

Caracas  

Sydney  

Brisbcme  

Adelaide  

Melbourne  

Perth  

Hobart  

WelUngton.  


Minister  of  education. 
Superintendent  general  of  educa- 
tion. 

Superintendent  of  education. 
Director  of  education. 
Do. 

Director  of  public  instruction. 


Minister  of  education. 
Cbief  superintendent  of  education. 
Minister  of  education. 
Chief  superintendent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  education. 
Minister  of  education. 
Cbief  superintendent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Minister  of  education. 
Superintendents    of  respective 
boards. 

Secretary  of  public  instruction  and 
fine  arts. 

Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Director  of  education. 
Inspector  of  sohoob. 


Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Do. 

Inspector  of  schools. 
Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Minister  or  foreign  relations  and 

public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  publio  instruction. 
Do. 


Mhiister  of  publio  instruction. 
Mtaiister  of  Justioe  and  public  in- 

•struction. 
Minister  of  Justice,  interior,  and 

public  instruction. 
Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 

Minister  of  Justice,  worship,  and 
public  instruction. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  publio  in- 
struction. 

Minister  of  public  instruction. 
Do. 


Mhiister  of  public  histruction. 
Secretary  for  publio  instruction. 
Minister  controlling  education. 
Minister  of  public  instructkm. 
Minister  of  eduoatton. 

Do. 

Do. 
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ADDENDUM. 
DmscTOBs  or  Schools  or  Ast  (Tennfissee). 

Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director,  etc. 

OaDatin  

Huntington  Training  Scliool,  Art  Department  

ICiddle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

EDa  S.  Hergershebner,  di- 
rector. 
May  Hawkins,  director. 
Miss  Webb,  duector. 

Frances  Williams,  director. 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  director. 
Mrs.  Frank  Avent,  director. 

Ella  S.  Hergersheimer,  di- 
rector. 

A.  C.  Webb,  director. 
Sister  Mary  X,uke,  director. 
Ltm  trwxi  oouiiaeis,  uirecior. 
Lamisa  Qoodwin,  director. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Waid-Conley,  di- 
rector. 

B.  M.  (Gardner,  director, 
drawing  and  painting. 

F.  B.  Miles,  director,  sculp- 
ture and  modeling. 

Nashville  

Oirls  Preparatory  School,  Art  Department  (Hayes 

Street). 

Hergersheimer  School  of  Painting  (The  Studio,  Broad- 
way). 

Nashville  Public  School,  Art  Deparlanent  

Ward-Behnont  (College  for  Women,  Art  Department 
(Belmont  Avenue). 

WatWns  Free  Night  School  

O 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington^  Jtme  1916. 

Sir:  In  this  country  the  number  of  small  cities  and  other  urban 
communities,  those  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  building  of  new  railroads, 
the  opening  of  permanent  highways,  the  development  of  mines,  and 
the  building  of  factories,  turn  country  villages  of  yesterday  into 
urban  communities  of  to-day.  This  calls  for  a  better,  or  at  least  a 
different,  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  these  places.  In  other 
small  urban  communities  of  older  growth,  the  public  shools  are  not 
yet  so  well  established  as  they  should  be.  Principals  and  teachers 
change  frequently.  In  many  places  their  selection  is  biased  by  per- 
sonal, political,  or  sectarian  relations.  In  some  instances  school 
boards  are  not  constituted  or  elected  in  such  way  as  to  insure  wise 
administration  of  school  affairs.  Incomes  are  inadequate  and  un- 
certain. Budgets  are  not  wisely  made.  There  is  lack  of  efficiency  in 
management  and  of  adequate  results. 

One  of  the  first  requests  made  of  me  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was  the  request  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  of 
a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  would 
have  prepared  a  bulletin  setting  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  school  boards  of  small  cities  and  towns,  their 
methods  of  work,  and  such  other  matters  as  would  be  helpful  to 
such  boards  in  the  successful  performance  of  their  important  duties. 
The  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  has  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  complying,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  this  request. 
In  gathering  material  for  this  study,  scores  of  small  cities  and  towns 
were  visited,  and  more  than  1,300  were  studied  through  correspond- 
ence and  responses  to  questionnaires.  I  recommend  that  the  man- 
uscript be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
distribution  among  school  officers  in  urban  commimities  of  the  kind 
for  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Com/mdssioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  study,  made  to  discover  conditions  existing  in  the 
schools  of  the  smaller  cities,  is  based  upon  about  1,300  replies  received 
to  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  superintendents  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  from  2,500  to  80,000  and  upon  material  collected 
through  visits  to  a  number  of  schools  in  these  cities.  The  aim  has 
been  to  present  the  facts  and  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  modem 
thought  on  the  problems  of  school  administration,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  school-board  members.  No  claim  is  made  that 
the  study  is  an  exhaustive  one.  It  is  rather  the  beginning  in  a  gen- 
eral way  of  studies  this  bureau  hopes  to  make  of  schools  in  the 
smaller  cities.  That  these  cities  need  to  be  considered  by  students  of 
school  administration  is  evident  from  the  following: 

There  are  only  229  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population,  while 
there  are  2,173  of  between  2,500  and  25,000  population;  of  the 
42,623,383  people  who  live  in  cities,  14,079,567,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  urban  population,  live  in  the  smaller  cities.  This  group  of  cities 
shows  as  rapid  increase  in  population  as  the  other  groups.  From 
1900  to  1910  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  cities  of  over  100,000  was 
32.8 ;  in  cities  from  25,000  to  100,000  it  was  37.9,  and  in  cities  fxom 
2,500  to  25,000  it  was  36.1. 

In  school  enrollment  and  school  expenditure  the  smaller  cities 
present  rather  significant  conditions.  The  total  enrollment  in  city 
schools  for  the  year  1913  was  6,370,023 ;  of  this  number  1,878,713  were 
in  cities  of  between  5,000  and  25,000  population;  1,361,843  in  cities 
of  between  25,000  aud  100,000;  and  3,129,467  m  cities  above  100,000. 
All  the  cities  of  more  than  25,000  reported  enrollment  statistics  to 
this  bureau,  while  86  of  those  between  5,000  and  25,000  did  not. 
If  these  86  cities  and  all  under  5,000  had  reported,  the  approximate 
enrollment  in  cities  between  2,500  and  25,000  would  be  2,500,000, 
or  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  city  schools.  The  total 
expense  for  instruction  and  maintenance  in  all  cities  was  $199,264,299, 
of  which  $40,240,059  was  for  the  cities  between  5,000  and  25,000, 
$40,643,345  for  those  between  25,000  and  100,000,  and  $118,380,895 
for  those  over  100,000.  All  but  two  of  the  larger  cities  reported 
regarding  these  expenditures;  200  of  those  between  5,000  and  25,000 
did  not  report,  and  none  of  those  from  2,500  to  5,000.  If  statistics 
were  available  from  all  these,  the  total  expenses  for  the  smaller  cities 
would  be  at  least  $60,000,000,  or  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
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total  amount  expended  for  instruction  and  maintenance  of  city 
schools.  The  amount  expended  in  1912-18  for  new  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  indebtedness  was  $48,641,380;  of  the  total  amount, 
$10,447,588  was  expended  in  the  group  of  cities  between  25,000  and 
100,000,  $29,818,344  for  those  of  more  than  100,000,  and  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000  for  the  smaller  cities,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  new  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  number  of  teachers  reported  employed  in  city  sdiools  was 
164,877;  of  this  number  51,802  were  in  cities  between  5,000  and 
25,000  and,  approximately,  at  least  60,000  were  employed  in  those 
between  2,500  and  25,000.  The  number  of  supervising  officers  in 
all  cities  over  5,000,  not  including  building  principals,  was  3,649,  of 
whom  1,950  were  in  cities  between  5,000  and  25,000.  If  one  super- 
visor is  added  for  each  of  the  cities  between  2,500  and  5,000,  the 
total  number  of  supervisors  will  be  8,200.  There  is  thus  approxi- 
mately one  supervising  officer,  not  including  building  principals,  for 
each  1,200  pupils  in  the  smaller  cities  and  one  for  each  2,600  pupils 
in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  are  of 
enough  importance  to  receive  a  treatment  apart  from  those  in  the 
larger  cities. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


SIZE  OF  BOARD. 


The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  reduce  the  size  of  city 
school  boards.  By  referring  to  Table  12  it  will  be  seen  that  the  size 
of  boards  varies  from  3  to  24  members,  the  usual  size  being  5,  6,  or  7. 
Of  1,271  cities  reporting,  179  have  boards  of  3  members,  4  of  4  mem- 
bers, 365  of  5  members,  236  of  6  members,  306  of  7  members,  27  of 
8  members,  97  of  9  members,  20  of  10  members,  8  of  11  members, 
19  of  12  members,  3  of  13  members,  2  of  14  members,  2  of  15  mem- 
bers, 1  of  16  members,  1  of  19  members,  1  of  24  members.  Only  181 
boards  have  more  than  7  members,  and  only  84  more  than  9.  The 
small  cities  having  the  largest  boards  are  those  working  under  spe- 
cial charter.  For  general  laws  governing  the  size  of  city  boards  see 
page  16. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  small  city  a  large  board  becomes 
unwieldy.  There  is  not  enough  business  to  hold  the  attention  of 
more  than  5  or  7  men.  As  a  result  some  of  the  members  become  in- 
different or  begin  to  concern  themselves  with  matters  that  do  not 
belong  to  individual  board  members.  In  a  small  board,  affairs  are 
carefully  discussed,  each  member  having  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  views,  while  in  a  large  board  of  15  or  20  members  only  a  few 
can  talk  on  a  question.  Members  oratorically  inclined  delay  im- 
portant business  in  a  large  board.  The  parliamentary  tactician  may 
also  cripple  the  work  of  the  board.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  large 
boards  to  delegate  all  business  to  committees. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  keep  each  member  of  his 
board  thoroughly  informed  on  all  local  school  matters  and  on  school 
administration  in  general.  If  the  board  is  large,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so.  A  city  of  12,000  population  several  years  ago  had  a  board 
composed  of  21  members.  The  superintendent  reports  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  good  school  legislation  through  the 
board,  since  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  explain  to  each  member  his 
plans.  He  was  compelled  to  explain  them  in  open  board  meeting 
before  talking  to  each  member,  thus  often  meeting  defeat  because 
his  plans  were  not  understood.  Another  superintendent,  with  a 
board  of  15  members,  reports  that  even  with  a  large  board  two  or 
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three  men  have  become  powerful  enough  to  run  it;  but  this  last 
state  of  affairs  usually  does  not  last  long — a  new  "  boss  "  or  set  of 
bosses  arises  to  overthrow  much  that  has  already  been  done. 

With  a  large  board  it  has  been  found  that  the  placing  of  responsi- 
bility is  most  difficult.  Usually  no  one  seems  responsible.  With  a 
large  board  membership  there  may  be  "logrolling"  when  teachers 
are  elected,  thus  hampering  the  superintendent.  There  may  be  "  log- 
rolling" in  a  small  board  also,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  there 
will  be  much  less.  Another  argument  for  the  small  board  is  that 
most  of  the  business  can  be  attended  to  in  board  meeting  without 
being  parceled  out  to  committees,  thus  making  it  easy  to  place  re- 
sponsibility. No  one  can  say  with  scientific  precision  whether  a 
board  of  3  members  is  better  than  one  of  5  or  7.  The  opinion  of 
students  of  school  administration  is  that  in  a  small  city  the  number 
should  not  exceed  5  or  7  members.  An  odd  number  is  preferred,  as 
the  probability  of  a  deadlock  is  lessened. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  speaking  of  the  size  of  boards  of  education, 
with  larger  cities  in  mind,  says : 

To  my  thinking  the  perfect  number  is  7:  Let  me  use  an  actual  iUustration, 
for  I  want  to  deal  with  facta — ^with  things  achieved.  I  have  belonged  for  85 
years  to  the  oldest  educational  board  in  this  country,  the  prime  governing  board 
of  Harvard  University.  It  consists  of  7  men,  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  In 
saying  that  its  achievements  commend  it  as  a  safe  example  to  foUow.  It  has 
had  250  years  of  successful  experience,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  are  in 
plain  sight  It  is  better  to  have  an  odd  number  of  members  because,  as  a  rule, 
the  deciding  number  is  larger  by  one  when  the  number  of  members  is  odd. 
A  satisfactory  board  can  undoubtedly  be  made  up  of  7,  9,  or  11  men,  because 
we  already  see  good  boards  organized  with  these  numbers.  Seven  is  ideal, 
because  seven  men  can  sit  around  a  smaU  table  and  talk  business  in  a  con- 
versational manner.  They  can  talk  together  in  a  quick,  simple,  direct  way, 
with  absolutely  no  oratory,  and  no  talking  to  the  gaUery  or  to  reporters—just 
plain  business  talk,  with  specific  proposals  in  view,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  chairman  who  knows  the  business  and  urges  it  on.* 

In  general,  a  city  of  less  than  10,000  population  could  be  well  served 
by  a  board  of  3  members  and  a  city  between  10,000  and  30,000  by  a 
board  of  5  members. 

The  following  are  typical  replies  received  from  superintendents  in 
cities  where  the  number  of  board  members  has  been  considerably 
reduced  within  the  past  5  years :  "  Less  politics  and  more  business." 
"Harmonious  and  businesslike  action."  "Better  men."  "Expedi- 
tious and  satisfactory."  "  Business  can  be  conducted  without  many 
committees  and  with  greater  dispatch." 

School-board  members,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  size 
of  school  boards,  unanimously  agree  that  a  school  board  in  a  small 
city  should  not  consist  of  more  than  9  members.   Most  of  them  are 


1  Independent,  56,  p.  416,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
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in  favor  of  a  board  of  from  5  to  7  members.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  reasons  given  in  favor  of  a  small  board : 

In  a  board  of  5  members  the  consent  of  3  Is  necessary  to  do  business  and  is 
reasonably  safe.  With  no  more  than  7  on  the  board,  business  can  be  transacted 
with  dispatch. 

About  8  year^  experiaice  as  a  school-board  member  has  shown  me  that  5 
members  can  do  aU  the  work  and  have  the  interest  of  the  schools  at  heart  Be- 
sponsibility  is  centralized  and  men  re^nd  to  it  more  readily. 

A  board  with  fewer  than  5  members  is  likely  to  be  controlled  by  one  man.  A 
larger  one  is  cumbersome. 

A  small  board  increases  personal  responsibility  of  membera 

In  one  dty  we  had  until  recently  a  board  of  22  members.  Now  we  have  a 
board  of  9  members.  I  favor  a  board  of  this  size  from  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber comes  in  closer  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  the  district,  learns  the  work 
better,  and  gets  to  know  the  needs  of  the  district,  while  under  the  old  board  of 
22  members  the  work  was  done  by  a  few  committees,  and  unless  a  member  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  committee  he  did  not  know  much  about  what  was  going  on, 
and  then  there  was  a  tendency  to  become  a  drone. 

Here  in  this  State  (Pennsylvania)  we  have  had  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  difference  in  ^ciency  betwe^  the  large  and  the  smaU  board.  Previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  school  code  in  this  State  the  board  in  this  town  con- 
sisted of  12  members,  but  now  consists  of  only  7  membera  Formerly  it  was 
very  difficult  to  transact  business  at  times,  there  being  so  many  different  opin- 
ions to  thrash  out,  resulting  in  much  useless  argument  and  prolonging  meetings 
into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  thereby  causing  the  members  to  feel  that  it  was 
a  hardship,  rather  than  a  pleasure,  to  att^d  the  meetings.  We  now  transact 
onr  business  in  less  than  half  the  time,  very  seldom  being  in  session  after  9 
p.  m.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  working  spirit,  and  as  a  whole  I  believe  the 
small  board  to  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  large  one. 


The  usual  method  of  choosing  boards  of  education  in  cities  is  by 
election  at  large.  In  1,094  cities  of  1^88  reporting,  the  board  is 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  in  194  the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  or  city  council.  Most  of  the  States  having  general  laws  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  electing  board  members  in  cities  provide  for  an 
elective  board. 

Whether  board  members  should  be  elected  or  appointed  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Replies  received 
to  letters  addressed  to  a  number  of  city  superintendents,  deans  of 
schools  of  education,  and  school  board  members  strongly  indicate  that 
present-day  thought  upon  school  administrative  problems  favors  an 
elective  board.  The  opinion  of  those  favoring  the  election  of  board 
members  is  that  appointment  by  mayor  or  city  council  places  the 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  city  politicians,  who  control  all  matters 
within  the  city  hall,  and  removes  the  schools  too  far  from  the  people; 
that  the  schools  should  be  managed  by  a  board  responsible  directly  to 
the  people ;  that  in  a  small  city  the  people  are  usually  acquainted  with 
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the  candidates  and  can  themselves  judge  of  their  qualifications;  that 
the  people  take  more  interest  in  the  schools  where  the  boards  are 
elected ;  and  that  this  method  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  American 
democracy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  where  boards 
are  appointed,  the  mayor  controls  the  school  board,  so  that  all  any- 
one who  is  trying  to  secure  an  appointment  or  the  adoption  of  a 
textbook  needs  to  do  is  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  mayor.  In  brief, 
the  argument  against  an  appointive  board  is  that  the  schools  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  often  does  not  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools  but,  rather,  for  the  interests  of  a  party  or 
faction.  Those  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  school  boards  by  the 
city  council  claim  that  often  individual  councilmen  dictate  policies 
to  school  board  members  and  influence  the  board  to  elect  such  teachers 
and  janitors  as  they  may  suggest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  with  the  concentraticm  of 
power  in  one  man,  as  the  mayor,  comes  the  only  possibility  of  having 
some  one  directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  conduct  of  the 
schools ;  that  in  a  board  of  five  or  six  members  elected  by  the  people 
the  individual  members  may  escape  responsibilty  and  work  great 
evil ;  that  if  power  and  responsibility  are  definitely  fixed  in  a  single 
head,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  success  or 
failure,  and  that  many  excellent  men  will  not  be  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, but  will  serve  if  appointed. 

A  point  often  overlooked  by  those  who  favor  an  elective  board,  it 
is  claimed,  is  that  civic  life  as  a  whole  may  be  weakened,  since  many 
people  interested  in  school  affairs  take  no  part  in  city  politics..  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  city  government  would  not  be  im- 
proved in  many  cities  where  the  school  boards  are  elected  by  having 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  schools  participate  in  municipal 
affairs  as  well;  whether  much  of  the  political  corruption  in  some 
cities  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  people  interested  in 
schools  permit  the  city  to  be  run  by  politicians;  whether  this  could 
not  be  changed  if  the  schools  were  made  dependent  upon  the  city 
government;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  just  as  easy  to  have  a 
mayor  interested  in  the  schools  as  an  elective  school  board,  provided 
the  people  themselves  are  interested  to  such  an  extent  that  they  elect  a 
mayor  of  this  kind. 

Notwithstanding  whatever  arguments  may  be  offered  for  an  ap- 
pointive board,  the  opinions  of  school-board  members,  school  super- 
intendents, and  professors  of  education  generally  favor  an  elective 
board,  especially  at  the  present  stage  in  the  development  of  munici- 
pal government.  Whatever  method  is  adopted  in  selecting  board 
members,  objectionable  political  methods  can  be  and  will  be  used 
until  the  people  really  demand  efficient  management  of  municipal 
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affairs.  They  can,  if  they  will,  demand  this  by  either  the  elective  or 
the  appointive  method,  but  present-day  opinion  says  that  better 
schools  can  be  maintained  through  an  elective  board. 

WHEN  ELECTED. 

School  boards  are  elected  at  a  special  election  for  school-board 
members  or  at  the  regular  city,  county,  or  State  election.  Of  1,350 
cities  reporting,  524  elect  board  members  at  a  special  election.  In 
some  of  the  524  cities  holding  special  school  elections,  other  school 
matters  are  voted  upon  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  school  budget 
or  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are  that  school-board  mem- 
bers are  more  likely  to  be  elected  without  regard  to  political  parties; 
that  the  electors  exercise  more  care  in  voting  for  a  candidate  at  a 
special  election  than  at  the  regular  election,  where  city,  county,  and 
State  officials  are  given  more  consideration  than  school  officials,  and 
that  a  special  election  fixes  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  their 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  since  only  one  or  two 
school-board  members  are  elected  at  a  time,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
hold  a  special  election ;  that  only  a  few  of  the  people  vote  at  a  special 
election ;  and  that  equally  as  good  men  may  be  secured  if  voted  for 
at  a  general  election,  especially  if  they  have  been  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  voted  for  on  a  separate  ballot  without  designation  as  to 
party. 

TERRITORY  FROM  WHICH  ELECTED. 

Of  1,073  cities  that  elect  boards  of  education  by  popular  vote,  975 
elect  them  at  large  and  98  by  wards.  In  some  few  instances  a  mem- 
ber represents  a  certain  ward,  but  is  voted  for  by  all  the  electors  of 
the  city.  Of  the  cities  appointing  boards  of  education,  170  appoint 
members  to  represent  the  whole  city  and  11  to  represent  wards. 
The  tendency  is  toward  election  at  large.  In  fact,  the  ward  system 
of  election  has  almost  disappeared,  as  this  method  has  been  found  to 
be  the  least  desirable. 

In  cities  electing  by  wards  it  has  been  found  that  in  most  instances 
each  member  considers  himself  responsible  only  to  his  constituents. 
In  the  election  of  teachers  ward  members  are  often  permitted  to 
nominate  teachers  for  their  own  wards.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  the  ward  system.  Another  evil  has  been  that 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  and  the  schools  made  ineffi- 
cient because  each  ward  must  have  its  own  school  building.  In  one 
city  that  elects  by  wards  there  are  five  grade  buildings  of  eight  rooms 
each.  Three  buildings  would  be  sufficient,  as  no  child  would  have 
more  than  one-third  of  a  mile  to  walk  to  school.  In  another  city 
there  are  seven  ward  buildings,  two  of  which  contain  but  four  rooms 
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and  the  others  eight.  Three  or  four  buildings  would  be  much  more 
economical  and  would  be  almost  as  convenient  to  the  children's  homes. 
But  in  each  of  these  cities  ward  politics  demanded  a  building  for 
each  ward.  On  the  other  hand,  elections  at  large  may  in  some  in- 
stances make  it  more  difficult  to  secure  the  best  men.  In  a  few  cities 
it  has  happened  that  intelligent  and  progressive  wards,  which  under 
the  ward  system  elected  a  high  tjrpe  of  board  member,  are  now  out- 
voted by  less  intelligent  sections  of  the  city,  thus  lowering  the  general 
tone  of  the  board. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  superintendents  who  have  worked 
under  boards  elected  by  wards  and  under  boards  elected  at  large  is 
that  a  better  class  of  men  can  be  secured  by  the  latter  plan.  Some 
of  the  superintendents  say: 

Only  the  better  class  of  bosiiiess  and  professional  men  are  now  elected. 
Local  prejudices  do  not  dominate. 

Members  puU  together  better  in  interests  of  the  whole  district 
Bepresentative  citizens  are  elected,  discarding  the  election  of  ward  favorites. 
Men  with  broader  conception  of  the  function  of  the  school  are  elected. 
Eliminates  bargaining  and  ''logrolling.'* 

School-board  members  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  favor  a  board 
elected  at  large.  The  following  are  tjrpical  replies  received  from 
school-board  members,  many  of  whom  have  had  experience  both 
with  boards  elected  at  large  and  with  boards  elected  by  wards: 

The  disadvantage  of  ward  representation  is  that  it  frequently  causes  unwise 
expenditures  in  one  section  in  order  to  bring  about  a  just  and  needed  expendi- 
ture in  another. 

Election  at  large  tends  to  eliminate  poUtics  from  administration  of  the 
school  department. 

We  find  that  we  get  better  men  by  election  at  large,  and  that  there  is  not 
the  clamor  from  the  particular  wards  for  special  favors. 

I  favor  election  by  wards.  The  populous  and  aristocratic  wards  would  and 
might  neglect  the  industrial  wards  where  the  foreigners  Uve. 

The  ward  system  fosters  the  spirit  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  for  par- 
ticular ward  schools  The  school  system  should  be  managed  as  a  whole  and 
not  in  ward  units. 

I  am  convinced  that  electing  the  school  board  at  large  in  one  city  has  allowed 
politics  to  decide  who  shall  be  the  school  controllers.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  very  best  citizens  will  not  run,  because  they  are  not  politicians  enough 
to  be  elected  and  refuse  to  be  defeated.  To  our  city  we  have  annexed  new 
territory,  making  three  new  wards.  These  new  wards  are  very  thickly  popu- 
lated and  consist  of  a  most  decidedly  mixed  population  as  to  nationality,  and 
thus  far  these  new  wards  are  subject  to  politicians.  The  result  is  that  any 
man  who  seeks  a  position  on  the  school  board  honorably  or  otherwise  must  see 
to  it  that  he  has  enough  votes  to  carry  these  three  wards. 

By  election  at  large  the  community  can  keep  out  of  the  office  men  of  inferior 
quality  who  have  poUtical  puU  in  certain  locaUties.    Mection  at  large  also 
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obTlates  undue  influence  brought  to  bear  by  neighbors  and  friends  upon  a 
member  to  secure  special  favors. 

Members  of  school  boards  should  be  elected  at  large  and  not  by  wards, 
although  efforts  should  be  made  in  nominating  to  get  men  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  My  objection  to  the  ward  system  is  that  where  two  or  more 
men  are  running  for  election  in  any  particular  ward  the  competition  becomes 
quite  keen  in  that  limited  territory,  and  the  candidates  are  liable  to  make  a 
number  of  promises  which  they  may  find  it  difllcult  to  carry  out,  or  in  endeav- 
oring to  carry  them  out  beneflt  that  particular  section  of  their  town  and  lose 
sight  of  the  interests  of  other  sections  which  may  be  in  greater  need. 

Good  men  are  frequently  more  popular  in  the  town  than  they  are  in  their 
own  ward. 

I  favor  election  by  wards  because  the  candidates  are  usually  better  known 
to  their  people. 

I  favor  election  by  wards.  If  elected  by  wards»  the  director  In  his  own 
ward  will  be  more  vigilant  and  work  for  the  advancement  of  his  schooL  There 
is  an  incentive  for  more  activity. 


Of  1,244  cities  reporting,  4  elect  school-board  members  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  115  for  a  term  of  two  years,  714  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  157  for  a  term  of  four  years;  60  for  a  term  of  five  years,  192 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  2  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  For  gen- 
eral laws  governing  this  subject  see  page  16.  The  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  increase  the  length  of  tenure  of  school-board  members.  Within 
the  past  five  years,  for  example.  New  Mexico  increased  the  term  from 
two  to  four  years  and  Pennsylvania  from  three  to  six  years. 

A  long  term,  with  partial  renewal,  usually  insures  a  settled  admin- 
istrative policy.  A  short  term  often  fails  to  afford  board  members 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  some  necessary  reform.  The  argument 
most  often  advanced  against  a  long  term  is  that  board  members 
elected  for  a  long  period  are  not  as  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people 
as  they  should  be — that  they  become  autocratic.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  an  ineflScient  member  will  thus  be  able  to  serve  a  longer  term, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  board  member  who  has  made  a  good 
record  need  not  fear  for  reelection,  no  matter  how  short  the  term. 

It  has  happened,  however,  that  excellent  board  members  have  not 
been  reelected.  In  every  community  a  school  board  must  necessarily 
bring  about  changes  which  many  people  will  not  indorse  until  tried. 
In  a  certain  city  a  new  high-school  building  was  badly  needed. 
The  board,  authorized  by  law  to  issue  bonds  within  2  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation,  erected  a  building  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Several 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  who  had  been  elected  for  a  short  time, 
failed  to  be  reelected  because  they  had  voted  for  the  bond  issue. 
Within  a  year  after  this  the  people  saw  that  the  school  building  had 
been  needed.  On  the  whole,  a  term  of  five  years  is  undoubtedly  better 
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than  a  term  of  two  years.  No  board  member  should  be  elected  for 
less  than  a  three-year  term,  the  term  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
number  of  board  members. 

BOROUGH  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AS  PROVIDED  BY 

STATE  LAW.* 

Alabama, — In  towns  having  2,000  and  less  than  6,000  Inhabitants,  5  mem- 
bers; term,  5  years;  appointed  by  the  cooncU.  In  cities  having  6,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  5  members;  term,  5  years;  appointed  by  conncU  or  board  of 
commissioners. 

Arizona, — Members,  3;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

Arkansas, — Members,  6;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

Colorado. — In  districts  containing  a  school  population  of  1,000  or  more,  5 
members ;  term,  6  years ;  elected  at  large.  In  districts  of  less  than  1,000  popu- 
lation, 3  members;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

California, — ^Members,  3;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

Idaho, — ^Members,  6 ;  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large. 

Illinois, — In  districts  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  and  fewer  than 
11,000  inhabitants,  6  members  and  a  president ; '  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large. 
In  districts  having  a  population  of  11,000  or  more  and  fewer  than  21,000 
inhabitants,  9  memt>ers  and  a  president;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large.  In 
districts  having  a  population  of  21,000  or  more  and  fewer  than  31,000  inhab- 
itants, 12  members  and  a  president;'  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large.  In 
districts  having  a  population  of  31,000  or  more  and  fewer  than  100,000  inhab- 
itants, 15  members  and  a  president; '  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large.  In  cities 
having  a  population  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants,  21  members ;  term,  3  years ; 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  president  is  elected  from  the  membership  of  the 
board. 

Indiana, — Cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  5  members;  term,  4  years; 
elected  at  large;  cities,  55,000  to  63,000  population,  5  members;  term,  4  years; 
elected  at  large.  Cities  under  50,000  population,  3  members;  term,  3  years;  ap- 
pointed by  the  council. 

Iowa, — Cities  of  15,000  population  or  over,  7  members ;  term,  3  years ;  elected 
at  large.  All  other  cities,  5  members ;  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large. 

Kansas, — Cities  of  first  and  second  classes,*  except  those  having  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  50,000  and  less  than  75,000,  6  members;  term,  4  years; 
elected  at  large. 

Kentucky. — Cities  of  over  100,000  population,  5  members;  term,  4  years; 
elected  at  large.  Cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  to  100,000,  5  members; 
term,  4  years;  elected  at  large.  Cities  having  a  population  of  3,000  to  20,000, 
2  members  from  each  ward ;  term,  4  years ;  elected  by  voters  of  «itire  city. 

Massachusetts, — Any  number  of  persons  divisible  by  3  which  the  town  has 
decided  to  elect ;  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large. 

Michigan. — Cities  having  200,000  population  or  over,  7  members;  term,  6 
years;  elected  at  large.  Cities  of  the  fourth  class,  6  members;  term,  3  years; 
elected  at  large. 

Mississippi, — Members,  5;  term,  3  years;  appointed  by  mayor  and  board  of  ^ 
aldermen. 

lfte«0Mri.--Members,  6;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

1  In  some  States  these  laws  apply  only  to  certain  classes  of  cities. 
•President  elected  by  people. 

*  First  class,  population  of  more  than  15,000;  second  class,  2,000  to  15,000. 
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Montana. — Districts  bavtng  a  population  of  8,000  or  more,  7  members;  term, 
8  years;  elected  at  large.  Districts  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  and 
less  than  8,000,  5  members ;  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large. 

Nebraska. — Members,  6 ;  term,  3  years ;  elected  at  large.  In  cities  having  less 
than  40,000  inhabitants  and  more  than  5,000  the  board  of  education  shall  at 
option  of  school  district  consist  of  9  members  for  a  term  of  3  years.  In  cities 
having  more  than  40,000  and  less  than  100,000  population,  6  members  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

New  Jersey. — In  each  city  other  than  those  where  boards  of  education  now 
consist  of  less  than  9  members,  the  mayor  appoints  9  members  for  a  term  of  3 
yeara  In  boroughs  there  may  be  5  or  8  members  elected  at  large  for  a  term  of 
8  yeara 

New  Mexico. — ^Members,  5  at  large ;  term,  4  years. 

North  Dakota. — In  cities  not  organized  under  general  law,  7  members ;  term, 
3  years ;  elected  at  large. '  Cities  as  independent  districts,  1  member  from  each 
ward;  if  an  even  number  of  wards,  1  member  at  large;  if  an  odd  number,  2 
members  at  large ;  teim,  3  years. 

Ohio. — Cities  of  less  than.  50,000  population,  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  6 
members ;  elected  at  large.  Cities  of  50,000  to  150,000  population,  not  less  than 
2  nor  more  than  7  members ;  elected  at  large ;  and  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than 
12  from  the  subdistricta  Cities  of  150,000  population  or  more,  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  7  members ;  elected  at  large ;  term,  4  years  in  each  case. 

Oklahoma. — One  member  from  each  ward  and  one  from  outlying  territory; 
term,  4  years;  elected.  In  independent  districts  not  cities  of  the  first  class,  3 
members ;  term,  4  years ;  elected  at  large.  Cities  having  more  than  50,000  popu- 
lation, 2  members  from  each  ward,  provided  the  number  of  wards  does  not 
exceed  5 ;  term,  4  years ;  elected. 

Oregon. — ^Districts  having  1,000  or  more  school-census  children,  5  members; 
term,  5  years ;  elected  at  large. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Districts  of  first  class,  500,000  population  and  over,  15  mem- 
bers; term,  6  years.  Appointed  by  the  court  of  districts  of  second  class,  30,000 
to  50,000  population,  9  members;  term,  6  years;  elected  at  large.  Districts  of 
third  class,  5,000  to  30,000  population,  7  members;  term,  6  years;  elected  at 
large.  Districts  of  fourth  class,  under  5,000  population,  5  members;  term,  6 
years ;  elected  at  large. 

RJtode  Island. — ^Members,  3;  term,  8  years;  elected  at  large. 

South  Dakota.— UemherB,  5;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large. 

Tennessee. — ^Not  to  exceed  6  members;  term,  3  years;  appointed  by  mayor 
and  alderman. 

Ted?a«.— Members,  7;  term,  2  years;  elected  at  large  in  all  independent  dis- 
tricts established  after  1906.  Towns  and  cities  which  choose  their  school  boards 
by  appointment  of  city  council  or  aldermen  may  by  vote  have  a  school  board  of 
7  members  elected  at  large  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Utah. — First  class,  10  members;  2  for  each  ward;  term,  4  years;  elected. 
Second  class,  5  members ;  term,  5  years ;  elected  from  and  by  each  ward. 

F<r^n<a.— Members,  3  from  each  ward;  term,  3  years;  appointed  by  the 
council. 

Washington.--<^itXeB  of  first  or  second  class,  5  members;  term,  3  years; 
elected  at  large.  Cities  of  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  3  members;  term,  3 
years;  elected  at  large. 

Wisconsin.— In  cities  of  first  dass,  15  members;  term,  3  years;  elected  at 
large.  In  any  city  other  than  first  class  that  has  adopted  general  charter  law, 
one  commissioner  from  each  ward  and  three  from  the  city  at  large;  term,  8 
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years ;  appointed  by  mayor  and  dty  council,  or  by  dty  conndl  if  so  determined 
by  ordinance.  City  schools  may  also  work  under  district  system;  3  members; 
term,  3  years;  elected  at  large.  City  may  haye  by  Tote  7  members;  term,  3 
years;  elected  at  large. 

Wyoming. — ^Members,  8;  term,  3  years;  elected  at  large.  In  districts  haying 
over  1,000  population  electors  may  increase  board  to  6  meml>ers  for  a  term  of 
3  year& 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  qualifications  required  for  school4)oard  membership  vary  so 
in  the  different  States  that  no  general  statement  can  be  made. 
Among  the  many  qualifications  may  be  mentioned:  "Taxpayer," 
"freeholder,"  "  citizen,"  "  not  a  holder  of  another  public  office,"  "  good 
moral  character,"  "  patron  of  the  school,"  "  a  resident  of  the  city  for 
a  specified  time,"  "  able  to  read  and  write." 

The  thought  has  often  been  expressed  that  there  should  be  an 
educational  test  for  board  members,  the  standard  being  that  a  board 
member  should  have  graduated  from  the  grade  of  school  for  which 
he  legislates.  Men  who  have  completed  a  high  school  or  a  college 
course  should  make  the  best  school  committeemen,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  conversant  with  school  conditions,  but  many  men  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  the  schools  are  most  ardent  supporters  of  a 
progressive  school  system.  To  bar  from  a  board  of  education  a  man 
who  is  not  educated  in  the  school  sense  of  the  term  would  often  be 
detrimental  to  the  schools.  The  chief  qualification  should  be  business 
sense. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  "What  vocations  should  have 
the  largest  representation  on  school  boards! "  The  universal  reply 
is  that  no  safe  and  fast  rule  can  be  made.  No  one  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  a  board  should  be  composed  of  so  many 
lawyers,  ministers,  physicians,  bankers,  grocers,  or  laboring  men. 
Theoretically  the  claim  is  made  that  the  different  vocations  should 
be  represented,  so  as  to  make  the  board  as  cosmopolitan  as  possible. 
The  opinion  is  that  a  board  composed  of  men  representing  the  dif- 
ferent vocations  will  insure  a  better  balanced  administration  than  a 
board  composed  almost  entirely  of  physicians,  lawyers,  or  bankers. 
No  matter  from  what  vocation  a  school  committeeman  may  come, 
he  should  possess  business  sense  to  an  eminent  degree,  be  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  stand  for  conservative  educational 
progress. 

RENEWAL  OP  MEMBERSHIP. 

Partial  renewal  of  membership  is  the  general  practice,  though 
there  are  several  instances  of  complete  renewal.  In  most  cities  one 
or  two  new  members  are  elected  each  year ;  in  some  cases  the  election 
is  biennial.  The  manner  of  renewal  depends  upon  several  factors — 
the  number  of  members,  the  length  of  term,  and  whether  annual 
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or  biennial  renewal  is  provided.  Boards  composed  of  three  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  usually  have  one  new  member  each 
year.  Boards  composed  of  five  members  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  usually  renew  in  a  2-2-1  series,  and  if  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  one  each  year.  Boards  composed  of  six  members  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  renew  two  members  a  year.  In  Pennsylvania, 
boards  composed  of  seven  members  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
renew  their  membership  2-2-8  every  two  years,  and  those  composed 
of  five  members  renew  2-2-1  every  two  years.  The  practice  of  partial 
renewal  is  considered  better  than  entire  renewal.  At  the  end  of  a 
term  an  entirely  new  board  might  be  elected  whose  members  would 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  school  conditions  and  would  injure  the  work 
of  the  schools.  When  a  new  man  is  elected  to  board  membership  it 
takes  him  some  months  to  learn  conditions  and  the  best  way  of  meet- 
ing them.  The  only  way  he  learns  is  by  observing  and  studying  the 
situation  under  the  tuition  of  the  older  members.  An  entirely  new 
board,  which  is  possible  with  entire  renewal  at  the  end  of  a  term, 
would  have  no  one  to  instruct  them  except  the  superintendent,  and 
they  might  not  take  kindly  to  his  instruction.  A  superintendent  may 
have  worked  to  educate  his  board  so  that  certain  reforms  could  be 
brought  about.  A  new  board,  unfamiliar  with  his  plans,  might  hesti- 
tate  to  adopt  his  recommendations.  In  a  board  of  five  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  one  renewal  a  year  would  insure  a 
fairly  settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  board. 


Most  school  boards  have  one  regular  meeting  a  month,  which  is 
considered  often  enough  for  the  transaction  of  all  ordinary  business. 
At  times,  when  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings  or  other  things  of 
special  importance  are  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
board  to  meet  oftener  than  once  a  month.  Occasionally  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  call  meeting  to  transact  business  that  needs  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  board. 

As  a  rule,  school-board  meetings  are  open  to  the  public.  It  is  usual 
for  the  press  to  have  a  representative  present  at  board  meetings. 
Closed  sessions  do  not  meet  with  much  favor.  There  may  be  times, 
however,  when  business  is  best  disposed  of  in  closed  session.  If 
cases  of  discipline  of  pupils  reach  the  board,  it  is  unwise  to  admit 
the  public  to  the  meeting  at  which  these  cases  are  considered.  If  the 
board  wishes  to  discuss  with  the  superintendent  the  advisability  of 
dismissing  a  teacher,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  teacher  that  the  discussion 
take  place  in  closed  session. 

In  some  cities  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  of  board  members 
often  handicap  the  work  of  the  school  board.  Tardiness  often  pre- 
vents boards  from  beginning  business  until  a  half  hour  after  the 
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time  set  for  meeting.  Board  members  who  are  not  regular  in  at- 
tendance miss  important  items  of  business  and  lose  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  board.  When  the  board  is  criticized  for  certain  legisla- 
tion, a  school-board  member  can  not  well  excuse  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  absent,  though  this  excuse  is  sometimes  offered.  School- 
board  members  have  been  known  to  absent  themselves  when  they  did 
not  wish  to  go  on  record  as  voting  for  or  against  a  measure.  The 
public  usually  learns  to  know  such  officials. 

Some  business  can  not  well  be  transacted  without  a  majority  vote 
of  the  board.  It  usually  requires  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  to 
elect  a  superintendent  or  teachers  and  to  let  contracts,  though  in 
some  cases  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  a  quorum  is  all  that  is  necessary. 


Though  school  boards  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  have  been  re- 
duced in  size  to  5,  6,  or  7  members,  some  of  them  still  cling  to  the 
custom  of  having  many  standing  committees.  Sometimes  there  are 
as  many  committees  as  there  are  board  members,  each  member  hold- 
ing a  chairmanship.  What  these  committees  find  to  do  is  a  question 
difficult  to  answer.  Either  there  is  nothing  for  some  of  them  to  do 
or  they  take  upon  themselves  duties  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  but 
to  paid  experts. 

Among  the  many  different  kinds  of  committees  listed  in  Table  13, 
page  130,  are  the  following:  Finance,  teachers,  rules,  course  of  study, 
buildings,  auditing,  visiting,  prizes,  penmanship,  purchasing,  text- 
books, repairs,  insurance,  complaint,  janitor,  judiciary,  library,  civic 
center,  supplies,  sanitation,  promotion,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  high  school,  elementary  school,  factory  supervision,  trans- 
portation, deficient  children,  examinations,  salary,  lyceum,  law,  dis- 
cipline, school  entertainment,  truancy,  printing,  nonresident  pupils, 
vocational  courses,  music  and  dancing,  military  drill,  athletics,  ways 
and  means,  investigating,  legislation,  publicity,  medical  inspection, 
playgrounds,  statistics. 

Clearly  the  functions  of  many  of  these  committees,  such  as  those 
on  promotion,  examinations,  penmanship,  course  of  study,  and 
truancy,  must  duplicate  the  functions  of  expert  employees  of  the 
school  board. 

A  superintendent  describing  a  board  composed  of  many  committees 
with  which  he  once  had  some  business  transactions  says : 

There  were  13  members  on  this  board,  the  thirteenth  man  acting  as  president 
and  voting  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  board  was  divided  up  into  so  many  conmiittees 
that  each  man  had  to  serve  on  two  or  three  different  committees.  There  was 
a  committee  on  teachers,  another  on  Janitors,  one  on  schoolroom  lighting,  one 
on  sanitary  conditions  generaUy,  etc/ 


(See  Table  13.) 
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The  wbole  situation  was  ridiculous  and  pathetic.  The  writer  became  espe- 
cially interested  in  that  school-board  situation.  I^fi  made  some  investigation. 
So  far  as  he  could  find  out,  not  one  of  these  men  had  any  special  fitness  to  do 
the  committee  work  assigned  him,  yet  each  committee  took  Itself  seriously,  went 
tiirough  its  assigned  motions,  and  was  jealous  of  any  interference  or  dictation. 
A  shop  foreman,  a  manufacturer,  a  retired  capitalist,  a  publisher  of  a  religious 
paper,  a  commission  man,  an  extremely  busy  lawyer,  and  a  few  other  of  scat- 
tered occupations  composed  this  austere  assemblage  of  scholastic  ineflldency. 
All  of  these  men  were  upright  citizens  and  successful  in  their  lines  of  work. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  they  thought  they  knew  something  about  their  schools 
when  the  truth  was  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  In  place  of  posing  as  experts, 
they  should  have  turned  over  all  their  committee  activities  to  salaried  experts 
and  then  set  themselves  up  as  fair-minded  judges  of  results,  which  was  their 
sole  function  under  the  circumstancea 

How  many  and  what  "committees  a  board  should  have  may  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  local  conditions  and  upon  the  size  of  the 
board,  but  in  general  a  board  composed  of  7  or  fewer  members  needs 
no  standing  committees.  If  the  superintendent  is  given  the  power 
due  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  budget,  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  general  professional  and  business  administration  of 
the  schools,  he  seldom  needs  the  assistance  of  a  committee.  A  board 
of  5,  6,  or  7  members  can  discuss  and  pass  upon  the  recommendations 
of  tiie  superintendent  as  well  as  a  committee  of  three.  When,  the 
work  is  done  by  committees,  there  is  usually  but  little  discussion  by 
the  entire  board ;  one  part  of  th^  board  may  be  almost  entirely  ig- 
norant of  what  another  part  is  doing.  Every  member  of  the  board 
should  give  his  serious  attention  to  every  recommendation  presented 
for  consideration.  This  is  not  the  case  in  many  instances  where  the 
work  is  parceled  out  to  committees.  Committees  are  often  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  president  of  the  board,  who  appoints  them.  One  argu- 
ment advanced  in  favor  of  committees  is  that  the  committees  can 
meet  quietly  and  go  over  the  work  assigned  them  without  having 
the  matter  discussed  openly  in  board  meeting.  A  school-board  mem- 
ber in  favor  of  many  committees  says  that  in  his  city  the  teachers' 
conmiittee  and  the  superintendent  meet  and  decide  upon  what  teach- 
ers shall  be  reelected  and  who  the  new  teachers  shall  be,  and  that  it 
is  understood  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will  be 
accepted.  This  may  be  the  best  plan  in  a  town  where  politics  plays 
a  part  and  where  the  superintendent  is  a  figurehead,  but  not  in  a 
town  where  the  school  board  employs  a  superintendent  to  manage 
the  schools  in  a  professional  and  businesslike  way. 

The  argument  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  board  can  be  done 
through  committees  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  not  valid  in  a  democracy.  The  school  board  represents  the 
people,  and  the  people  should  not  have  the  workings  of  the  board 
obscured  by  quiet  committee  meetings  at  some  member's  home  and 
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with  the  understanding  that  there  will  be  but  little  discussion  in  open 
board  meeting  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 

If  a  board  thmks  that  it  must  have  committees,  no  member  should 
serve  upon  more  than  one  committee.  If  a  board  of  six  members  has 
six  committees  of  three  members  each,  each  member  of  the  board 
must  be  upon  three  committees;  two  or  three  of  these  committees 
may  appoint  the  same  date  for  meeting,  or  each  member  having  so . 
many  committee  meetings  can  not  attend  all  of  them. 

If  there  are  any  committees,  their  attention  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  board.  In  a  board  of  from  five 
to  nine  members  two  committees  could  easily  look  after  the  busmess 
of  the  board — a  committee  on  finance  and  accounts  and  one  on  build- 
ings and  groimds.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  action 
of  neither  of  these  committees  is  final,  but  that  it  is  their  chief  duty 
to  present  the  facts  to  the  board. 


The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  board  at  Freeport,  N.  Y., 
define  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  committees  so  fully  that  they  are 
given  herewith: 

BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  PRBEPORT,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Accounts  shall  have  charge  of  the  financial 
affairs  and  supervise  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  by  tlie  board 
of  education.  It  shaU  prepare  and  report  from  time  to  time  such  estimates  of 
the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  board  of  education  or  the  school  district  It  shaU 
submit  statem^ts  of  amounts  on  contracts  and  fixed  charges  and  other  items 
required  to  be  paid  during  the  ensuing  month  (which  otherwise  would  not  be 
presented)  in  due  form  for  payment,  with  its  approval  and  the  fund  from  which 
it  shall  be  paid  indorsed  thereon.  It  iahall  examine  into  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  all  disputed  claims  and  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  education. 
It  shall  keep  aU  school  property  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  in  such 
companies  and  through  such  agents  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  ShaU  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  all  deeds,  insurance  poUcies, 
papers,  documents,  reports,  and  records  belonging  to  said  board  of  education 
and  school  district,  and  shall  see  that  the  same  are  kept  in  the  superintendent's 
office,  in  good  condition.  It  shall  keep  lists  or  inventories  of  all  items,  cost  and 
present  value  of  the  "Real  property,  buildings  and  permanent  improvements 
thereon,"  "  Furniture,"  "  Books,"  and  "  MisceUaneous  items  of  value,"  to  which 
shall  be  added  all  accessions  and  from  which  shal  Ibe  deducted  all  withdrawals 
occasioned  by  depreciation  or  otherwise,  which  causes  shaU  be  noted  thereon, 
and  such  lists  or  inventories  are  to  be  revised  at  the  commencement  of  each 
school  year. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  shall  exercise  a  g^eral  supervision 
over  the  janitors,  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds,  and  the  repairs  that 
may  be  needed,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may 
direct.  All  proposed  repairs  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  education 
for  approval  It  shall  visit  and  examine  from  time  to  time  all  the  school  build- 
ings in  reference  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  fire  protection,  lighting,  heating. 
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seating  capadtlefl,  sanitary  and  other  facilities,  general  condition  as  to  repairs 
and  the  necessity  of  alterations  or  improvem^ts,  and  report  the  resolt  of  such 
examination  to  the  board  of  education  at  its  next  regular  meeting.  It  shall 
also,  whenever  requested  by  the  superintendent,  promptly  visit  and  examine  any 
school  or  schools  designated  and  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  education.  It 
shall  at  suitable  seasons,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  provide  for  the  cleaning  of 
all  school  buildings  and  the  repairing  and  fitting  up  of  heating  apparatus. 

Eiach  meml)er  of  every  standing  or  q[)ecial  committee  shall  be  notified  of  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  every  proposed  meeting  of  such  committee  at  least 
24  hours  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  such  meeting,  unless  all  the  mem- 
bers thereof  are  present  and  waive  such  notice,  except  in  case  of  an  adjourned 
meeting,  of  which  no  notice  need  be  given  the  members ;  and  it  shaU  be  the  duty 
of  the  district  clerk  to  send  notice  by  mail  to  each  member  when  instructed  so 
to  do  by  the  chairman. 

No  committee  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  matters  referred  to 
them,  or  which  is  within  their  general  power,  unless  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  such  conunittee  shall  be  present,  nor  unless  notice  of  the  meeting  of  said 
committee  shall  have  been  given  as  directed  by  the  preceding  rules. 

School  boards  are  usually  given  broad  powers,  and  their  duties 
are  practically  the  same  in  every  city.  Their  duties  as  defined  by  law 
include  the  making  of  courses  of  study;  appointment  of  teachers, 
janitors,  truant  officers,  principals,  and  superintendent;  selecting  and 
purchasing  textbooks  and  all  kinds  of  supplies;  keeping  school 
buildings  in  repair  and  in  sanitary  condition;  classifying  and  pro- 
moting pupils;  making  reports;  levying  taxes  or  submitting  esti- 
mates; fixing  salaries;  prescribing  duties;  etc. 

In  a  city  system  of  schools,  or  even  in  any  system  of  schools,  a 
school  board  can  not  perform  all  these  duties,  because  of  a  lack  of 
time  and  because  it  is  not  fitted  to  perform  those  duties  requiring 
the  services  of  some  one  of  special  training.  It  is  evident  that  the 
services  of  an  expert  are  required  in.  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the 
rating  of  teachers,  in  the  selection  of  textbooks,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  pupils.  To  do  these  things  the  school  board  should  employ  a 
superintendent  of  schools  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results. 

In  this  chapter  it  will  not  be  possible  to  treat  of  all  the  duties  of 
the  school  board.  Among  those  that  may  be  considered  at  some 
length  are  electing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  considering  the 
annual  budget,  and  providing  buildings  and  grounds.  Other  duties 
discussed  relate  to  some  of  the  newer  movements  in  school  adminis- 
tration, such  as  providing  for  evening  schools,  vacation  schools, 
schools  for  special  children,  and  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant. 
In  general,  the  duties  of  a  school  board  may  be  classed  as  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  but  in  progressive  schools  most  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  functions  have  been  transferred  to  the  city 
superintendent.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  the  board  still  retains 
executive  functions  in  business  matters,  and  is  occasionally  called 
upon  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity,  but  as  a  rule  the  school  board 
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should  act  in  a  legislative  capacity,  employing  some  one  to  act  as  its 
executive  in  business  and  professional  matters.  No  school  system  can 
be  considered  progressive  where  the  board  itself  attempts  to  execute 
in  matters  with  which  its  members  are  not  familiar  and  for  which 
they  have  had  no  training.  Progressive  school  boards  legislate. 
This  is  their  prerogative.  The  matter  of  execution  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert — the  superintendent  of  schools. 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  a  school  board  is  the 
selection  of  a  superintendent  If  a  good  superintendent  is  elected, 
and  if  the  board  delegates  to  him  the  professional  management  of 
the  schools,  there  is  usually  but  little  cause  for  complaint  from  those 
who  believe  that  the  schools  should  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  the 
children. 

The  questions  board  members  of  the  most  progressive  school  sys- 
tems are  asking  when  in  search  of  a  superintendent  are:  What  is  his 
character!  What  experience  has  he  had  (a)  as  teacher,  (6)  as  super- 
intendent ?  Has  he  been  successful  ?  What  is  his  personality  ?  Does 
he  take  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  community?  Has  he  in  his  pres- 
ent position  succeeded  in  interesting  the  people  in  their  schools?  Is 
he  a  college  graduate?  Has  he  made  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
school  admioistration?  Is  he  sanely  progressive? 

Though  a  college  degree  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  school  superintendent,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
for  a  man  without  a  college  degree  to  secure  the  superintendency  of 
a  city  school  system.  In  cities  of  more  than  5,000  population  there 
are  very  few  superintendents  who  have  not  had  a  college  or  normal- 
school  education.  No  statistics  are  available  for  cities  under  5,000, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  superintendents  in 
cities  of  this  class  who  are  not  college  or  normal-school  graduates. 

Of  1,300  cities  between  2,500  and  30,000  population  reporting,  44 
per  cent  require  the  superintendent  to  have  had  experience  as  a  super- 
visor. In  cities  of  more  than  5,000  population  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
for  anyone  to  be  elected  superintendent  who  has  not  had  experience 
in  some  supervisory  position,  either  as  superintendent  in  a  smaller 
place  or  as  ward  or  high-school  principal. 

In  towns  between  2,500  and  5,000  population  school  boards  some- 
times elect  a  man  as  superintendent  who  has  had  no  experience  as  a 
supervisor.  It  has  been  discovered  that  a  young  man  who  has  had 
several  years'  teaching  experience  after  graduating  from  college 
often  makes  a  better  superintendent  than  one  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  as  superintendent.  A  man  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence, if  he  has  been  successful,  does  not  need  to  look  for  a  position 
paying  $1,200  or  $1,400,  the  salary  usually  paid  in  cities  imder  5,000, 
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nor  does  a  man  who  has  had  some  years'  successful  experience  seek 
a  position  with  a  less  salary  than  he  is  receiving.  A  small  city  pay- 
ing its  superintendent  $1,400  a  year  was  receiving  applications  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  superintendency.  Among  the  applicants  was  a 
man  who  had  had  some  years'  experience  in  a  larger  city  paying 
$2,000  a  year.  The  board,  without  making  any  inquiries,  elected  him 
on  the  theory  that  his  experience  in  the  larger  place  outweighted  the 
few  years'  experience  of  the  other  applicants  from  smaller  places. 
Within  a  year  the  board  discovered  that  it  had  elected  the  wrong 
man,  and  that  it  should  have  elected  one  of  the  applicants  who  had 
had  only  a  few  years'  experience  in  a  smaller  city. 

Having  determined  what  educational  qualifications  and  experience 
an  applicant  for  the  superintendency  should  possess,  how  may  a 
board  determine  whether  he  has  been  successful  and  whether  his 
character  is  such  as  to  warrant  his  election? 

Too  often  school  boards  give  undue  weight  to  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. All  the  recommendations  an  applicant  carries  with  him 
are  good.  Instead  of  relying  on  recommendations  written  "  to  whom 
it  may  concern,"  the  better  plan  is  to  have  the  applicants  submit  a 
list  of  references  to  whom  the  secretary  may  write  or  with  whom 
members  of  the  board  may  converse. 

Some  boards  have  adopted  the  plan  of  going  over  all  the  appli- 
cations carefully  and  eliminating  all  but  five  or  six  of  the  most 
promising.  An  investigating  conmiittee,  or  the  entire  board,  if  a 
small  one,  visits  the  cities  where  the  applicants  are  supervising.  In- 
quiries made  of  business  and  professional  men  usually  reveal  the 
status  of  the  superintendent  in  that  city.  A  school  board  employing 
this  method  visited  a  city  and  on  inquiry  of  some  of  the  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  discovered  that  only  one  or  two  knew 
anything  about  the  schools.  Several  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
superintendent  who  had  been  in  the  city  for  seven  years.  This  com- 
mittee, being  in  search  of  a  man  who  possessed,  among  other  quali- 
fications, the  power  to  make  himself  felt  in  the  community,  wisely 
made  no  further  inquiries. 

Committees  looking  up  the  record  of  applicants  interview  the  ap- 
plicants' enemies  as  well  as  their  friends.  This  is  only  fair  to  the 
board  and  usually  to  the  applicant.  A  committee  that  was  looking 
for  a  superintendent  discovered  that  a  promising  applicant  had  some 
enemies.  These  were  interviewed.  One  said,  "  The  sooner  you  take 
our  superintendent  the  better  it  will  be  for  this  town."  The  com- 
mittee questioned  him  for  a  few  minutes  and  discovered  that  the 
superintendent  had  refused  to  nominate  this  man's  daughter  for  a 
position  in  the  schools.  Another  said  that  the  tax  rate  had  been  in- 
creased because  the  superintendent  had  introduced  some  new  things 
such  as  manual  training,  drawing,  and  evening  schools.   One  of  the 
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committee,  speaking  of  this  incident,  said  that  the  superintendent's 
enemies  gave  him  a  better  recommendation  than  his  friends. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the 
past  and  the  present  of  an  applicant  for  a  superintendency,  says: 

Where  a  man  has  made  no  enemies  it  is  proof  that  he  has  never  taken  a 
stand  or  waged  a  fight  on  any  of  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day.  And 
then,  after  consulting  the  man's  friends  and  enemies,  it  behooves  the  inquirer 
to  learn  what  he  can  from  those  who  occupy  a  position  of  indiffer^ce.  In  that 
way  you  have  the  best  criterion  you  can  get  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  candidate 
for  the  jposition  of  superintendent  Some  mistal^es  have  been  made  in  the 
selection  of  superintend^ts.  If  the  directors  had  asked  not  merely  the  friends 
but  also  the  enemies  and  then  submitted  the  inquiry  to  those  taldng  no  side  for 
or  against  the  candidate,  th^  would  have  avoided  some  of  the  blunders  we 
find  to-day. 

Many  of  the  boards  m  the  smaller  cities  are  still  flooded  with  appli- 
cations when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  superintendency.  Often  they 
give  out  the  impression  that  the  position  should  be  sought  On  the 
contrary,  the  board  should  seek  the  man. 

A  school  board  was  advertising  for  a  superintendent,  and  when 
applicants  went  to  see  the  president  of  the  board  he  asked  them  a 
few  questions  and  read  over  their  testimonials.  He  then  told  them 
to  see  the  other  members  of  the  board  and  to  file  a  written  applica- 
tion with  the  secretary.  One  day  an  applicant  introduced  himself, 
and  when  told  to  visit  the  other  members  of  the  board  he  said : 

Is  this  all  you  want  to  know  about  me?  If  you  are  not  pushing  your  inquiries 
any  further  with  the  applicants,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered.  If  you  are 
really  looldng  for  a  superintendent,  I  wish  tliat  you  would  look  up  my  record. 
I  shall  not  see  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  until  you  have  done  thi& 

The  president  of  the  board,  who  was  a  keen  business  man,  at  <mce 
saw  the  force  of  what  the  young  man  had  said  and  at  once  looked 
up  his  record  and  the  records  of  the  other  applicants.  The  presi- 
dent and  other  members  of  that  board  say  that  if  they  had  not  ex- 
amined into  the  records  of  the  50  or  60  applicants  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  made  a  serious  blunder. 

Another  board,  in  a  city  of  10,000  population,  acting  on  the  plan 
of  letting  the  applicant  seek  the  position,  had  on  the  day  of  election 
60  applicants  from  which  to  choose.  The  board  was  bewildered,  but 
they  soon  made  up  their  minds.  A  wily  and  unscrupulous  politician 
in  the  city,  knowing  the  difficulty  the  board  would  have  in  selecting 
a  man  from  the  60  who  had  visited  the  board,  advised  a  friend  of  his 
who  wanted  J^he  position  not  to  appear  imtil  the  day  of  the  election* 
A  few  hours  before  time  for  the  board  meeting  the  new  applicant  ap- 
peared. He  made  a  favorable  impression  and  was  unanimously 
elected.  A  few  days  later  two  of  the  board  learned  from  a  reliable 
source  that  the  newly  elected  superintendent  was  a  man  of  immoral 
character.  But  as  he  had  been  duly  elected,  these  two  board  members 
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decided  that  they  would  not  divulge  this  bit  of  information.  Within 
two  years  the  man  was  dismissed  on  charges  of  immorality.  A  little 
investigation  would  have  saved  the  school  board  and  the  city  from 
humiliation.  The  selection  of  a  superintendent  is  a  matter  to  which 
school  boards  can  not  give  too  serious  thought 


One  of  the  problems  that  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
the  school  board  is  the  annual  budget.  The  superintendent  of  city 
schools  should  make  an  estimate  of  the  amoimt  necessary  for  each 
item  of  expenditure  and  submit  his  estimate  to  the  board  for  its 
serious  consideration. 

Though  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  as  to  what  per  cent 
each  item  should  be  of  the  total  running  expenses,  it  is  evident  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  balance  among  the  different  items.  For 
instance,  what  ratio  should  exist  between  expenditure  for  elementary 
and  for  high  schools?  In  a  study*  made  by  this  bureau  of  city 
school  expenses  in  cities  of  more  than  30,000  population,  it  was 
foimd  that  the  ratio  of  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  elementary  schools 
to  high  schools  is  2.16.  No  statistics  are  available  for  cities  of  less 
than  30,000,  but  in  all  probability  the  ratio  is  lower.  In  cities  between 
30,000  and  50,000  population  the  ratio  is  1.90. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  ratio  of 
expenditure  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  is 
greater  than  2.16,  the  conclusion  that  too  much  is  being  spent  for  the 
high  school  does  not  follow,  but  rather  that  not  enough  is  spent  on 
the  elementary  school.  Cities  expending  four  times  as  much  per 
high-school  pupil  evidently  need  to  change  the  ratio  by  expending 
more  for  the  grades.  What  part  should  be  devoted  to  teachers' 
salaries?  In  cities  having  between  30,000  and  50,000  population  the 
median  per  cent  of  expenses  of  all  schools  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries 
is  65.795.» 

Tables  9  and  10,  pages  115  and  116,  based  upon  statistics  reported 
to  this  bureau  by  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population,  indicate  what 
per  cent  of  the  total  expense  is  devoted  to  each  item  of  expense  in  44 
cities  in  the  group  of  cities  from  5,000  to  10,000  population  and  in  the 
group  from  10,000  to  25,000  population.  These  tables  represent,  as 
accurately  as  any  statistics  available  for  these  groups  can  be  made  to 
represent,  the  per  cent  devoted  to  each  item,  though  a  few  boards 
have  failed  to  report  some  items  that  should  have  been  reported. 
The  median  per  cent  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  group  of 

^tJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  5,  may  be  had  of  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Qovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  10  cents  a  copy. 
*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  5. 
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cities  having  between  5,000  and  10,000  population  is  63.75  and  in  the 
group  between  10,000  and  25,000  population  66.76. 

These  tables  can  not  be  taken  as  an  infallible  guide  in  estimating 
the  percentage  of  total  expenditure  to  be  devoted  to  each  item,  but 
they  do  show  fairly  accurately  how  44  representative  cities  in  each 
class  apportioned  their  expense  account  for  the  year  1913. 


One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  school  boards  and  one  that  should 
not  be  neglected  is  that  of  providing  safe,  sanitary  school  buildings. 
It  is  still  too  true  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  matter.  Most  of  the  school  buildings 
erected  within  the  past  few  years  are  modem  in  respect  to  safety  and 
sanitation.  Many  old  buildings  without  adequate  means  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  are  still  in  use.  In  some  buildings,  even  in  regions 
free  from  smoke,  the  rooms  are  so  poorly  lighted  that  children  on  the 
side  of  the  room  opposite  the  windows  do  not  have  sufficient  light. 
Artificial  light  is  also  necessary  in  many  classrooms  much  of  the 
time. 

Ventilation  is  so  poor  in  some  rooms  that  a  visitor  upon  entering 
the  room  can  detect  the  foul  air.  The  problem  of  ventilation  has  not 
been  entirely  solved  even  with  modern  appliances. 

All  buildings  that  are  poorly  lighted  or  ventilated  should  be  re- 
modeled or  torn  down  and  new  ones  erected.  It  is  the  recognized 
duty  of  school  boards  to  see  that  children  are  not  compelled  to  sit  in 
poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  classrooms.  If  school  buildings 
are  properly  ventilated  and  lighted,  a  child  can  attend  school  the 
entire  year  and  grow  strong,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  school 
work  is  suited  to  his  strength  and  that  ample  provision  is  made  for 
physical  exercise. 

One  reason  there  are  so  many  school  buildings  ill  adapted  to  school 
use  is  because  no  architect  was  employed,  or  one  was  employed  who 
knew  nothing  of  school  architecture.  Many  boards  before  employing 
an  architect  ascertain  whether  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  school 
buildings.  Architects  who  may  be  experts  in  planning  business 
houses  often  have  no  knowledge  of  the  best  plans  for  school  build- 
ings. In  a  certain  city  an  architect  who  had  designed  many  business 
buildings  was  employed  by  the  school  board  to  design  an  addition  to 
the  high-school  building.  The  superintendent  and  high-school  prin- 
cipal, after  looking  over  the  plans,  protested  on  some  points,  but  the 
architect's  plans  were  adopted  on  the  theory  that  he  was  an  expert. 
When  the  building  was  completed  it  was  discovered  that  the  build- 
ing was  not  such  as  an  architect  who  understood  the  needs  of  a  school 
would  have  planned.  In  most  instances  the  superintendent  of  schools 
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and  teachers  can  make  suggestions  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Many  boards  of  education  when  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
building  visit  other  cities  where  new  buildings  have  been  erected  to 
see  whether  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  erected  and  to  gain 
such  information  as  will  help  them.  In  States  where  there  are  no 
definite  regulations  regarding  the  erection  of  school  buildings  it  is 
well  for  school-board  members  to  have  at  hand  building  codes  of 
other  States.  The  building  code  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  is  given  in  full  in  this  bulletin.  (Appendix, 
p.  99.)  The  reader  desiring  further  information  regarding  school 
buildings  is  referred  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulle- 
tins No.  5,  1910;  No.  52,  1913;  No.  12,  1914;  Modem  School  Build- 
ings, published  by  Charles  Scribner;  and  Grade  and  High  School 
Buildings,  published  by  the  American  School  Board  Journal. 

As  yet  not  many  school  buildings  have  been  equipped  with  vacuum 
cleaners.  School  boards  are,  however,  coming  to  realize  the  value 
and  necessity  of  a  vacumn-cleaning  system.  In  school  buildings 
cleaned  by  this  system  nearly  every  particle  of  dust  is  removed  from 
the  floors.  In  the  mornings  all  the  dust  can  be  removed  from  the 
desks  without  putting  it  into  circulation  throughout  the  room,  as 
with  ordinary  methods  of  dusting.  The  cost  of  installing  a  vacuum- 
cleaning  system  is  small.  One  city  recently  installed  the  system  for 
a  high-school  building  containing  26  rooms,  besides  a  large  audi- 
torium and  a  large  gymnasium,  at  a  cost  of  $1,041,  while  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  $130,000. 

There  are  still  some  school  buildings  heated  with  stoves.  In  most 
cases  these  are  jacketed.  Practically  all  the  newer  buildings  are 
equipped  with  patented  ventilating  systems. 

Of  1,334  reporting,  649  provide  adjustable  seats  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  469  for  the  high  school.  Adjustable  seats  are  much 
more  necessary  in  the  elementary  school  than  in  the  high  school, 
where  pupils  usually  change  rooms  every  45  minutes.  In  a  room  in 
the  elementary  school  each  child  has  a  certain  seat,  which  can  be  ad- 
justed to  his  neejds.  In  the  high  school  many  different  pupils  must  at 
different  periods  of  the  day  make  use  of  the  same  seat. 

On  the  whole,  great  advancement  has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  in  school  architecture  in  the  smaller  cities.  As  previously 
stated,  many  old  buildings  need  to  be  remodeled  or  new  ones  erected 
so  as  to  secure  proper  lighting  and  ventilation. 

Many  boards  have  made  serious  mistakes  in  erecting  buildings 
to  which  it  is  impossible  to  add  new  rooms  as  needed.  The  most 
approved  plan  is  to  erect  buildings  in  imits  so  that  additions  may  be 
made  as  necessity  demands.  Much  can  be  saved  by  adopting  this 
plan. 
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As  yet  few  cities,  large  or  ^all,  have  given  enough  attention  to 
the  matter  of  play  and  school  playgrounds.  It  is  agreed  that  there 
should  be  public  playgrounds  in  every  city,  but  often  these  are  at 
some  distance  from  the  school  buildings.  In  a  certain  city  fairly 
well  equipped  with  playgrounds  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  noon  hour 
stand  huddled  in  a  small  school  yard,  because  the  city  playgrounds 
are  too  far  distant  to  be  of  use  to  the  schools.  There  has  been  a 
waste  of  money  and  but  little  foresight  in  that  city.  The  play- 
grounds should  be  near  the  school  buildings,  so  that  a  teacher  may 
supervise  the  play  periods. 

Of  1,350  cities  reporting,  37  per  cent  have  grounds  surrounding 
the  school  buildings  averaging  less  than  one-half  acre  in  e2Ltent;  26 
per  cent  averaging  from  one-half  to  1  acre;  24  per  cent  averaging 
from  1  to  2  acres;  and  13  per  cent  averaging  2  or  more  acres; 
63  per  cent  have  school  grounds  averaging  less  than  1  acre,  and  87 
per  cent  have  grounds  averaging  less  than  2  acres.  As  the  school 
buildings  take  up  much  of  the  space,  the  amount  left  for  play  pur- 
poses is,  in  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  cities  under  30,000  population, 
entirely  too  small.  Henry  S.  Curtis  says:  * 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  a  block  of  2  acres  or  less  puts  aU  play  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  lots  are  so  short  that  the  back  yards  are  very  small,  and 
there  is  no  space  for  the  small  children  to  play.  Such  blocks  are  scarcely  large 
enough  for  baseball  when  they  are  vacant,  and  they  are  not  large  enough  for 
school  playgrounds  even  when  the  school  has  an  entire  block.  *  *  *  A 
city  high  school  requires  10  acres  of  ground  in  order  to  carry  on  games  that  its 
students  should  play,  because  nearly  all  the  games  require  a  considerable  area, 
and  the  growing  conception  is  that  every  student,  not  a  few  athletic  specialists, 
should  take  part.  Girls  need  a  separate  field  from  boys,  and  they  should  have 
every  encouragement  to  play.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Various  standards  have  been  proposed 
for  the  city  elementary  school.  The  board  of  education  of  England  requires 
30  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  child.  This  would  place  a  child  every  6 
feet  over  the  school  yard.  A  year  ago  the  State  of  Washington  passed  a  biU 
requiring  100  square  feet,  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  Even  this  would 
have  been  inadequate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  most  of  the  new  schools,  in  the  smaUer 
cities  at  least,  there  is  at  present  a  workable  standard,  namely,  one  block  for 
each  school.  This  is  quite  generaUy  adopted  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
South  at  present. 

The  problem  of  securing  enough  ground  for  school  purposes  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  especially  in  manufacturing  cities 
where  the  price  of  real  estate  is  high.  By  referring  to  page  114 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  cities  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  have  the  largest  school  playgrounds.  In  Georgia,  for  instance, 
out  of  21  cities  reporting  there  is  but  1  with  grounds  of  less  than 
one-half  acre,  3  with  less  than  1  acre,  and  5  with  less  than  2  acres, 
while  there  are  12  that  have  grounds  of  2  acres  or  more. 


1 U.  8.  Bareau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  40. 
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To  enlarge  the  grounds  surrounding  the  present  buildings  is  almost 
impossible.  Owners  of  vacant  properties  next  to  the  school  usually 
ask  fabulous  prices,  or  there  are  costly  buildings  on  the  properties 
adjoining.  Boards  usually  have  the  right  to  condemn  land  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  modern  interpretation  "for  school  purposes" 
should,  no  doubt,  include  playgrounds  surrounding  the  school  build- 
ings, as  play  is  now  considered  a  part  of  nearly  every  curriculum. 
Some  State  laws  definitely  provide  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  suffi- 
cient for  play  purposes.  The  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  provides 
that  no  new  school  building  shall  be  erected  without  a  proper  play- 
ground, and  that  wherever  the  board  of  school  directors  of  any  dis- 
trict can  not  agree  on  the  terms  of  the  purchase  with  the  owner  of 
any  real  estate  that  the  board  has  selected  for  school  purposes,  the 
board,  after  having  decided  upon  the  amount  and  location  thereof, 
may  "  enter  upon,  take  possession  of,  and  occupy  such  land  as  it  may 
have  selected  for  school  purposes  and  designate  and  mark  the 
boundaries  thereof." 

Only  by  having  such  authority  will  school  boards  ever  be  enabled 
to  secure  grounds  of  sufficient  size.  Even  with  such  authority  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  prevents  the  en- 
largement of  the  grounds  around  the  present  buildings. 

The  school  grounds  should  also  be  large  enough  to  have  plenty  of 
grass  plats,  trees,  and  shrubbery;  they  should  also  have  room  for 
school  gardens.  As  yet  few  cities  have  grounds  of  sufficient  size  for 
these  needs,  and  many  of  those  that  do  have  large  school  grounds 
have  failed  to  beautify  them  and  equip  them  for  play  purposes. 
Comparatively  few  school  grounds  are  equipped  with  proper  play 
apparatus.  Of  1,350  cities  reporting,  451  have  some  equipment.  One 
of  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  is  how  to  have  play  on  the  school 
groimds  supervised,  since  few  cities  can  afford  a  special  teacher. 
Some  boards  require  the  regular  classroom  teachers  to  be  on  the 
playgroimd  with  the  children  during  recess  periods.  Teachers  can 
not  object  seriously  to  this.  They,  too,  need  the  fresh  air  and  recre- 
ation during  these  periods. 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  use  of  the  school  playgrounds  after 
school  hours  and  during  vacation,  so  that  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  may  have  an  opportunity  to  play  under  proper  super- 
vision. The  addition  of  a  few  dollars  a  year  to  the  salary  of  one  of 
the  teachers  would  in  many  cities  secure  expert  playground  super- 
vision on  Saturdays  and  during  the  vacation  months. 


Many  school  boards  still  refuse  to  open  the  public  school  buildings 
for  other  than  school  purposes.  Of  1,334  cities  of  less  than  30,000 
population  reporting,  only  503  use  the  school  buildings  for  anything 
but  regular  school  work.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that 
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school  buildings  are  primarily  for  children  of  school  age.  Since 
school  is  in  session  only  5  or  6  hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week  and 
for  only  36  or  40  weeks  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  remaining  cities  are  idle  more  than  half  the  time. 

One  of  the  uses  that  could  be  made  of  school  buildings  would  be 
for  social-center  purposes.  In  many  of  the  small  cities  there  is  no 
common  meeting  place,  or  at  least  no  place  that  may  be  had  free  of 
charge.  There  should  be  in  every  community  a  place  where  people 
can  meet  and  discuss  civic  problems  and  hear  lectures  on  questions 
of  local  and  national  interest. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  social-center 
activities  is  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  most  effectively  only  where 
there  is  a  paid  employee  or  some  one  who  gives  especial  attention  to 
the  work.  Of  71  cities  of  all  sizes  reporting  to  the  Russell  Sage 
Foimdation  that  they  employ  some  paid  worker  to  carry  on  evening 
activities  other  than  those  of  the  regular  night  school,  24  are  cities 
of  less  than  25,000  population.  The  plan  of  employing  the  principal 
or  one  of  the  teachers  in  small  cities  has  been  advocated,  and  adopted 
in  one  or  two  instances. 

That  many  more  cities  under  25,000  population  could  open  their 
school  buildings  for  social  center  purposes  is  evident.  Statistics  at 
hand  show  that,  of  1,334  of  those  reporting,  314  have  auditoriums  in 
at  least  one  grade  building,  888  have  auditoriimis  in  the  high-school 
building,  and  450  of  the  high-school  buildings  have  gymnasiums. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  a  city  of  six  or  eight  thousand  population  to  do  to  make* 
the  school  plant  of  greatest  use  to  the  community.  The  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  that  city  reports  that  the  larger  use  of  the  school 
plant  has  come  in  a  very  rational  way  from  such  needs  of  the  com- 
munity as  have  grown  strong  enough  for  expression ;  that  the  enter- 
prises which  meet  these  needs  are  first  financed  and  carried  to  success 
by  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  them;  and  that  some 
of  them  may  in  turn  be  recognized  by  the  people  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  public  work,  while  others  will  naturally  always  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  directly  get  the  benefit. 

The  following  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  public  school  build- 
ings of  South  Orange:  Musical  entertainments  and  lectures;  political 
meetings  by  each  political  party;  entertainments  by  churches  and 
lodges;  moving-picture  entertainments;  dances  in  high-school  gym- 
nasiimi  by  various  organizations;  Boy-Scout  meetings;  classes  for 
mothers;  choral  societies;  home  and  school  associations;  basket  ball; 
circulating  library. 

Any  organization  requesting  the  use  of  any  of  the  school  buildings 
makes  application  to  the  building  conmiittee,  using  the  following 
form: 
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Application  For  Use  of  School  Halls 

Note  ReguIatioDB  on  back  hereof 

South  Orange,  N.  J.,  191— 

APPLICATION  is  hereby  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  School 
District,  of  th^  Toumship  of  South   Orange,  for  the  use  of  the 

 in  the  School  Building, 

between  the  hours  of  and  on  the  day 

of  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  


for  tohich  admission  charge  -per  person  toill  be  made. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  and  understood  that,  if  this  application  is  granted, 
the  undersigned  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
said  buUding  and  liability  for  any  damage  to,  or  loss  of  property  tliat  may 
accrue,  and  for  the  dUe  observance  of  all  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation with  reference  to  the  buildings. 

The  Building  Committee  or  its  representative  shall  at  all  times  have  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  School  buildings,  whether  leased  or  not. 


The  above  date  is  clear. 
Received  $  


(Sign  here). 


Approved: 


District  Clerk. 


For  Committee  on  Buildings. 
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The  school  board  of  South  Orange  has  adopted  the  following  rules 
relatmg  to  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses: 

The  assembly  halls  of  the  schools  are  for  school  uses  and  may  be  rented  for 
other  purposes  only  when  no  interference  with  school  work  or  student  activities 
arises  therefrom. 

For  the  use  of  auditorium  per  evening,  for  educational  purposes,  with  admis- 
sion free,  there  will  be  no  charge  in  Maplewood,  Hilton,  or  South  Orange;  for 
all  purposes  where  admission  is  not  free,  or  which  otherwise  yield  a  revenue, 
not  less  than  $5  wiU  be  charged  in  Maplewood  or  Hilton,  and  not  less  than 
$10  in  South  Orange. 

These  rates  are  based  on  the  assembly-room  arrangements  being  undisturbed ; 
if  any  changes  are  desired,  an  additional  charge  will  be  made,  but  no  admission 
to  the  buildings  will  be  granted  for  such  purposes  during  school  hours,  except 
under  special  permit 

Applications  for  the  use  of  the  halls  must  be  presented  to  the  district  clerk 
on  the  printed  forms  provided  by  the  board,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  accom- 
panied with  the  amount  of  rental  fixed  by  the  board,  which  amount  will  be 
returned  in  case  the  application  is  not  granted.  In  case  the  date  applied  for 
shall  be  clear,  the  district  clerk  will  forward  the  application  to  the  building 
committee  with  his  notation  that  the  date  is  clear  and  that  he  has  received  the 
amount  of  rental  as  per  schedule.  The  applications  shall  be  deemed  granted 
when  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  building  committee  or  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him.  The  granting  of  applications  for  the  use  of 
assembly  halls  confers  no  privileges  with  reference  to  any  part  of  the  buUding 
other  than  the  assembly  hall,  except  under  special  agreement 

Smoking  in  any  part  of  the  school  buildings  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Whether  school  buildings  should  be  used  as  polling  places  has 
been  a  question  that  many  boards  have  been  called  upon  to  decide. 
Opinion  is  somev^hat  divided,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  tov^ard 
such  use.  Of  1,334  cities  reporting^  174  use  the  sdiool  buildings  for 
this  purpose.  In  many  of  these  cities,  hov^ever,  the  school  buildings 
are  used  only  for  school  elections.^ 

There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  not  holding  elections  in  school 
buildings  so  long  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  not  interrupted.  The 
principle  that  school  buildings  are  primarily  for  school  purposes 
holds  when  boards  are  discussing  the  granting  of  permission  to  use 
the  buildings  as  polling  places. 

It  has  been  found  in  most  instances  that  the  holding  of  elections  in 
school  buildings  during  school  hours  does  not  interfere  with  school 
work.  If  there  is  an  auditorium,  a  gymnasium,  or  a  vacant  room  in 
the  building,  school  work  does  not  suffer.  Sometimes  voters  step 
inside  classrooms  to  visit.  This  is  an  advantage.  The  children  make 
inquiries  about  elections  and  learn  much  about  governmental  ma- 
chinery at  a  time  when  their  interest  in  the  subject  is  aroused. 

There  is  testimony  from  several  of  the  larger  cities  that  school 
buildings  can  be  used  as  polling  places  without  interfering  with 

^  See  Educ.  Bull.,  1915,  No.  13,  "  The  Scboolhouse  as  tbe  Polling  Place." 
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school  work.  A  grammar-school  principal  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
whose  school  buildings  are  used  as  polling  places,  says  that  she  has 
never  had  the  slightest  trouble.  Another  principal  in  the  same  city 
says  that  in  his  10  years'  experience  he  has  never  heard  any  criticism 
of  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  that  he  has  never  known  any  diffi- 
culty to  arise.  Similar  testimony  has  been  rendered  by  principals  in 
other  cities.^ 


There  are  two  types  of  vacation  schools — one  aims  to  educate 
through  play  and  to  keep  the  children  off  the  street;  the  other  to 
help  children  who  have  lost  time*  or  who  are  capable  of  gaining  a 
grade.  Of  1,338  cities  reporting,  113  have  schools  of  this  type  con- 
ducted by  the  school  board.  These  schools  are  usually  in  session 
from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few 
of  the  many  letters  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  regarding 
vacation  schools: 

Carlisle,  Pa. — ^The  summer  school  Is  for  high-school  students  who  have 
failed.  The  term  is  from  June  30.  to  August  22.  Had  a  total  enrollment  of  30 
students  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  16  passed  their  examinations.  The  term  for 
1914  has  an  enrollment  of  26 ;  of  this  number  23  were  promoted. 

Bloomfleld,  J. — ^The  vacation  school  is  in  the  foreign  section  of  the  city, 
with  no  playgrounds  near,  and  the  children  have  nothing  to  do  but  run  and 
play  in  dirty  streets.  The  school  was  organized  to  assist  them  in  passing  a 
profitable  vacation.  The  girls  were  taught  to  sew ;  the  boys  were  given  useful 
work  in  woodworking;  the  smaller  children  were  given  kindergarten  training; 
and  all  were  given  much  practice  in  oral  English. 

Medford,  Mass. — ^According  to  the  1912  report  of  the  schools  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  the  per  capita  cost  for  summer-school  pupils  was  $2.97,  the  average 
membership  being  165;  119  of  the  157  grammar-school  pupils  enrolled  gained 
the  promotion  they  had  lost  in  June,  12  gained  an  extra  promotion,  and  21 
worked  off  handicapping  conditions.  In  the  high-school  division  27  of  the 
34  in  attendance  passed  off  all  or  a  portion  of  their  failures. 

Sauffus,  Mass, — Forty-six  boys  Joined  the  summer  manual  training  class  in 
July,  1912,  and  in  18  two-hour  lessons  accomplished  as  much  work  as  in  a 
school  year  of  one  hour  per  week  lessons.  Thus  one  year  has  been  added  by 
this  summer  course  to  the  instruction  in  manual  training. 

Bach  boy  paid  a  nominal  sum  of  $1  for  the  entire  course.  The  sum  thus 
realized,  together  with  a  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  annual  field  day,  was 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  instruction,  which  amounted  to  $54.  The  tools  and 
lumber  were  furnished  by  the  school  department  at  a  cost  of  $41.40. 

Movnt  Pleasant,  Pa. — ^The  discipline  in  the  summer  school  was  perfect 
without  effort;  retarded  children  made  remarkable  progress  on  short-time 
instruction  hours;  attendance  was  regular  without  the  services  of  an  attend- 
ance officer. 

Montclair,  N,  J. — ^The  number  taking  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term 
was  142;  of  this  number,  90,  or  64.8  per  cent,  were  promoted.  This  reports 
merely  the  educational  side  of  the  work ;  the  results  from  the  three  play  centers 
can  not  be  measured  by  figures. 
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That  the  vacaticHi  school  is  here  and  here  to  stay  is  evidwt. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  small  cities  for 
vacation  schools,  especially  for  children  who  have  failed  of  pro- 
motion.^ It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  all  the  vacation  schools 
are  not  supported  by  the  school  board.  In  many  cities  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  some  organization,  while  in  others  tuition  is 
charged.  The  tendency  is  for  boards  of  education  to  look  upon  va- 
cation schools  as  an  economic  and  educational  necessity.  The  cost 
per  pupil  is  usually  only  a  few  dollars,  the  chief  cost  being  that  of 
instruction.  There  is  no  expense  for  fuel;  no  cost  for  janitors  in 
those  cities  where  janitors  are  employed  for  the  entire  year;  and  com- 
paratively little  expense  for  textbooks,  since  the  textbooks  made  use 
of  during  the  regular  term  are  used  in  the  vacation  schools. 


In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  school  boards  have  opened  the  school 
buildings  for  evening  classes,  and  no  proof  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  these  schools.  Most  evening  classes  are  supported 
by  public  funds.  The  following  instances  are  typical  of  what  the 
opening  of  the  school  buildings  for  evening  classes  in  a  few  cities 
can  do  for  young  men  and  women : 

Nearly  all  the  evening-school  pupils  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  are  mill  operatives. 
Many  of  them  are  illiterate  and  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  evening  school  at  Morris,  lU.,  has  increased  the  earning  capacity  of  many 
of  the  pupils  enrolled.  A  clerk  was  advanced  to  the  x)osition  of  bookkeeper,  a 
young  man  was  given  employment  as  typist  in  a  law  office,  a  young  woman  was 
employed  as  stenographer  in  a  shoe  company's  office,  another  was  employed  as 
typist  for  a  pubUc  library,  and  three  entered  business  college  with  advanced 
standing. 

The  evening  school  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  non- 
English-speaking  foreigners,  who  have  acquired,  after  several  terms*  a  fair 
working  knowledge  of  English. 

So  the  testimony  for  evening  schools  runs. 

Evening  classes  could  be  formed  in  every  city  of  more  than  2,500 
population.  Many  young  men  and  women  who  left  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  would  attend,  and  many  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  course  would  take  up 
some  of  the  high-school  subjects,  especially  the  commercial  subjects. 
In  a  small  city  it  is  impossible  to  offer  many  different  subjects,  but 
whenever  15  or  20  people  apply  for  a  subject  it  should  be  offered. 

When  a  school  board  decides  to  open  an  evening  school  the  fact 
should  be  made  known  through  the  local  newspapers  and  by  means 
of  posters.  In  some  cities  blanks  are  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
school  children  to  take  home  to  older  brothers  and  sisters  or  even  to 

^  For  a  discussion  of  schools  and  summer  vacation,  see  p.  XXIV,  voL  1,  1913,  of  the 
Beport  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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fathers  and  mothers,  who  may  wish  to  join  an  evening  class.  A  time 
is  also  set  for  all  prospective  students  to  meet  with  the  superintend- 
ent, since  it  is  important  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  work  and  learn  what  subjects  are  most  desired. 

The  cost  for  evening  schools  is  comparatively  low.  Teachers  may 
be  had  in  any  small  city  for  not  more  than  $2  an  evening.  Four 
teachers  could  easily  instruct  100  pupils,  making  the  cost  $8  an  even- 
ing. These  schools  are  usually  open  from  50  to  100  evenings  a  year. 
If  open  80  evenings,  the  total  cost  for  instruction  would  be  only  $640. 
To  this  amount  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $100  to  $150  for  fuel, 
light,  and  janitor  service. 

At  Attleboro,  Mass.,  to  use  a  concrete  instance,  the  itemized  cost 
of  evening  schools,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  for  the  year  1912-13,  was:  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,301; 
janitors,  $75;  light,  $131.49;  books,  $37.58;  supplies,  $60.60;  sundries, 
$7.55;  total,  $1,613.32. 

The  total  enrollment  for  these  schools  was  407,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  163  for  a  term  of  16  weeks,  making  the  cost  per  pupil, 
based  upon  average  attendance,  $9.90. 

The  matter  of  financing  an  evening  school  is,  therefore,  not  such  a 
problem  as  it  sometimes  seems.  Even  if  the  expense  were  greater 
than  is  here  indicated,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  money  of  the  community 
can  be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  for  evening  schools. 


Of  1,33S  cities  reporting  to  this  bureau,  only  122  provide  special 
schools  or  classes  for  backward  children.  In  most  instances  these 
classes  are  for  the  purpose  of  having  children  make  up  work.  As 
yet  the  smaller  city  schools  have  not  seriously  attacked  the  problem 
of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  and  seriously  bjickward  child. 

Answers  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  in  1913  by  Dr.  Wallin,  then 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  showed  that  only  28  of  the  cities  of 
less  than  25,000  population  reported  such  schools.  Twenty-four  of 
these  cities  require  a  special  examination  before  admitting  pupils  to 
classes  for  backward  children,  five  require  a  medical,  psychological, 
and  educational  examination ;  nine  a  medical  or  psychological ;  three 
a  psychological  or  educational ;  and  six  a  psychological  examination. 
The  examinations  are  given  by  the  special  teacher  or  by  the  super- 
intendent and  the  special  teacher  together.  Dr.  Wallin  finds  that  21 
cities  make  use  of  the  Binet  tests;  that  only  one  maintains  a  child- 
study  laboratory  or  psychological  clinic;  and  that  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  class  of  schools  has  been  gained  mostly  in  special 
summer  courses.  Thirty-four  of  the  cities  of  less  than  25,000  popu- 
lation answering  Dr.  Wallin's  inquiry  »have  ungraded  classes.  The 
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average  number  of  pupils  to  each  class  is  15.  In  10  of  the  cities  the 
classes  are  wholly  ungraded,  while  the  others  are  for  backward  and 
truant  children  and  for  special-help  classes.  From  his  study  Dr. 
Wallin  concludes  that:^ 

The  classes  for  feeble-minded  are  relatively  more  numerous  in  cities  above 
25,000,  while  the  ungraded  classes  are  relatively  more  numerous  in  cities  below 
25»000.  This  is  probably  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  more 
feeble-minded  and  seriously  backward  pupils  in  the  larger  cities,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  smaller  cities  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly  alive  to  administra- 
tive educational  problems  affecting  these  children.  The  alleged  explanation 
that  there  are  not  enough  seriously  defective  children  In  the  smaUer  cities,  say, 
conservatively,  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over,  to  make  up  a  class  is  without 
foundation. 

In  cities  of  more  than  3,000  population  there  are  without  doubt 
enough  children  retarded  two  or  more  years  to  form  one  or  more 
special  classes.  School  boards  have  been  slow  in  realizing  the  great 
waste  of  time  occasioned  by  keeping  over-age  or  mentally  defective 
children  in  the  same  room  with  normal  children.  Over-age  children 
in  a  grade  two  or  three  years  below  where  they  should  be  are  usually 
a  source  of  trouble  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
class.  They  make  discipline  more  difficult,  and  much  of  the  time 
that  should  be  given  to  children  of  normal  ability  is  given  to  the  few 
slow  pupils  in  the  grade,  thus  depriving  the  brighter  children  of  the 
attention  due  them.  The  theory  that  the  teacher  should  put  most  of 
her  time  on  the  slow  and  retarded  pupils  has  little  sound  basis.  That 
these  pupils  should  have  much  attention  is  evident,  but  they  should 
not  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  brighter  pupils  in  the  same 
class.  The  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  employing  teachers  spe- 
cially trained  to  conduct  classes  for  retarded  children. 

Special  classes  for  backward  children  are,  however,  sometimes  un- 
popular because  the  children  placed  in  them  are  pointed  out  as  slow 
and  deficient.  The  children  and  their  parents  feel  humiliated  and 
they  soon  lose  interest  in  school.  For  this  reason  school  boards  can 
not  be  too  careful  as  to  the  name  applied  to  such  classes.  The  term 
"  special "  or  "  exceptional "  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  "  defective,'' 
a  term  too  commonly  used  in  connection  with  special  classes.  Parents 
and  children  should  be  made  to  understand  that  no  stigma  attaches 
to  the  work  of  the  special  class;  that  frequently  by  it  children  are 
helped  to  do  much  better  work. 

There  are  many  plans  in  operation  to  help  bring  retarded  children 
up  to  grade.  In  a  few  cities  the  backward  children  are  given  about 
half  time  in  the  school  shops,  or  in  the  sewing  or  cooking  depart- 
ments, and  the  other  half  in  the  regular  classroom  or  in  a  classroom 
under  a  special  teacher.   Other  cities  employ  one  or  more  special 
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teachers  who  have  rooms  of  their  own  to  which  the  pupils  are  as- 
signed until  they  are  ready  to  be  returned  to  a  regular  classroom.  In 
a  few  schools  the  task  of  bringing  retarded  pupils  up  to  grade  is  as- 
signed to  the  principal  of  the  building,  who  devotes  part  of  the  time 
to  supervision  and  part  to  teaching  pupils  below  grade. 

The  following  is  typical  of  reports  received  from  superintendents 
who  have  introduced  such  classes: 

A  great  saying  of  time  and  strength  of  the  regular  teacher  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  a  large  number  of  pupils  have  been  kept  up  to  grade  and  will  be 
promoted.  Otherwise,  many  of  these  pupils  would  have  foiled  of  promotion, 
which  means  double  cost  of  instruction  for  those  same  puplla 

This  point  of  double  cost  of  instruction  is  worth  considering. 
Suppose  only  80  per  cent  of  200  pupils  in  a  grade  are  promoted.  The 
40  pupils  required  to  repeat  mean  double  cost  to  the  system.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  special  classes  for  backward  children  increase 
the  number  of  promotions,  and  hence  lower  the  cost  of  taking  chil- 
dren through  a  certain  grade.  Suppose  a  special  class  would  raise 
the  promotion  rate  to  85  per  hundred  pupils  in  a  grade  of  200.  There 
would  be  10  more  promotions,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  having  them 
repeat  the  grade,  or  approximately  $300  would  be  saved.  The  finan- 
cial saving  is,  however,  a  small  item  compared  to  the  educational 
gain.  The  failure  in  a  grade  is  not  all.  If  a  pupil  becomes  retarded, 
he  usually  drops  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  14,  so  in  the  end  the  total 
cost  for  repeaters  is  not  so  great.  The  real  cost  is  in  waste  time  and 
in  the  fact  that  pupils  who  fail  drop  out  of  school. 

If  special  attention  is  not  given  to  retarded  pupils,  the  whole  pro- 
motion machinery  soon  becomes  clogged,  and  most  of  the  children 
become  lodged  in  the  lower  grades.  A  few  backward  over-age  pupils 
in  a  room  tend  to  lower  the  percentage  of  pupils  promoted  from  the 
room.  In  a  certain  city  it  was  discovered  that  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  children  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  The 
process  of  retardation  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  making  it 
difficult  for  any  except  the  very  brightest  children  to  be  promoted. 
The  retarded  children  acted  as  a  dead  weight.  Since  the  introduction 
of  several  special  classes  relief  has  been  afforded,  though  it  will  take 
several  years  to  bring  the  schools  in  this  city  up  to  the  point  where 
normal  children  will  not  feel  the  effects  of  having  retarded  pupils 
in  the  same  room. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  special  classes  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  ordinary  classes,  because  the  classes  are  smaller;  but 
the  advancement  made  by  these  pupils  is  also  greater  than  it  could 
possibly  be  in  a  regular  classroom,  and  the  fact  that  the  regular  class 
is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  carrying  these  pupils  is  an  important 
item  in  school  economics.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  special  classes  varies 
considerably.    Data  at  hand  show  that  the  cost  in  small  cities  is 
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about  $55  a  year  per  pupil.  In  some  cities  the  cost  is  as  much  as 
$100 ;  in  others  only  $25.  In  those  special  schools  where  much  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  industrial  work  the  cost  is  usually  greater. 

That  special  classes  for  retarded  children  are  considered  necessary 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  taken  an 
advance  step  by  requiring  that  children  retarded  three  or  more  years 
shall  be  given  special  instruction,  provided  there  are  10  or  more  in 
the  school  district.  Of  the  132  cities  in  the  United  States  reporting 
upon  special  classes  to  this  bureau,  27  are  in  New  Jersey. 


The  following  statistics  show  present  conditions  regarding  the 
length  of  the  school  day.  Of  1,270  cities  reporting,  338  have  a 
school  day  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours ;  521,  from  five  to  five 
and  a  half  hours;  411,  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  hours.  Of  1,310 
cities  reporting,  1,242  have  two  daily  sessions,  and  68  but  one  daily 
session.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  longer  school  day,  especially  in 
the  grammar  grade  and  in  the  high  school.  The  opinion  of  most 
school  men  is  that  a  high  school  of  two  sessions  is  superior  to  a  high 
school  of  one  session.  With  the  one-session  plan,  but  little  time  is 
available  for  study  periods.  It  is  evident  that  four  recitations,  the 
number  generally  required,  demand  more  than  one  or  two  45  or  50 
minute  periods  for  study.  The  theory  is  that  with  the  one-session 
plan  pupils  will  prepare  their  lessons  at  home  in  the  afternoon.  The 
experience  of  the  superintendents  who  have  tried  the  one  session 
plan  has  generally  been  similar  to  that  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  who  says: 

The  one-session  plan  which  I  found  in  vogue  in  this  high  school  was  retained 
for  the  present  year  so  that  its  workings  might  be  studied.  It  is  fine  in  theory, 
but  a  failure  in  practice.  Asking  the  pupils  to  be  ready  for  work  at  8.30 
caused  much  tardiness.  It  was  impossible  for  those  who  came  by  the  bus  or 
train  to  be  on  time.  Then  the  fact  that  the  high  school  had  one  time  schedule 
and  the  grades  another,  while  occupying  the  same  building,  caused  endless  con- 
fusion. During  the  afternoon,  when  students  came  back  only  for  shop  and 
laboratory  work  or  to  consult  teachers,  there  was  further  annoyance  from 
students  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  halls.  There  was  too  much  idling 
about  the  buildings  for  the  good  of  the  grades  in  session  or  of  the  high-school 
students  themselves.  Of  course,  the  fine  theory  was  that  students  would  spend 
the  afternoon  studying  In  the  quiet  and  freedom  of  their  homes,  but  they  didn't 
Too  many  of  them  roamed  the  streets  and  came  to  class  unprepared  the  next 
day.  The  plan  also  kept  the  industrial  teachers  waiting  until  afternoon  before 
they  could  begin  their  work.  They  were  compelled  to  do  it  when  pupils  were 
tired  and  nervous.  This  work  ought  to  be  interspersed  through  the  day  to 
reUeve  the  tension  of  the  other  work. 

One  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  one-session  plan  is  that  many  stu- 
dents work  their  way  through  school  by  using  the  afternoon.  The  facts  are 
otherwise.  This  year  only  three  boys  have  worked  afternoons,  and  possibly 
the  same  number  of  girl& 
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Nert  year  we  shall  return  to  the  "  long  day  *'  and  lengthen  the  time  devoted 
to  each  subject,  so  as  to  give  teachers  a  better  chance  to  teach  it  thoroughly. 
Each  student  will  also  have  a  longer  time  at  school  to  study  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  principal. 

Tables  6  and  6A,  pages  110  and  111,  present  a  list  of  cities  and  the 
length  of  daily  session  in  each. 


In  931  of  1,257  cities  reporting,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to 
adopt  textbooks.  Though  there  are  State  adoptions  in  24  States, 
many  cities  are  permitted  to  adopt  their  own  textbooks.  As  a  rule, 
school  boards,  according  to  reports  of  superintendents,  adopt  text- 
books upon  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  In  only  593  of 
these  cities  are  textbooks  furnished  free,  366  being  in  those  States 
that  require  them  to  be  furnished  free,  and  227  in  those  States  that 
permit  them  to  be  furnished  free.  In  530  of  the  593  cities  where 
textbooks  are  provided  free,  the  city  board  furnishes  the  books,  while 
in  63  cities  the  State  furnishes  them.  In  744  of  1,257  cities  report- 
ing, such  supplies  as  stationery  and  pencils  are  furnished  free. 

Many  more  of  the  smaller  cities  that  do  not  furnish  free  textbooks 
could  do  so  if  they  wished.  The  matter  of  expense  is  a  compara- 
tively small  one.  In  25  representative  cities,  both  large  and  small, 
furnishing  free  textbooks,  the  average  cost  a  year  per  pupil  is  about 
90  cents.  The  average  for  the  country  is  no  doubt  much  less. 

State  superintendents  who  have  the  free  textbook  system  in  their 
own  States  were  questioned  several  years  ago  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  with  respect  to  the  effect  on  educational  efficiency,  with 
the  following  results :  * 

In  no  case  is  there  any  movement  looking  to  the  repeal  of  the  free  textbook 
law. 

E^ch  of  the  superintendents  testifies  that  free  hooka  enhance  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

A  majority  of  superintendents  wrote  that  the  free  textbook  system  makes 
easier  the  securing  of  uniformity  in  books. 

Schoolbooks  bought  by  the  community  cost  the  community  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  they  do  when  they  are  bought  by  individuals. 

One  unforeseen  feature  of  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  law  was  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  in  high-school  attendance. 


The  successful  working  of  a  school  board  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  president,  who  should  be  a  business  or  professional  man  of 
large  experience,  capable  of  presiding  over  a  deliberative  body.  In 
those  cities  where  the  school  board  conducts  its  business  with 

^  Bulletin  No.  124,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Division  of  Education. 
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dispatch  the  president  knows  and  applies  the  ordinary  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  Many  boards  waste  time  because  parlia- 
mentary rules  are  not  enforced.  Presidents  of  boards  who  conduct 
the  board  meetings  in  a  businesslike  way  adopt  some  order  of  busi- 
ness from  which  they  do  not  deviate  except  for  good  reason. 

One  mistake  often  made  by  school  boards  is  to  elect  a  new  presi- 
dent each  year.  When  a  board  discovers  that  it  has  selected  the 
right  man  for  president,  it  should  continue  him  in  office  for  several 
years.  Another  mistake  sometimes  made  is  that  of  electing  a  new 
member  president.  As  a  rule  it  takes  a  year  or  two  for  a  new 
member  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the 
board.  Before  a  man  is  elected  president  of  the  school  board  he 
should  have  shown  that  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business  side 
of  school  administration  and  that  he  has  decided  ability  as  a  pre- 
siding officer. 


In  799  of  1,277  cities  reporting,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  of  the 
school  board  is  a  member  of  the  board,  while  in  119  cities  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  serves  as  secretary,  and  in  359  some  outside 
person  acts  in  this  capacity.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  employ 
some  one  not  a  member  of  the  board,  especially  in  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  population.  All  of  the  cities  reporting  from  Iowa,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon  employ  some  one  not  a 
member  of  the  board;  all  of  those  reporting  from  Louisiana  and 
Maine  employ  the  superintendent;  and  all  of  those  reporting  from 
Arizona,  Tennessee,  and  Nevada  employ  a  member  of  the  board. 

Among  the  different  duties  generally  assigned  the  secretary  are 
that  he  shall  be  custodian  of  records  and  all  written  documents 
belonging  to  the  board;  keep  a  correct  account  with  the  tax  col- 
lector or  city  council ;  give  statement  of  tax  accounts  and  of  finances 
of  board  at  each  regular  meeting;  make  an  annual  report  of  business 
transactions  to  the  city  council,  board  of  estimate,  or  town  meeting; 
prepare  and  deliver  notices  for  meetings  of  board  and  of  committees; 
countersign  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  to  the  collector ;  prepare  and 
forward  the  annual  report  of  the  district  to  the  State  superintendent; 
prepare  and  sign  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  payment  of  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  board ;  have  general  supervision  of  all  business  affairs 
subject  to  the  board;  attest  in  writing  the  execution  of  all  deeds, 
etc.,  that  must  be  executed  by  the  board;  take  inventory  annually 
of  all  school  property;  act  as  custodian  of  supplies;  attest  signature 
of  president  of  board  upon  contracts,  notes,  etc.,  and  certify  copies 
of  board  resolutions;  keep  records  of  proceedings;  prepare  reports; 
and  keep  accounts. 
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Some  boards  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  or  15,000  population, 
realizing  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  a  secretary  should  do,  em- 
ploy a  secretary  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  clerical  work. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  cities  of  between  15,000  and 
30,000  population  that  a  secretary  can  be  profitably  employed  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  school  affairs.  His  duties  consist  not  merely 
of  recording  transactions,  but  of  acting  as  business  agent  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent.  Where  this  plan  is  in  operation 
one  person  is  held  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
board  relating  to  business  matters,  instead  of  a  half  dozen  com- 
mittees. 

The  president  of  a  school  board  in  a  city  of  27,000  population  says 
that  the  board  in  that  city  by  establii^ing  a  business  office  and  elect- 
ing a  secretary  as  general  business  manager  has  effected  a  great 
saving.'  The  board  must  do  all  business  through  the  secretary's  office, 
no  matter  how  insignificant.  Before  this  plan  was  adopted,  a  director 
would  order  what  he  pleased,  with  the  result  that  the  bills  exceeded 
the  funds.  Under  the  new  system  of  a  paid  secretary,  who  gives  all 
his  time  to  the  work,  the  business  of  the  board  is  conducted  as  would 
be  that  of  a  private  corporation.  No  one  is  permitted  to  order  any- 
thing unless  it  comes  through  the  secretary's  office.  This  school 
board,  it  is  claimed,  is  saving  $10,000  a  year  by  its  business  methods. 

In  cities  of  less  than  15,000  population  the  superintendent's  clerk 
could  be  profitably  made  the  secretary  of  the  board  if  tiie  superin- 
tendent is  provided  with  a  clerk.  If  not,  a  slight  addition  to  the 
salary  paid  the  secretary  of  the  board  would  employ  a  capable  young 
man  or  woman  to  act  as  secretary  for  both  the  superintendent  and 
the  board.  If  the  superintendent  is  provided  with  a  secretary,  say  at 
$500  a  year,  and  the  school  board  is  paying  $300  a  year  for  its  secre- 
tary, a  combination  of  the  two  offices  could  be  effected  without  addi- 
tional expense  in  many  cities,  and  probably  at  a  saving  in  some. 

One  superintendent  in  a  city  of  about  12,000  population,  speaking 
of  the  value  of  having  the  superintendent's  secretary  act  as  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  says : 

The  superintendent  becomes  the  executive  head  of  the  school  system  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  both  in  respect  to  professional  and  business  matters.  In 
fact  he  really  becomes  a  sort  of  general  manager  with  a  three-fold  function: 
Supervisor  of  instruction,  inspector,  and  business  manager.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions this  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  school  board,  but 
it  does  eliminate  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  individual  members  of  the  board. 
The  superintendent  must  get  his  authority  from  the  board  as  a  whole  or  from 
committees  to  whom  definite  duties  are  assigned. 

Instead  of  our  secretary  being  a  school-board  member  whose  private  duties 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  consider  his  secretaryship  a  side  issue,  we  employ 
a  man  who  gives  all  of  his  attention  to  our  business.  As  a  consequence  the  busi- 
ness phase  of  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  "up  to  the  minute,'*  and  pro- 
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feesional  matters  are  not  sidetracked  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  bosiness 
department 

Because  of  better  organization  and  closer  correlation  between  the  business 
and  professional  departments  we  are  able  to  keep  a  cost  system,  the  advantage 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 

The  present  arrangement  results  in  an  actual  financial  gain  to  the  school  dis- 
trict The  salary  of  one  school  secretary  is  less  than  the  combined  salaries  for- 
meriy  paid  to  the  superintendent's  clerk  and  the  school-board  secretary.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  money  is  saved  because  of  more  efficient  management  of  material 
and  financial  affairs. 

Another  superintendent  in  a  city  of  10,000  population  who  has  had 
several  years'  experience  with  this  arrangement  says: 

I  think  that  the  advantages  of  making  the  superintendent's  secretary  the 
school  board's  secretary  are  many.  It  places  the  responsibility  for  aU  the  work 
officially.  It  lessens  red  tape  materially  in  that  anything  that  demands  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  may  now  be  had,  while  under  the 
plan  of  having  a  member  of  the  board  serve  as  secretary  for  the  board  it  was 
often  necessary  to  go  to  the  secretary's  home  for  much  necessary  data.  One 
advantage  is  that  all  records,  minutes,  expenditures,  cash  books,  check  books^ 
etc.,  are  now  in  the  superintendent's  office,  where  they  may  be  had  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Board  members  now  have  a  better  insight  into  the  boolts  and  worldngs 
of  the  board,  since  they  do  not  hesitate  to  examine  the  books  when  left  in  the 
superintendent's  office  as  public  property. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  school 
board  is  to  keep  an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  school  district,  so  that  he  can  supply  the  school  board 
or  the  superintendent  with  all  the  financial  information  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  school  accounts  as  kept  aid  but  little 
in  administrative  control,  since  no  attempt  is  made  to  classify  items 
of  expenditure  and  to  reduce  these  to  a  unit-cost  basis.  That  ac- 
counting may  ai4  in  economical  administration  the  accounts  should 
be  so  kept  that  the  cost  per  pupil  of  each  school  department,  as  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools,  special  schools,  etc.,  may  be  deter- 
mined. Where  this  is  done,  extravagance  in  any  department  may  be 
more  easily  detected.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  of  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies per  pupil  in  one  grade  building  is  much  above  the  average  for 
the  city,  an  investigation  would  reveal  the  cause. 

Where  school  boards  keep  accounts  to  show  the  cost  of  fuel  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  in  each  building  they  can  detect  variations  from  the 
mean  unit  cost.  To  illustrate :  In  a  small  city  that  recently  adopted 
a  unit-cost  accounting  system  the  school  board  discovered  that  the 
cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  school  No.  1  was  $1.57 ;  in  school 
No.  2,  $1.52;  in  school  No.  3,  $2.49;  in  school  No.  4,  $1.82;  and  in 
school  No.  5,  $1.57.  The  board  made  an  investigation  to  determine 
why  fuel  in  school  No.  3  cost  per  1,000  cubic  feet  so  much  more  than 
the  average  for  the  city.   They  discovered  that  the  furnace  needed 
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repairing  and  that  the  janitor  did  not  know  how  to  fire  properly. 
Without  such  an  accounting  system,  which  also  showed  the  cost  per 
unit  of  1,000  cubic  feet  each  month  in  the  year,  the  waste  in  the  one 
building  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been  discovered. 

If  the  cost  of  each  recitation  in  each  high-school  subject  were  ob- 
tained for  each  pupil  there  would  no  doubt  be  startling  surprises  in 
some  school  systems.  When  one  high-school  subject  is  costing  five 
times  the  amount  of  another,  some  explanations  are  necessary. 

In  Newton,  Mass.,  where  the  cost  of  each  pupil  recitation  in  the 
high  school  is  ascertained,  it  was  discovered  that  5.9  pupil  recitations 
in  Greek  are  of  the  same  cost  as  23.8  pupil  recitations  in  French; 
that  12  pupil  recitations  in  science  are  equivalent  in  cost  to  19.2 
pupil  recitations  in  English ;  and  that  it  takes  41.7  pupil  recitations 
in  vocal  music  to  equal  the  cost  of  13.9  pupil  recitations  in  art. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Newton  schools,  commenting  on  these 
data,  says  in  his  report  for  1912 : 

Thus  confronted,  do  we  feel  like  denying  the  equivalency  of  these  values?  We 
can  not  deny  our  responsibility  for  fixing  them  as  they  are.  That  is  a  whole- 
some feeling,  if  it  leads  to  a  wiser  assignment  of  values  in  the  future.  Greater 
wisdom  in  these  assignments  will  come,  not  by  reference  to  any  supposedly 
fixed  and  inherent  values  in  these  subjects  themselves,  but  from  a  study  of  local 
conditions  and  needs.  I  know  nothing  about  the  absolute  value  of  a  recitation 
In  Greek  as  compared  with  a  recitation  in  French  or  English.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  by  very  concrete  and  quite  local  considerations  that  when  the  obUga- 
tions  of  the  preset  year  expire  we  ought  to  purchase  no  more  Greek  instruction 
at  the  rate  of  5.9  pupil  recitations  for  a  dollar.  The  price  must  go  down  or  we 
shaU  invest  in  something  else. 

In  order  to  keep  school  accounts  so  that  they  will  be  valuable 
for  comparison  with  other  school  systems  a  general  form  must  be 
followed.  In  those  cities  where  accounts  are  kept  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  recommended  by  the  department  of  superintendence  of 
the  National  Education  Association  for  collecting  fiscal  statistics, 
items  of  expenditure  can  be  easily  compared,  especially  when  reduced 
to  a  unit  cost  basis.  The  items  included  in  the  standard  form  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  are : 


Expenses  of  General  Control  (Overhead  Charges):  Board  of  education  and 
secretary's  office,  school  elections  and  school  census,  finance  offices  and  accounts, 
legal  services,  operation  and  maintenance  of  office  building,  offices  in  charge  of 
buildings  and  supplies,  office  of  superintendent  of  schools,  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  and  truancy  laws,  other  expenses  of  general  control. 

Expenses  of  Instruction:  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects,  other 
expenses  of  supervisors,  salaries  of  principals  and  their  clerks,  other  expenses 
of  principals,  salaries  of  teachers,  textbooks,  stationery  and  supplies  used  in 
instruction,  other  expenses  of  instruction. 
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Expenses  of  Operation  of  Bchool  Plant:  Wages  of  Janitors  and  other  em- 
ployees, fuel,  water,  light  and  power.  Janitor's  supplies,  other  expenses  of  opera- 
tion of  school  plant 

Expenses  of  Maintenance  of  School  Plant:  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of 
grounds,  repair  and  replacement  of  equipment,  insurance,  other  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  school  plant 

Expenses  of  Auxiliary  Agencies:  Libraries  (salaries,  books,  other  expenses), 
promotion  of  health  (salaries,  other  expenses),  transportation  of  pupils  (sal- 
aries, other  expenses). 

Miscellaneous  Expenses:  Payments  to  private  schools,  payments  to  schools 
of  other  civil  divisions,  care  of  children  in  institutions,  pensions,  rent,  other 
miscellaneous  expenses. 


Land,  new  buildings,  alteration  of  old  buildings,  equipment  of  new  buildings 
and  grounds,  equipment  of  old  buildings,  exclusive  of  replacements. 

In  many  small  cities  it  would  be  impracticable  to  make  use  of  all 
the  items  enumerated  in  this  schedule.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
department  of  superintendence  recommended  the  use  of  a  briefer 
form  until  such  time  as  the  standard  form  can  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  accounting.  The  items  in  the  abridged  form  are  as  follows: 

Expenses  of  general  control  (overhead  expenses):  Board  of  education  and 
business  offices;  superintendent  of  schools  and  educational  control,  including 
^forcement  of  compulsory  education  laws. 

Expenses  of  instruction:  Salaries  and  expenses  of  supervisors,  salaries  and 
expenses  of  principals,  salaries  of  teachers,  textbooks,  stationery,  suppUes,  and 
other  expenses  of  instruction. 

Operation  of  school  plant:  Wages  of  Janitors  and  other  employees^  fuel, 
water,  light,  power.  Janitor's  supplies,  and  other  expenses  of  operation  of  school 
plant. 

Maintenance  of  school  plant:  Repairs,  replacement  of  equipment,  insurance, 
and  other  upkeep  charges. 

Expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies:  Libraries,  promotion  of  health,  transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  Payments  to  other  schools,  pensions,  rent,  etc. 

Outlays  (capital  acquisition  and  construction) :  New  grounds  and  buUdings, 
alterations  of  old  buildings  (not  repairs),  new  equlpm^t  (except  replace- 
ments) . 

Other  payments:  Payments  of  interest,  liquidation  of  debts  and  payments  to 
sinking  funds,  misceUaneous  nonexpense  payments. 

Revenue  receipts:  State  apportionment  and  appropriations;  county  appor- 
tionments; apportionments  from  other  civil  divisions;  appropriations  from  city 
treasury;  general  property  taxes;  business  taxes  (Ucenses,  excise  taxes,  taxes 
on  corporations,  taxes  on  occupations,  etc.) ;  poU  taxes;  fines  and  penalties; 
rents  and  interest;  tuition  and  other  fees  from  imtrons;  transfers  from  other 
districts  in  payment  of  tuition ;  other  revenue  receipts ;  total  rev^ue  receipts. 

Nonrevenue  receipts:  Loans,  bond  sales,  and  unpaid  warrants;  sales  of  prop- 
erty and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments ;  other  nonrevenue  receipta 
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School  boards  that  have  been  keeping  accounts  in  accordance  with 
either  of  these  forms  report  that  their  accounting  has  been  much 
simplified  and  has  become  more  accurate  and  more  valuable  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  since  they  are  now  able  to  compare  their  ex- 
penses item  by  item  with  other  cities.  Any  school  system  that  bases 
its  accounting  upon  these  forms  can  present  practically  all  the  data 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  administrative  control.  Besides 
keeping  acounts  to  show  unit  costs,  as  previously  suggested,  a  sec- 
retary should  at  the  end  of  each  month  be  able  to  show  the  true 
financial  condition  of  the  school  district,  presenting  a  statement  of 
all  assets  and  liabilities.  He  should  also  present  for  each  item  ap- 
propriated a  statement  of  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  amount  received  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  total  received  to  date ;  the  amount  expended  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  the  amount  expended  during  -the  present 
month,  and  total  expenditures.  He  should  include  with  the  state- 
ment the  amount  contracted  for  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  the 
fixed  charges,  total,  and  the  balance  available.^ 

A  property  statement  or  invoice  should  be  rendered  once  or  twice 
a  year.  This  would  include  the  value  of  groimds,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, books,  and  supplies. 

Before  small  city  schools  can  become  as  efficient  as  they  should,  it 
is  necessary  that  some  accounting  system  should  be  adopted  to  show 
the  disposal  of  every  cent  appropriated  from  the  time  it  is  collected 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  time  it  is  paid  out  for  some  service. 


In  only  359  of  1,350  cities  reporting  is  the  treasurer  a  member  of 
the  school  board.  In  many  instances  the  town  clerk  or  the  city  treas- 
urer has  charge  of  the  school  funds.  Oftentimes  school  boards  elect 
some  bank  as  treasurer,  thereby  saving  the  salary  that  would  be  paid 
a  member  of  the  board.  In  a  certain  city  the  board  several  years 
ago  elected  a  treasurer,  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  year,  who  did  nothing 
but  receive  and  deposit  the  funds  in  a  local  bank,  which  kept  the 
treasurer's  accounts  and  wrote  up  his  reports.  This  plan  lias  been 
abandoned  and  the  bank  made  treasurer,  thereby  saving  the  $200 
paid  the  board  member,  since  the  bank  acts  in  this  capacity  simply 
for  the  use  of  the  funds. 

The  salary  paid  the  school-board  treasurer  seldom  exceeds  $300  a 
year.   For  salaries  paid  treasurers,  see  Table  13,  page  130. 

^For  detailed  information  re^rdlng  school  accounting,  see  School  Costs  and  School 
Accounting,  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  62. 
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FINANCE. 


LOCAL  FUNDS. 


The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  school  funds  for  cities  are  by  local 
taxation  and  State  appropriation.  Any  discussion  of  local  school 
funds  involves  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  school  board  to  the 
city  government.  When  considered  in  this  respect  school  boards  are 
of  two  classes:  ^  (1)  Those  in  which  the  school  board  is  regarded  as  a 
department  of  the  city  government;  (2)  those  in  which  the  school 
board  is  treated  not  as  a  department  of  the  city  government,  but  as  a 
public  corporation  separate  and  apart  from  the  corporation  of  the 
city.  In  this  class  of  cities  the  board,  however  its  members  may  be 
appointed,  has  in  its  own  control  the  raising  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  schools  imder  their  charge  as  well  as  the  uncontrolled 
expenditure.of  these  funds. 

Whether  a  school  board  should  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
city  council  for  appropriations  is  a  debatable  question.  The  claim 
of  those  in  favor  of  having  the  school  board  submit  estimates  to  the 
city  council  is  that  there  should  not  be  two  taxing  bodies  in  the  same 
city,  since  the  two  may  make  the  combined  taxes  of  the  city  unduly 
high;  that  everything  spent  should  be  spent  in  the  light  of  all  the 
needs  of  the  city ;  that  there  is  too  much  scattering  of  responsibility ; 
that  the  affairs  of  a  community  should  be  conducted  on  business 
principles  as  a  private  enterprise  is  conducted,  thus  making  it  inad- 
visable to  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  taxing  power ;  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  have  the  board  of  health  or  the  police 
department  independent  of  the  city  council. 

Those  who  advocate  the  separation  of  school  and  city  affairs  claim 
that  the  school  issue  is  suflSciently  large  and  sufficiently  different 
from  the  issues  of  general  municipal  government  to  make  it  desir- 
able for  it  to  have  separate  attention  from  the  people  and  ftom 
their  representatives;  that  education  is  a  State  and  not  a  municipal 
ftmction;  and  that  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
administering  a  system  of  public  education,  has  found  it  expedient 
to  create  school  districts  which  may  or  may  not  be  coterminous  with 
the  city  district.  According  to  the  American  and  English  encyclo- 
paedias of  law,*  school  districts  are  political  subdivisions  within  a 
State,  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  administering  the 
system  of  public  education.  They  are  not  bodies  politic  or  corporate 
with  the  general  powers  of  corporations,  but  may  be  considered  as 
quasi  corporations,  variable  in  organization  and  extent,  and  having 
corporate  existence  by  force  only  of  their  public  functions,  and 
therefore  the  strict  principles  of  the  law  respecting  corporations 


»  Municipal  Government,  p.  818.  P.  J.  Goodnow. 
•Vol.  26,  p.  31. 
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generally  can  not,  in  all  cases,  be  applied  to  these  aggregate  bodies, 
created  usually  by  statute. 

Although  a  school  district  possesses  corporate  capacity,  it  does  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  fall  within  the  definition  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Harvard  University,  writing  of  the  relation 
between  school  and  city  government,  says:  ^ 

The  city  goyemment  exists  not  to  do  everytliing  that  must  be  done,  but  to 
perform  those  functions  only  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  can  not  be 
performed  by  any  other  agency  so  weU  as  by  its  own  corporate  officials.  Ck>n- 
ducting  the  courts  is  one  function  which  it  can  not  perform  so  well  as  the 
State  can,  making  general  laws  is  another,  and  conducting  the  public  schools  is 
a  third.  To  intrust  all  these  responsibilities  to  one  body  of  city  officials  would 
create  a  disposition  wliich  would  be  as  harmful  to  the  citizens  themselves  as  to 
their  neighbors  who  dwell  outside  their  limits,  hot  whose  interests  in  these 
things  are  in  conunon  with  theirs.  E2ffectiye  goyemment  must  be  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  vesting  of  one  body  of  officials  with  more  re- 
sponsibility.  ♦   ♦  ♦ 

If  it  is  said  that  all  the  tax  levied  in  one  locality  should  be  levied  by  one 
local  taxing  body,  in  this  case  by  the  municipal  authorities,  this,  too,  is  not 
sound.  Taxes  are  levied  and  must  be  levied  as  long  as  governments  within 
governments  exist  by  each  government  for  its  own  purposes.  The  complete 
unification  of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  one  local  body  of  officials  would  require 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  municipality  from  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
The  right  to  tax  belongs  not  to  the  city,  but  to  the  State,  and  to  the  city  only 
as  delegated  to  it  by  the  State.  The  needed  unification  of  taxation  and 
security  against  unjust  taxation  must  be  had  from  the  legislature.  For,  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  said, The  interest,  wisdom,  and  Justice  of  the  rep- 
resentative body  and  its  relation  to  its  constituents  furnish  the  only  security 
where  there  is  no  express  contract  against  unjust  and  excesi^ve  taxation,  as 
well  as  against  unwise  legislation  generally." 

No  principle  of  either  law  or  sound  taxation  is  violated  in  those  States  in 
which  the  legislatures  delegate  to  boards  of  education  the  duty  of  determining 
the  amount  of  money  required  for  public  school  purposes  and  then  of  levying 
it  Such  an  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  State  law 
which  safeguards  public  education  by  making  it  a  State  function  and  so 
removing  it,  as  the  court  has  said,  from  the  mismanagement  and  the  taint 
of  local  municipal  politics,  and  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  set  free  from  bondage  by  local  maladministration. 
The  school  system  which  must  go  to  the  city  hall  for  its  appropriations  of 
money  to  run  the  schools  will  inevitably  find  Its  schools  conducted  by  the  city 
hall  even  though  the  laws  expressly  state  that  the  control  and  administration 
of  all  school  affairs  is  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  which  is  a  State  body 
created  and  empowered  to  conduct  the  schools  and  to  keep  their  interests 
separate  from  aU  other  municipal  interests  and  businesa  Such  a  scheme 
of  school  administration  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  created, 

1  American  School  Board  Journal,  May,  1918,  p.  14. 

The  reader  wishing  to  consider  further  the  fundamental  legal  principles  governing  the 
relationship  between  city  schools  and  city  councils  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican School  Board  Journal,  September,  1914,  p.  17,  by  Harry  R.  Trusler,  professor  of  law, 
University  of  Florida. 
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for  the  separation  of  conflicting  interests  is  not  complete  enough  to  be  the  real 
separation  which  Is  desired,  and  city  hall  officials,  like  love,  may  be  depended 
upon  to  find  a  way  to  subvert  It 

The  right  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes  is  delegated  to  the  local  officers 
by  the  State.  The  whole  question  Is,  Will  the  State  serve  its  schools  and  the 
people  better  by  delegating  this  responsibility  to  the  city  hall  officials  or  to 
the  board  of  education?  As  to  the  right  answer  there  can  be  no  question. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  public  schools  are  not  pri- 
marily a  municipal  institution,  Dr.  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  in 
his  growth  of  the  Power  \)i  the  City  School  Superintendent,  quotes 
the  following  judicial  decision:* 

A  city  is  a  corporation  distinct  from  that  of  the  school  district,  even  though 
both  are  designated  by  the  same  name  and  embrace  the  same  territory.  The 
one  derives  its  authority  direct  from  the  legislature  through  the  general  law 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  whUe  the 
authority  of  the  other  is  found  in  the  charter  under  which  it  is  organized,  and 
even  though  the  charter  may  purport  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
municipal  officers  in  reference  to  the  public  schools  in  the  same  language  as  has 
the  legislature  in  the  poUtical  code,  yet  these  duties  are  referable  to  the  legis- 
lative authority  and  not  to  the  charter. 

Only  recently  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finnigan,  assistant  commissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  expressed  himself  in  no  uncer- 
tain way  that  there  should  be  a  complete  divorce  of  school  and  city 
affairs.   He  said:^ 

The  policy  of  utilizing  city  officials  in  the  administration  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  of  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to  determine  appropriations  and 
control  budgets  has  given  to  the  common  council,  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  or  other  similar  bodies  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
greater  influence  over  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools  than  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  many  cases  city 
officials  not  legally  associated  with  the  schools  and  in  no  way  responsible  for 
their  management  have  usurped  the  functions  of  the  legally  chosen  school  officers. 
This  plan  means  a  division  of  responsibility  in  school  administration,  which 
results  in  a  delay  in  providing  necessary  school  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  is  to  the  distinct  detriment  of  the  children's  interests.  The  authority 
exerted  through  this  source  has  often  resulted  in  influential  citizens  and  polit- 
ical organizations  exercising  the  power  of  appointing  teachers,  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  those  in  whom  they  were  interested  without  reference  to  their 
fitness  or  worth,  and  of  exercising  other  functions  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools  which  the  generally  accepted  policy  of  school  management  required 
school  officers  to  perform.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  our  public- 
school  system.  The  leaders  of  educational  thought  in  this  country  should 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  this  evil,  should  lead  in  the  fight  for  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  schools,  for  the  complete  independence  of  those  legally  charged 
with  their  management,  and  for  the  universal  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  schools  are  institutions  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people,  and  that  no 
power  or  Influence  shall  be  permitted  to  impair  their  usefulness  or  efficiency. 


»  Kennedy  v.  Miller,  07  Col.,  484. 
«Nat  BcL  Assoc  Report,  1913,  p.  126. 
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Many  city  school  superintendents  who  have  had  experience  in 
cities  where  the  school  board  depends  upon  the  city  council  or  upon 
a  board  of  estimate,  especially  if  the  school  board  is  not  represented 
on  the  board  of  estimate,  say  that  the  schools  are  often  hampered  for 
funds.  The  following  e2ctract  from  a  letter  received  at  this  bureau 
is  typical : 

A  school  board  should  be  permitted  to  levy  its  own  taxes  Independently  of 
the  city  councU  or  of  any  other  body  that  might  revise  Its  estimates.  In  this 
State  the  levy  made  by  the  school  board  is  reviewed  by  a  budget  commission. 
Many  cities  have  either  had  to  dispense  with  important  school  activities  or  are 
carrying  an  increased  floating  debt  in  order  to  keep  up  their  activities,  for  the 
reason  that  budget  commissions  have  either  been  unfair  In  their  distribution 
of  pubUc  funds  by  diverting  from  school  funds  to  other  departments  of  city 
government  or  by  cutting  the  school  funds  in  order  to  go  before  the  people 
with  the  statement  that  they  or  their  party  had  reduced  the  tax  rates. 

Some  school-board  members  in  cities  where  the  board  must  submit 
an  estimate  of  expenses  to  the  city  council  say  that  the  plan  is  not 
satisfactory,  since  members  of  the  city  council  are  rarely  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  are  likely  to  imderestimate  the 
amount  required  and  to  place  a  handicap  upon  the  board  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  school  affairs. 

There  are,  however,  superintendents  and  school-board  members 
who  report  that  the  city  council  or  budget  commission  in  their  re- 
spective cities  always  appropriates  the  amount  asked  for  by  the 
school  board. 

It  is  evident  that  when  a  school  board  levies  its  own  taxes  the 
schools  need  not  be  handicapped  for  want  of  fimds.  The  claim  that 
two  taxing  bodies  in  the  same  city  may  make  taxes  unduly  high  has 
seldom  been  justified  in  fact.  A  school  board  seldom  levies  more  tax 
than  is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  school  board 
should  know  definitely  what  the  needs  of  the  school  are  and  should 
provide  for  them.  To  submit  an  estimate  to  the  city  coimcil,  often 
entirely  ignorant  of  school  conditions,  means  in  many  instances  a 
school  system  without  adequate  fimds.  Many  of  the  smaller  cities  in 
which  the  school  board  must  depend  upon  the  city  council  for  appro- 
priations do  not  have  good  schools,  not  because  of  poverty,  as  some- 
times claimed,  but  because  the  school  board  can  not  secure  adequate 
funds  from  the  council. 

All  those  favoring  a  school  board  independent  of  the  city  council 
would  establish  a  rate  of  taxation  which  a  school  board  may  not 
exceed,  but  they  would  make  it  sufficiently  high  so  that  cities  in  which 
property  is  assessed  at  only  one-fourth  of  its  value  may  have  suffi- 
cient fimds  for  school  purposes.  In  Iowa,  for  instance,  each  school 
corporation  may  estimate  an  amount  required  for  the  contingent 
fund  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  person  of  school  age,  also  such  sum 
as  may  be  required  for  the  teachers'  fund,  which  shall  not  exceed 
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$30  for  each  person  of  school  age.  In  Pennsylvania  school  boards  in 
cities  of  less  than  30,000  population  may  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  25 
mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  an  occupation  tax  of  at  least  $1  to  be  paid 
by  every  resident  or  inhabitant  over  21  years  of  age  within  the  city. 
In  Nebraska  boards  of  education  are  permitted  to  levy  35  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

Nearly  all  school-board  members,  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
professors  of  school  administration  in  some  colleges  and  universities 
replying  to  a  questionnaire  submitted  by  this  bureau  favor  a  school 
board's  levying  its  own  taxes.  Some  say  that  theoretically  there 
should  be  but  one  taxing  body  in  a  city,  but  that  since  city  councils 
often  know  nothing  of  school  conditions  they  too  often  consider  the 
school  budget  after  they  have  made  all  other  appropriations.  No 
doubt  school  men  will  continue  to  advocate  the  complete  separation 
of  school  and  city  government  imtil  the  city  government  is  freed  of 
petty  politics  and  managed  as  a  business  corporation.  Two  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  subject  of  school  administration  say :  ^ 

As  city  goyemment  improves,  the  tendency  will  undoubtedly  be  to  centralize 
authority  and  to  bring  every  department  under  the  same  power.  Whether 
boards  of  education  will  eventually  make  place  for  the  single  commissioner, 
or  whether  it  will  be  found  expedient  and  desirable  to  have  the  superintendent 
of  schools  possess  full  powers  and  be  directly  responsible  to  the  mayor,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  commissioner  of  streets  or  of  poUce,  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
Certain  it  Is  that  the  power  and  responsibility  must  eventually  take  the  form  of 
a  business  corporation,  conducting  all  its  affairs  with  the  utmost  directness, 
economy,  and  skill. 

What  turn  city  school  affairs  will  take  imder  commission-governed 
cities  can  not  be  predicted.  One  large  city,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  mak- 
ing trial  of  the  plan  of  having  one  of  the  city  commissioners 
responsible  for  the  schools.  He  appoints  the  city  superintendent, 
who  has  charge  of  all  professional  matters.  A  new  charter  for  the 
city  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  provides  that  the  city  commission  consisting 
of  three  members  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  system  of  schools.  The  board  of  commissioners  is  required 
to  construct  and  maintain  proper  buildings  and  other  property 
needed  for  school  purposes.  It  has  the  power  to  condemn  property, 
collect  taxes,  etc.  The  board  of  commissioners  elects  a  superinten- 
dent biennially,  who  has  immediate  and  direct  control  over  all 
teachers,  janitors,  and  others  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  who  is  held 
responsible  for  their  efficiency,  and  who  may  discharge  any  teacher 
or  other  employee  for  any  cause  satisfactory  to  himself.  An  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  board  of  commissioners.  These  plans  are  so  new 
that  no  opinion  based  upon  facts  can  be  expressed.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  school  board  appears  to  be  succumbing  to  the 

^Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  Dutton  and  Snedden,  p.  127. 
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same  influence  that  destroyed  the  city  council.  Dr.  Frank  Goodnow, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  writing  on  this  point,  says: * 

While  the  dlflPerentlatlon  of  the  legislative  from  the  administrative  side  of 
the  physical  administration  of  the  schools  has  not  received  very  wide  applica- 
tion in  the  United  States,  its  adoption  is  interesting  and  significant  When 
tak^  together  with  the  other  developments  in  school  administration,  it  can  not 
fail  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  school  board  is  succumbing  to  the  same 
Influence  that  destroyed  the  city  council,  and  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  school 
department  with  a  single  commissioner  at  its  head,  having  toward  the  school 
department  about  the  same  powers  and  duties  that  the  single  commissioner  or 
other  executive  department  head  has  toward  his  department  Reduced  in  num- 
bers, in  some  cases  composed  of  salaried  members,  its  educational  functions 
lost  to  the  superintendent,  its  executive  functions  going  to  a  director,  the  school 
board  wiU  not  have  enough  to  do  to  attract  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
schools,  and  will  soon  come  to  a  position  of  as  little  influence  as  that  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  city  council  by  the  charters  of  many  American  citiea 

SCHOOL  BONDS. 

The  comparatively  large  amount  of  money  necessary  to  provide  a 
new  schoolhouse  and  grounds  when  they  are  needed  in  a  school  dis- 
trict is  not  often  available  from  the  ordinary  tax  levies,  hence  resort 
must  be  had  to  some  extraordinary  means  of  supplying  the  requisite 
funds.  The  issue  of  bonds  of  the  district  is  the  means  to  which 
school  authorities  usually  resort.  These  may  in  general  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  issued  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  school 
plant  and  those  floated  to  refund  outstanding  indebtedness.  Every 
State  provides  for  the  first-mentioned,  but  some  States  do  not  provide 
for  refunding  older  obligations  with  new  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

The  most  common  method  of  procedure  is  issuance  of  bonds  by  the 
board  of  education,  after  securing  the  authority  of  the  qualified 
voters  expressed  at  an  election.  Usually  the  board  may  of  its  own 
accord  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  the  provision 
is  often  added  in  the  law  that,  on  petition  of  an  expressed  percentage 
or  of  a  fixed  number  of  the  electors,  the  board  must  call  an  election 
to  determine  the  question  of  a  bond  issue  or  submit  the  proposal  at 
a  regular  election,  after  due  notice.  The  nimiber  of  qualified  peti- 
tioners necessary  to  secure  the  calling  of  an  election  varies.  In 
Arizona  it  is  15  per  cent;  in  South  Carolina  an  election  must  be 
called  on  petition  of  one-third  of  the  legal  voters;  in  Texas  20  voters 
may  petition  for  and  obtain  an  election;  in  Utah  the  school  board 
must  submit  the  question  when  petitioned  by  a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dent taxpayers.  In  a  few  cases  more  than  a  mere  majority  of  the 
school  board  is  required — ^in  Nebraska,  for  example,  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  board  is  necessary  to  submit  a  proposal  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  site  and  building. 

^Municipal  admlnlstratioii. 
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In  some  States  the  matter  of  issuing  bonds  must  be  passed  upon 
by  a  body  having  power  to  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  the 
acts  of  the  school  authorities  who  wish  to  make  the  issue.  This 
reviewing  body  is  generally  either  the  legislature  or  some  civil 
mimicipal  authority.  In  Delaware  bonds  are  generally  issued  by 
authorization  of  the  legislature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  few  other 
States.  In  Rhode  Island  indebtedness  may  be  voted  by  the  people 
up  to  the  limit  of  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  town,  but  beyond  that  amount  the  consent  of  the  legislature  is 
necessary.  Indiana  has  several  methods  of  procedure,  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  town  or  class  to  which  the  city  belongs,  but  generally 
the  consent  of  the  common  council  or  corresponding  civil  authority 
of  the  town  or  city  is  necessary  before  the  school  board  may  issue 
bonds.  The  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  that  boards  of  education 
in  cities  shall  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  site  and 
building  to  the  board  of  school  estimate,  a  body  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  board  of  education  designated  by  that  board,  two 
members  of  the  common  council  designated  by  the  coimcil,  and  the 
mayor  or  corresponding  executive  oflScer  of  the  city.  The  board  of 
school  estimate  is  authorized  to  fix  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued 
and  submit  the  matter  to  the  common  coimcil,  which  may  either  make 
an  appropriation  of  the  amount  needed  or  issue  the  bonds  of  the  city. 
This  provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to  many  of  the  smaller  cities. 
In  most  small  cities  and  towns  in  New  Jersey  the  school  board  sub- 
mits the  proposed  bond  issue  directly  to  the  voters  of  the  school  dis- 
trict without  the  intervention  of  any  other  body. 

In  a  few  States  where  the  county-unit  system  prevails,  bonds  for 
district-school  purposes  are  issued  by  the  county.  This  is  true  in 
Maryland  and  Louisiana,  outside  of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans, 
respectively.  It  is  also  true  in  Tennessee  outside  of  counties  having 
more  than  190,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
carry  an  election  on  a  bond  issue  varies  in  the  different  States,  but 
a  mere  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  the  general  rule.  In  California, 
Colorado,  and  West  Virginia  a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary.  In 
Nebraska  bonds  may  not  be  issued  in  cities  of  25,000  population  or 
more  except  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast.  Washington  requires 
a  larger  majority  for  a  large  percentage  of  indebtedness.  In  that 
State  bonds  amounting  to  1^  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty may  be  authorized  by  a  mere  majority  of  votes  cast,  but  for  a 
greater  amount  a  three-fifths  majority  must  be  in  favor  of  the  issue. 
The  qualifications  required  of  voters  are  usually  the  same  as  those 
required  for  a  general  election,  but  in  a  few  States  there  are  addi- 
tional requirements.  In  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  for  example, 
voters  on  a  proposed  bond  issue  must  be  taxpayers  of  the  district. 
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The  law  of  South  Carolina  provides  that  an  election  shall  be  called 
on  petition  of  one-third  of  the  voters  and  a  like  number  of  free- 
holders of  the  district. 

The  authority  of  the  school  board  in  the  issuance  of  bonds  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  such  functions  as  the  submission  of  the  question 
to  the  qualified  electors,  the  determination  of  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  bonds  after  they  are  au- 
thorized. In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  board  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  make  the  issue  without  authorization  of  the  electorate.  This  is 
especially  true  of  refunding  outstanding  indebtedness.  In  Idaho, 
Illinois,  and  Washington  the  school  board  is  authorized  to  refund 
such  indebtedness.  But  when  this  power  is  vested  in  the  board  it 
is  usually  gi-anted  with  the  proviso  that  new  indebtedness  be  con- 
tracted advantageously  to  the  district,  or  at  least  that  the  new  in- 
debtedness and  interest  shall  not  exceed  the  old.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  board  of  directors  may  contract  original  indebtedness,  but  the 
bonds  issued  therefor,  together  with  other  debts,  shall  not  exceed  in 
amount  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
trict; beyond  that  amount  and  up  to  7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  bonds  may  be  issued  only  by  authority  of  the  electorate. 

The  limit  of  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  which  a  district  may 
incur  is  generally  fixed  by  law,  though  in  a  few  States  no  limit  is 
prescribed.  In  these  the  voters  determine  the  amount  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proposed  bond  issue. 
Where  the  limit  is  fixed  by  statute  it  is  usually  expressed  either  as  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  or  in 
a  stated  simi.  The  limitation  of  bonded  indebtedness  is  designed  to 
prevent  incurring  exorbitant  obligations  and  burdensome  taxation  to 
discharge  them.  The  most  common  limit  is  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  taxable  property,  but  several  States  vary  from  this,  both  above 
and  below.  Where  the  limit  is  expressed  in  percentage  the  lowest 
amount  allowed  is  in  Wyoming.  In  that  State  an  indebtedness  of 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  property  valuation  of  the  district  may  be  in- 
curred. Three  per  cent  may  be  incurred  in  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
and  Utah.   Arizona  allows  6  per  cent ;  Michigan,  10  per  cent. 

Districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  Colorado  may  reach  the 
limit  of  5  per  cent,  but  districts  of  the  third  class  may  not  go  beyond 
3i  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  allows  the  school  board  to  make  an  issue 
up  to  2  per  cent  of  the  property  valuation,  but  beyond  that  and  up  to 
7  per  cent  the  vote  of  the  people  determines  the  issue.  In  practically 
all  cases  where  limitations  are  expressed  in  per  cents  the  per  cent 
expressed  is  made  to  include  outstanding  indebtedness  at  the  time 
of  the  bond  issue.  In  Indiana  a  stated  simi,  as  $50,000,  is  fixed  for 
certain  districts.   Texas  has  the  provision  that  the  total  amount  of 
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bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  may  be  liquidated  by  a  tax 
of  25  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  levied  to  pay  interest  and  create 
a  sinking  fund.  Most  States  provide  that  bonds  shall  not  be  sold 
below  par,  but  a  few  fix  a  lower  limit.  The  Missouri  statute  fixes 
90  per  cent  of  par  value  as  the  lowest  sum  for  which  sale  may 
be  made.  The  manner  of  sale  is  treated  with  much  detail  in  a  num- 
ber of  laws:  Advertisement  for  bids,  form  of  issue,  denominations, 
place  of  payment,  and  the  like  are  generally  prescribed.  In  a  few 
States  having  large  permanent  school  funds  statutes  are  so  framed 
as  to  promote  the  investment  of  these  funds  in  the  securities  of  local 
civil  corporations  desiring  to  float  indebtedness.  The  Texas  law 
requires  that  district  school  bonds  be  offered  to  the  State  board  of 
education  for  purchase  with  any  uninvested  residue  of  the  State 
permanent  school  fund.  North  Carolina  has  a  somewhat  similar 
provision  in  the  form  of  loans  of  the  State  "literary  fund''  to  dis- 
tricts desiring  to  purchase  sites  and  build  schoolhouses. 

The  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  is  limited  by  law  in  mosti 
States.  The  fixed  maximum  varies,  however,  from  4  to  8  per  cent 
The  maximum  most  commonly  found  is  5  per  cent.  In  a  few  States 
the  legal  rate  is  made  the  highest  rate  payable. 

An  item  common  in  legal  provisions  relating  to  bond  issues  is  the 
limit  put  on  the  term  for  which  bonds  may  run.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  limitations  found  in  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 
These  vary  usually  from  10  years  to  50  years.  Maximum  terms  in 
some  of  the  States  are:  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  15 
years;  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  20  years;  Wyo- 
ming and  certain  districts  in  Indiana,  25  years;  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia, 30  years;  California,  40  years;  and  New  Jersey,  50  years.  In 
a  few  States,  as  Arizona,  the  time  for  payment  is  fixed  by  the  dis- 
trict authorities.  The  purpose  for  which  bonds  are  issued  is  some- 
times made  the  basis  of  difference  between  terms  for  which  they 
may  run.  In  some  States  original  bonds,  floated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  school  plant,  are  allowed  to  run  longer  than  refimding 
obligations.  In  Texas  the  character  of  the  building  to  be  provided 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  sale  is  made  the  basis  of  difference; 
the  maximum  length  of  time  allowed  for  payment  is  40  years,  but 
if  a  wooden  building  is  to  be  constructed  only  12  years  is  allowed. 

Where  bond  issues  are  provided  for,  it  is  generally  made  manda- 
tory upon  the  taxing  authority  of  the  district  or  other  corporate 
unit  making  the  issue  to  levy  a  tax  to  keep  the  interest  paid  and  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  principal  when  it  becomes  due. 
In  some  cases  this  tax  to  discharge  bonded  indebtedness  may  be 
levied  in  addition  to  any  maximum  rate  fixed  by  law  for  general 
school  purposes.   Generally,  the  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
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vestor.  The  faith  of  the  district  is  pledged  and  school  property  is 
subject  to  levy  and  sale.  It  is  specifically  provided  in  a  number  of 
States  that  if  the  district  authorities  fail  to  levy  a  tax  or  to  make 
the  requisite  estimates  to  cancel  their  bonds,  some  other  authority,  as 
the  county  commissioners,  shall  levy  the  necessary  tax  in  the  dis- 
trict. School  bonds  are  exempt  from  taxation  in  some  States. 

The  school  board,  or  in  some  cases  a  sinking-fund  commission,  is 
usually  authorized  to  invest  the  sinking  fund  pending  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds.  Precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  unsafe  investment. 
Bonds  of  civil  corporations,  deposit  of  the  fimd  in  approved  banks, 
and  redemption  of  the  district's  own  obligations  are  the  most  com- 
mon channels  through  which  investment  may  be  made.  The  law  of 
North  Dakota  goes  into  some  detail  on  this  point ;  the  sinking  fund 
may  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  de- 
posited in  an  approved  bank  which  must  secure  the  deposit,  used  to 
buy  and  cancel  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  district,  or  loaned 
on  safe  farm-land  mortgages. 

Few  States  permit  school  boards  to  issue  bonds  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  city  council  or  of  the  electors.  The  practice  of  securing 
the  consent  of  the  electors  is  generally  commended.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  this  plan  has  worked  a  hardship  upon  the  schools. 
Cities  well  able  to  provide  the  necessary  school  buildings  have 
neglected  to  do  so,  because  the  people  have  never  looked  far 
enough  ahead  to  provide  for  growing  needs.  A  school  board  that 
has  the  situation  well  in  hand  knows  whether  a  new  building  is 
needed.  To  convince  the  people  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  is  often 
a  difficult  matter.  In  many  cities  new  buildings  are  not  provided 
until  every  available  corner  is  occupied,  the  school  board  often  being 
compelled  to  rent  storerooms,  halls,  etc.,  for  a  year  or  two  or  imtU 
the  people  become  convinced  that  a  new  building  is  needed.  In  a 
certain  city  the  people  steadily  voted  against  a  bond  issue,  though 
the  school  board  set  the  facts  before  them  and  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  bond  issue  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  rent 
rooms  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  For  several  years  the  class- 
rooms were  crowded  with  50  or  60  children  in  each.  Finally,  an  old 
church  that  had  been  abandoned  was  rented  and  partitioned  off  into 
classrooms.  Most  of  these  rooms  had  to  be  artificially  lighted.  If 
the  school  board  in  that  city  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  about 
$10,000,000  had  been  permitted  to  issue  bonds  without  a  vote  of  the 
people  up  to  2  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  ample  funds  would 
have  been  provided.  In  another  city  the  schools  have  for  some  years 
been  hampered  because  the  city  council  has  refused  to  issue  bonds 
for  a  much-needed  high-school  building.  At  present  the  high  school 
occupies  part  of  a  grade  building.  In  the  primary  grades  there  are 
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100  children  for  each  teacher,  50  coming  in  the  morning  for  three 
hours  and  50  in  the  afternoon  for  three  hours. 

In  a  city  in  a  State  that  permits  the  school  board  to  issue  bonds  up 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  the  school  board  foresaw  that 
a  new  building  would  be  needed  within  a  year  or  two,  and  in  order 
that  there  might  not  be  overcrowded  rooms  issued  bonds  and  erected 
a  building.  The  people  and  the  press  were  bitter  in  their  criticisms, 
but  by  the  time  the  building  had  been  completed  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  was  apparent,  and  within  two  years  the  people  voted  an  addi- 
tional bond  issue  to  relieve  an  overcrowded  building  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

No  doubt  some  cities  amply  able  to  afford  bond  issues  could  and 
would  have  better  school  buildings  if  the  school  board  were  permit- 
ted to  issue  bonds  within  certain  limitations  without  having  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  people,  but  such  procedure  is  considered  rather 
dangerous,  since  there  may  be  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  board. 
The  tendency  in  some  places  is  to  borrow  on  the  future,  without 
much  thought  ais  to  how  the  obligations  will  be  met.  If  the  people 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  debts,  they  themselves  should  contract 
thenL  The  people  will  usually  provide  funds  for  new  buildings  if 
they  are  informed  as  to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  board  to  keep  the  people  informed  on  school  conditions 
and  on  present  and  future  needs.  In  brief,  students  of  school  admin- 
istration do  not  favor  permitting  a  school  board  to  issue  bonds  even 
within  narrow  limitations  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people. 

A  school  board  that  issues  bonds  without  providing  means  for 
their  payment  when  due  is  derelict  in  its  duty.  Instances  are  on  rec- 
ord where  school  boards  did  not  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the 
bonds  as  they  matured.  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
issuing  bonds  is  to  issue  them  so  that  they  mature  serially ;  that  is,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  bond,  as  one-twentieth  of  a  20-year  bond, 
maturing  each  year. 

INTBRBST  ON  DAILY  BALANCES  IN  BANK. 

Of  1,351  cities  reporting,  only  511  receive  interest  on  daily  or 
monthly  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  school  funds.  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  the  treasurer,  besides  being  paid  a  salary,  keeps 
the  interest  he  derives  from  the  funds  in  his  keeping.  As  yet  very 
few  State  laws  provide  that  the  custodian  of  school  funds  shall  pay 
interest  on  unappropriated  balances.  In  Ohio  in  school  districts 
containing  two  or  more  banks  such  deposit  shall  be  made  in  the  bank 
or  banks  situated  therein  that  at  competitive  bidding  offer  the  high- 
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est  rate  of  interest,  which  must  be  at  least  2  per  cent,  for  the  full- 
time  funds  or  any  part  thereof  are  on  deposit.  In  all  school  districts 
containing  less  than  two  banks  the  board  of  education  may  enter  into 
contract  with  one  or  more  banks  that  are  conveniently  located  and 
offer  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per 
cent. 

School  boards  may  be  considered  as  administering  the  schools  for 
the  people  with  the  purpose  of  making  every  cent  contributed  by  the 
taxpayers  yield  a  profit.  For  that  reason  they  should  secure  inter- 
est on  daily  balances  in  bank,  no  matter  how  small.  Most  school 
boards  in  cities  between  10,000  and  25,000  population  have  on  an 
average  at  least  $10,000  on  deposit.  At  3  per  cent,  this  would  mean 
an  income  of  $300.  Small  as  this  amount  may  seem,  every  school 
district  is  in  need  of  something  that  this  $300  would  buy  or  help  buy. 
Has  the  school  a  library?  Three  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  pur- 
chase several  hundred  books.  Are  there  pictures  in  every  classroom? 
Three  himdred  dollars  a  year  would  purchase  at  least  30  pictures. 
Does  the  school  own  a  stereopticon?  Three  hundred  dollars  would 
purchase  a  stereopticon,  with  enough  left  over  to  purchase  $150  or 
$200  worth  of  slides. 


Very  few  schools  receive  any  funds  from  gifts  and  endowments. 
Of  1,351  superintendents  reporting,  only  137  indicate  that  any  funds 
are  available  from  such  sources.  The  amounts  donated  range  from 
$25  to  $400,000.  The  largest  gift  made  any  small  city  was  that  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  free  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  school  district  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  The  arm^  post 
at  that  place  was  donated  by  an  act  of  Congress  May  13, 1884.^  The 
city  has  already  derived  $400,000  for  the  use  of  schools  from  the  sale 
of  a  part  of  the  post.  It  is  estimated  that  the  remainder  will  sell  for 
$300,000,  making  a  total  of  $700,000. 

Gifts  from  private  sources  have  not  been  so  large,  but  in  several 
instances  the  amount  has  been  as  much  as  $100,000. 

Several  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Kesearch,  New  York 
City,  made  an  inquiry  among  city  superintendents  to  determine 
whether  gifts  would  be  acceptable,  and  for  what  purposes.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  expressed  by  142  superintendents  replying  was  that  ex- 
cellent use  could  be  made  of  gifts,  but  that  these  funds  should  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  of  departments  not  possible  from  the  rev- 
enues obtained  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 
RELATION  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  relation  of  a  school  board  to  its  superintendent  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  relation  that  a  board  of  bank  directors  sustains 
to  the  cashier  or  the  president  of  a  bank,  or  that  a  board  of  directors 
of  any  private  corporation  sustains  to  the  superintendent  it  employs. 
The  stockholders  in  a  private  corporation  elect  a  board  of  directors 
to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  These 
directors  know  but  little  about  the  technical  details  of  the  business 
they  are  empowered  to  administer.  Few,  if  any,  could  do  the  work 
of  one  of  the  clerks  or  mechanics,  much  less  supervise  it;  so  they  em- 
ploy a  superintendent  to  do  this  and  hold  him  responsible  for  re- 
sults. If  he  can  not  conduct  the  business  so  as  to  declare  dividends, 
he  must  show  why  he  can  not. 

The  people  elect  school-board  members  to  serve  their  interests,  but 
the  average  school-board  member,  like  the  average  member  of  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  private  corporation,  knows  nothing  of  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  work;  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  school 
boards  or  individual  members  of  the  board  attempt  to  do  the  things 
they  are  paying  a  superintendent  to  do. 

In  the  business  world  many  cases  of  failure  are  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  managers  attempts  to  dictate  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  which  it  is  entirely  ignorant.  Corporations  have  failed 
because  the  board  of  directors  made  its  superintendent  a  figurehead. 
In  brief,  no  board  of  directors,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  cor- 
poration, should  attempt  to  do  the  work  it  is  paying  an  expert  to  do. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Just  what  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  shall  be  has  been  dis- 
cussed from  the  time  the  first  city  superintendent  was  elected.  At 
first  he  was  considered  a  mere  teacher  and  clerk.  This  idea  still  pre- 
vails in  some  cities,  but  his  powers  and  responsibilities  have  been, 
and  are  being,  much  enlarged,  though  State  laws  regarding  the 
powers  and  duties  of  city  school  superintendents  are  usually  meager 
and  define  his  duties  in  a  general  way.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  general  laws  of  some 
States  that  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  city  school  superin- 
tendent : 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  TOWN  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AS  PRBSCRIBBD 

BY  LAW. 

California.— The  snperintendent  Is  required  to  hold  teachers'  instltate  If  70 
or  more  teachers  are  employed;  Issue  work  certificates;  keep  account  of  ex- 
penses of  teachers'  Institute ;  report  to  IState  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion ;  he  sliaU  be  responsible  for  care  of  textbooks. 
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Idaho. — ^The  soperintendent  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  board. 

Inditma. — ^The  superintendent  shall  visit  each  year  the  teachers  under  his 
charge,  grade  each  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  schedule  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  deliver  to  each  teacher  his  or  her 
success  grade  not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year.  In  cities  of  the  first  class 
he  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  principals,  supervisors,  assistants, 
and  teachers  unless  four  board  members  disapprove.  He  is  required  to  attend 
all  board  meetings,  and  may  speak  but  not  vote.  He  is  to  r^rt  on  books  and 
apparatus  needed. 

KwMOB, — In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  superintendent  shall  have 
charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board; 
he  shall  be  a  member  of  the  examining  committee. 

Kentucky. — In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  superintendent  may 
nominate  as  many  assistant  superintendents  as  seem  necessary  and  remove  them 
with  the  approval  of  the  board;  have  general  supervision,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  board,  of  the  course  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the 
schools,  textbooks,  and  studies;  and  all  appointments,  promotions,  and  trans- 
fers of  teachers  and  truant  officers,  and  introduction  and  changes  of  textbooks 
and  apparatus  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
t^ident  and  the  approval  of  the  board.  He  may  suspend  any  teacher  .or  truant 
officer,  the  board  to  take  action  upon  same ;  shall  appoint  and  promote  teachers 
upon  merit,  make  reports  to  the  board,  and  be  responsible  to  the  board  for  the 
condition  of  the    instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools." 

MasBOchiMetti. — ^The  superintendent  shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  public  schools,  and  shall  be  executive  officer  of  the  board;  he  shall  assist 
in  keeping  records  and  in  making  such  reports  as  are  required  by  law,  and 
recommend  teachers,  textbooks,  and  courses  of  study  to  the  committee. 

^eto  Jersey. — The  superintendent  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  board  and  the 
right  to  speak  on  all  educational  matters,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote ; 
shall  have  general  supervisioji  over  the  schools  and  report  their  condition  to 
the  board ;  may  appoint  and  remove  clerks  in  his  office ;  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  president  of  the  board,  suspend  any  assistant  superint^dent,  principal, 
or  teacher  and  report  such  suspension  to  the  board  for  action. 

Hfwrth  Dakota. — ^The  superintendent  may  be  required  to  act  as  principal  or 
teach;  shall,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  board,  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  course  of  study,  visit  schools,  examine  classes,  and  have  general 
supervision  of  the  professional  work;  shall  make  reports  embodying  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  employment  of  teachers  and  janitors,  adoption  of 
textbooks,  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  gen- 
eral school  matters,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  direct 

OWo. — Subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  board  the  superin- 
tendent may  appoint  all  teachers,  and  for  cause  suspend  any  person  thus  ap- 
pointed until  the  board  considers  such  suspension. 

Board  may,  by  three-fourths  vote,  reemploy  any  teacher  when  the  superin- 
tendent refuses  to  appoint  The  superintendent  shall  visit  the  schools  under 
his  charge,  direct  and  assist  teachers,  classify  and  control  promotions  of  pupils, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  require ;  must  report  annually 
or  oftaier;  may  be  required  to  attend  all  board  meetings;  may  take  part  in  its 
deliberations,  but  shall  not  vote. 

Oklahoma. — ^The  superintendent  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  schools, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  shall  be  chairman  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  superintendent  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  board  and  the 
right  to  speak,  but  no  vote;  he  shall  examine  teachers  for  provisional  and  pro- 
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fessional  certificates;  see  that  the  branches  prescribed  by  law  are  taught; 
notify  the  board  of  any  request  to  employ  properly  qualified  teachers;  report 
to  State  superintendent;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required 
by  the  board. 

Rhode  Island, — ^The  superintendent  shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  the 
board  may  assign. 

Bouth  Dakota. — In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  superintendent  shall 
have  general  supervision,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board. 

Vermont. — The  town  superintendent  shall  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  each 
term;  note  the  method  of  Instruction  and  government;  inform  himself  of  the 
progress  of  the  pupils;  give  necessary  advice  to  teachers;  observe  condition  of 
buildings ;  make  such  reconmiendations  as  may  seem  necessary ;  he  may  dismiss 
incompetent  teachers ;  and  he  shall  submit  an  annual  report 

Virginia. — ^The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  register  of  applicants  for  certifi- 
cates ;  make  monthly  report  to  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  inspect  the 
record  and  account  books  from  time  to  time  during  the  year ;  take  care  that  all 
school  laws  and  regulations  are  strictly  enforced ;  require  reports  from  clerks 
of  school  trustee ;  visit  and  inspect  schools  and  inquire  into  their  management ; 
assign  teachers  and  principals  and  reassign  them  at  his  discretion. 

Wisconsin. — In  all  cities  except  first  dass  the  superintendent  shall  examine 
and  license  teachers ;  supervise  the  administration  of  the  course  of  study ;  have 
general  supervision  of  the  professional  work  of  the  schools;  make  a  written 
report  to  the  board  embodying  such  recommendations  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  adoption  of  textbooks,  changes  in  course  of  study,  etc.,  as  the 
superintendent  may  deem  necessary;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
board  may  direct 

The  powers  and  duties  of  city  superintendents  are  usually  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  school  board  either  expressly  or  tacitly.  From 
a  study  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  50  of  the  smaller  cities  regard- 
ing the  duties  of  the  superintendent  the  following  tabulation  has  been 
made,  showing  the  different  duties  assigned  and  the  number  of  boards 
requiring  each: 

Act  as  executive  ofllcer  of  the  board,  36 ;  have  general  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion, 50;  recommend  teachers,  10;  assign  and  transfer  teachers,  12;  recommend 
dismissal  of  teachers,  5;  keep  a  record  of  teachers'  work,  20;  suspend  employees, 
12 ;  attend  board  meetings,  21 ;  make  suggestions  to  board  for  improvement  of 
schools,  25;  suspend  pupils,  45;  supervise  promotion  of  pupils,  35;  prepare 
courses  of  study,  12 ;  recommend  textbooks,  3 ;  hold  teachers*  meetings,  25 ;  visit 
schools  as  often  as  possible,  45 ;  keep  informed  of  school  conditions  elsewhere, 
35;  make  monthly  or  annual  report  to  school  board,  35;  hear  complaints  of 
parents,  6 ;  fill  temporary  vacancies,  20 ;  supervise  janitors,  20. 

The  following  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  school  board  at  Free- 
port,  N.  Y.,  define  rather  definitely  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent  and  indicate  the  general  tendency  to  place  more 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  city  superintendent : 

1.  The  superintendent  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  district,  examine  into  their  condition  and  progress,  and  see  that 
all  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  government  are  faithfully  observed.  To  this 
end  he  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  practicable.  He  shall  make  such  de- 
partment or  supplemental  rules  for  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  schools 
as  he  may  deem  proper. 
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2.  He  sball  inform  himself  regarding  the  condition  of  instmction  and  dis- 


cipline in  schools  in  other  places,  the  progress  of  education  at  large,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
schools  in  this  district 

3.  He  shall  report  in  writing  at  the  end  of  every  term,  or  whenever  required 
by  the  board  of  education,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  schools  and  recommending  such  measures  for  their  improve- 
ment as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Such  reports  shall  give  the  list  of  schools 
and  for  each  school  the  number -of  pupils  belonging  and  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher. 

4.  He  shall  arrange  courses  of  study  for  the  schools,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  education. 

5.  He  shall  supervise  the  monthly  pay  rolls  of  the  teachers,  as  returned  by 
the  principals  of  the  several  schools,  certify  the  same,  and  furnish  the  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  education  the  full  salary  account  for  the  month,  showing  all 
absences  and  giving  causes  of  the  same. 

6.  He  shall  select  all  textbooks,  apparatus,  and  educational  supplies  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 
If  any  report  is  to  be  presented  to  the  board  of  education  for  the  introduction 
of  a  new  textbook  or  publication  or  any  revised  or  amended  edition  of  one 
already  in  use,  such  report,  with  the  reasons  for  the  action  proposed,  shall  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  education. 

7.  No  change  of  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  shall  take  place  except  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  school  year. 

8.  Whenever  in  his  opinion  it  is  advisable  to  build  a  new  school  or  to  make 
material  additions  or  alterations  in  an  old  school,  he  shall  report  to  the  board 
of  education  in  connection  with  each  recommendation  the  facts  upon  which  he 
bases  his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  such  new  school  or  making 
such  additions  or  alterations. 

9.  All  recommendations  for  appointment  or  reappointment  of  all  regular 
teachers,  special  teachers,  substitute  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  shall 
be  made  by  the  superintendent  to  the  board  of  education.  No  teacher,  special 
teacher,  substitute  teacher,  supervisor,  or  principal  will  be  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed who  is  not  recommended  by  the  superintendent,  excepting  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  board  of  education. 

10.  He  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  either  observe  the  actual  teachng  of  an 
applicant  or  have  a  personal  interview  before  nominating  the  applicant  for  a 
position. 

11.  He  shall  follow  out  the  plan  of  rating  teachers  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  shall  in  December  of  each  year  orally  give  each  teacher  his  or 
her  rating,  when  requested  by  the  teacher  to  do  so. 

12.  He  shall  superintend  the  organization  of  schools  and  the  classification  of 
pupils,  fix  the  time  and  prescribe  the  mode  of  all  examinations,  make  promo- 
tions whenever  the  interests  of  the  pupils  demand  it,  and  may  transfer  pupils 
from  one  school  to  another,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 

13.  No  change  shall  be  made  from  the  methods  of  promotion  and  grading  which 
prevail  at  any  given  time  without  first  being  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

14.  The  superintendent  may  suspend  any  pupil  when  in  his  judgment  it  seems 
best  to  do  so.  If  It  l)ecomes  necessary  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  the  second  time 
in  any  given  school  year,  the  pupil  shall  appear  before  the  board  of  education 
at  its  next  regular  meeting  following  the  suspension,  when  the  conditions  of  his 
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reinstatement  in  the  scliool  will  be  detennined  by  the  board  of  education.  A 
third  suspension  in  any  given  school  year  shall  be  equivalent  to  expulsion  from 
the  school  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

15.  He  shall  regularly  inspect  the  school  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus,  and 
furniture,  and  report  to  the  board  of  education  any  defects  in  the  same  which 
may  be  likely  to  impair  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  or  to  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

16.  The  superintendent  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  Janitors  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  education  and  shall  report  to  the  board  of  education  any 
neglect  or  failure  on  the  part  of  said  janitors  to  perform  their  duties. 

17.  He  shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  the  schools  on  stormy  days  with  one 
session  and  make  such  temporary  arrangements  relating  to  the  schools  as 
emergencies  require.  Such  arrangements  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  its  next  meeting. 

18.  He  may  transfer  teachers  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  building 
or  between  different  buildings  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  interests  of  the 
schools  demand  it.  All  such  transfers  to  t)e  reported  to  the  board  of  education 
at  its  next  meeting. 

19.  All  matters  requiring  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  sliall  be  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  the  form  of  written  or  printed  reports. 

Though  few  of  the  rules  and  regulations  expressly  give  the  super- 
intendent power  to  nominate  teachers,  72  per  cent  of  1,327  superin- 
tendents reporting  say  that  they  nominate  teachers  either  to  the 
board  or  to  a  teachers'  committee.  In  several  States,  as  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina,  90  per  cent  of  the  superin- 
tendents reporting  nominate  teachers. 

Of  the  superintendents  reporting  38  per  cent  are  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  appoint  teachers,  but  this  is  permitted  as  a  rule  only  when 
a  teacher  is  needed  immediately.  Boards  sometimes  authorize  the 
superintendent  to  select  a  teacher,  his  selection  to  be  ratified  at  a 
subsequent  board  meeting.  Some  few  boards  permit  the  superin- 
tendent to  select  all  the  teachers,  authorizing  him  to  make  the  selec- 
tion and  to  report  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  so  that  the  teachers 
selected  may  be  formally  elected. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  places  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent.  Those  favoring  the  plan  reply  that  if  the  super- 
intendent is  employed  as  an  educational  expert  and  held  responsible 
for  results,  he  should  select  all  teachers.  The  tendency  is  undoubt- 
edly to  give  the  superintendent  more  power  in  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

In  most  of  the  cities  where  the  superintendent  is  empowered  to 
select  teachers,  he  is  permitted  to  visit,  at  the  expense  of  the  board, 
the  schools  taught  by  the  applicants  or  the  normal  schools  or  col- 
leges the  applicants  are  attending.  In  one  city  that  has  built  up  a 
most  efficient  corps  of  instructors  the  principal  of  the  school,  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs,  visits  the  most  promising  of  the  applicants 
and  submits  to  the  superintendent  the  names  of  the  two  whom  he 
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considers  best  qualified.  The  superintendent  then  visits  these  two 
and  makes  his  selection. 

In  64  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting,  the  superintendent  recom- 
mends salaries  paid  teachers  and  others  employed.  The  argument 
most  often  advanced  for  this  is  that  the  superintendent,  being  a 
student  of  educational  administration,  knows  what  salaries  are  paid 
in  other  cities  and  what  salaries  are  necessary  to  secure  the  best, 
and  that  if  teachers  are  promoted  on  merit  the  superintendent  is 
the  only  one  who  knows  who  should  be  promoted. 

Only  15  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  reporting  are  permitted 
to  dismiss  employees  temporarily  or  until  the  board  acts,  provided 
the  suspended  employee  asks  for  a  hearing.  The  question  has  been 
frequently  asked  if  the  superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  results 
and  is  given  the  power  to  nominate  or  even  to  select  teachers,  why 
should  he  not  also  be  empowered  to  recommend  their  dismissal? 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  are  permitted  to  expend 
money  without  special  authority.  In  almost  every  instance  such 
expenditure  is  for  absolutely  necessary  supplies  and  for  amounts 
usually  not  to  exceed  $25.  In  a  few  cities  several  hundred  dollars 
are  set  aside  by  the  board  so  that  the  superintendent  may  purchase 
such  things  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

Superintendents  in  24  per  cent  of  the  cities  teach;  some  but  one 
period  a  day,  others  the  entire  time.  This  is,  as  a  rule,  true  only  in 
towns  and  cities  under  5,000  population.  But  even  in  cities  of  this 
size  it  is  plainly  a  waste  of  the  superintendent's  time  and  a  loss  of 
money  to  the  city  for  the  superintendent  to  teach  regular  classes. 
In  a  town  of  3,500  population  the  board  employs  a  superintendent 
for  $1,500  a  year,  and  requires  him  to  teach  six  periods  a  day  in  the 
high  school.  None  of  the  high-school  teachers  receive  more  than 
$600  a  year.  It  might  be  asked  why  the  school  board  should  pay 
$900  extra  for  this  one  teacher — for  he  can  be  classed  as  nothing 
more.  He  can  not  be  called  a  supervisor,  as  he  seldom  has  an 
opportunity  of  entering  a  teacher's  class  room,  yet  everyone  of  his 
teachers  needs  help.  The  educational  loss  in  that  town  can  not  be 
measured. 

One  of  the  rules  usually  prescribed  regarding  the  duties  of  a  super- 
intendent is  that  he  shall  keep  himself  informed  of  school  conditions 
in  other  cities  and  be  a  student  of  educational  problems.  Of  the  60 
sets  of  rules  examined,  only  2  expressly  state  that  the  expenses  of 
the  superintendent  for  visiting  other  cities  and  attending  educational 
meetings  will  be  paid  by  the  school  board.  Of  the  1,300  superin- 
tendents reporting,  43  per  cent  say  that  the  school  boards  in  their 
respective  cities  pay  their  expenses  for  visiting  schools  in  other  cities 
and  for  attending  State  and  National  education  meetings.  Some 
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cities  appropriate  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, to  be  used  as  the  superintendent  thinks  best. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  superintendents  that  one  of  the  best  means 
of  keeping  informed  regarding  school  conditions  is  to  spend  several 
weeks  each  year  visiting  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
If  a  promising  experiment  has  been  worked  out  in  a  certain  city, 
superintendents  in  other  cities  can  judge  of  its  value  only  by  a  visit 
and  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  superintendent  who  is  acquainted  with  superintendents  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one  who 
has  but  a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintances  among  the  school  men  of  the 
country.  A  superintendent  in  a  New  England  town  by  conversing 
with  a  superintendent  from  the  South  or  the  West  will  be  enabled 
to  look  at  his  school  problems  in  a  different  light,  and  superintend- 
ents in  the  South  or  West  will  be  equally  benefited. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  place  where  superintendents  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  can  meet  and  discuss  school  affairs  is 
at  national  meetings.  School  boards  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  superintendents  should  attend  these  meetings.  Many  a  super- 
intendent does  not  do  so,  as  the  expense  is  usually  great.  It  is  true 
that  he  would  himself  receive  much  benefit,  but  the  school  district 
receives  much  more  from  the  new  ideas  he  brings  home  with  him. 
The  editor  of  the  School  Board  Journal,  writing  on  this  point,  says: 

Every  school  board  should  send  Its  superintendent  to  educational  conven- 
tions, and  should  pay  his  expenses  in  full.  If  he  does  not  believe  In  going, 
he  should  be  ordered  to  go,  not  for  the  benefit  which  he  personally  may  derive 
but  for  the  value  which  the  convention  will  have  for  the  schools. 

We  are  certain  that  every  school  board  which  sends  its  superintendent  will 
be  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  which  he  will  spend  away  from  his  desk 
and  the  money  outlay  which  will  be  necessitated  for  railroad  fares  and  hotel 
expenses.* 

In  90  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting,  the  superintendent  has  the 
same  control  of  the  high  school  as  of  the  elementary  school.  In  a 
few  instances  in  cities  having  a  supervisory  principal  instead  of  a 
legally  empowered  superintendent  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
are  under  separate  management,  the  supervising  principal  having 
control  of  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high-school  principal  of 
the  high  school.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  superintendent  or 
supervising  principal  should  have  the  same  control  of  the  high 
school  as  of  the  elementary  school. 

As  a  rule,  superintendents  attend  board  meetings,  but  about  5  per 
cent  report  that  they  do  not,  and  a  few  others  that  they  attend  when 
invited.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  many  boards  require  the  at- 
tendance of  the  superintendent  upon  board  meetings  and  give  him  a 

^American  School  Board  Journal,  February,  1914,  p.  26. 
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voice,  but  no  vote.  Several  of  the  State  laws  also  give  the  superin- 
tendent a  seat  in  the  board,  but  no  vote.  Comparatively  few  boards 
require  the  superintendent  to  attend  committee  meetings.  A  few 
rules  say  that  he  may  attend  if  invited.  There  are  three  committees, 
at  least,  in  which  the  superintendent  should  have  a  seat  and  a  voice — 
finance,  instruction,  and  buildings  and  grounds.  A  school  board  can 
not  well  make  its  estimate  of  yearly  expenses  without  consulting  the 
superintendent.  Since  matters  of  instruction  come  entirely  within 
his  province,  he  should  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  instruction.  Though  an  architect  may  be  employed,  the  superin- 
tendent has  certain  definite  notions  of  what  kind  of  buildings  are 
best  adapted  to  school  use,  and  should  therefore  attend  meetings  of 
the  building  conmiittee. 

Only  6  of  the  50  rules  examined  state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  hear  complaints  of  parents  and  others.  It  has  been 
found  that  if  some  one  is  not  specifically  designated  to  hear  com- 
plaints, parents  will  go  to  some  individual  member  of  the  board  with 
their  grievances.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  require  all  persons 
with  a  grievance  to  submit  their  grievances  to  the  superintendent 
or  to  the  board.  The  school  board  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  the  fol- 
lowing definite  rule  on  this  subject: 

All  complaints  or  other  communications  from  teachers  or  pupils,  or  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  addressed  to  the  board  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  schools,  must  be  forwarded  through  the  superintendent,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  transmit  the  same,  with  his  comments,  to  the  board  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  and  the  board  will  not  receive  or  consider  such  communi- 
cations unless  so  transmitted. 

Of  the  50  rules  examined,  only  3  require  the  superintendent  to  select 
textbooks.  In  practice,  however,  955  of  1,327  superintendents  report- 
ing say  that  textbooks  are  adopted  on  their  recommendation.  Most 
school  boards  are  beginning  to  realize  that  few  board  members  have 
had  the  training  that  would  make  them  competent  judges  of  a  text- 
book. A  business  man  could,  no  doubt,  offer  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  selection  of  an  arithmetic.  He  could  tell  whether  the  problems 
are  problems  that  the  merchant,  the  carpenter,  or  the  banker  is 
called  upon  to  solve,  but  superintendents  and  teachers  are  the  ones 
to  determine  whether  a  text  is  properly  arranged  and  graded. 

One  of  the  rules  of  most  school  boards  is  that  the  superintendent 
shall  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit.  The 
only  other  duties  that  should  keep  a  superintendent  from  visiting 
classrooms  are:  Preparing  for  teachers'  meetings,  visiting  schools 
in  other  cities,  preparing  outlines  and  courses  of  study,  preparing 
reports  for  the  school  board,  answering  such  correspondence  as 
can  not  be  answered  by  his  secretary,  interpreting  statistics  re- 
lating to  retardation,  etc.  In  brief,  a  superintendent  in  a  small  city 
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school  can,  if  he  has  clerical  assistance,  be  out  visiting  the  schools  at 
least  two-thirds  of  his  time.  One  of  the  complaints  teachers  often 
make  against  a  superintendent  is  that  he  does  not  visit  their  class- 
rooms often  enough.  Without  doubt  the  best  schools  in  the  small 
cities  are  those  where  the  superintendent  keeps  in  touch  with  class- 
room work  and  aids  his  teachers  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  true 
that  every  superintendent  should  be  more  than  a  teacher  of  teachers, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  small  city  schools  that  do 
not  require  a  superintendent  to  help  train  the  teachers  and  to  keep 
them  progressive  even  if  they  have  had  much  professional  training. 

A  superintendent  who  performs  the  duties  assigned  him  may  be 
or  he  may  not  be  efficient.  A  superintendent  who  does  nothing  more 
than  obey  the  rules  laid  down  by  a  school  board  is  a  failure.  There 
are  many  things  not  definitely  assigned  just  as  essential  to  efficient 
management  and  progress  of  a  school  system  as  those  that  are  ex- 
pressed in  definite  rules  and  regulations. 

The  following  paragraphs  treat  briefly  of  some  of  the  duties  usu- 
ally tacitly  assigned  by  board  members  and  the  community  and  some 
of  the  characteristics  demanded  by  a  board  and  community  of  their 
superintendent.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  any  superintendent  who 
can  not  meet  these  demands  is  unsuited  to  the  position. 

One  of  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  usually  tacitly  understood 
is  that  of  keeping  the  community  interested  in  its  schools.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  school  system  has  been  found  to  depend  largely  upon 
public  opinion.  It  is  the  history  of  schools  everywhere  that  reforms 
can  not  be  forced  upon  the  people;  that  they  must  be  educated  to 
the  necessity  of  having  better  schools.  In  many  communities  amply 
able  to  support  open-air  classes,  kindergarten  classes,  etc.,  there  are 
no  such  classes  because  the  taxpayers  do  not  know  the  value  of  these 
things.  Health  supervision  would  be  introduced  into  more  schools 
if  the  people  were  made  to  see  the  need  for  it.  Some  commimities 
have  been  slow  in  introducing  drawing  and  manual  training  work 
because  they  are  not  informed  as  to  its  value.  Several  years  ago  a 
school  board  introduced  the  subject  of  drawing.  Many  of  the  tax- 
payers thought  it  a  useless  expenditure  to  employ  a  drawing  super- 
visor, but  the  superintendent  kept  the  matter  before  the  people,  and 
when  he  showed  results  all  complaint  ceased. 

In  another  city  some  influential  people  had  the  board  discharge 
the  music  teacher  on  the  groimd  that  if  parents  wanted  their  chil- 
dren taught  music  they  should  employ  a  private  teacher.  Only  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  convinced  the  conununity  of 
the  value  of  music  in  the  schools.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  they 
illustrate  the  necessity  for  the  superintendent  to  keep  his  community 
informed  and  interested. 
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In  a  certain  city  once  noted  for  its  backward  schools,  the  superin- 
tendent  never  looked  outside  the  four  walls  of  his  office  except  when 
he  visited  the  class  rooms,  which  was  seldom.  He  could  not  see 
beyond  the  routine  of  office  work.  He  did  not  run  his  school ;  it  ran 
him  around  a  beaten  path,  which  grew  deeper  each  year.  When  the 
clock  struck  four  he  went  to  his  room  to  rest  after  the  dull  routine 
of  the  day.  Whenever  asked  to  address  a  public  meeting  he  refused. 
Within  a  short  time  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  the  life  of  the  city. 
His  work  ran  along  for  several  years  without  any  advancement  in 
the  schools.  People  grumbled  about  their  school  tax,  which  was  low. 
The  cost  per  capita  was  much  below  the  average  per  capita  cost  for 
small  cities.  Finally,  several  progressive  citizens  and  one  or  two 
school  board  members  began  to  inquire  into  the  school  system  and  to 
look  about  the  coimtry  to  see  what  other  cities  of  the  same  size  were 
doing  for  the  schools.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  superintendent 
who  had  not  mingled  with  the  business  and  professional  men  of 
the  city,  who  had  not  identified  himself  with  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, who  had  not  tried  to  keep  the  people  informed,  was  dismissed 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

His  successor,  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  people,  by  taking 
part  in  the  life  of  the  conmiimity,  by  becoming  identified  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  by  quietly  calling  the  attention  of  all  the 
people  he  met  to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  soon  aroused  an  interest 
among  the  taxpayers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tax  rate  was  almost 
doubled  within  three  years.  There  was  not  as  much  grumbling  as 
there  had  been  when  the  rate  was  low.  The  superintendent  touched 
the  pride  of  the  people  by  showing  them  that  neighboring  towns  were 
spending  more  per  pupil  for  their  schools. 

Progressive  school  boards  are  now  demanding  that  the  superin- 
tendent keep  the  people  informed  of  school  conditions,  that  he  inform 
the  public  by  carefully  compiled  data  whether  the  schools  are  turn- 
ing out  a  good  product,  whether  they  are  doing  this  most  economi- 
cally, and  whether  they  could  still  turn  out  a  better  product  with 
an  increased  school  budget. 

One  school  system,  that  has  been  liberally  supported,  has  secured 
its  support  because  the  superintendent  reports  to  the  people  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way  actual  conditions — ^the  shortcomings  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  In  one  of  his  reports,  he  says : 

The  schools  bel(mg  to  the  people;  the  policy  under  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered is  the  people's  policy,  if  the  people  support  their  schools  and  their  ser- 
vants in  administering  them.  Whether  the  people  will  support  any  given  policy 
is  a  question  that  the  people  are  called  upon  constantly  to  decide ;  the  decision 
of  the  question  the  people  can  not  avoid.  That  the  people  may  decide  intelli- 
gently this  most  important  of  all  local  public  questions,  they  have  a  right  to 
know,  it  is  their  duty  to  demand,  all  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  school 
policy  and  its  administration. 
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One  of  the  great  problems  in  school  administration  is  that  of  run- 
ning the  schools  economically,  not  on  a  less  tax  rate,  but  with  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  from  the  funds 
in  hand.  A  business  manager  or  a  board  may  know  more  than  a 
superintendent  about  purchasing  janitor  supplies  and  repairing 
buildings  economically,  but  the  superintendent  should  know  what 
instruction  to  buy,  how  much  and  in  what  subjects,  how  msiny  pupils 
to  be  assigned  a  teacher,  how  many  supervisors  to  be  employed,  how 
many  daily  recitations  a  high-school  teacher  should  conduct,  and 
how  many  hours  a  high-school  pupil  should  carry.  All  these  involve 
the  expenditure  of  money.  In  fact  a  superintendent  must  be  held 
i*esponsible  for  the  expenditure  of  at  least  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
operating  expenses  of  a  school  system. 

A  superintendent  who  wishes  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  instruction  must  determine  whether  the  city  can 
afford  to  have  25  high-school  pupils  in  a  division  while  each  of  the 
grade  teachers  has  classes  of  50  or  60  pupils.  He  must  decide  how 
much  the  annual  cost  will  be  reduced  with  30  instead  of  25  in  a  divi- 
sion. In  a  high  school  enrolling  600  students  three  fewer  teachers 
will  be  required  with  30  pupils  in  a  division  than  with  25,  or  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  $3,000  a  year.  Is  a  superintendent  justified  in 
spending  $3,000  a  year  additional  simply  because  he  thinks  better 
work  can  be  done  with  25  than  with  30  pupils  in  a  class?  No  doubt 
better  work  can  be  done,  but  the  question  is,  how  should  the  $3,000 
be  used  ?  If  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  available  and 
if  the  lower  grades  are  crowded,  there  is  but  one  answer. 

If  the  cost  per  capita  is  low,  the  fact  should  be  shown.  Statistics 
regarding  cost  per  pupil  in  40  or  50  cities  can  be  easily  estimated 
from  the  fiscal  statistics  in  Volume  II  of  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Does  the  cost  per  pupil  fall 
below  the  median?  If  so,  why?  The  public  should  be  required  to 
answer  this.  If  the  cost  falls  above  the  median,  what  then?  The 
superintendent  must  show  that  the  schools  under  his  supervision 
are  turning  out  an  efficient  product  and  that  to  decrease  the  cost  per 
capita  would  handicap  the  work  of  the  schools.  Among  the  points 
that  have  been  discussed  in  one  or  two  reports  are:  1.  What  are 
the  schools  trying  to  do?  2.  Are  they  doing  what  they  are  trying 
to  do?  3.  Do  you  approve  their  policy?  4.  Is  their  policy  carried 
out  economically?  5.  Are  they  administered  efficiently?  6.  Can  the 
city  afford  to  continue  the  present  policy?  7.  Can  the  city  afford 
not  to  continue  it?  A  school  board  that  requires  its  superintendents 
to  set  forth  facts  on  these  and  other  essential  points  commands  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  secures  their  cooperation  more  easily  than 
those  boards  that  do  not  require  the  superintendent  to  make  a  clear- 
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cut  analysis  of  school  conditions  for  the  stockholders  of  the  school 
corporation — the  taxpayers. 

In  a  small  city  a  superintendent  can  not  be  totally  oblivious  to 
the  financial  phase.  If  he  is,  he  will  soon  bring  his  board  to  bank- 
ruptcy, or  as  only  so  much  money  is  available  for  the  schools  in  any 
city,  he  will  not  secure  the  best  results  from  the  funds  appropriated. 

To  illustrate  further  why  the  superintendent  should  make  a  study 
of  relative  values:  How  many  recitations  a  week  should  a  high- 
school  pupil  carry?  Most  schools  require  20;  a  few  require  more. 
If  20  recitations  a  week  are  better  for  a  pupil  than  25,  there  is  not 
only  an  educational  loss,  but  a  great  financial  one  in  those  schools 
requiring  the  latter  number.  In  a  high  school  of  300  students  recit- 
ing 25  times  a  week  in  divisions  of  25  pupils  each,  it  will  require  two 
more  teachers,  or  an  addition  of  approximately  $2,000  to  the  cost  of 
instruction. 

Several  years  ago  the  number  of  recitations  in  the  high  school  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  was  reduced  to  17  a  week,  thus  saving  $4,000  a  year. 
In  making  a  study  of  the  educational  gains  and  losses  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Newton  schools  says  that,  while  no  definite  or  even 
reliable  answer  can  be  found  in  mere  opinion,  the  opinions  of  the 
principals  and  heads  of  departments  were  about  equally  divided  for 
and  against,  with  a  slight  tendency,  on  the  whole,  to  favor  the  plan 
of  17  hours  a  week.  If  17  recitations  a  week  produce  as  good  results, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  financial  waste  in  many  schools. 

What  will  be  the  educational  loss  if  a  high-school  teacher  instructs 
six  classes  a  day  instead  of  five?  What  will  be  the  financial  gain? 
With  six  recitations  a  day  instead  of  five  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
approximately  $3,000  in  a  high  school  enrolling  600  pupils.  Could 
that  $3,000  be  used  so  that  there  would  be  better  educational  results 
than  can  be  secured  by  having  a  teacher  instruct  but  five  classes  a 
day?  The  question  for  the  superintendent  to  determine  is,  however, 
which  is  best  with  the  funds  on  hand. 

A  board  endeavoring  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  superintendent 
should  ascertain  whether  he  makes  a  study  of  relative  values  or 
whether  he  makes  a  "hobby"  of  certain  work,  recommending  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  this  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  other 
work.  The  high  school  may  be  overemphasized  in  comparison  with 
the  grades,  or  it  may  be  the  reverse.  Not  that  too  much  attention 
can  be  given  to  either,  but  that  relatively  too  much  attention  may 
be  given  to  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  when  only  a  certain 
amoimt  of  money  is  available. 

Another  test  of  a  superintendent's  efficiency  is  whether  he  is  gain- 
ing the  respect  of  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers.  A  new  superin- 
tendent may  for  some  reason  not  have  due  respect  shown  him  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term,  especially  in  a  city  where  it  is  necessary  to 
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make  reforms,  but  even  then,  if  he  is  the  man  to  make  the  reforms,  he 
will  finally  secure  the  cooperation  of  people  in  the  community.  The 
school  board  in  a  certain  city,  becoming  convinced  that  their  schools 
were  the  poorest  in  the  county,  engaged  a  new  superintendent,  after 
much  opposition  from  some  politicians  with  whom  the  former  super- 
intendent had  been  closely  associated.  The  board,  not  wishing  the 
new  superintendent  to  be  hampered,  elected  him  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  telling  him  that  they  were  leaving  it  to  him  to  improve  the 
schools.  They  told  him  that  there  would  be  much  opposition  to  his 
trying  new  policies;  that  he  would  no  doubt  find  it  necessary  to 
recommend  the  dismissal  of  some  teachers  with  influential  friends; 
and  that  he  would  have  to  establish  law  and  order  in  several  of  the 
ward  buildings. 

At  first  he  made  many  enemies,  but  before  his  term  had  expired 
he  had  convinced  the  people  that  he  had  pursued  the  right  course. 
This  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  that  because  a  superintendent's 
policies  are  not  at  first  appreciated  by  the  people  is  not  a  necessary 
reason  for  considering  him  a  failure  in  that  community.  To  be  suc- 
cessful he  must,  however,  within  a  reasonable  time,  secure  tlieir  con- 
fidence and  cooperation. 

Whether  the  superintendent  administers  his  affairs  in  an  orderly 
way  is  one  of  the  criteria  by  which  board  members  often  judge  him. 
There  are  superintendents  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  who  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
school  administration,  yet  who  do  not  manage  their  affairs  so  as  to 
make  every  minute  count.  It  must  be  remarked  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  a  superintendent  may  plan  a  day's  work  with  the 
utmost  care  and  then  have  all  his  plans  upset  by  something  that 
demands  his  immediate  attention.  He  may  even  have  promised  to  do 
a  certain  thing  at  a  certain  time,  but  other  duties  of  greater  and  more 
pressing  importance  compel  him  to  change  plans  and  cancel  engage- 
ments. The  test  should  be  whether  the  superintendent  attends  at 
once  to  those  things  demanding  immediate  attention  and  is  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  f imdamental  and  the  trivial. 

For  a  superintendent  to  administer  his  affairs  in  an  orderly  way 
he  must  have  a  good  memory  not  only  for  large  affairs  but  for  details. 
A  superintendent  who  possessed  splendid  ideals  and  who  remembered 
only  the  large  outlines  of  his  work  failed  as  a  superintendent,  be- 
cause he  did  not  remember  details.  He  would  meet  a  group  of  teach- 
ers and  tell  them  something  he  wanted  done.  A  week  later  he  would 
give  other  orders,  forgetting  what  he  had  previously  said.  The 
school  board  would  instruct  him  to  investigate  certain  matters.  He 
would  proceed  with  admirable  spirit,  but  would  forget  some  neces- 
sary detail.  The  teachers  complained  that  they  never  knew  what 
was  expected  of  them,  because  he  issued  so  many  contradictory  orders. 
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Though  a  truthful  man,  this  superintendent  was  accused  of  false- 
hood, because  he  did  not  remember  promises  made.  School  boards, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  condemn  a  superintendent  if  he  does  not  remember 
all  the  details  connected  with  the  administration  of  schools,  but  they 
do  expect  him  to  have  in  mind  sufficient  detail  to  fill  in  the  larger 
outlines  of  his  work. 

In  a  few  instances  board  members  have  been  known  to  refuse  to 
help  reelect  a  superintendent  who  has  not  agreed  with  them  on  cer- 
tain points.  This  in  itself  is  no  valid  reason  for  not  reelecting  a 
superintendent  unless  the  superintendent  has  made  the  issue  a  per- 
sonal and  not  a  professional  matter.  In  some  instances  board  mem- 
bers themselves  make  the  issue  a  personal  matter.  Among  pro- 
gressive school  boards  all  questions  relating  to  school  work  discussed 
by  board  members  with  the  superintendent  are  considered  on  a  pro- 
fessional and  not  a  personal  basis.  The  personal  element  is  elimi- 
nated. Where  this  is  done  the  schools  are  imdoubtedly  better.  A 
school-board  member  in  a  city  that  has  good  schools,  speaking  of 
the  superintendent,  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  man  personally,  but 
that  he  would  vote  for  his  reelection,  because  he  considered  him  a 
most  excellent  superintendent.  Another  board  member  in  a  city 
where  the  schools  are  below  average  said  of  the  superintendent :  "  I 
know  that  he  is  not  securing  the  best  results,  but  I  like  him.  He  is  a 
good  fellow,  so  I  am  in  favor  of  his  reelection."  The  one  board 
member  eliminated  the  personal  element  and  considered  the  welfare 
of  the  schools ;  the  other  could  not  rise  to  this  higher  plane. 

One  of  the  great  tests  of  a  superintendent's  efficiency  is  his  ability 
to  select  good  teachers.  If  he  will  nominate  any  teacher  because  she 
is  suggested  by  influential  friends,  he  thereby  demonstrates  that  he  is 
unfitted  for  his  position.  If  he  makes  careful  inquiry  regarding  each 
applicant  from  people  who  really  know  something  of  the  applicant's 
ability  as  a  teacher,  and  then  makes  his  nominations  irrespective  of 
religion,  politics,  or  residence,  the  board  usually  feels  somewhat  as- 
sured that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  best  teacher  for 
the  position. 

Another  test  is  whether  the  superintendent  has  the  ability  to  in- 
spire his  teachers  with  high  ideals  and  to  help  them  solve  class- 
room problems.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  superintendent  selects 
teachers,  most  of  them  will  need  help.  In  a  small  city  some  will  be 
just  out  of  normal  school,  and  though  they  have  been  well  trained 
will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  real  conditions,  while  others  may  have  had 
experience  in  a  country  school  without  much  supervision.  All  these 
must  be  helped,  and  if  many  fail,  provided  due  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  their  selection,  it  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  has  not 
been  doing  his  duty.   If  many  pupils  of  normal  ability  and  well 
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prepared  for  the  grade  fail  under  a  teacher,  suspicion  is  not  wanting 
.  that  the  teaching  has  been  poor ;  so  if  many  teachers  fail,  suspicion 
points  toward  the  superintendent.  He  should  be  asked  to  explain 
why  the  teachers  are  failing. 

The  superintendents  who  do  not  visit  classrooms  with  the  thought 
of  helping  teachers  by  means  of  frank  talks  and  constructive  criti- 
cism are  doing  but  little  to  help  improve  their  teachers.  A  mere 
office  superintendent  can  do  little  to  improve  his  teadliers.  His  prin- 
cipals may  render  much  assistance,  but  in  a  small  city  the  superin- 
tendent must  himself  make  a  first-hand  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

In  a  certain  city  the  school  machinery  as  outlined  on  paper  is  per- 
fect. In  practice  many  of  the  purely  administrative  problems  have 
been  solved,  but  the  superintendent  knows  little  of  what  the  teachers 
are  doing  and  of  their  methods  of  instruction.  On  the  whole,  the 
teaching  in  that  city  is  poor.  The  very  object  of  the  schools  is  de- 
feated because  the  superintendent  makes  little  effort  to  help  his 
teachers,  and  many  of  them  need  much  help. 

In  another  city  that  pays  its  teachers  considerably  less,  the  teach- 
ing is  much  better.  The  superintendent  in  this  city  realizes  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  help  the  teachers  by  visits,  teachers'  meetings,  and  private 
conferences.  He  turns  all  the  details  of  office  work,  such  as  account- 
ing for  supplies,  over  to  a  competent  clerk  and  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  improving  classroom  instruction. 

Although  superintendents  in  the  past  have  not  been  judged  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  attitude  they  take  toward  a  scientific  study  of 
education,  school  board  members,  if  they  are  practical  business  men, 
will  soon  begin  to  ask  whether  the  superintendent  knows  what  ad- 
vancement teachers  are  making,  whether  he  knows  what  teachers  are 
succeeding  and  what  are  not.  In  other  words,  school  boards  must 
begin  to  ask  superintendents  to  show,  more  definitely  than  they  have 
been  showing,  what  the  results  are  and  what  the  children  have 
achieved.  The  old  idea  of  judging  the  work  of  teachers  by  mere 
opinion  is  passing  away.  More  definite  measurements  must  be  used. 
The  practical  school  board  member  should  not  rest  content  until 
he  knows  that  the  superintendent  is  at  least  attempting  to  learn  how 
to  measure  the  efficiency  of  his  schools. 

Does  the  superintendent  have  the  power  of  leadership  or  does  he 
sjiape  his  policies  to  suit  the  opinions  of  some  few  influential  citizens 
or  board  members?  This  is  a  question  school  boards  are  beginning 
to  ask.  The  superintendent  can  uo  longer  be  considered  a  mere 
figurehead.  He  must  formulate  policies,  present  them  to  the  board, 
and,  if  necessary,  fight  for  their  adoption.  No  school  board  member 
should  condemn  a  superintendent  for  making  a  strong  appeal  for  cer- 
tain policies;  rather  he  should  admire  him.   This  does  not  mean  that 
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a  superintendent  who  is  always  fighting  for  some  reform  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  successful  superintendent.  School  boards  are  coming 
to  realize  that,  as  a  rule,  the  superintendent  who  accomplishes  the 
most,  who  places  the  schools  on  a  sound  foundation,  is  one  who  makes 
reforms  slowly,  one  who  tests  each  step  so  that  there  can  be  no 
retreat,  or,  if  there  is  a  retreat,  utilizes  it  to  secure  a  better  point  of 
attack. 

Only  occasionally  are  conditions  so  bad  when  a  new  superintendent 
takes  charge  of  a  school  system  that  radical  reforms  are  necessary. 
Any  radical  reform  upsets  the  whole  school  system  and  often  results 
disastrously,  while  a  steady  hammering  attack  extending  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  accomplishes  more.  After  a  radical  reform 
there  is  generally  a  reaction.  Reaction  is  not  likely  to  follow  a  sanely 
conservative  reform. 

One  question  many  board  members  ask  is  whether  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  man  of  ideals.  Does  he  see  the  big  things  or  only  the 
petty  affairs?  Has  he  vision?  Is  he  planning  big  things  for  the 
school  for  next  year  and  the  next?  Many  school  boards  realize  that 
a  superintendent  who  can  not  or  does  not  do  this  can  never  hope  to 
advance  the  schools  of  his  city  beyond  their  present  condition. 

That  many  school-board  members  in  different  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  are  alive  to  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  from  presidents  of  school  boards: 

The  first  and  last  qualification  of  a  school  superintendent  is  admin istrative 
ability.  This  involves  character,  scholarship,  tact,  and  sympathy  with  the  work 
o^both  teachers  and  students  under  him. 

As  regards  our  oystem  or  method  of  determining  whether  or  not  our  super- 
intendent is  doing  effective  work,  we  take  into  consideration  a  great  many 
things.  First,  his  ability  to  organize;  second,  his  ability  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  his  teachers  and  formulate  plans  whereby  teachers  will  work  together  ; 
third,  to  be  able  to  Judge  teachers  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  tell  whether 
or  not  they  are  obtaining  results  and  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  ob- 
taining results.  To  be  posted  on  all  up-to-date  methods  of  teaching;  in  fact, 
to  have  the  ability  to  manage  a  school  the  same  as  a  business  man  is  able  to 
manage  a  business.  We  get  a  full  report  from  him  once  a  month  of  all  details 
pertaining  to  the  school,  such  as  average  marks  of  pupils  on  their  lessons  in 
each  grade  and  in  the  high  school,  average  attendance  and  tardiness,  results 
teachers  are  obtaining,  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each  teacher;  in  fact,  a 
complete  report  of  the  progress  of  the  schools.  From  these  reports  and  from 
suggestions  advanced  by  the  superintendent  and  general  results  we  are  able 
to  Judge  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent  but  of  the  entire  school 
system.  In  passing  on  the  efllciency  of  the  superintendent  we  consider  first 
his  ability  to  organize,  then  to  be  able  to  put  enthusiasm  into  the  teachers  and 
school  spirit  into  the  pupils.  We  place  all  recq;>onsibUity  on  oar  superintendent 
and  make  him  accountable  to  us  for  results. 
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We  have  no  abstract  or  formulated  standards  by  wliich  we  judge  and  de- 
termine whetber  our  superintendent  is  performing  the  most  effective  worlc  or 
not,  but  among  the  important  matters  to  be  considered  are :  How  he  looks  after 
the  finanoes  of  the  district — whether  wise  or  prodigal  in  recommending  ex- 
penditure; what  his  methods  are  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  his 
teachers  and  the  quality  of  their  work ;  whether  he  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 
and  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  thought  in  education;  his  wisdom  in 
making  reconmiendations ;  whether  his  plans  are  carefully  formulated  after  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  our  needs,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  has 
worked  out  such  plans  and  recommendations. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  our  superintendent 
by  his  qualifioations  for  every  department  of  the  work  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  leader  and  has  relieved  the  board  of  much  of  the  work  that  often  falls 
to  them  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  leadership.  We  do  not  place  business  qualifica- 
tions as  the  first  essential,  but  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  we  expect  our  superintendent  in  a  small  city  of  this  kind  to  thoroughly 
systematize  the  budget  and  the  expenditures  in  every  department  of  the  school 
system.  We  expect  him  always  to  be  alive  to  the  character  of  his  teachers 
and  their  qualifioations  to  do  their  work.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  we 
send  him  to  educational  conventions  and  meetings  and  authorize  him  to  go 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of  applicants 
or  prospective  teachers,  and  expect  him  also  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  very 
best  teachers  that  he  can  find.  Another  thing  that  we  have  found  in  our 
superintendent  that  we  deem  a  mark  of  superior  qualification  is  that  every 
forward  step  that  has  ever  been  recomm^ded  by  him  to  us  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  considered  before  we  have  been  advised  to  take  it  We 
give  him  full  authority  to  nominate  teachera  No  teacher  can  be  hired  without 
his  recommendation.  We  hold  him  responsible  for  results  and  for  nominating 
teachers  upon  merit,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration,  with  an  eye 
solely  to  the  public  good  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  matters  of  paramount  importance  is  that  he  should 
exercise  close  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  various  departmcy^ts 
and  keep  in  touch  with  and  know  what  every  teacher  is  doing. 

We  select  a  man  of  former  experience  and  of  excellent  standing  from  where 
he  came.  We  keep  in  constant  touch  with  him.  He  advises  and  counsels  with 
the  president  and  other  members  of  the  board  in  all  matters  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  business  end  of  the  system,  and  also  in  regard  to  many  of 
the  details  of  the  daily  routine.  Through  the  president  he  calls  the  board 
together  whenever  he  desires  action.  He  visits  the  school  daily  and  confers 
and  counsels  with  the  teachers  and  has  teachers'  meetings  weekly.  He  makes 
a  full  and  complete  annual  report  as  to  the  work  of  the  separate  schools  and  as 
to  the  standing  and  competency  of  each  teacher  and  points  out  their  strong 
and  their  weak  points.  He  points  out  in  his  annual  report  such  changes  and 
progressive  plans  as  seem  to  him  to  be  essential  and  necessary. 


A  longer  tenure  for  superintendents  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
improve  the  schools.  Comparatively  few  of  the  cities  having  be- 
tween 4,000  and  25,000  population  listed  in  the  educational  directory 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  elect  their  superintend- 
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ents  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  year.  Only  27  superintendents  in 
cities  of  this  size  have  been  given  indefinite  tenure.  It  is  evident 
that  no  superintendent,  however  keen  his  insight  into  school  con- 
ditions, can  do  much  constructive  work  the  first  year  gf  his  term.  It 
usually  takes  a  new  superintendent  a  year  to  get  his  bearings,  and 
at  least  three  more  to  work  out  any  reforms  that  he  may  wish  to 
institute.  To  ask  a  man  to  show  results  in  a  year  is  asking  the  im- 
possible. A  year's  trial  proves  little  either  for  or  against  a  super- 
intendent. The  minimum  term  should  be  three  years. 

Frequent  change  in  superintendents  is  one  of  the  great  evils  in 
small  cities.  During  the  two  years  1911-1913  there  were  in  cities 
of  between  4,000  and  25,000  population  348  changes  of  superintend- 
ents, an  average  of  174,  or  13  per  cent  a  year.  If  statistics  were 
available  for  the  large  group  of  towns  between  2,500  and  4,000 
population,  the  per  cent  would  be  greater — ^probably  more  than 
double.  Of  1,202  superintendents  in  cities  having  between  4,000 
and  25,000  population  reporting,  567  have  been  in  their  present 
position  less  than  5  years,  380  from  5  to  10  years,  and  only  255  more 
than  10  years. 

Frequent  changes  can  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  short  terms 
of  office,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  low  salaries  cause  many  super- 
intendents to  leave  the  profession  and  others  to  move  on  to  posi- 
tions paying  larger  salaries. 

SALARIES. 

The  following  tables  present  the  range  of  salaries  paid  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  and  the  average 
salary  paid  in  each  State  and  in  each  group  of  States : 

Raitoe  iw  Salabtkb  of  Supebiwtendents.  1913-14. 


IN  CimiB  OF  4/)00  TO  10,000  POPULATION. 

Cities. 


$400  to    $900   8 

.  901  to  1. 200   23 

1,201  to  1,500  130 

1,601  to  1,800  260 

1,801  to  2,100  215 

2.101  to  2,400  120 

2,401  to  2,700   51 

2,701  to  3,000   21 

8.001  to  3,300   6 

8,301  to  8,600   6 

8,601  to  4,500   2 


IN  CITIB8  OF  10,000  TO  86,000  POPULATION. 

Cities. 


$1,200  to  $1,500   8 

1,601  to    1,800   28 

1,801  to    2,100   62 

2,101  to    2,400   89 

2,401  to    2,700   70 

2,701  to    3,000   48 

3,001  to    3,300   6 

3,301  to    3,600   12 

8,601  to    4,000   9 

4,001  to    6,000   6 
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AVEBAOE  SALABY  OF  SUPERTNTENDEWTS  IN  TOWNB  OP  4,000  TO  10,000  POPULATION — 

Number  of  Towns  Reporting  in  1915-14. 


Towns 
Average  report- 
salary,  mg. 

Alabama  L   $1,674  13 

Arizona   2,456  5 

Arkansas   1,650  5 

California   2,408  21 

CJolorado   2,262  12 

Connecticut   1,852  22 

Florida   1,583  3 

Georgia   1,835  17 

Idaho   2,543  5 

Illinois   1,890  57 

Indiana   1,931  37 

Iowa   1,829  19 

Kansas   1,836  18 

Kentucky   1J86  16 

Louisiana   1,660  8 

Maine   1,647  18 

Maryland   1,676  4 

Massachusetts   1,993  64 

Michigan   1,991  35 

Minnesota   2,484  19 

Mississippi   2,033  9 

Missouri   1,735  27 

Montana   2,540  5 

Nebraska   2,063  11 


Towns 
Average  report- 
salary,  ing. 

Nevada   $3,000  1 

New  Hampshire   1,698  5 

New  Jersey   2,251  32 

New  Mexico   2,133  3 

New  York   1,964  41 

North  Carolina   1,631  19 

North  Dakota   2,200  5 

Ohio   1,933  53 

Oklahoma   1,933  12 

Oregon   2,007  13 

Pepnsylvanla   1,675  101 

Rhode  Island   1,400  8 

South  Carolina   1,694  12 

South  Dakota   2,250  4 

Tennessee   1,660  10 

Texas   1,932  80 

Utah   1,866  3 

Vermont   1,785  7 

Virginia   1,492  8 

Washington   2,141  *  10 

West  Virginia   1,986  7 

Wisconsin   2,024  25 

Wyoming   2,066  3 


Average  Salary  Paid  to  Superintendents  in  Towns  of  10,000  to  25,000  Popu- 
lation— ^Number  of  Towns  Reporting  in  1913-14. 


Towns 
Average  report- 
salary,  ing. 

Alabama  $2, 233  3 

Arizona                           3, 250  2 

Arkansas                        2, 437  4 

CaUfomia                        2, 990  13 

Colorado                         2,  600  1 

Connecticut                     2, 509  11 

Florida   2, 100  1 

Georgia                          2, 470  6 

Idaho                            4,000  1 

Illinois                           2.677  20 

Indiana                          2,677  18 

Iowa                               2,344  9 

Kansas                          2, 337  8 

Kentucky                        2, 260  4 

Louisiana                       1, 900  2 

Maine                             2, 060  6 

Maryland                        2,200  3 

Massachusetts                  2, 350  29 

Michigan                         2.668  14 


Towns 
Average  report- 
salary,  ing. 

Minnesota  $2, 640  6 

Mississippi                       2, 515  6 

Missouri                         2, 120  5 

Montana                         3, 180  6 

Nebraska                        2, 100  1 

Nevada                          8,000  1 

New  Hampshire               1,930  (5 

New  Jersey                     3, 097  19 

New  Mexico                    2,260  1 

New  York                       2,487  27 

North  Carolina                2, 250  4 

North  Dakota                  3,600  2 

Ohio                              2, 478  23 

Oklahoma                       2, 126  6 

Oregon                           2, 400  1 

Pennsylvania  _   2, 199  40 

Rhode  Island                    1, 960  2 

South  Carolina                2,200  1 

South  Dakota                  8,000  2 
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AvBBAOB  Salary  Paid  to  Superintendents  in  Towns  of  10,000  to  25,000  Popu- 
lation—Number OP  Towns  Reporting  in  1913-14--Continued. 


Towns 


Average 
salary. 

report- 
jng. 

Tennessee  

 $2, 100 

1 

Texas  

  2,422 

11 

Vermont  

  2, 200 

3 

Virginia  

  1, 895 

5 

Average 
salary. 

Washington  $2, 990 

West  Virginia   2, 287 

Wisconsin   2, 407 

Wyoming   2,400 


Towns 
report- 
ing. 

5 
4 
10 
1 


PRINCIPALS. 

A  problem  especially  difficult  of  solution  in  a  small  city  is  that  of 
securing  supervision  so  as  not  to  make  the  cost  of  supervision  too 
high  in  proportion  to  that  of  instruction.  As  a  rule  most  of  the 
smaller  cities  have  grade  buildings  of  from  4  to  12  rooms  each.  If 
there  are  six  buildings  of  10  rooms  each,  and  if  there  is  a  super- 
visory principal  in  charge  of  each,  the  cost  of  such  supervision  to 
be  eflFective  would  be  about  $6,000  a  year,  while  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  approximately  $30,000.  If  to  the  $6,000  is  added  $4,000 
for  salaries  paid  the  superintendent  and  special  teachers,  the  total 
cost  of  supervision  would  be  $10,000,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  instruction.  It  would  seem  in  this  hypothetical  case 
that  too  much  is  spent  on  the  supervisory  force  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  spent  for  teaching. 
The  usual  plans  of  securing  supervision  in  small  cities  are : 
1.  A  supervising  principal  for  each  building.  2.  Departmental 
teaching  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  the  principal  being 
free  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  for  routine  work  and  supervision. 
3.  A  substitute  teacher  to  relieve  the  principals  of  teaching  for  a  day 
or  a  half  day  each  week.  4.  A  principal  to  supervise  three  or  four 
buildings,  with  a  head  teacher  in  each.  5.  A  primary  and  a  grammar 
grade  supervisor  for  the  entire  city  and  a  head  teacher  in  each 
building. 

The  plan  of  dividing  a  city  into  districts  and  of  placing  a  super- 
visor over  each  effects  a  saving  and  at  the  same  time  secures  effi- 
cient supervision.  Six  grade  buildings  of  10  rooms  each  could  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  two  principals  at  a  salary  of  $1,500 
a  year  each.  The  board  would  then  save  $3,000  with  which  to  pay 
$600  extra  to  the  six  head  teachers  in  each  of  the  six  buildings  and 
still  have  $2,400  with  which  to  increase  salaries  and  retain  the  best 
teachers.  If  a  primary  and  a  grammar  grade  supervisor  were  em- 
ployed at  $1,500  a  year  each,  the  same  amount  could  be  saved  and 
without  doubt  more  effective  supervision  could  be  secured  than  under 
the  plan  of  having  a  supervisor  for  each  building.  As  a  rule  prin- 
cipals in  a  small  city  have  made  but  little  study  of  methods  of  super- 
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visiou.  Often  the  position  of  supervising  principal  is  given  to  a 
teacher  of  some  years'  experience  who  has  no  ability  whatever  as 
a  supervisor.  In  many  schools  the  supervising  principal's  time  is 
taken  up  with  minor  affairs  that  could  be  just  as  well  attended  to 
before  and  after  school  hours  by  a  competent  teaching  principal  or 
by  a  principal  who  is  relieved  of  teaching  duties  an  hour  or  two  a 
day,  or  a  day  a  week. 

An  excessive  number  of  supervisors  tends  to  kill  initiative  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  to  help  make  school  machinery  heavy  running. 
In  a  city  having  7  supervisory  principals  for  70  elementary  teachers 
there  are,  including  the  superintendent,  a  supervisor  of  music  and  one 
of  drawing,  9  supervisors  for  these  70  teachers — a  supervisor  for 
every  8  teachers. 

It  is  a  question  whether  a  superintendent  who  has  fewer  than 
40  or  50  teachers  needs  much  assistance  in  supervision  except  in  the 
so-called  special  subjects,  provided  he  has  sufficient  clerical  help  to 
relieve  him  of  the  details  of  office  work. 

The  matter  of  the  number  of  supervising  principals  must,  however, 
be  determined  largely  by  conditions  in  each  city.  If  discipline  is 
difficult,  or  if  the  teachers  are  inexperienced,  more  supervision  will  be 
required.  In  a  city  where  few  changes  in  the  teaching  force  occur, 
fewer  supervising  principals  are  needed. 

In  the  city  of  A  ,  near  a  large  city  that  pays  larger  salaries, 

about  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  each  year  are  new,  many  of  them 
with  but  little  experience.  In  such  cases  much  supervision  is  needed. 
This  point  can,  however,  be  raised :  If  part  of  the  funds  paid  super- 
visors were  directed  to  teachers'  salaries,  would  there  be  as  many 
resignations  and  as  many  new  teachers  each  year  who  need  super- 
vision? 

Building  principals,  even  if  not  required  to  supervise,  need  not 
teach  a  regular  class.  In  every  eight-room  building  there  are  enough 
retarded  pupils  to  keep  one  teacher  busy.  This  work  could  be 
assigned  to  the  principal. 

Often  a  pupil  is  retarded  in  but  one  subject  He  could  be  coached 
by  the  principal  in  this  and  recite  with  his  class  in  the  other  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  small  city  where  there  is  no  playground  supervision,  the 
principal  could  give  part  of  his  or  her  time  to  supervising  play- 
grounds. Since  home  and  school  gardening  demands  a  supervisor, 
the  principal  could  supervise  this  work. 

Nearly  all  high-school  principals  are  required  to  teach  a  few  hours 
each  day.  Some  are  required  to  teach  all  the  time.  In  a  city  where 
the  high-school  enrollment  is  not  more  than  100  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  high-school  principal  as  such  is  necessary,  since  tho  superintendent 
pf  schools  can  very  well  look  after  all  high-school  matters.  In  several 
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cities  where  the  high-school  enrolhnent  is  less  than  100  or  150,  and 
where  only  20  or  25  grade  and  high-school  teachei^s  are  employed, 
a  teacher  is  selected  to  have  charge  of  the  high  school,  in  addition 
to  regular  teaching  duties. 

In  cities  employing  more  than  30  or  40  grade  and  high-school 
teachers,  and  where  the  high-school  enrollment  exceeds  150,  a  high- 
school  principal  should  not  be  required  to  teach  every  period  in  the 
day.  He  should  have  the  first  period  in  the  morning  session  and  the 
first  period  in  the  afternoon  sesaon  free.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  are  many  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  where  the  high- 
school  enrollment  is  sufiiciently  large  to  justify  a  board  in  relieving 
the  high-school  principal  of  all  teaching. 


An  examination  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  number  of  school 
boards  reveals  the  following  duties  required  of  building  principals: 

1.  Be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent. 

2.  Maintain  order  on  the  school  grounds  and  adjoining  streets  and  in  the  halls. 

3.  Give  all  necessary  assistance  in  matters  of  discipline  to  subordinate  teachers. 

4.  Supervise  work  of  teachers  under  direction  of  the  superintendent 

6.  Visit  each  room  in  the  respective  buildings  as  often  as  other  duties  will  allow. 

6.  Advise  and  direct  teachers  in  relation  to  the  course  of  study,  suggest  im- 

provements in  methods  of  classroom  management,  and  see  that  the  course 
of  study  is  intelligently  pursued. 

7.  Make  sucl;  reports  to  the  superintendent  as  he  may  require. 

8.  Examine  all  cases  of  discipline  reported  to  them  by  the  teachers,  or  brought 

to  their  notice  by  other  means,  and  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

9.  Assist  in  conducting  examinations  given  pupils  by  the  superintendent  in  all 

grades  examined  in  the  respective  buildings.  Inspect  papers  after  they 
have  been  marked  by  teachers. 

10.  Hold  teachers'  meetings  to  discuss  problems  relating  especially  to  the  schools 

in  their  respective  buildings. 

11.  Remain  a  specified  time  in  their  oflace  after  school  hours. 

12.  Assign  all  new  pupils  to  the  grade  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

13.  Examine  all  excuses  for  tardiness  and  absence. 

14.  Supervise  Janitorial  work. 


In  most  cities  between  6,000  and  30,000  population  it  is  customary 
to  employ  a  supervisor  of  music;  in  many  cities,  a  supervisor  of 
drawing;  and  in  some  few,  a  supervisor  of  penmanship.  These 
supervisors  are,  however,  in  many  instances  nothing  more  than  itin- 
erant or  special  teachers.  By  teaching  a  class  once  a  week  or  once 
•every  two  weeks  they  can  accomplish  but  little  without  the  assistance 
of  the  regular  teacher.  The  work  in  the  so-called  special  subjects 
4017'— 16  6 
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would  no  doubt  be  much  improved  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  if 
the  supervisors  did  more  supervising  and  required  more  teaching  on 
the  part  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  who  in  the  end  is  the  one 
who  should  be  held  responsible  for  results.  If  the  grammar  grades 
are  organized  on  a  departmental  plan,  the  need  of  supervision  is  less- 
ened, since  music,  drawing,  etc.,  can  be  assigned  to  teachers  specially 
skilled  in  these  subjects.  In  several  of  the  smaller  cities  a  plan  has 
been  devised  whereby  pupils  from  the  first  grade  up  recite  all  regular 
subjects,  as  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography  to  one  teacher,  and 
report  to  special  teachers  in  other  rooms  for  music,  drawing,  physical 
training,  etc. 

The  following  duties  are  usually  required  of  supervisors  in  the 
special  subjects: 

1.  Be  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

2.  Prepare  plans  or  outlines  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  their  respective  depart- 

ments, and  see  that  the  plans  are  followed. 

3.  Give  instruction  upon  special  work  to  such  teachers  as  for  the  time  being 

need  help. 

4.  Have  a  regular  program  which  shall  designate  the  day  and  hour  of  the 

periodic  visit  to  each  classroom.  This  order  not  to  be  varied  or  set  aside 
without  consent  of  the  superintendent. 


As  a  rule  high-school  teachers  should  be  college  graduates,  and 
they  should  have  had  some  professional  training.  In  practice,  69 
per  cent  of  the  school  boards  in  1,311  cities  require  high-school 
teachers  to  be  college  graduates.  In  some  of  the  smallest  of  these 
cities  salaries  are  so  low  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure 
teachers  who  have  spent  four  years  in  college.  There  are  few  boards, 
however,  that  do  not  require  their  high-school  teachers  to  be  normal- 
school  graduates.  Occasionally  a  teacher,  by  her  own  efforts  in 
private  study,  has  acquired  an  academic  and  a  professional  educa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a  college  or  a  normal  graduate,  but  such  teach- 
ers are  few.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  school  boards  will  employ 
college  graduates  without  experience.  This  is  true  especially  of 
schools  in  cities  under  10,000  population.  The  general  practice  is 
for  young  college  graduates  to  secure  positions  in  high  schools  in 
cities  under  10,000  population,  where  they  teach  for  a  few  years  and 
if  successful  usually  secure  positions  in  cities  that  pay  larger  salaries. 
In  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  mill  towns  and  cities  near  larger 
cities  that  offer  more  salary  the  teaching  corps  changes  entirely 
within  a  few  years.  In  one  city  of  12,000  population,  located  within 
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40  miles  of  a  large  city  and  its  wealthy  suburbs,  12  of  the  15  high- 
school  teachers  have  found  better  positions  in  the  larger  city  or  in 
its  suburbs  within  the  past  three  years.  It  is  evident  that  the  only 
remedy  for  such  wholesale  changes  is  higher  salaries.  The  smaller 
cities  located  at  some  distance  from  those  paying  higher  salaries  are 
not  so  much  affected. 

Only  36  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting  require  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  be  normal  graduates,  and,  where  a  normal 
diploma  is  not  required,  only  48  per  cent  require  a  high-school 
diploma.  Fourteen  per  cent  will  employ  high-school  graduates 
without  experience. 

One  reason  given  by  superintendents  for  not  employing  normal 
graduates  is  that  the  normal  schools  do  not  prepare  enough  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  those  cities  which 
demand  normal-trained  teachers  experience  but  little  difficulty  in 
securing  teachers.  They  are,  however,  usually  compelled  to  offer 
more  salary.  It  would  seem  that  if  salaries  are  made  high  enough 
the  problem  of  securing  normal-trained  teachers  would  be  solved. 


Boards  of  education  everywhere  are  desirous  that  teachers  in  their 
employ  shall  continue  to  improve,  and  they  have  usually  included  in 
their  rules  and  regulations  that  the  superintendent  shall  hold  teach- 
ers' meetings  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  in  regard  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Some  school  boards  have  discovered  that  a 
salary  schedule  based  upon  additional  preparation  and  upon  merit, 
rather  than  upon  experience,  is  an  excellent  means  of  improving  a 
corps  of  teachers. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  promotion  on  experience  alone  does 
not  always  reward  the  teachers  who  are  making  the  most  improve- 
ment, and  that  this  method  does  not  tend  to  call  forth  the  best  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  may,  however,  help  retain  teachers  in 
service  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  should,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  be  a  factor  in  salary  schedules.  Such  authorities  as  Strayer 
and  Thomdike  say  that  in  formal  salary  schedules  the  premiums 
usually  given  are  too  low  for  education  and  too  high  relatively  for 
experience  in  teaching. 

Dr.  Merriman,  in  a  study  of  the  relation  between  experience  and 
teaching,  concludes :  ^ 

It  must  be  said,  then,  In  answer  to  the  relation  between  experience  and 
teacliing  efficiency,  that  beyond  the  first  year  of  experience  It  is  practically 
"nU."  After  the  first  year  the  amount  of  experience  is  not  an  important 
criterion  for  efficient  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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Probably  not  many  supervisors  would  agree  with  this  conclusion, 
but  every  superintendent  knows  that  length  of  service  alone  does  not 
increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  Many  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  are,  therefore,  oflFering  premiums  in  salary  schedules  for 
advanced  education,  for  professional  training,  and  for  merit 

Salary  schedules  based  upon  experience,  education,  training,  and 
success  usually  group  the  teachers  into  three  or  four  classes.  Before 
a  teacher  is  eligible  for  a  higher  class  she  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  experience,  education,  training,  and  efficiency.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  suggestive  schedule  for  a  school  board  requiring  one  year's 
training  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course : 

CUiss  D, — ^To  be  eUgible  to  this  class  a  candidate  must  have  completed  a  four- 
year  high-school  course  and  have  had  36  weeks'  professional  training.  Those 
eligible  to  this  class  will  receive  the  minimum  salary. 

Cl(iS8  0, — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class  a  teacher  must  have  had  48  weeks  of 
professional  preparation  and  2  years*  experience,  unless  72  weeks  of  profes- 
sional training  had  been  secured  before  entering  class  D,  in  which  case  only 
1  year's  experience  is  required  to  enter  class  O.  A  success  grade  of  80  Is 
required. 

Class  B. — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class  a  teacher  must  have  had  60  weeks  of 
professional  training  and  4  years'  experience,  unless  72  weeks*  professional  train- 
ing has  been  secured  before  entering  class  D  or  C,  in  which  case  only  3 
years*  experience  Is  required  to  enter  class  B.  A  success  grade  of  85  is 
required. 

Class  A. — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class  a  teacher  must  have  had  72  weeks  of 
professional  training  and  6  years*  experience,  except  for  those  who  have  had 
72  weeks*  professional  training  before  entering  class  B  or  C,  In  which  case 
only  5  years*  experience  is  demanded.  A  success  grade  of  90  is  required. 
Those  eligible  to  this  class  will  receive  the  maximum  salary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  12  weeks'  additional  preparation  is  demanded 
by  this  schedule  before  a  teacher  can  advance  to  the  next  class.  In 
some  schools  six  weeks  would  no  doubt  be  more  practicable.  At  any 
rate  some  additional  professional  preparation  should  be  demanded  of 
those  who  have  not  had  72  weeks  in  a  professional  school  before  they 
are  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  class. 

If  a  school  board  requires  two  years'  professional  preparation  to 
enter  the  lowest  class,  the  following  program  is  suggestive : 

Class  D, — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class,  a  candidate  must  have  had  72  weeks' 
professional  training  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Those  eligi- 
ble to  this  class  will  receive  the  minimum  salary. 

Class  C, — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class,  a  teacher  must  have  had  one  year's  ex- 
perience and  a  success  grade  of  80. 

Class  B, — To  be  eligible  to  this  class  a  teacher  must  have  had  three  years* 
experience  and  a  success  grade  of  85. 

Class  A. — ^To  be  eligible  to  this  class  a  teacher  must  have  had  78  weeks'  pro- 
fessional training,  5  years*  experience,  and  a  success  grade  of  90.  Those  eligible 
to  this  class  will  receive  the  maximum  salary. 
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Some  such  salary  schedule  as  this  requires  additional  preparation, 
even  if  the  teacher  has  had  two  years'  normal-school  training.  Too 
often  the  normal-school  graduate  fails  to  prepare  herself  further 
after  completing  the  normal  course.  A  salary  schedule  similar  to 
this  would  not  permit  an  increase  in  salary  after  the  fifth  year  with- 
out further  preparation. 

Superintendents  everywhere  testify  to  the  value  of  salary  sched- 
ules based  upon  experience,  additional  preparation,  and  merit.  The 
following  testimonial  is  typical : 

One  of  the  far-reaching  movem^ts  in  the  schools  of  onr  city  has  been  the 
organization  of  the  system  of  employment  and  promotion  of  teachers  and  fixing 
their  salaries.  The  new  schedule,  which  classifies  teachers  according  to  ex- 
perience, preparation,  and  success,  rather  than  upon  experience  alone  is  having 
the  effect  of  arousing  teachers  to  the  necessity  of  malting  professional  prep- 
aration for  the  responsible  work  they  have  to  do.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  have  so  many  teachers  attended  sunmier  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  More  teachers*  periodicals  are  being  read  than  ever  before,  and 
teachers  are  taking  every  advantage  to  improve  themselves  in  the  technique  of 
their  profession. 

The  following  are  examples  of  salary  schedules  in  operation,  based 
upon  experience,  education,  and  merit: 


Class  C— To  be  ^igible  to  class  C  a  teacher  must  have  the  following  quali- 
fications : 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  recognized  equivalent 

2.  A  minimum  of  20  weeks*  study  in  some  standard  normal  school  or  college. 
The  course  must  include  some  observation  work  or  practice  teaching. 

3.  A  State  or  city  certificate. 

The  salary  of  teachers  of  this  class  shall  be  $40  per  month. 
Class  B. — ^To  be  eligible  to  class  B  the  teacher  must  have  the  foUowing 
qualifications : 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  recognized  equivalent. 

2.  A  minimum  of  36  weeks*  study  in  a  standard  normal  school  or  college. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  this  work  must  be  along  professional  lines  and  must  in- 
clude both  observation  work  and  practice  teaching. 

3.  Experience  of  27  months  or  more  in  Owensboro  city  schools  or  schools  of 
equal  standing. 

4.  A  success  grade  of  85  or  above. 
6.  A  State  or  city  certificate. 

The  salary  of  teachers  of  class  B  shall  be :  For  grades  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  $55  per 
month ;  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  $52.50  per  month. 

Class  A. — To  be  eligible  to  class  A  the  teacher  must  have  the  foUowing 
qualifications : 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  recognized  equivalent. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  normal  school  or  college  requiring  at  least 
a  2-years  course  above  the  accredited  high  school.   One-fourth  of  this  work 
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must  be  along  professional  lines  and  must  include  at  least  20  weeks  of  observa- 
tion work  and  practice  teaching. 

3.  Experience  of  45  months  or  more  in  Owensboro  schools,  or  schools  of  equal 
standing. 

4.  A  success  grade  of  95  or  above. 

5.  A  life  State  diploma  or  certificate. 

The  salary  of  teachers  of  this  group  shall  be :  For  grades  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  $65  per 
month ;  for  grades  2,  3,  4,  $62.50. 


Class  1, — ^Teachers  holding  a  permanent  State  certificate,  State  normal- 
school  diploma,  or  a  permanent  college  certificate  and  showing  evidaice  of 
at  least  three  years'  successful  experience  in  schools  approved  by  the  board. 

Class  2, — ^Teachers  holding  a  professional  certificate,  State  normal-school 
certificate,  or  professional  college  certificate  and  showing  evidence  of  at  least 
two  years*  successful  experience  in  schools  approved  by  the  board. 

Class  S. — ^Teachers  holding  a  provisional  certificate,  State  normal-school  cer- 
tificate, a  provisional  college  certificate,  without  three  years*  successful  experi- 
ence in  schools  approved  by  the  board. 

Minimum  and  maximum  salaries  are  fixed  for  classes  2  and  3,  and  a  mlnlmom 
and  maximum  automatic  increase  is  fixed  for  class  1.  Teachers  belonging  to 
class  1  who  possess  special  qualifications  may  receive  a  salary  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum for  automatic  Increase.  Provision  is  made  for  an  automatic  increase  in 
salary  according  to  a  definite  increment  for  a  teacher  having  a  satisfactory  efii- 
ciency  record  until  she  reaches  the  maximum  salary  for  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs  or  acquires  the  qualifications  which  place  her  In  another  class.  Each 
teacher  is  given  her  rating  twice  a  year  before  it  is  reported  to  the  school 
board. 

The  State  law  of  Indiana  regarding  the  promotion  of  teachers  on 
advance  in  scholarship  and  on  successful  experience  is  worthy  of 
note: 

The  dally  wages  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
shall  not  be  less,  in  the  case  of  beginning  teachers,  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  21  cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest 
grade  of  license  at  the  time  x)f  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  success- 
ful experience  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  six  months  the  daily  wages 
shall  be  not  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3  cents  by  the 
general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time 
of  contracting.  For  teachers  liaving  had  a  successful  experience  for  three  or 
more  school  years  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  the  daily  wages  shall  be  not 
less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  31  cents  by  the  general  average 
given  such  teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting. 
For  teachers  having  had  a  successful  experience  of  five  or  more  school  years  of 
not  less  than  six  months  each  the  daily  wages  shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  4  cents  by  the  general  average  given  such 
teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  All  teachers 
now  exempt  from  examination  shall  be  paid  as  dally  wages  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  not  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multij^ying  31  cents  by 
the  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success  glv^  such  teacher:  Provided ^ 
That  the  grade  of  scholarship  accounted  in  each  case  be  that  giv^  at  the 
teacher's  last  examination,  and  that  the  grade  of  success  accounted  be  that  of 
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the  teacher's  term  last  preceding  the  date  of  contracting :  And  provided  further. 
That  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  teacher's  general  average  of  scholarship 
and  success  for  attending  the  county  Institute  the  full  number  of  days,  and  that 
said  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  average  scholarship  of  beginning  teachers. 

The  qualifications  required  for  teaching  for  the  different  classes  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(a)  A  teacher  without  experience:  Sliall  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  Shall  have  had  not  less  than  one  term  of  12  weeks'  work  in  a 
school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers :  Provided^ 
That  completion  of  one  year  or  more  in  a  recognized  college  shall  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  12  weeks'  work  in  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the 
training  of  teachera  Shall  have  not  less  than  a  12  months'  license. 

(&)  A  teacher  with  one  school  year's  experience:  Shall  t>e  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  Shall  have  not  less  than  two  terms  or  24  weeks' 
work  in  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers 
or  the  equivalent  of  such  work:  Providedy  That  the  one  year  of  college  work 
optional  for  a  teacher  without  experience  shall  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  re- 
quired two  terms  of  work  in  this  dasa  Shall  have  a  two  ^ears'  license.  Shall 
have  a  success  grade. 

(c)  A  teacher  with  three  or  more  years'  successful  experience:  Shall  be  a 
graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  Shall  be  a  graduate  from  a  school 
maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers,  or  its  equivalent 
Shall  have  a  three  years',  five  years',  eight  years',  or  a  life  license.  Shall  have 
a  success  grade. 

(d)  A  teacher  with  five  or  more  years'  successful  experience:  Shall  be  a 
graduate  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  Shall  be  a  graduate  from  a  school 
maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of  teachers,  or  its  equivalent 
Shall  have  taught  as  a  class  (c)  teacher  two  or  more  years  previous  to  entering 
this  class.  Shall  have  a  three  years',  five  years',  eight  years',  or  life  license. 
Shall  have  a  success  grade :  Providcdy  That  for  teachers  already  in  the  service 
prior  to  August,  1908,  successful  experience  in  teaching  shall  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  high-school  and  professional  training,  as  required  by  all  the 
above  classiflcationa^ 


Just  what  rules  a  school  board  should  make  regarding  teachers 
undoubtedly  depends  largely  upon  local  conditions.  There  are  some 
excellent  schools  where  there  are  few  rules  relating  to  teachers.  It 
has  become  a  pedagogic  axiom  that  the  best  teachers  make  few  rules 
for  the  government  of  their  classes.  The  same  principle  presumably 
applies  to  the  making  of  rules  for  the  government  of  teachers  and 
other  employees.  A  few  rules  are  necessary,  so  that  employees  may 
know  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  general  opinion  is  that  a 
school  board  should  not  make  rules  regarding  the  use  of  a  teacher's 
time  outside  of  school  hours,  the  important  question  being  whether 
the  teacher  secured  results.  It  is  always  understood  that  any  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  rules  forbidding 
teachers  to  attend  social  affairs  and  to  teach  private  or  evening 
classes  are  seldom  considered  necessary. 


REGULATIONS. 


1  Indiana  School  Laws,  1913,  pp.  100-102. 
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The  following  table,  based  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  50  of 
the  small  cities,  shows  the  different  duties  assigned  teachers  and  the 
number  of  boards  specifically  assigning  these  duties: 


To  be  at  school  building  a  certain  number  of  minutes  before  the  opening  of 

school   50 

To  maintain  good  order   43 

Keep  daily  program  posted,  and  adhere  to  it   31 

Keep  daily  record  regarding  attendance,  etc.,  of  pupils   50 

«    Make  such  reports  as  are  required  by  the  superintendent  or  the  board   44 

See  that  the  classroom  is  well  ventUated   88 

Report  neglect  of  Janitors   6 

Not  enter  upon  social  duties  that  will  detract  from  classroom  work   5 

Adhere  strictly  to  course  of  study   15 

Attend  teachers*  meetings   36 

Inspect  walls,  l>ooks,  etc.,  from  time  to  time  and  report  condition  to  superin- 
tendent  12 

Not  go  out  or  have  callers  during  the  week   1 

Not  leave  room  when  special  teachers  are  giving  a  lesson   12 

Be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or  two  to  visit  other  schools   11 

Not  receive  presents  from  pupils   6 

Detain  pupils  for  a  specified  time  only   29 

Not  to  use  corporal  punishment   5 

Report  each  case  of  corporal  punishment  to  principal  or  superintendent   35 

Not  engage  in  evening  school  work  or  give  private  lessons  unless  given 

special  permission   2 

Not  visit  other  teachers  after  pupils  begin  to  arrive   25 

Not  criticize  other  teachers   1 

Take  immediate  steps  to  ascertain  cause  of  pupil's  absence   22 

Report  misconduct  on  school  premises   8 

Be  present  on  playgrounds  at  recess  periods   8 

Not  distribute  advertising  material  or  make  announcements  regarding 

affairs  not  connected  with  the  schools   22 

When  expecting  to  be  absent  notify  superintendent  in  due  time   36 

Not  send  pupils  on  errands  without  consent  of  principal  or  superintendent—  19 

Refer  all  complaints  of  parents  to  principal  or  superintendent   22 

To  be  held  responsible  for  neatness  of  room  and  care  of  furniture,  books, 

etc  .   24 

Not  resign  without  giving  due  and  timely  notice   26 

Not  to  marry   3 

Become  acquainted  with  rules  and  regulations  of  board   46 


Whether  school  boards  requiring  written  contracts  with  teachers 
should  accept  resignations  during  the  term  is  a  question  that  nearly 
all  boards  are  called  upon  to  decide.  Of  1,311  superintendents  re- 
porting, 866  say  that  their  school  boards  always  accept  teachers' 
resignations.  Of  1,311  reporting,  1,047  say  that  their  school  boards 
enter  into  a  written  contract  with  teachers.  There  has  been  little 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  accepting  resignations.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  if  a  teacher's  resignation  is  not  accepted,  and  if 
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she  then  leaves  her  position  she  can  not  secure  another  teaching 
position  in  the  State  that  year.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  law 
some  boards  in  that  State  have  refused  to  accept  resignations  on 
the  theory  that  a  contract  between  the  board  and  the  teacher  is 
just  as  binding  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other.  Most  boards,  how- 
ever, release  teachers  when  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  is  securing 
a  better  position.  It  often  happens  that  boards  would  increase  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  asking  permission  to  resign,  but  can  not  do  so 
for  financial  reasons.  The  general  opinion  of  school  men  on  this 
question  is  that,  if  an  excellent  teacher  is  resigning  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  one  equally  as  good  for  the  same  salary,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  increase  this  teacher's  salary  in  order  to  retain  her. 

One  rule  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  practically  all  superin- 
tendents is  that  teachers  be  granted  one  or  two  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  pay  in  order  to  visit  other  teachers  either  in  their  own  or 
in  other  cities.  Most  boards  are  now  granting  teachers  this  privi- 
lege. 

Boards  of  education  are  not  so  unanimous  in  their  agreement  that 
teachers  should  be  granted  sick  leave  for  a  definite  period  on  full 
pay  or  part  pay.  Sick  leave  is  granted  by  619  cities,  however,  on 
the  following  bases :  Full  salary ;  half  salary ;  full  salary  less  salary 
of  substitute;  a  specific  amount,  as  $1  a  day.  Leave  not  to  exceed 
5  days  is  granted  by  134  cities;  10  days  in  115  cities;  1  month  in  55; 
and  3  days  in  39  cities.  In  98  no  period  is  specified,  while  in  other 
cities  the  period  ranges  from  1  day  to  40  days.  Leave  on  pay  is 
usually  granted  only  for  sickness  of  teacher  or  for  death  in  imme- 
diate family.* 


The  problem  of  teachers'  tenure  has  confronted  many  school 
boards.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  teachers  in  the  smaller 
cities  have  within  the  last  few  years  failed  to  be  reelected  when  they 
were  rendering  efficient  service.  Good  teachers,  however,  should  be 
made  to  feel  secure  in  their  position  and  not  be  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  canvassing  the  school  board  or  interviewing  the  superin- 
tendent each  year  in  regard  to  her  reelection.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  of  annually  getting  reelected  should  be  shifted  from  the 
teachers'  shoulders;  the  burden  of  showing  why  a  teacher  should  not 
be  continued  in  the  service  should  be  put  upon  the  school  board  and 

1  School  boards  seeking  for  a  precedent  In  granting  sick  leave  may  find  one  In  the  United 
states  Government,  which  grants,  as  a  rule,  30  days  sick  leave  to  civil-service  employees. 
This  leave  is  granted  to  the  employee  only  when  he  himself  is  sick.  It  would  seem  only 
just  that  teachers  similarly  be  granted  a  certain  amount  of  sick  leave,  2  weeks,  possibly. 
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the  superintendent.  Four  States  have  enacted  laws  on  the  subject 
of  tenure.^ 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions: 

The  law  of  California  provides  tliat  teachers  may  be  elected  on  or  after  June 
1  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year,  and  each  teacher  so  elected  shaU  be  deemed 
reelected  from  year  to  year  thereafter  unless  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
district  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  June,  give  notice  in  writing  to  such 
teacher  that  his  services  wiU  not  be  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  New  Orleans,  La.,  teachers  are,  under  the  law,  elected  annually  for  three 
years,  and  thereafter  their  tenure  becomes  permanent  upon  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation by  the  superintendent 

The  Massachusetts  law,  enacted  in  1914,  provides  that  after  three  consecutive 
years  of  service  a  teacher  or  superintendent  (except  in  Boston)  shall  be  em- 
ployed "  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee,"  but  in  order  to  dismiss  such 
employee  said  committee  shall  give  30  days'  notice,  exclusive  of  vacations,  of 
meeting  at  which  dismissal  will  be  voted  on,  and  shall  give  to  such  employee  a 
statement  of  charges  against  him ;  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  the  superintendent 
shall  have  given  his  recommendation  regarding  the  proposed  dismissal.  Pending 
action  on  dismissal,  a  teacher  or  superintendent  may  be  suspended  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  teacher. 

The  New  Jersey  law  likewise  provides  for  permanent  tenure  after  a  proba- 
tionary period  of  three  years.  But  it  is  added  that  no  principal  or  teacher 
shall  be  dismissed  or  reduced  in  salary  except  for  cause  and  after  written 
notice  stating  the  charge  and  after  a  hearing  is  had  before  the  school  board. 

The  new  law  of  Oregon,  enacted  in  1913,  is  diCTerent  in  two  or  three  particu- 
lars. After  a  two-year  probationary  period  teachers  shaU  be  considered  per- 
manent employees  and  shall  not  be  dismissed  except  after  due  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  school  board;  during  the  probationary 
period  teachers  whose  names  are  to  be  dropped  from  the  list  at  the  expiration 
of  a  term  must  be  given  21  months'  notice.  This  law  applies  to  districts  having 
a  population  of  20,000  or  more  (city  of  Portland). 


Salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  cities,  are  so  low  that  capable  teachers  are  not  attracted. 
A  girl  to  prepare  herself  for  teaching  must  complete  a  high-school 
course,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  a  normal-school  course,  all  of 
which  means  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  average  salary 
paid  elementary  teachers  in  cities  between  10,000  and  25,000  popula- 
tion is  $602,  and  in  cities  between  5,000  and  10,000  population,  $533. 
The  average  for  high-school  teachers  is  somewhat  higher,  but  more 
time  and  money  are  required  for  preparation.  The  average  salary  of 
high-school  teachers  in  cities  between  10,000  and  25,000  population 
is  $897,  and  in  cities  between  5,000  and  10,000  population,  $795.  The 
following  table  presents  a  summary  of  salaries  paid  officers  and 
teachers  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population : 
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Salaries  of  ojjtcers  and  teachers  in  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population. 


Number. 


Minimum 
salary. 


Maximum 
salary. 


Cme*  having  lOfiOO  and  fewer  than  UfiOO  iniabitantt. 

Superintendent  

AKlstant  superintendent  

Supervisors  of  special  subjects: 

Drawing  

Music  

Manual  training  

Physical  training  

Domestic  science  

Miscellaneous  

Special  teachers: 

Drawing  

Music  

Manual  training  

Physical  training  

Domestic  science  

Miscellaneous  

High  schools: 

Principals  

Vice  principals  

Heads  of  departments  

Teachers  

Elementary  schools: 

Supervising  principals  

Prmdpals  

Teachers  

Kindergartens: 

Directors  

Assistants  

CiHes  having  6j000  and  fewer  than  lOfiOO  inkabitanU. 

Superintendent  

Special  teachers: 

Drawing  

Music  

Manual  training  

Physical  training  

Domestic  science  

Penmanship  

Miscellaneous  

High  schools: 

Principals  

Heads  of  departments  

Teachers ........................................... 

Elementary  schools: 

S^^rfagig  principals  

Teachers..'*!!!.!.!!..!  !!!  !.!..!!!!!.!..!!. 

Kindergartens: 

Directors  

Assistants  


252 
9 

148 

146 
94 

29 
98 

82 

63 

64 
166 

87 
133 

40 

242 
57 
285 
2,581 

72 
1,457 
12,273 

281 
162 


395 

200 
240 
168 
81 
175 
25 
22 

343 
73 
2,842 

19 
1,202 
9,948 

161 

59 


$1,200 
600 

825 
550 
200 
200 
200 
250 

175 
90 
500 
250 
300 
100 

675 
810 
495 
100 


270 
38 


175 
120 


400 

200 
205 

90 
100 
160 

80 
250 

860 

618 
100 

660 
293 
104 

860 
100 


84,250 

3,000 

1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
1,500 
1,440 
1,700 

1,250 
1,600 
1,800 
1,400 
1,440 
1,593 

3,000 
2,400 
1,950 
2,250 

3,200 
2,250 
1,500 

1,140 
900 


8,600 

1,400 
1,400 
2,300 
1,800 
1,320 
1,400 
1,350 

2,500 
1,800 
1,800 

1,750 
2,300 
1,350 

1,000 
700 


For  detailed  statistics  regarding  teachers'  salaries  the  reader  is 
referred  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  16,  1914,  The 
Tangible  Bewards  of  Teaching,  and  to  Bulletin  No.  31, 1915,  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  Teachers'  Salaries. 

One  of  the  complaints  superintendents  often  make  is  that  the  school 
board  in  their  cities  will  employ  only  home  talent.  In  a  small  city 
this  is  undoubtedly  bad  policy.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  principal  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Training  School,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  teacher  training,  says :  * 

No  greater  misfortune  can  come  to  any  school  system  than  to  have  a  steady 
Inbreeding  of  home  talent  The  board  of  education  should  Insist  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  at  least  one-third  of  the  new  teachers  each  year  from  outside  the  city 


1  See  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin.  1914.  No.  47. 
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limits.  The  preference  in  appointment  for  local  graduates  is  not  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  system.  To  say  that  a  teacher  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
heing  accounted  less  worthy  because  she  has  graduated  from  some  other  train- 
ing school  than  the  one  in  the  city  where  application  is  made  for  a  position  is 
to  strangle  healthy  competition  among  teachers.  Inbreeding  is  to-day  the 
blight  of  a  great  many  school  systems  in  this  country. 

This  study  included  only  those  cities  that  maintain  a  teacher  train- 
ing school.  If  inbreeding  is  injurious  in  these  cities,  where  attention 
is  given  to  the  correct  training  of  teachers,  the  evil  results  of  inbreed- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  smaller  cities  is  undoubtedly  much  worse. 
This  evil  can  not  and  will  not  be  overcome  until  school  boards  come 
to  realize  that  teaching  positions  are  not  necessarily  for  home  talent, 
but  for  the  very  best  talent  wherever  found. 


One  of  the  problems  that  have  not  been  entirely  solved  in  the 
smaller  cities  is  health  supervision.  Of  1,300  cities  reporting  (see 
table,  p.  109),  only  516  have  medical  inspection,  and  more  than  half 
of  these  are  in  those  States  making  medical  inspection  compulsory. 
Of  these  516  cities,  only  86  employ  a  school  nurse,  and  only  12  a 
physician  for  the  entire  time.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  medical 
inspection  is  perfunctory,  even  in  those  cities  where  it  is  compulsory. 
Many  school  boards  in  cities  in  States  not  requiring  medical  inspec- 
tion refuse  to  employ  a  medical  inspector  on  the  ground  that  an  ex- 
amination by  a  physician  paid  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  is 
usually  superficial.  The  salaries  paid  school  physicians  in  most  of 
the  cities  range  from  $100  to  $500  a  year.  In  a  few  the  salary  is  as 
much  as  $1,500.  The  average  for  175  cities  reporting  salaries  paid 
the  school  physician  is  $370  a  year.  Of  the  175  reporting,  33  receive 
less  than  $200  a  year;  80,  from  $200  to  $399;  32,  from  $400  to  $599; 
20,  from  $600  to  $800;  and  10,  more  than  $800  a  year.  The  average 
salary  paid  the  school  nurse  in  35  cities  reporting  on  salaries  of 
school  nurses  is  $752  a  year. 

It  has  been  discovered  that,  even  if  the  examinations  are  carefully 
made,  parents  often  do  not  heed  the  advice  of  the  school  physician. 
Boards  of  education  and  others  now  realize  that  before  medical  in- 
spection can  produce  results  school  nurses  must  be  provided.  Dr. 
Ernest  B.  Hoag  says :  ^ 

without  an  eflPective  follow-up  service  conducted  by  visiting  nurses,  medical 
inspection  is  ineffective.  UntU  1908  New  York  City  relied  upon  i>ostal  cards 
sent  to  parents  of  defective  children,  and  was  able  to  secure  action  in  only  6 
per  cent  of  the  cases  where  treatment  was  recommended.   Immediately  upon 


HEALTH  INSPECTOR  AND  SCHOOL  NURSE. 


^U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bducatioii,  BuHetlii,  1918,  No.  44,  p.  11. 
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placing  the  follow-up  serrlce  In  the  hands  of  school  nurses,  the  percentage  In- 
creased to  84. 

The  nurse  ^ects  what  no  other  agency  could  accomplish.  She  not  only 
secures  action  in  the  case  at  hand,  hut  she  becomes  a  permanent  advisory 
influaice  in  the  homes  wh^e  she  visits. 

By  virtue  of  her  room-to-room  visitati<m  and  her  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, the  school  nurse  also  becomes  the  ideal  sanitary  inspector.  She  notes 
temperatures,  ventilation,  seating,  cleanliness  of  room,  toilecj,  blackboards,  and 
the  clothes  of  children.  Her  hospital  standards  of  sanitation  tend  to  follow  her 
into  the  schools. 

The  school  nurse  is  first  and  last  a  social  worker.  She  instructs  ignorant 
but  fond  mothers  in  the  best  methods  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  caring  for  their 
children.  She  is  received  in  their  homes  as  no  other  official  visitor  could 
possibly  be.  Dr.  Osier  does  not  overstate  the  case  when  he  says  that  the  visit- 
ing nurse  is  "a  ministering  angel  everywhere." 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  employ  both  a  school  physician  and  a  school 
nurse,  the  nurse  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  several  small  cities.   Dr.  Hoag  says :  ^ 

Physicians  for  less  than  an  hour  a  day  cost  about  half  what  nurses  cost 
for  full  time  five  and  a  half  days  a  week.  A  well-trained  nurse  who  has 
the  study  habit  can  also  make  physical  examinations  and  record  findings  on 
a  historical  card  for  each  pupil,  especially  for  ailments  and  defects  of  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  throat,  skin,  scalp,  malnutrition,  and  nervousness,  includ- 
ing about  97  per  cent  of  the  ailments.  Nurses  usually  lessen  professional 
Jealousy  among  the  doctors,  get  satisfactory  response  from  children  and  from 
parents;  obtain  cures,  the  great  object  of  medical  supervision;  open  the  eyes 
of  teachers  to  the  symptoms  of  ailments  and  defects;  follow  up  children 
they  themselves  examine ;  cooperate  with  woman's  clubs,  dentists,  dispensaries, 
and  occulists,  get  back  the  truants  and  absentees;  keep  down  impetigo,  lice, 
and  infant  mortality  in  the  summer,  distribute  literature  on  care  and  preven- 
tion in  the  homes;  and,  in  general,  are  on  duty  all  the  time  as  a  life  work, 
not  as  a  perfunctory  side  issue.  With  three  hours  in  the  morning  for  inspec- 
tion and  examinations,  and  the  afternoons  for  inspection  and  home  visiting,  a 
nurse  can  care  for  about  1,000  to  1,800  children. 

The  plan  of  having  teachers  supervise  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren in  towns  and  small  cities  which  have  no  means  at  hand  for  the 
employment  of  a  school  physician  or  a  school  nurse  has  been  pro- 
posed and  is  in  operation  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  cities.  This 
plan  is  considered  far  from  ideal,  but  better  than  nothing.*  In  a 
few  instances  physicians  cooperate  and  provide  free  inspection, 
This  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  Jeanette,  Pa.,  for  five 
or  six  years.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  another  city  attempting 
the  plan  was  that  petty  jealousies  arose.  The  plan  succeeded  the 
first  year,  but  the  second  year  it  was  given  up  because  of  misunder- 
standings and  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
physicians. 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1918,  Na  44,  p.  IS. 

'For  a  plan  of  health  supervision  hj  teachers,  see  p.  16,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
BuUetln,  1918,  Ko.  44. 
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OTHER  EMPLOYEES  AND  OFFICERS. 
JANITORS. 

One  of  the  most  important  positions  in  a  school  system  is  that  of 
janitor,  yet  in  some  communities  it  is  thought  that  anyone  who  can 
shovel  coal,  push  a  broom,  or  shake  a  duster  is  qualified  for  the 
position.  Janitors  should  be  familiar  with  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  sanitation  and  ventilation,  yet  very  few  school  boards  make 
much  inquiry  of  a  man^s  knowledge  of  these  subjects  when  employ- 
ing him  as  janitor.  Of  1,248  cities  reporting,  only  66,  or  5.3  per 
cent,  examine  janitors  on  methods  of  sanitation.  It  has  been  learned 
that  many  of  these  66  cities  conduct  only  a  perfunctory  examina- 
tion. Most  cities  have  formulated  rules  and  regulations  to  define 
the  duties  of  janitors.  The  following  rules  regarding  janitors  are 
found  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  50  school  boards: 

BULES  Relatinq  to  Janitobs  in  Fifty  Cities. 

Times 
rule 
occurs. 

Shall  not  leave  building  during  sessions  without  consent  of  principal  or 


superintendent   30 

ShaU  remain  in  building  during  noon  hour   15 

ShaU  clean  buildings  before  opening  of  fall  term   10 

Shall  sweep  and  dust  schoolrooms  dally   50 

ShaU  sweep  after  hour  of  dismissal   16 

ShaU  have  dusting  completed  at  specified  time  before  opening  of  school 

each  morning   10 

Shall  sweep  floors  before  scrubbing   8 

Shall  mop  and  scrub  floors  a  certain  number  of  times  each  year   24 

Shall  mop  and  scrub  floors  at  request  of  superintendent   15 

Shall  mop  and  scrub  floors  when  necessary   11 

ShaU  use  a  sweeping  compound   10 

Shall  keep  walks  free  from  snow   20 

Shall  make  all  minor  repairs  about  grounds  and  buildings   25 

ShaU  dust  with  moist  cloth   15 

Shall  have  charge  of  heating  and  ventilating   40 

Shall  act  as  truant  officer   3 

Shall  assist  in  care  of  children  in  toilet  rooms   15 

Shall  attend  to  moving  and  resetting  of  desks   10 

Shall  keep  walls  and  ceilings  clean   28 

Shall  wash  and  fill  inkwells   10 

Shall  clean  windows  when  necessary   15 

Shall  aid  principal  in  keeping  order  in  halls  and  on  grounds   45 

Shall  keep  toilet  rooms  clean   20 

Shall  go  on  school  errands  for  superintendent  and  principals   15 

Shall  keep  premises  clean  and  attractive  looking   80 

Shall  abstain  from  smoking   5 

ShaU  read  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  meters,  and  report  readings  to 

clerk  of  board   1 

ShaU  not  permit  Idl^ees  around  grounds  or  buildings   8 
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Times 
rule 
occurs. 


Shall  wash  hlackhoards  at  certain  times  

Shall  clean  erasers  and  chalk  trays  

Shall  ring  hell  for  assembly  of  school  children 


10 
15 
47 


Shall  attend  to  any  reasonable  duties  asked  by  principal  or  superintendent-  27 

Some  school  boards  have  improved  the  janitor  service  by  placing 
in  the  hands  of  each  janitor  a  manual  of  instruction  and  by  holding 
meetings  for  janitors  to  discuss  their  problems.  At  Connersville, 
Ind.,  the  plan  of  placing  a  manual  of  instruction  in  the  hands  of 
janitors  has  proved  most  effective,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  who  says : 

For  good  Janitor  service  it  is  required  that  the  janitors  have  the  necessary 
help,  that  they  know  what  to  do,  and  that  they  have  the  spirit  to  do  it.  The 
second  and,  to  some  extent,  the  third  of  these  can  be  met  by  the  use  of 
Janitors*  manuals.  The  manuals  here  in  use  are  typewritten  in  loose-leaf  form 
on  firm  paper  with  substantial  covers.  Each  contains  an  introduction  that 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  manual,  defines  the  janitor's  relations  to  principals 
and  teache|»s,  and  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  his  work  on  both  the 
physical  and  the  moral  sides  of  the  school.  Then  follow  pages  on  Some  things 
that  can  be  done  in  school  time."  "Other  things  to  do,"  with  schedules, 
"Points  as  to  cleaning,"  "Some  things  to  remember,"  and  "Directions  for 
fumigation."  While  many  items  are  common  to  all  of  the  manuals,  each  one 
is  made  with  a  particular  building  in  mind.  In  such  a  plan  items  can  be  noted 
that  could  hardly  be  placed  in  a  book  of  "Rules  and  Regulations"  made  for 
several  schools.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  janitor  himself  must  con- 
stantly use  judgment  and  that  "  a  good  janitor  sees  dust  and  dirt  where  other 
folks  would  not  even  think  of  looking  for  it,"  and  that  he  "does  many  needful 
things  that  teachers  and  principals  never  even  find  out  about."  Prepared  in 
such  a  spirit  the  manual  becomes  a  welcome  guide  to  janitors  who  actually 
go  at  their  work  with  an  added  pride,  which  is  Indispensable  to  good  service 
anywhere.  As  to  a  record  of  scheduled  tasks,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
have  the  janitor  make  his  own  record  on  a  simple  form  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. Both  manual  and  record  are  placed  where  they  are  accessible  to  super- 
intendent and  principal  as  well  as  to  the  janitor. 

In  78  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting  janitors  are  responsible  to 
the  superintendent  and  to  the  principals;  in  the  other  cities  they  are 
responsible  to  the  board  or  to  one  of  its  committees.  In  not  a  few 
instances  misunderstandings  have  arisen  where  the  janitors  are  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  board  and  not  to  the  board  through  the 
superintendent.  So  that  there  may  not  be  divided  authority,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  better  plan  to  have  janitors  responsible  to  the  board 
through  the  superintendent  and  his  principals. 

In  885  cities,  of  1,338  reporting,  janitors  do  police  duty  in  and 
around  the  school  buildings.  This  consists  chiefly  in  helping  main- 
tain order  in  the  halls  and  basements,  on  the  playgrounds,  and  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  buildings.  Some  school  boards  require  the 
janitors  to  be  deputized  as  city  policemen,  so  that  they  may  have 
official  authority. 
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It  is  customary  to  employ  janitors  for  the  entire  year,  or  for  at 
least  a  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  term.  The  buildings  need 
cleaning  after  the  close  of  the  term,  and  a  thorough  overhauling 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Much  of  the  repair  work  can 
be  done  by  janitora  If  they  are  at  all  skillful  they  practically  pay 
for  their  service  during  the  summer  months.  The  school  grounds 
must  be  kept  in  order  and  not  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  If 
there  are  flowers  on  the  school  lawns,  they  must  be  attended  to.  It 
is  reported  that  a  better  class  of  men  can  be  secured  if  they  are 
employed  for  the  entire  year  and  paid  a  salary  commensurate  to  that 
received  by  skilled  workmen  in  the  commimity.  No  statistics  have 
been  collected  regarding  janitors'  salaries,  but  in  many  instances 
they  are  so  low  that  only  old  men,  who  can  do  nothing  else,  are 
employed. 

Who  should  employ  an  assistant  for  a  janitor?  Shall  the  assistant 
be  employed  and  his  salary  paid  by  the  board,  or  shall  the  janitor's 
salary  be  such  as  to  permit  him  to  employ  his  own  assistant?  In  751 
of  the  cities  reporting,  school  boards  engage  the  assistant  janitor,  and 
in  467  the  janitor  engages  his  assistant.  In  755  cities  the  assistant  is 
paid  by  the  board,  and  in  455  by  the  janitor  himself.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  having  a  janitor  employ  his  own  assistant  out  of  a  salary 
paid  with  the  understanding  that  an  assistant  must  be  employed  is 
that  often  a  very  inferior  man  or  woman  is  employed  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  In  a  certain  city  a  janitor  was  paid  a  salary  of  $125  a 
month,  out  of  which  he  was  to  employ  help.  He  naturally  employed 
one  of  his  own  boys,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  sweeping  or 
dusting.  The  board  in  that  city  now  engages  and  pays  all  assistant 
janitors. 

In  another  city  a  janitor  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  month, 
out  of  which  he  was  to  engage  help.  He  employed  a  woman  at  a  few 
dollars  a  week,  and  required  her  to  do  most  of  the  work,  which  she 
did  rather  carelessly.  It  is  true  that  the  board  could  have  demanded 
results  on  each  case  from  the  janitor,  but  when  the  attempt  was  made 
complications  arose  that  could  not  have  arisen  if  the  board  had  in  the 
first  place  employed  assistant  janitors. 


State  laws  outline  the  general  duties  of  attendance  oflicers,  but 
many  school  boards  have  found  it  necessary  to  formulate  rules  more 
in  detail.  The  following  are  the  duties  usually  expected  of  attend- 
ance officers: 

1.  Be  under  the  direction  of  the  city  superintendent. 

2.  Use  aU  proper  means  to  secure  regular  attendance. 

3.  Report  at  the  superintendent's  office  at  least  orce  each  day  to  receive  names 

of  those  pupils  whose  absence  can  not  be  accounted  for. 


ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 
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4.  Check  enrollment  list  with  school  census  to  determine  what  children  are 

not  In  school. 

5.  Make  a  careful  Inspection  of  stores  and  factories  and  other  places  to  see  that 

children  without  permits  are  not  employed. 

6.  Bring  legal  action  against  parents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 

requirements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  law. 

7.  Keep  a  record  of  visits  made,  number  of  parents  fined,  etc. 

8.  Make  monthly  report  to  superintendent  or  school  board. 

In  some  of  the  small  towns  it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to  em- 
ploy an  attendance  officer  for  the  entire  day.  Several  plans  are  in 
operation.  In  some  cities  the  janitor  acts  as  attendance  officer;  in 
others  the  chief  of  police.  In  one  city,  at  least,  a  man  who  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and  to  supervise  janitor  service 
has  the  added  duties  of  attendance  officer.  In  a  few  cities  the  school 
nurse  investigates  cases  of  absence.  Cities  having  a  population 
of  more  than  15,000  usually  have  enough  attendance  work  to  keep  one 
officer  busy,  especially  if  he  is  required  to  look  up  all  cases  of  absence 
that  are  not  satisfactorily  explained.  If  the  attendance  officer's  only 
duty  is  to  bring  truant  children  to  school,  his  duties  are  compara- 
tively easy,  and  he  can  no  doubt  be  assigned  to  other  work  or  em- 
ployed on  part  time.  The  chief  duty  of  an  attendance  officer  is  to 
go  into  the  homes  and  explain  to  parents  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  children  in  regular  attendance  and  to  compel  those  parents  who 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  attendance  laws  to  do  so. 

In  some  cities  women  are  employed  as  attendance  officers.  Reports 
indicate  that  they  can  fill  the  office  most  acceptably,  especially  if  they 
have  had  training  in  social  settlement  work.  School  boards  and 
superintendents  are  beginning  to  realize  that  an  attendance  officer 
should  be  more  than  officer  to  arrest  truants  and  negligent  parents. 
The  salaries  paid  attendance  officers  vary  considerably,  even  in  cities 
of  the  same  size.  Few  of  these  officers  receive  more  than  $65  a  month 
for  9  or  10  months  a  year.  In  such  cases  the  officer  gives  but  part  of 
his  time  to  the  schools.  The  usual  salary,  where  full  time  or  practi- 
cally full  time  service  is  demanded,  is  from  $35  to  $60  a  month.  Some 
of  the  cities  pay  attendance  officers  by  the  day  and  others  by  the  hour. 

In  those  cities  where  salaries  are  low  it  is  not  unusual  for  school 
boards  to  employ  as  attendance  officer  some  one  who  can  not  secure 
employment  in  any  other  capacity.  In  one  city  a  decrepit  man,  65 
or  70  years  of  age,  is  employed  at  a  meager  salary.  The  enforcement 
of  the  attendance  law  is  a  farce  in  that  city.  Parents  keep  their 
children  out  of  school  at  pleasure  and  children  play  on  the  streets  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  Other  instances  of  like  nature  could  be  cited. 
If  the  attendance  laws  are  to  be  enforced,  wide-awake,  intelligent, 
sjrmpathetic  but  firm  men  and  women  must  be  employed. 
4017**— 16  7 
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There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  many  of  the  small  cities 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws.  Some  superintendents 
report  that  but  little  attempt  is  made  by  the  board  to  have  the  laws 
enforced.  One  superintendent  says  that  he  would  lose  his  position 
if  he  made  a  serious  attempt  to  enforce  attendance  laws.  In  one 
city  of  about  3,000  population  the  schools  were  crowded,  and  when 
the  superintendent  suggested  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws 
the  board  passed  by  his  recommendation.  He  was  told  later,  in  pri- 
vate, that  the  board  did  not  want  to  erect  another  school  building, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  all  the  children  in  the  town  were  forced 
into  schooL 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  CLERK. 

Clerical  assistance  is  provided  to  46  per  cent  of  the  superintendents. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  superintendents  and  other  students  of  school 
administration  that  in  all  cities  of  over  5,000  population  the  employ- 
ment of  a  clerk  would  be  economy,  as  the  superintendent  receiving  a 
salary  of  probably  $2,000  would  be  relieved  of  routine  office  duties 
that  could  be  done  by  a  clerk  for  $400.  School  boards  have  been 
slow  to  realize  that  they  are  wasting  school  funds  by  requiring  a 
high-salaried  man  to  do  the  work  of  an  office  girl.  In  those  cities  not 
employing  clerical  help  for  the  superintendent  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  him  checking  supplies,  adding  columns  of  figures,  and 
doing  ordinary  clerical  duties.  Among  the  many  duties  usually  re- 
quired of  the  superintendent's  clerk  are  to  typewrite  letters  from 
stenographic  notes;  file  letters,  etc.;  multigraph  examination  lists 
and  circulars  of  information;  check  supplies  and  textbooks;  keep 
account  of  supplies  and  textbooks  as  delivered  to  the  different  build- 
ings; and  tabulate  educational  data  for  the  superintendent's  monthly 
and  annual  reports. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.  SCHOOL  BUILDING  CODE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


,  In  order  that  the  lives,  health,  sight,  and  comfort  of  pupils  may  be  properly 
protected,  all  schoolhonses  hereafter  erected  shall  comply  with  the  following 
conditions  : 

When  existing  schoolhonses  are  enlarged  these  provisions  shall  apply  only  to 
the  added  portion.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  old  portion  of  such 
buildings  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  as  far  as  practicable. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  districts  considering  the  enlarging  or  remodel- 
ing of  existing  schoolhousea 


Whenever  the  word  **  classroom  "  is  used  it  is  construed  to  mean  "  all  rooms 
In  a  school  building  used  by  the  pupils  for  classroom  or  study  purposes "  (ex- 
clusive of  gjrmnasium,  assembly  rooms,  and  manoal-training  rooms). 


Unilateral  lighting.— The  windows  in  all  classrooms  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  light  shall  come  from  the  pupils'  left.  If  desirable  to  have  more  window 
space  the  supplemental  light  shall  come  from  the  rear.  The  windows  shall  be 
grouped  together  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  pupils'  left.  The  windows  shall 
extend  as  near  to  the  ceiling  as  the  principles  of  construction  will  admit,  and 
must  be  without  transoms  or  unnecessary  framework.  Any  considerable  area 
on  the  side  to  the  left  of  the  pupils  that  is  without  window  surface  should  be 
opposite  the  space  In  front  of  or  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils*  deslsa  The  total 
glass  area  on  the  pupils'  left  side,  exclusive  of  mullions,  stiles,  rails,  and  check 
rails,  must  equal  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  floor  surface. 

Prismatic  glass, — 10  per  cent  deficiency  in  the  required  glass  area  of  a 
classroom  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  prism  glass  In  the  upper  sash  of  win- 
dowa 

Bay  windows, — Bay  windows  will  not  be  permitted  in  classrooms,  except 
those  used  for  kindergarten  purposes  exclusively. 

Laboratories  and  Ubraries, — lAboratories  and  libraries  shall  have  glass  area 
equal  to  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  floor  space.  This  light  may  come  from  any 
direction. 


Each  classroom  shall  have  at  least  18  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  200 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  such  classroom. 
All  school  buildings  shall  have  a  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  which  each 
classroom  shall  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  80  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  pupil.  Approved  ventilating  stoves  will  be  allowed  in  all 
one-story  school  buildings  and  in  all  school  buildings  in  which  the  number  of 
rooms  does  not  exceed  two. 

The  State  board  of  education  strongly  recommends  the  installation  of  a 
mechanical  system  of  ventilation,  operating  by  electricity,  gas,  steam,  or  other 
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motive  power,  in  all  buildings  of  four  or  more  rooms  and  of  two  or  more  stories 
in  height,  as  experience  shows  that  gravity  ventilation  is  unreliable. 

Heat  and  vent  flues, — All  fresh  and  foul  air  ventilating  flues  and  ducts  must 
be  of  fireproof  material,  and  the  flues  and  ducts  shall  not  come  in  contact  with 
wood  construction. 

HEAT. 

The  heating  plant  must  be  capable  of  heating  all  parts  of  the  building  to  a 
uniform  temperature  of  70**  in  zero  weather,  with  the  ventilating  system  fur- 
nishing the  required  amount  of  fresh  air  in  each  classroom. 

Heater  rooms, — ^All  boiler  and  furnace  rooms  shall  be  inclosed  by  fireproof 
walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  and  all  doors  shall  be  of  underwriters*  approved  type 
fire  doors,  tinclad,  hung  with  proper  equipment  to  keep  them  closed.  The  ceil- 
ing or  floor  construction  over  said  rooms  shall  be  of  reinforced  concrete  or 
standard  flreproof  hollow  arched  tile  and  steel-beam  construction,  designed  to 
be  absolutely  flreproof  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  of  100  pounds  per 
square  foot 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  PLACING  BLACKBOABDS. 

The  importance  of  blackboards  in  the  daily  work  of  the  school  is  often  very 
much  underrated  by  school  boards  and  architects.  This  matter  is  now  gen- 
erally well  planned  in  new  buildings  in  cities,  but  in  country  districts  it  Is  not 
unusual  to  flnd  blackboards  of  very  poor  quality  and  unnecessarily  limited  in 
amount. 

All  available  space  in  the  front  of  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  pupils  should  be  given  to  blackboards. 
These  boards  should  be  of  slate  and  of  good  quality. 
They  should  be  4  feet  wide  (from  top  to  bottom). 

A  chalk  trough  3  inches  wide  should  be  placed  along  the  lower  edge  of  all 
boards. 

The  following  directions  for  placing  blackboards  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education : 

ONB-BOOM  BUILDINGS. 

Grades  I-VII: 
Board  on  front  wall — 32  inches  above  floor. 
Board  on  side  wall — 2d  inches  above  floor. 

TWO-BOOM  BUILDINGS. 

Grades  I-IV: 

Board  on  front  wall— 26  inches  above  floor. 

Board  on  side  wall — 26  inches  above  floor. 
Grades  V-VIII: 

Board  on  front  wall— 30  inches  above  floor. 

Board  on  side  wall— 30  inches  above  floor. 

TW0-8T0BY  BUILDINGS. 

All  school  buildings  two  stories  in  height  and  of  more  than  four  da'ssrooms 
above  the  first  floor  shall  have  inclosing  walls  of  hard-burned  brick,  stone,  or 
concrete. 

THBKB-STOBT  BUILDIN08. 

All  school  buildings  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height  shall  be  of  fireproof 
construction.  The  doors,  windows,  window  frames,  roof  rafters  and  trusses, 
trim,  finished  floors,  and  other  interior  finish  may  be  of  wood. 
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BASEMEZrrS. 


When  a  school  building  has  a  basement  the  ceiling  of  which  is  7i  feet  or 
more  above  the  finished  grade  line  at  any  point  snch  basement  shall  constitute 
a  story,  and  will  be  so  considered  in  determining  the  number  of  stories  in 
such  school  building. 


A  building  haying  an  auditorium  or  classroom  on  the  third  floor  is  con- 
sidered a  three-story  building. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  auditoriums  be  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
All  auditoriums  shall  have  ample  means  of  exit,  leading  direct  to  the  street. 
Unless  especially  approved,  auditoriums  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  second 
floor  if  their  seating  capacity  is  500  or  more  persons. 


The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  size  of  unsupported  floor  beams  and  the 
maximum  spans  of  such  unsupported  floor  beams  that  will  be  permitted : 

Hemlock :  Spans  over  18  feet  and  up  to  20  feet,  inclusive,  2  by  12,  spaced  16  inches  on 
center. 

Spmce:  Spans  over  20  feet  and  up  to  22  feet,  inclusive,  3  by  12,  spaced  12  inches  on 
center. 

Spmce :  Spans  over  22  feet  and  up  to  24  feet,  inclusive,  8  by  14,  spaced  12  inches  on 
center. 

Yellow  pine :  Spans  over  24  feet  and  up  to  26  feet,  inclusive,  8  by  14,  spaced  16  inches  on 
center. 

YeUow  pine :  Spans  over  26  feet  and  up  to  80  feet,  inclusive,  3  bj  14,  spaced  12  Inches  on 
center. 

All  spans  shall  be  bridged  with  2  by  8  herringbone  bridging  not  less  than  8  feet  apart. 


Hollow  tile  may  be  used  for  exterior  and  interior  bearing  walls  which  receive 
directly  the  loads  from  floors  or  roofs,  in  addition  to  their  acting  as  partition 
walls,  in  buildings  not  more  than  two  stories  In  height,  provided  the  load  does 
not  exceed  200  pounds  per  square  inch  of  effective  bearing  parts.  The  thick- 
ness of  such  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  would  be  required  for  brick  walls. 
The  thickness  of  walls  shall  be  calculated  as  the  outside  dimension  of  the 
tile  (exclusive  of  plaster  and  stucco)  and  each  tile  shall  be  the  full  thickness 
of  the  wall. 

An  tile  used  in  bearing  walls  shall  be  laid  with  the  voids  running  vertically 
(except  an  approved  interlocking  tile)  and  shall  be  laid  in  mortar  composed 
of  one  part  Portland  cement,  two  and  one-half  parts  sand,  and  not  more  than 
one-tenth  (bulk  measurement)  of  hydrated  lime. 

No  blocks  will  be  approved  that  do  not  develop  a  compressive  strength  of  at 
least  3,500  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net  section,  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
voids  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  sectional  area. 

All  blocks  used  in  outside  walls  must  be  daise  and  well  burned  and  shall 
not  absorb  more  than  one-tenth  (10  per  cent)  of  their  weight  in  water  after 
Immersion  two  hours  and  must  have  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck. 

No  tile  shall  be  used  in  any  bearing  walls  below  the  flrst  floor  of  beam& 

Hollow  tile  may  be  faced  with  brick  or  stuccoed  after  being  made  damp 
proof  by  approved  methods.  If  faced  with  brick,  such  brick  facing  shall  not 
be  considered  as  performing  any  constructive  function  unless  such  brickwork 
is  properly  bonded  to  the  tile  walls  by  a  continuous  course  of  brick  headers  at 
least  every  two  courses  in  height  of  tile,  or  every  seventh  course  of  brick- 
work, if  the  tiles  are  of  such  size  as  will  permit 
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Header  coarse  of  flemish  bond  will  be  approved.  The  header  courses  may 
be  backed  with  hollow  brick. 

Where  floor  beams  rest  on  tile  walls  two  courses  of  hard-bumed  brick  shall 
be  laid  directly  under  such  beams. 

Where  girders  rest  upon  walls  so  that  there  Is  a  concentrated  load  on  the 
block  of  more  than  1  ton,  the  blocks  supporting  the  girder  must  be  made  solid 
by  fllling  with  Portland-cement  concrete.  Where  such  concentrated  loads  shall 
exceed  3  tons  the  blocks  for  two  courses  below  and  for  a  distance  ext^iding 
at  least  18  inches  each  side  of  such  girder  shall  be  made  solid.  Whare  the 
load  on  the  wall  exceeds  5  tons  the  blocks  for  three  courses  beneath  and  at 
least  3  feet  each  side  of  such  girder  shall  be  made  solid  in  a  similar  manner. 

All  piers  or  Jambs  that  support  loads  in  excess  of  4  tons  shall  be  built  with 
brick  masonry,  concrete  or  blocks  fllled  solid  with  Portland-cement  concrete. 

Each  tier  of  beams  shall  be  anchored  to  the  side  and  end  walls  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  6  feet. 

No  walls  constructed  of  hollow  tile  shall  be  broken  to  receive  pipes,  but  must 
be  provided  with  chase  or  especially  molded  blocks. 

Hollow  blocks  spanning  more  than  4  feet  must  be  properly  reinforced.  The 
skewbacks  must  also  be  fllled  solid  with  concrete. 

Where  walls  are  decreased  in  thickness  the  top  course  of  the  thicker  wall 
must  be  made  solid  with  concrete  or  have  two  courses  of  hard-bumed  brick. 


No  chimney  shall  be  started  or  built  upon  any  floor  or  wood  beams.  The 
bricks  used  in  chimneys  shall  be  good,  hard,  and  well  burned. 


Interior  corridor  walls  and  hallway  floor  construction  must  be  of  flreproof 
material.   (See  heater  rooms,  ceiling  construction,  for  floor  In  corridors.) 


All  ceilings  shall  be  at  least  12  feet  in  height.  Every  school  building  more 
than  one  story  in  height  shall  have  sheet-metal  ceilings  or  plastered  ceilings 
on  metal  lath. 


In  any  school  building  having  rooms  in  the  basement  which  are  used  for  such 
activities  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  or  chemical  laboratory,  said 
rooms  shall  have  inclosing  walls  of  flreproof  construction.  The  ceilings  over 
said  rooms  shall  also  be  of  fireproof  materials.  ( See  heater  rooms,  ceiling  con- 
struction.) The  interior  doors  leading  to  the  rooms  shall  be  of  kalamein  or 
other  appproved  fireproof  doors;  said  doors  to  be  equipped  with  proper  wrings 
to  keep  them  normally  closed.  No  stops,  hooks,  or  other  devices  to  hold  the 
doors  open  will  be  approved.  When  such  doors  are  glazed  it  must  be  with 
wire  glass. 


Width,  treads,  risers, — ^AU  stairways  (except  cellar  stairs)  must  be  not  less 
than  4  feet  in  width  and  shall  have  intermediate  landings.  The  stair  risers 
shall  not  exceed  7  inches  in  height  and  the  treads  shall  not  be  less  than  12  Inches 
in  width  (including  the  projecting  nosings). 

A  uniform  width  must  be  maintained  in  all  stairways  and  platforms,  and 
there  must  be  a  uniform  rise  and  tread  for  each  run. 
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J7androa«.— Handrails  shall  be  properly  placed  on  both  sides  on  all  stairways 
used  by  pupils,  and  the  inside  rail  must  be  continuous. 
Winders, — No  winders  will  be  allowed. 

Safety  treads. — Stairways  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  shall  have  an 
approved  nonslippable  tread  embedded  in  the  concrete. 

Construction,  inclosure. — ^All  stairs  must  be  constructed  of  fireproof  material 
(except  stairs  in  one-story  buildings  leading  to  the  cellar  or  basement,  which 
may  be  of  slow-burning  construction),  with  no  open  riser,  and  must  be  inclosed 
by  fireproof  walls  and  without  open  wellholes. 

Partitions. — ^All  stairways  in  buildings  of  more  than  one  story  in  height  must 
be  separated  from  corridors  by  thick  wood,  iron,  or  kalameln  partitions.  Doors 
shall  swing  toward  the  exits  only  and  be  glazed  with  polished  wire  glass.  All 
such  doors  shall  have  door  springs  and  checks,  but  no  floor  stops  or  other 
devices  to  hold  the  doors  open  will  be  allowed. 

Number  of  stairways. — There  should  be  two  flights  of  stairs  in  buildings 
having  more  than  two  rooms  and  less  than  nine  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  one 
stairway  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  each  leading  direct  to  an  exit  from  the 
first  fioor  to  the  ground. 

Every  school  building  having  nine  or  more  classrooms  on  the  second  floor 
shall  have  at  least  three  flights  of  stairs,  each  leading  to  an  exit  from  the  flrst 
floor  to  the  ground.  There  should  be  one  stairway  near  end  of  the  build- 
ing ;  other  stairways  must  be  subject  to  approval  as  to  number  and  location  In 
each  case. 


In  any  schoolhouse  of  two  or  more  stories  in  height  the  doors  leading  from 
the  classrooms  to  the  corridors  and  from  the  said  corridors  to  the  street  or  to 
the  ground  surrounding  such  schoolhouse  shall  open  outward.  All  swing  doors 
shall  have  plate-glass  windows  of  suitable  dimensions."  (Swing  doors  are  con- 
strued to  mean  single  and  double  acting  doors.) 

Antipanic  holts. — ^All  outside  entrance  or  exit  doors  shall  have  key  locks  that 
can  be  locked  on  the  outside  only,  but  that  can  always  be  easily  opened  on  the 
inside  by  simply  turning  the  knob  or  pressing  the  release  bar.  No  night-latch 
attachment,  bolts,  hooks,  thumb  knobs,  or  other  locking  device  is  to  be  used. 

Fire  door  at  basement  stairway. — Every  school  building  shall  have  an  exit  to 
the  ground  for  every  flight  of  stairs  lending  to  the  flrst  floor.  AU  doors  leading 
to  the  cellar  or  basement  shall  be  fireproof  and  fitted  with  springs  to  keep 
them  closed,  except  in  one-story  buildings. 


Ample  cloakrooms  shall  be  provided.  They  should  be  well  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  heated.  They  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hooks  so  that 
each  pupil  may  have  one  for  his  Individual  use.  These  hooks  should  be  placed 
low  enough  so  that  the  young  children  can  readily  reach  them. 


Individual  porcelain-bowl  water-closets  and  slate,  corrugated  glass,  or  porce- 
lain urinals,  properly  ventilated,  must  be  provided  where  running  water  can  be 
secured.  No  latrine,  range,  or  incinerating  closets  will  be  permitted.  All  floor 
surrounding  and  within  3  feet  of  inside  water-closets  or  urinals  must  be  con- 
structed of  nonabsorbent  waterproof  materiala  Suitable  washbowls  must  be 
installed  in  each  toilet  room. 
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Vent  flues, — ^The  ventilating  flues  and  ducts  leading  from  toilet  rooms  must 
not  connect  with  those  leading  to  or  from  any  other  room.  All  toilet  rooms  must 
be  located  so  as  to  receive  ample  outside  light 

OUTSIDE  DRY  TOILETS. 

"  Each  board  of  education  shall  provide  at  least  two  suitable  and  convenient 
outhouses  or  water-closets  for  each  of  the  schoolhouses  under  its  controL  Said 
outhouses  or  water-closets  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from  the  other  and 
shall  have  separate  means  of  access.  Said  outhouses  and  said  water-closets,  if 
detached  from  the  schoolhouse,  shall  foe  separated  by  a  substantial  close  fence 
not  less  than  7  feet  in  height" 

The  vaults  under  these  outhouses  or  water-closets  shall  be  built  of  brick  and 
laid  in  cement  mortar  or  concrete  and  shall  not  extend  under  the  floor  of  said 
buildings,  but  may  project  beyond  the  rear  of  the  buildings  to  facilitate  the 
proper  cleaning. 

The  vaults  shall  be  properly  ventilated  by  running  a  wooden  or  metal  flue 
from  the  underside  of  the  floor  line  up  through  the  roof.  This  flue  should  not 
be  less  than  8  inches  square  (inside  measurement).  Each  toilet  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sash  not  less  than  2  feet  square,  arranged  to  slide  or  hang  on 
hinges.  This  opening  must  be  covered  with  a  close-mesh  copper  wire  fly  screen. 
Outside  of  each  boys'  outhouse  or  water-closet  properly  protected  from  the 
rain  or  snow,  shall  be  provided  a  metal  urinal  trough  drained  Into  the  vault  of 
said  closet.  This  trough  and  the  buildings  are  to  be  properly  screened  by  a 
tight  board  screen  not  less  than  7  feet  high.  All  outside  toilet  doors  shall  be 
equipped  with  proper  locks  and  spring  hinges  or  springs  to  keep  said  doors  shut 

FIBE  ESCAPES. 

Where  fire  escapes  are  found  necessary,  they  shal  be  constructed  of  iron 
strings,  treads,  and  closed  risers,  said  risers  being  not  more  than  7  inches  high 
and  the  treads  not  less  than  10)  inches  in  width.  The  top  platform  must  be 
level  with  the  classroom  floor,  and  entrance  to  the  platform  shall  be  made  by 
means  of  a  door,  which  must  be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  stairs 
shall  not  be  less  than  36  inches  wide  and  shall  be  supported  on  strong  iron 
brackets  bolted  entirely  through  the  wall,  or  on  iron  columns.  Long  runs  must 
have  intermediate  landings.  The  lowest  flight  must  not  be  movabla  The  out- 
side strings  shall  be  protected  by  a  heavy  galvanized  wire  mesh  screen  or  other 
approved  protective  railing  not  less  than  5  feet  high.  Whenever  a  fire  escape 
crosses  a  window  said  window  must  be  glazed  with  wire  glas&  Handrails  must 
be  provided  for  each  side  of  the  stairs. 

WASTE-PAPEB  CHUTES. 

Waste-paper  chutes  must  be  constructed  of  fireproof  material  throughout,  in- 
cluding self-closing  doors. 

SEATING. 

All  plans  and  blue  prints  must  show  the  location  of  each  pupil's  and  teacher's 
desk,  together  with  the  number  of  pupils'  desks. 

LIVING  APARTMENTS. 

Living  apartments  will  not  be  approved  in  any  part  of  a  school  building. 
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II.  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Table  l^—Pouoers  and  dtOies  of  superinUnderUs  of  city  schools. 


8tat«8. 


Cities 
re- 
port- 
ing. 


Total  

Alabama.  

Arizona  

Arkansas.  

California.  

Colorado  

Conneotksot  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Tiw^fawft  

Iowa  

KyMf^  

Kentnc^  

Louisiana  

Maine.  

Maryland  

Massachusetts... 

M<«h*gft"  

Minnesota.  

Misstasippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia.  

Washington.  

WestVfrginia... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


1,327 

10 
0 
12 
40 
19 
25 
3 
6 
18 
11 
92 
64 
48 
37 
21 
8 
13 
5 
53 
52 
38 
12 
41 
11 
16 
2 
10 
64 
5 
02 
13 
0 
78 
29 
14 
161 
8 
0 
0 
8 
52 
8 
7 
10 
21 
14 
43 
7 


Number  of  cities  permitting 
superintendent  to— 


854 

~T 
7 
8 
26 
11 
18 
1 
2 
13 
8 
60 
47 
31 
23 
10 
5 
10 
3 
44 
36 
32 
8 
22 
7 
11 
1 
6 
40 
6 
61 
11 
6 
47 
14 
11 
70 
6 
6 
6 
6 
38 
7 
7 
6 
10 
12 
35 
4 


1206 

4 

1 
1 


1,175 

~ 
8 
6 
26 
16 
15 
3 
8 
18 
8 
63 
62 
44 
37 
21 
7 
12 
2 

50 
45 
38 
12 
41 
3 
15 
2 
7 
46 
5 
90 
13 
9 
78 
28 
12 
142 
6 
9 
9 
5 
51 
5 
4 
10 
18 
14 
42 
7 


Number  of  superintendents  who— 


1,272 

"lO 
8 
7 

38 
17 
21 
3 
8 
18 
9 
86 
62 
46 
37 
20 
7 
12 
5 
53 
52 
38 
12 
41 
10 
16 
2 
8 
54 
5 
92 
13 
8 
78 
29 
14 
146 
8 
9 
9 
7 
52 
8 
6 
9 
20 
14 
43 
7 


610 
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Tablb  2.^Teacher$, 


1 

Number  of  school  board»~ 

Cities 
rc^^rt" 

Requir- 
ing high- 
school 
teachers 
to  be 
college 
gradu- 
ates. 

Employ- 
college 
graduates 
without 
experi- 
eooe« 

Requir- 
ing ele- 
mentary 
school 
teachws 

to  be 
normal- 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 

Requir- 
ing ele- 
mentary 
school 
teachers 
to  be 
high- 
scnool 
graduates 
if  not 
normal- 
school 
gradu- 
ates. 

Employ- 
mg  nign- 

school 
graduates 
without 

ezpori- 

iiasTng 

written 
contracts 

with 
teaohers. 

Always 

accepting 
resigna- 
tion of 
teadien. 

1,311 

907 

716 

474 

630 

188 

1,047 

886 

11 

6 

5 

2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

A 
O 

5 

3 

8 

2 

1 

6 

14 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

9 

41 

30 

18 

23 

13 

3 

29 

32 

Itt 
18 

18 

7 

10 

8 

15 

18 

20 

17 

15 

10 

3 

17 

18 

o 
a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

8 

21 

16 

13 

12 

10 

1 

7 

14 

11 

10 

4 

7 

4 

8 
58 

8 

T11ln/\1a 

on 
ou 

50 

43 

19 

48 

14 

56 

06 

53 

36 

7 

57 

17 

61 

51 

Iowa  

47 

43 

29 

7 

31 

5 

46 

27 

87 

24 

24 

2 

25 

9 

34 

23 

22 

12 

15 

2 

14 

11 

9 

12 

6 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

11 

11 

8 

6 

8 

4 

10 

10 

K 

o 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

8 

6 

54 

35 

25 

30 

21 

4 

34 

47 

60 

44 

33 

42 

11 

3 

47 

34 

87 

37 

21 

29 

2 

3 

32 

26 

13 

10 

4 

1 

11 

5 

6 

43 

26 

28 

4 

24 

11 

37 

26 

11 

9 

3 

6 

3 

6 

5 

16 

15 

6 

11 

7 

13 

12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

10 

6 

7 

6 

3 

10 

10 

53 

29 

19 

29 

21 

2 

45 

89 

96 

55 

66 

52 

34 

3 

94 

S3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

8 

5 

14 

8 

10 

1 

10 

3 

5 

8 

n 

V 

8 

1 

8 

1 

9 

2 

81 

71 

40 

5 

52 

17 

52 

66 

JtO 

22 

14 

5 

19 

6 

24 

22 

14 

12 

6 

8 

7 

4 

15 

11 

10/ 

56 

84 

29 

71 

28 

143 

81 

8 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

4 

10 

7 

2 

2 

6 

1 

4 

9 

9 

4 

5 

1 

9 

Tcnnessee   

7 

4 

2 

4 

5 

6 

53 

30 

30 

15 

13 

8 

32 

34 

Utah  

7 

6 

6 

4 

5 

2 

6 

ViTRinia  

10 

4 

5 

1 

5 

3 

10 

6 

3 

1 

2 

5 

20 

18 

11 

9 

7 

1 

18 

11 

West  Virelnla.  

15 

13 

12 

5 

6 

2 

9 

11 

40 
6 

32 
6 

29 

32 
6 

9 

39 
8 

80 
6 
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states. 


I 


II 

(6 


r 


it 

BUS 


1^ 


Total. 


1,340 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

CalifomJa.... 

Colorado  

Connecticut. 

Delaware  

Flivida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

TnHiftnft.  

Iowa  

Ifftnaftit  

Kentucky... 
Louisiana. . . 


Maryland.. 


etts. 


Minnesota., 
pi. 


Missouri: 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada.  

NewHampshire . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island.... 
Soutn  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota. . . 


Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


13 
7 
13 
40 
19 
24 
8 
6 
20 
10 
92 
63 
47 
40 
21 
6 
13 
5 
53 
52 
37 
13 
44 
11 
16 
2 
6 
67 
5 
98 
13 
8 
80 
29 
14 
161 
\k 
10 
9 
8 
53 
8 
7 
10 
21 
15 
44 
6 


66 


1,041 


299 


968 


880 


751 


467 


12 
7 
13 
35 
15 
17 
8 
5 
19 
9 
78 
56 
36 
33 
20 
6 
12 
4 

35 
36 
29 
12 
40 
10 
12 
1 
5 
46 
5 
72 
13 
8 
61 
25 
14 
78 
5 
10 
8 
6 
50 
7 
3 
9 
16 
12 
27 
6 


2 
4 
9 

27 
17 
13 
2 
8 
6 
9 
75 
47 
33 
32 
13 
4 
9 
2 
37 
39 
23 
5 
25 
8 
12 
2 
6 
43 
4 

69 
6 
4 

64 

24 
9 
105 
7 
4 
6 
4 

12 
3 
5 
3 

12 
5 

27 
5 


4 

2 

3 

32 
12 
20 

2 

2 
10 

7 
71 
43 
32 
23 
12 

8 
12 

4 

50 
44 

27 
6 

20 
7 

15 
2 
6 

51 
5 

98 
5 
7 

65 

10 
9 
121 
6 
4 
7 
4 

18 
5 
6 
8 

17 
8 

37 
6 


759 


6 
4 

8 
28 
11 
13 


8 
52 
36 
27 
20 
12 
2 
6 
4 

30 
35 
22 
8 
19 
7 
5 
1 
4 

35 
2 
45 
12 
5 
46 
13 
9 
85 
6 
8 
6 
3 
34 
3 
4 
7 
14 
11 
30 
3 
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Total  

Alahmii  

AihoDA  

Arkansas  

CaUfarnla  

Colorado  

Connectloat  

Delaware  , 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

nUnois  

Tndfainft  

Iowa  

TTftnfflg  

Kentudcy  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massaohuaetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mifwiffilppi  . . . . . 

Missouri..  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hamp^ilre 

New  Jerwy  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

WestVhfrhiia... 

Wisconsin  

Wyomtaig  


1,334 


10 
6 
12 
42 
19 
25 
3 
6 
19 
11 
92 
66 
48 
37 
29 
8 
13 
5 
53 
52 
39 
12 
41 
11 
16 
2 
10 
55 
5 
92 
14 
9 
79 
29 
14 
161 
8 
8 
9 
8 
52 
8 
7 
10 
21 
14 
44 
7 


314 


468  248 


174 


510 


649 


1,223 


19 


1 
6 
8 
29 
26 
14 
6 
6 
4 
8 
1 

147 
21 
9 
3 
8 
7 
4 
2 
8 
42 
3 
51 
3 
4 

35 
2 
9 

60 
7 
2 
3 
1 
7 
2 
4 
5 

16 
4 

17 
1 


6 
6 
11 
42 
18 
22 
3 
5 
18 
10 
90 
65 
45 
37 
21 
6 
12 
5 
49 
50 
36 
12 
41 
10 
16 
2 
10 
54 
5 
95 
13 
8 
65 
27 
14 
117 
7 
9 
9 
7 
89 
8 
7 
9 
22 
12 
44 
5 


938 
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Tablb  5. — Number  of  ciHes  having  induttrial,  tpeeialf  evening,  and  summer  schools, 

and  medical  inspection. 


Statas. 


Total  

Alabama.  

Arlxona  

Arkanaai  

California  

Colorado  

Coxmecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

niinoto  

Tn<HftPi>^  

Iowa  

ITftfuuM^  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

MissouiT.  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . , 
New  Mexico.... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee.  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Cities 
reporting. 


12 
40 
19 
25 
4 

18 
11 
92 
64 
48 
37 
21 

8 
13 

6 
53 
52 
38 
12 
41 
11 
10 

2 
10 
54 
95 
15 

9 

5 
78 
29 
14 
161 

8 
10 

9 

9 
52 

8 

7 
10 
21 
14 
43 

7 


Having 
industr&l 
training. 


753 

3 
5 
2 
35 
18 
4 
1 
2 
6 
9 
51 
54 
42 
33 
5 

"io' 

4 

32 
33 
3& 
5 
19 
10 
11 
1 
7 
35 
35 
5 
7 
4 
37 
14 
9 
50 
3 
4 
8 
2 
23 
6 
4 
3 
21 
10 
33 
3 


No 
industrial 
training 
because 
of  lack  of 
funds. 


382 


10 


Special 
schools 
or  Glasses 
for  de- 
feotlyes. 


122 


Summer 
schools 
forpnpUs 
who  have 
Called. 


113 


Medical 
inspeo- 


504 

8 
3 
3 
7 
3 
7 


Employ- 
ing a 
physi- 

cian  for 
entire 
time. 


Employ- 
inga 
school 
nurse. 


89 


2 
10 


2 
12 
18 

"i 
"3 
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Table  6. — Daily  school  session. 


States. 


Total  

Alabama  

Arixona.  

Arkansas  

California.  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

minols  

Indiana  

Iowa  

y^maAii  

Kentucky  

Louisiana.  

ICalne  

Maryland  

Massachusetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri.  

Montana.  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Vlrghila  

Washington  

WestV&glnla... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


1,353 

0 

13 
44 
10 
26 
2 
6 
21 
9 

gs 

65 
46 
39 
22 

6 
13 

5 
55 
61 
37 
13 
43 
11 
17 

2 
10 
57 

5 
96 
16 

8 
79 
28 
14 
160 

9 
10 
10 

8 
53 

8 

7 
10 
21 
15 
45 

6 


Number  of 
hours  schools 
are  in  session. 


68 


10 


1,242 

6 
6 
12 
85 
19 
25 
2 
8 
9 
9 
93 
62 
42 
39 
17 
5 
11 
5 
52 
50 
88 
8 
40 
11 
17 
2 
10 
57 
5 
98 
5 
8 
78 
27 
14 
159 
9 
1 
9 
4 
42 
6 
7 
8 
18 
15 
48 
6 


Recess  periods^ 
not  including 
noon. 


159 


1,070 

4 

6 
10 
25 
18 
22 
2 
2 
5 
9 
89 
62 
41 
89 
8 
3 
10 
5 
40 
46 
33 
3 
40 
10 
15 
2 
6 
30 
4 
09 
5 
6 
66 
27 
13 
133 
8 
8 
8 
4 
46 
7 
4 
8 
16 
13 
40 
5 


40 


Length  of  noon 


5  . 


125 


10 


864 


I 


76 


6 
1 

10 
9 
1 
1 


15 


fl 


1,118 

1 
4 

7 
30 
18 
23 
1 
8 
9 
9 


45 
85 
13 

3 
13 

5 
31 
41 
32 

9 
88 
11 
17 

2 

8 
51 

5 
94 

3 

6 
71 
24 
11 
146 

1 

1 

10 
3 
42 
8 
6 
6 
21 
13 
45 
5 
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New  Decstar,  Ala.  

8«lm%  Ala  , 

Douglas,  Aris  

Prcsoott,  Aris  

Fayettovnie,  Ark  

Fort  Smith,  Ark  , 

Palo  Alto,  Cal  

R6dlaiid8.Cal  

Boulder,  Colo  

Trinidad,  Colo  

Essex,  Conn.  

New  London,  Conn  

Miliord,  DeL.  

Orlando,  Fla  

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. . . . . 

Athens,  Ga.  

Thomasville,  Oa  

Boise,  Idaho  

Twin  Falls,  Idaho  

Danville,  ID.  

ICoUn^m.  

GrawfordsvUle,  Ind. . . . . 

Richmond,  Ind  

Ames,  Iowa  

Clinton,  Iowa  

Leavenworth,  Kans. . . . 

Newton,  Kans  

Paduoah,  Ky  

Owensboro,  Ky  

ICorgan  Ct^,  La  

Lafayette,  La  

5iia,llB.  

WatervUle,  Me  

Annaoolis,Md  

Beverty,  Mass.  

Northampton.  Mass. . . . 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich  , 

YDsilanti.  Mich  

Cioquet,  Minn  

Moorhead,  Mhm  

Greenville,  Miss.  

Meridian,  Miss  

Colombia,  Mo  

8edalia,Mo  

Boieman,  Mont  

Livingston,  Mont  

Colmnbos,  Nebr  

University  Place,  Nebr 

ReDo,Nev  

Sparks,  Nev  

Goooord,  N.H  

Portsmouth.  N.  H .... . 
Asbury  Park,  N.J..... 

Bridgeton.N:j  , 

RosweUTN.  Mez  

Santa  F^  N.Mez....,, 


DaUy 
ses- 
sions 


begin. 


&ao 

9.00 
9.00 

t.46 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

8.15 
8.20 

9.00 
8.80 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

&80 

8.30 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.46 
9.00 

9.00 
8.M 
8.80 
9.00 
9.00 
8.46 
8.46 
8.80 
8.80 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.30 
&46 
8.46 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
8.30 
9.00 
8.46 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 


Ses- 
sions 
dose. 


P. ». 

2.  If 

[2.46 
4.M 

4.M 

3.  a 

4.  M 
3.M 


8.46 


3.39 
3.U 
8.39 
3.39 

1.39 
2.39 

2.99 

3.39 

3.30 

3.30 
4.99 

3.30 
3.00 
to 

3.15 
3.30 
3.45 
3.46 
3.30 
4.00 
3.46 
2.30 

3.10 
8.30 
3.30 
4.00 
4.00 
3.30 
3.30 
3.15 
3.15 
3.30 
3.45 
3.30 
2.30 
3.46 
4.00 
4.00 
8.30 
3.46 
4.00 

8.80 
8.80 
8.00 
4.00 
8.16 
8.30 
4.00 
3.30 
and 
4.00 


Pupils 
admit- 
ted to 
build- 
ing. 


A.  m. 
8.36 

I  8.39 

8.50 

8.46 

8.99 
8.39 
8.99 

8.30 
8.30 


8.30 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 

8.00 
8.90 

8.46 
8.16 
8.30 

8.30 
8.30 
&30 

8.00 

8.00 
8.30 
8.40 
8.30 
8.80 
8.25 
8.30 

8.30 
8.50 
8.15 
8.45 
8.30 
8.30 
8.30 
8.10 
8.00 
8.30 
8.30 
8.46 
8.10 
8.15 
8.80 
8.40 
8.46 
8.30 
&00 

8.30 
8.40 
8.16 
8.46 
8.26 
8.46 
&46 

8.46 


Num- 
ber of 
ses- 
sions 
each 
day. 


0) 


Length  of 
noon  recess. 


20  minutes  

30  minutes  

1  hour  15  min- 
utes. 
IhoorSOmlD- 
uies. 

1  hour.  

 do  

1  hour  15  mfak- 
utes. 

1  hour  

1  hour  15  min- 
utes  in 
crades. 
Uhours  


l\  hours  

1*  hours  

Ihour  40  mhi- 

utes* 

16  minutes  

Varies,  16  to 

46  minutes. 

None.  

1  hour  

1  hour  20  min- 

utes. 

1  hour  

H  hours  

.....do  

H  to  2  hoars.. 


Uhours.  

.'..do  

....do  

I  hour  

II  hours  

.'..do  

30  minutes  


1  hour  

 do  

2  hours  

1}  hours  

Ihour  

If  hours.  

1}  hours  

if  hours  

1}  hours.  

 do  

 do  

46  minutes.... 
30  minutes.... 

If  hours.  

Uhours.  

..:..do  

If  hours  

l\  hours  

Ihour  20  min- 
utes. 

1  to  If  hoars. . 

1  hour  

Uhours.  

2  hours  

If  hours.  

 do  

1  hour.  


If  hours.. 


Re- 
cess 
peri- 
ods, 
notm- 
clud- 
ing 
noon 


1-4 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2-4 
2 
2 

1 
2 


2 
1 
2 

1- 2 
2 
2 
2 

2-  3 
2 
2 
2 

2-4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 


CbUdren  ex- 
pected to  go 
home  for 
lunch. 


No  

Some..... 

Yes  

Most  of  them 

Optional.. 
Most  of  them 
Yes  

Yes  

Yes;  in 
^ades. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

No  

No  

Yes 

YeKli'pos^' 
sible. 

No  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Mostly  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Y£g  

ThoseUving 
near. 

Yes  

Optional.... 

Yes  

Yes  

Some.  

Yes  

Usuidly!!!.. 
Generally... 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

May  

No  

Ym.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Most  

Most  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Not  an  

Yea  


1  One  hour  in  10  schools;  two  hours  in  others. 
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Table  6A.— Datfy  9chool  eesnona^EUmentary  «c^29— Continued. 


dues. 


Daily 


sions 
begin. 


Ses- 
sions 
close. 


Pupils 
admits 
ted  to 
bund- 
ing. 


Num- 
ber of 
ses- 
sions 
each 
day. 


Length  of 
noon  recess. 


Re- 
cess 

ods. 
notm- 
dud- 
ing 
noon 


Children  ex- 
pected to  go 
home  for 
lunch. 


Sdiool 
provides 
lunch. 


Kingston,  N.Y  

Rome.N.  Y  

Raleli^N.C  

Winston-Salezn,  N.  C 

Bismarck,  N.Dak  

Fargo,  N.  Dak  

Alliance,  Ohio  

Sandusky,  Ohio  

Enid,  Okla.  

Hobart,  Okla  

Ashland,  Oreg  

Salem,  Oreg.  

Lebanon,  Pa  

WOkinsburg,  Pa  

Bristol.  R.I.  

Westerly,  R.I  

Columbia,  S.  C  

Rock  HOI,  S.C  

Deadwood,  S.  Dak  ... 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 

Bristol,  Tenn  

Paris,  Tenn  

Bonham,  Tex  

Clebume.  Tex.  

Ogden  dty.  Utah  

Provo,  Utah  

Montpelier,  Vt  

St.  Albans,  Vt  

Fredericksburg,  Va.... 

Staunton,  Va  

Olympia,  Wash  

VancouTer,  Wash  

Davis,  W.  Va  

Fairmont,  W.  Va  

Beloit,  wk  

Madison,  Wis  

Evanston,  Wyo  

Sheridan,  Wyo  


A.m. 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.80 

8.30 
9.00 
9.00 
8.45 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

8.60 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
8.46 
9.00 

8.45 
9.00 

9.00 
9.00 
8.45 

9.00 
9.00 


P.m. 
3.30 

3.30 
2.20 

2.30 
4.00 
4.00 
3.15 

3.15 
4.15 
4.00 
3.40 

3.30 

4.00 

8.30 
4.00 
3.45 

1.50 
2.20 
3.00 

4.00 
3.45 
3.00 
4.00 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
(3.00 
{and 
14.00 
3.30 
3.00 
2.00 
3.30 

3.30 
4.00 

3.40 
4.00 
8.45 

4.00 
3.30 


ii.fll. 
8.40 

8.45 

6.30 

8.40 
8.80 
8.30 
8.05 

8.00 
8.40 
8.30 
8.15 

Any 
time. 
8.45 

8.40 
8.45 
8.45 

8.30 
8.40 
8.30 

8.40 
8.40 
8.30 
8.30 
7.00 
8.40 
8.30 

I  8.45 

8.45 
8.30 
8.30 
8.30 

7.30 
8.40 

8.40 
8.30 
8.30 

8.80 
8.30 


Ihour  15  min- 
utes. 

If  hours.  

26  minutes  

30  minutes  

U  hours.  

,.:..do  

Ihoor  40  min- 
utes. 

1|  hours  

 do  

1  hour  

Ihour  20  min- 
utes. 

1  hour  15  min- 
utes. 

Ihour  45  min- 
utes. 

Uhours.  

2nour8.  

1|  hours  


15  minutes.... 


Ihour  20  min- 
utes. 

It  hours.  

1{  hours.  

30  minutes  

1  hour  

40  minutes  

1  hour.  

....do  

1}  hoars.  


....do........ 

1  hour.  

15  minutes  

Ihoor  15  min- 
utes. 

1  hour.  

Ihour  15  min- 
utes. 

 do  

l|  hours.  

....do  


1-2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2-4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1-2 
2 


2 
1 
1 
2 

1- 2 
2 

2 
2 

2- 8 


No. 

Some. 

Hi^ 

schi 

No. 

Yes  

No. 

Yes  

No. 

Yes.  

No. 

Not  all 

No. 

No.' 

No. 

Yes  

No. 

No. 

sible. 

No. 

No  

No. 

No. 

No. 

Optkmal.... 

Yes  

Yes. 

No  

Yes. 

Yes  

No. 

Most  of  them 

I   

Now 

No. 

Now 

No. 

Now 

....do. 
Ihour.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


In  h^ 
aoiiool. 
No. 
No. 


I  All,  ezoept  papHs  transported. 
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states. 


Total  

Alabama  

Arisona  

Arkansas..  

Calilomia.  

Colorado.  

CoEUieetioat  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia.  

Idaho  

niinds  

Indiaiia....  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana.  

Maine  

Maryland.  

liassaohusetts... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri..  

Montana ........ 

Nebraska.  

Nevada.  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylyania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

W«ttVfrginia.. 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Cities  re- 
porting. 


1,355 

12 

6 
18 
44 
19 
26 

2 

6 
21 

9 
93 
66 
46 
39 
22 

6 
13 

5 
55 
51 
37 
13 
43 
11 
17 

2 
10 
57 

5 
96 
16 

8 
79 
28 
14 
161 

9 
10 
10 

8 
53 

8 

7 
10 
21 
15 
45 

6 


School 
boards 
having 

charge  of 
the  public 

libraries. 


195 


City 
councils 

having 
charge  of 

public 
libraries. 


186 


Libraries 
in  charge 

of  a 
board  of 
trustees. 


667 

5 
2 
2 

37 
7 

19 


School 
boards 
controlling 
public 
play- 
grounds. 


237 

2 
2 
3 
9 
3 
1 


School 
boards 

appnv 
priatinf5 
money  for 

play- 
groutuls 
condiict^Kl 
by  associa- 

tiODSiQ 

thactty. 


4017*'— 15- 
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Table  S.— School  playgrounds. 


States. 


Cities  re- 
porting. 


Area  of  playgrounds. 


Less  than 
i  acre. 


itol 
acre. 


lto2 
acres. 


More 
than 
2acres. 


Total.. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

"gftHflftS  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississip 


Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon.  

Pennsylvania .... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virgtoia  

Washhigton  

WestVfrghiia.... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


1,350 


496 


355 


318 


11 

6 
13 
41 
19 
26 

2 

6 
21 

9 
93 
66 
46 
39 
22 

6 
13 

5 
55 
51 
37 
13 
43 
11 
17 

2 
10 
57 

5 
98 
16 

8 
79 
28 
14 
161 

9 
10 
10 

8 
53 

8 

7 
10 
21 
15 
45 

6 


181 


1 
1 
2 
17 
2 
2 


1 

12 
3 

10 
6 
1 
2 
4 
1 


4 
1 

12 
8 

.... 

3 
8 
7 
1 
5 
2 
8 
20 
.... 

3 
6 
1 
4 
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Tablb  9. — CiHea  of  10,000  to  t5,000  poptUaUotir-Showing  for  each  object  of  expense 
of  all  schools  the  percentage  of  total  expenses. 


Salaries  of  teachers. 

Board   of  education  and  | 
business  offices. 

Superintendent's  ofRee. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of 
supervisors. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of 
principals. 

Textbooks. 

69. 73 

1.36 

8. 11 

6. 26 

75  45 

2  17 

6  77 

2  6C 

2  17 

8-5. 12 

72. 4i 

1. 04 

1. 56 

S  17 

2. 07 

59, 53 

1. 03 

2. 74 

5^93 

8. 50 

62.  27 

,  68 

3. 96 

6. 03 

.  74 

3. 44 

73. 63 

1. 43 

3. 28 

•  ■ " " " 

.  60 

2. 58 

60.  (56 

1. 76 

2. 54 

I.  62 

6. 39 

1. 13 

68. 07 

.  13 

3. 39 

■ "  • ' " 

*  *  ■ " " 

*4. 83 

58.  43 

.  46 

2. 04 

D.  3.5 

0.  id 

.  68 

58.  85 

1. 54 

2.80 

1. 68 

4.28 

3. 17 

83. 50 

.  34 

70.  23 

1.03 

4. 76 

2. 58 

1. 32 

70, 57 

14. 50 

58  54 

2.  78 

1  97 

5. 49 

4  4.T 

56  26 

2  50 

2  33 

6  33 

5. 10 

3  52 

57. 69 

2  25 

4  59 

7. 23 

3  70 

1  37 

59!  04 

3^62 

5^73 

3^48 

2!  31 

74. 52 

4. 65 

6.  54 

2.05 

70!  37 

1.02 

3!  56 

l!86 

""."36 

64.13 

3.37 

2.27 

8.85 

6.  76 

.34 

63. 16 

.62 

4.05 

2.60 

1.87 

2.66 

76. 01 

.50 

6.05 

64.19 

1.59 

4.80 

6.25 

1.38 

1.76 

63.  49 

.56 

2.79 

5.86 

2.30 

3.32 

67.35 

1.20 

3.85 

5.84 

58.90 

.75 

6.65 

is.' 30 

**.'24 

70. 15 

.88 

3.75 

59.03 

1.89 

3.33 

1.84 

8. 37 

2.97 

69.57 

7.06 

1.75 

3.56 

.11 

78.78 

"i.'ao 

4.00 

4.45 

3.25 

.33 

70.74 

.67 

3.30 

4.96 

7e.54 

1.M 

4.17 

2.60 

2.90 

68. 18 

6.24 

2.41 

85.30 

"'.m 

6.66 

52. 24 

1.85 

3. 76 

6.70 

7.17 

2.04 

83.  32 

.60 

68.60 

.34 

3. 48 

12.98 

1. 16 

63.58 

3.  IS 

"i.3.5 

78.20 

8.63 

.07 

60.05 

1.07 

2.02 

*6.'26 

'4."47 

1.73 

77.80 

.94 

2.96 

.61 

60.06 

.78 

4.61 

'6.68 

'3.65 

.42 

1,67 

3.56 

2.36 

2.36 

4.46 

60.76 

1,06 

8.76 

6,80 

8.38 

1.7» 

CSOm, 


Selma,  Ala  

Phoenix,  Ariz  

FortSmhli,  Ark  

V^wsDO.Cal  

TrtnWadjColo.*  

Norwalki  Conn  

Columbus.  Ga  

Boise.  IdaJio  

GalesDUTK,  III  

Muncie.  Ind  

Marshalltown,  Iowa. . . 
Leavenworth,  Kans . . . 

Oweosboro,  Ky  

Baton  Rouge,  La  

BanRor,  Me  

Beverly,  Mass..  

Muskegon,  Mich  

St.  Cloud,  Minn  

Meridian,  Miss  

Sedalia,  Mo  

Great  Falls,  Mont  

Grand  Island,  Nebr.  . 

Reno,  Nev.*  

Portsmouth,  N.  H .. . . . 

Bloomfleld,N.  J  

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Cortland,  N.  Y  

Durham,  N.  C  

Fargo,  N.  Dak  

AUianoe.  Ohio  

Tidsa,  OWa  

aolem.  Ores.  

Uidoinown,  Pa  

Central  Falls,  R.  I  

8lK?FaISffe?iSkV.*.l 

Jackson,  Tenn.*  

Beaumont,  Tex  

Burlhyftoxi,  Vt...  

StamitoELya  

BTerett,  wash  

Quurlfiston,  W.  Va  

"ft,Wj8  

fc??y«  


ll 


3.53 
5.20 


3.07  4.34 
3.2,S  5.72 
3.76  6. 

i.m,  3.97 


4.31 

.82 

6*66 
5.  40 
.35 

2.  XT 

3.  OS 
3. 36 
4.37 

.82 
2.95 
2.63 
5.26 

.96 
3.17 
5.87 
3.27 
1.62 
4.35 

.85 
1.17 


.34 
1.24 
2.27 
1 

5.54 
1.61 
1.99 
9.51 

3."6i 
3.34 
2.90 
16.74 
a.06 


.5'J 
11.  Hi 
3.  94 
8.41 

'a' 63 
5.15 
5.70 
6.56 
5.85 
7.39 
6. 69 
5.83 
7.33 
8.03 
5.41 
6.76 
6.53 
8.03 
4.50 
8.87 
7.94 
10.38 
1.30 
6.84 
5. 46 
7.25 
2,76 
7.86 
5.24 
6.39 
8.41 
5.28 
4.84 
6.29 
8.14 
6.58 
8. 


1.73 
2. 30 

.  93 
1.  89 

2.11 
67.57 
4.15 
4.S.1 
3 

2.43 
1.63 
66.31 
6. 58 
3.90 
5.27 
2. 16 
4.42 
3.09 
5. 40 
4.90 
5.51 
4.26 
2.50 
9.19 
2.23 
6.68 
4.09 
.95 
2.28 
1.99 


^  ft 


1 

4.70 


1.60 
9.05 
2.80 
2.72 
1.64 
4.08 
4.  ,^ 
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5.40 
1.30 
1.41 
2.51 
6.08 
2. 10 
^1.61 
1.6:1 

(■) 
10. 30 
11.40 

.51 

.99 
2. 16 
(') 

.5 
2.30 
2.56 
1.43 
1.36 
4.46 
2.34 
4.97 

.88 
1.79 

.00 

f  ^ 

3.00 
1.17 
3.21 
3. 42 

.95 
8. 30 

.65 
1.95 
2.39 

.62 

.66 
5.00 
2. 62 

.60 
2. 15 

.28 
1.96 


.22 


§0 


4.73 

.87 
10.82 
2.09 
4.02 
3.80 
2.51 
3.08 
4.3 
8.23 
4.81 
6. 11 
2.35 
3. 44 
11. 45 
4.01 
5.58 
5. 13 
.84 
6.26 
7.43 
4.00 

4*70 
2.84 
6.43 
4.85 
4.48 
2. 44 
8. 18 
1.61 
5. 70 
2.65 
6.04 
1.58 
4.9: 
5.10 
3.36 
3.05 


9.25 
3.39 
6.79 
3.06 
4,80 


0) 

0*78 
.47 
.20 


.19 
1.10 
.01 
.06 
.31 

i'oi 


2.92 


o  *^ 

02' 


24 

1.52 


.10 


.45 
.16 
1.06 


88  .41 


1.94 
.45 

2.29 
.05 


.44 


.25 


.44 


.18 
.38 
2.07 
.25 
12.33 

"'ri 


.53 

.41 


.05 
1.65 


.28 
.84 


.10 
.28 


.IS 

i'M 


.78 
.10 
.86 


*Stati8tic!i  for  the  year  1913-13.  >  Less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  1  pw  cent.  *  Indudes  light  and 
power.  •  Bxolusive  of  Ught  and  power.  *  Includes  stationery,  ete.  » Indaded  with  textbooks.  •  In- 
dudes light  and  power,  etc.  1 1ndnded  with  fueL 
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Tablb  10. — Cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  popiUationr^howina  for  each  object  of  expense 
the  percentage  of  total  expense  of  all  schools. 


n-S 


3,3 
P 


c  a, 


s 

£3 


New  Decatur,  Ala 

Dou^rlas,  Arii  

Jono'^boro,  Ark,.. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.. 
Canon  City, Colo  . 
?lalafleld,  Conn.. 
Lake  City,  Fia.*.. 

La  Granqe,  Ga  

Poeat^llo,  Idaho.. 

Centralia,  111  

Clinton,  Intl  

Centerville,  Iowa. 

lola,  Kans  

Maysville,  Ky  

Hounia,  La  *  

Rumford,  Me  

Milton,  Mass  

Hancock,  Mich. .. 

BTeleth,  Minn  

Greenville,  Miss . . 

Fulton,  Mo  

Bozeman,  Mont . . 
Hastings,  Nebr . . . 
Claremont,  N.  H . 

Nutley,  N.  J  

Roswell,  N.  Mex, , 

Oneida,  N.  Y  

Goldslx>ro,  N.  C . . 
Bismark,  N.  Dak. 

Niles,  Ohio  

Ardmore,  Okla... 

Astoria,  Oreg  

Coaldale,  Pa  

Bristol,  R.  I  

Newl>erry,  8.  C... 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.. 
Park  City,  Teon.. 
Greenville,  Tex... 

Provo,  Utah  

Montpelier,  Vt... 

Bristol,  Va  

Vancouver,  Wash 
Menomonie,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo.... 
Median..-.. 


72. 62 

70.  78 
65.35 
64.08 
67.86 
67.60 
79.58 
60.08 
61.18 
64.56 
63 
as.  21 
53.  iX) 
71.43 
56. 
60.22 
57.44 
40.39 
54.22 
70.29 
68.02 
40. 32 
50. 9() 
02.03 
68.5k 
53.49 
65. 22 
62.80 
52.03 
69.92 
61.71 
63.29 
68,87 
57.80 
61.05 
77.36 
71.11 
64.28 
59.  49 
76.04 
71.60 
51.79 
M.68 


i.m 

1.10 
2.76 

.79 
1.36 

.29 


10. 01 
4.26 
9.20 
6.20 
8.38 
6,34 


1.10 
5. 15 
2.47 
7.18 


0.  51 

1. 'gi 


2.16 
1.67 

2.  75 

i."04 
.90 

1.11 

2.27 
1.40 

,74 

.85 
4.62 

i.>2 

1.27 


I.  OH 
1.34 
1.53 
1.14 
6.13 
1.37 

i.'95 


2.56 
.03 
.46 
1.12 
1.69 
.09 


6.51 
4 

7.31 

5.71 
4. 
5.  m 
7.42 

5."54 
3.70 
5.78 
3.19 
7.94 
7.21 
5.88 
.05 
4.55 
4.81 
5.95 
3.40 
7.85 
5.54 
6.32 
7.07 
3.92 
7.10 
4.40 
7.81 
4.92 
9.24 
4.23 
3.71 
9.64 
10.  IS 
4,56 
6. 78 
&70 
M 


65 

2.35 
04  4.20 

S3 


9.59 


i.29  5. 
3. 


4.72 


3.90 


2.43 

2.22 

'.'26 
.36 
2.21 
2.91 


1.97 


.87 
6.23 

"."6i 

U.97 
5.63 
1.65 


85  2.06 
96  1.86 


79  4.28 
66^ 

4.16 
^91 


7.15 
2.02 
.39 


1.26 
4.03 
.87 
3.08 
1.2s 
2.18 


6.48 
3.11 
2.76 
1.97 

2, 
3.60 
.3(1 

"4.'32 
4.50 
4.40 
5.60 
1.32 

3."22 
5.11 
2.8.= 
4.2; 
1.60 
1.86 
2.82 

'2."^2i 
.25 
.21 

6.41 

"**78 
6.00 
1.63 

0) 

4.23 
4.40 
2. 38 


2.M 
1.91 


8-10 
.£8 
&8I 


3.61 
5.33 
6.81 
5.60 
6.20 
5.14 
2.63 
2.09 
6.28 
7. 

7.60 
6.23 
7.07 
7.03 
4.20 
7.  7: 
8. 76 
6, 49 
11.35 
4.36 
5.45 
8.3 
8.22 
5.44 
0.1 
4.00 
6.54 
4.3 
9.25 
7.60 
8.26 
7.48 
7.95 
6.60 
3.15 
8.26 
3.67 
5.28 
6.26 
4.90 
3.84 
8.16 
6.92 
&76 


2. 44 
1.32 
1.47 
1. 5«5 
2.90 
4.61 
1.24 
1.30 


3.10 
1.47 

.73 
0.28 
2.96 

.10 
1.29 
1.27 


3.23  2.58 
2.39  1.34 


2,86 
3.30 
3.73 
2.53 
1.26 
7.89 
4.55 
7.00 
5.97 
1.09 
3.46 
2.78 
4.70 
0.70 
3.29 
3.27 
6.29 
3.07 

2.67 
2.80 
2.1 
3.68 
4.80 
2.17 
6.88 
3.21 
3.1 

6.'30 
1.14 
3.61 
10.82 
3.46 


3.56 
4.41 
1.04 
1.54 

3.07 

2,82 
.73 
3.20 

i.'s: 
1.1: 

2.31 


1.06 
1.68 
14.43 
.21 

'9.*  43 
3.81 
2.57 
1.10 
1.68 
1.22 
.91 

"(») 
1.15 
2.42 
.18 

1 

1.02 

7.y 


5. 89  . , 
11.00  0. 
2.21  ., 
3.42i  . 

3.01  . 
6.041  . 

27.241.. 
1.92  . 
4.77  . 
10.93  . 

2.87  . 
6.06  .. 
9.39  . 

6.88  . 
2.10  .. 
3.29 
2.59  . 
6.14  . 
6.05  I. 

4.02  2. 
4.72  . 
9.48  , 
4.65 
8.92 

10.01 
4.81 
1.78 
7.56 
20.46 

2.' 29 
12.95 
1.92 
6.65 
25.02 
2.98 
3.80 

no.5: 


0.11 

.83 
1.80 


0.20 
.53 
1.04 


20  ... 
23  2.28 
58  .34 
46  .12 


3.60 


1.00 


1.65 
.18 


2.90 
3.86 
1.50 
6.84 
8. 


05 
49 
14 
05 
89 
10 

,54 

.6: 

64  1.44 


8.40 
2.26 
2.60 

2.'44 


.94 


.66 
,86 
.87 
.30 
4.«2 


.45 
1.46 

0) 

2.*57 

".'is 

.48 


.33 
.'55 


.39 
4.24 


.12 


2.95 
1.14 


*  StatistkJs  for  the  year  1912-18. 

1  Less  than  one  one-lumdrBdth  of  1  per  Ottt 


t  Included  in  maintenanoe. 

•  Inoludes  statloiury,  water  and  light,  etc 
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Tablb  11,— 'Li$t  o/cUUi  granting  teadurs  nek  leave  with  pay,  and  time  alUmed, 


Cities. 


Nmnber  of  days  of  siok  leave 
snnted. 


On  fall  pay? 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


Oinrd., 
Selma.. 


Part  of  day.. 


Yes. 


Sheffield  

Toaoombia. 


2  weeks. 


Yes. 


Salary  for2week8lea8  amount 

paid  subetitute  teacher. 
Teacher  pays  subetitute. 
aoi>ercent. 


Clifton... 
Presoott., 
Phoenix. 


10  days  

Iday.  

5\days  each  year.. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Fort  Smith. 

Hope  

Jooesboro... 


10  days  

2  days  per  month. 
2  days  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


CAUrOBMU. 


Chico  

Hayward.. 


U  days  per  year.. 
Up  to  1  month... 


No. 


MmVaU^. 
Napa....... 


iweek.. 


Yes. 


Ontario  

Palo  Alto  

PorterviUe  

Redlands  

Richmond  

Salinas  

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo  

San  Rafael  


Santa  Ana  

Santa  Cms  

Santa  Monica.. 
Santa  Rosa.... 

Stockton  

Tulare  

VaU^o  

VisaUa  

WhitUer  

Woodland..... 


0  days  per  year... 

10  days  

6  days  

Iday  per  month.. 

10  days  

2  or  3  days  

2  days  per  month. 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Iday  each  month. 

5  days  a  term  

2  days  

6  days  

5  days  a  month..,. 
1  week  

10  days  

WitUn  reason  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Halfpav. 

On  one-nalX  salary. 

Each  disabled  teacher  pays 
substitute  same  per  diem 
she  received  herself. 

Pay  substitute  and  receive 
their  regular  salary  one 
week. 

About  one-fourth. 


Teacher  pays  substitute. 
Granted  withoutoflOcialsano- 
tion. 


No  special  time. 


OQLOBADO. 


Boulder  

Colorado  City.... 

Cripple  Creek.... 

Durango  

Florence  

Fort  Morgan  

Grand  Junction. 

La  Junta  

Leadville  

Longmcmt  

Montrose  

Roclcy  Ford  

Trlifflad  


3  days... 
4|days.. 


Yes.... 
3  days.. 


Usually  1  month  

No  time  limit  

Not  to  exceed  5  days. 

2  to  4  days  

4  weeks  a  year  

6  days  

3  days  


10  days  

No  fixed  rule.. 
For2  weeks... 


Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Haifpay^!!!!!!!.'!.*!!! 

Yes.r..  

Yes  

3  days  per  year;  cimiu* 

lativeforSyears. 
Yea  

HavebieiBn  

None  


If  for  lenxth,  nrast  pay  sub- 
stitutener  salary. 


3  half  days. 

Teacher  pays  substitute  S2.75 
per  day. 


FLOBIDA. 


Sanford.. 
Orlando. 


10  days  

2  or  3  days. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


€X)iimcncuT. 


Branford. 


II 
6  days.. 


No.. 
Yes. 


One^uOt 
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Number  of  dajrs  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  full  pay? 


If  not  on  fan  pay,  what  i>art7 


OOMMBCTICUT— eon. 
Danbury  


10  to  30  days. 


5  days  

3  days  

3  days  each  term  of  3  months 
7  days  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Not  stated. 
10  days  


No.. 
Yes. 


Not  defined  

Each  case  acted  on  sepa- 
rately. 

2  weeks  , 

4  weeks  

5  days  

No  limit  


Yes. 
No.. 


Iday  

30  days  , 

For  1  or  2  days. . 


Yes  

No  

No  

No  

Never   fully  deter- 
mined. 

Yes  

Yes  


10  days'  full  pay;  20 

halfpay. 
Must  pay  substitutes  at  least 

two-thirds  of  the  salary. 


One-foath. 


Usually  about  60  per  oeat. 


One-fourth. 

Halfpay. 

One-half. 

day  is  deducted  from 


II  per  d 
salary. 


10  days.. 


Yes. 


No  limit  as  yet., 
5  days  , 


2  weeks. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes., 


II  per  day  deducted,  about 
four-elevenths. 


Over  5  days  to  1 
third  salary. 


5  days  a  month  

6  days  

1  day  and  one-half  pay  for 

days  during  month  not  to 
exceed  20  days. 
5  days  

1  week  

No  limit  

10  days  per  afiniTtn  

5  days  

2  days  

3  days  each  year  

2  weeks  

2  weeks  

Indefinite  

No  definite  period  

2  weeks  

2  months....'.  

2  weeks  

6  days  

1  week  

5  days  

5  days  


Yes. 


Iday. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


One-fourth. 


One-half. 


Halfpay. 


No  fixed  time  

5  days  

6  days  

Not  more  than  1  month . 

5  days  

1  week  


No  

Yes  

Yes  

2  weeks. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

No  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


One-half  pay  for  2  we^s. 
Minus  II  per  day. 


One-third  salary. 


Half. 

All  above  the  13  for  substi- 
tute. 


Full  pay,  less  12  per  day. 

Second  and  third  week  half 
ly;  no  allowance  afiar 


10  days,  with  deduction  of 
$2  per  day. 


1  day.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
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Cities. 


Nmnber  of  days  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  fall  payT 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


ILLINOIS— oontd. 


Ottawa  

Paris  

Pekin  

Peru  

Rock  Island  

Streator  

Urbana.  

Vandalla  

West  Hammond.. 
WheaUm  


Woodstock. 


INDIANA. 


Belvidere.  

Blufrton.  

Clinton  

Crawlordsville. 


Crown  Point. 
East  Chicago. 

Elkhart  

Oas  City  

Oreencastle. . . 
Kokomo  


Madison  

Michigan  aty. 
Mishawaka — 

RushvlUe  

Seymour  

Wabash  

Washington... 
Whiting  


IOWA. 


Atlantic.... 

Boone  

Borlington. 


CarrolL  

Clinton  

Clarinda  

Conncil  Bluffs. 
Eagle  Qrove... 

Estherville  

Fort  Dodge.... 

Glenwood  

GrinneU  

Hampton.  

Fw^^p  

Iowa  City  

Keokuk  

LeMars  

Marshalltown.. 

Mason  City  

Muscatine  

Newton  

Ottawa.  


8held<m  

Washington. 

Winterset... 


Beloit. 


CofleyviUe  

Council  Qrove. 

El  Dorado  

Binporia  


2  days  any  month.. 


1  week..;  

10  days.  

20  days  

Qweeiks  

1  day  i>er  month. 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


Iweek... 
No  limit. 


1  month. 


Yes  

Yes  

Yes,  but  they  pay  sub- 
stitute. 
Yes  


5  days.. 

5  days.. 

6  days.. 


Yes. 


1  month.  

1  day  

limit  20  days. 


2  days.. 
8  days.. 


3  days  

14  days  

3  days.  

No  rule. .. 
Iweek.... 
1  month. . . 
Indefinite. 
No  limit.. 


Yes... 
No.... 
Iday. 
Yes:., 
No.... 


Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Yes... 
Iday. 
No.:.. 
Yes... 


Indefinite  

5  days.  

Not  to  exceed  20  school  days . 

No  rule  


Yes. 
No.. 


Has  not  been  limited  

5  days  in  a  year  

No  definite  limit  

Iday  per  month  

10  half  days  in  a  semester . 

Not  specified.  

Nonue — »  

Few  days  only  

6  days.  

3  days  

16  days.  

2  or  3  weeks  

1  month.  

As  necessary  

20  days  

2weeks  

10  days.  


Yes  

Yes  

No  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

Generally. 

No  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

5  days  

Yes.  


3  days.. 

No  

No  

No  


No  rule. 
2\ 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No  exact  limit. 
10  days  


No 
3  days. 


Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Less  pay  for  substitute. 

Per  diem  less  11.50. 
One-half. 

Above  pay  of  substitute. 


50  per  cent. 

Teacher  receives  40  per  cent 
of  salary,  substitute  CO  per 
cent. 

All  above  cost  of  substitute. 
40  per  cent  of  salary. 


Three-fourths  for  2  days, 
one-fourth  for  6  days. 


Teacher  pays  substitute. 

One-fourth  salary, 
lipay. 


One-fourth. 

Less  one-half  salary  of  suN 
stitute. 


One-third  salary. 

One-half  pay. 
One-half  pay. 


Half  pay. 

One-half  pay  for  next  lOdays. 
40  per  cent. 

No  pay  after  3  days. 

Halipay. 

One-half. 

Grade  teachers  lose  II  per 
day  for  10  days.  Principals, 
hif^-school  teacher,  and 
supervisors  full  pay  after  2 
consecutive  days  absence. 

Full  salary,  from  which  they 
pay  substitute. 


If  too  long  teacher  pays  sub- 
stitute. 
20  per  cent. 


Half  pay. 
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Cities. 


Number  of  dasrs  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  foil  pajrT 


If  not  on  ftiU  pay,  what  part? 


XANSAA— continiied. 


Holton  

Humboldt  

Hutchinson. . . 
Junction  City.. 

Lawrence  

Leayenworth.. 

MoPherson  

Neodesha.  

SaUna  


2  days  

Iweok  

2  days  during  year. 
2  days  per  month. . 

2  days.  

2  days  


No  limit  

2  days  per  month. 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Central  City. 

DanyiUe  

Dayton.  


Frankfbrt. . 
HopkinsviUe 
Mount  SterU 
Wfaichester. 


One-half  month. 

Iweek  .•  

10  days  


No  limit. 
30  days... 
4  days.... 
10  days .. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Monroe  

Vermilion. 


Auburn  

Bath  

Calais  

Gardiner... 
Lewiston... 
Rockland... 

Sanford  

Skowbenji. 
Waterville.. 


Annapolis. .. 
Hagerstown. 


Havre  de  Qrace.. 
Marblehead  


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington.. 

Adams  

AthoL  

Attloboro.. 


Belmont  

Beverly  

Bridgewater  

Concord  

Dedham.  

Easton  

Gardner  

Gloucester  

Great  Harrington. . 
Greenfield  


Hudson  

Leominster. . . 
Marlborough. 


Mavnard. 
Melrose.. 


Methuen  

Miltord  

Natlck  

Needham.  

Northampton  v. 

North  .\ttleborough 

Palmer... n  

Peabody  

Revere  


3  days.. 


No.. 
Yes. 


6  days.... 

1  month.. 

2  days.... 

3  days.... 

7  weeks.. 
5  days.... 
5  days.... 
Iweek... 
20  days... 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


12  days. 
20  days.. 


20daysone3rear. 
2  weeks  


Yes. 
No.. 


No. 
No. 


5  days  

Sdayseachjrear. 

5  days  

1  month  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


10  days  

5  days  in  one  year  

6  days  

2  days  of  each  month  

10  days  

7  days  

5  days  a  year  

No  specified  time  

3  days  

10  days  during  the  year. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


10  days  

1  month.  

Iweek  

3  weeks  

3  to  5  days  school  month  or 
16  school  year. 

6  days  

3  week  


1  days... 
At  discretion  of  commissioner 
6  days  each  year. 

5  days.  

Iweek  

3  days  

30  days.  


Part  pay. 

Yes  

Yes  ". 


Yes. 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Yes.... 
Sdays... 


One-half  pay. 
One-half  salary. 

One-half  salary. 

Less  the  minimum  salary 

rate  paid  substitute. 
Half-pay. 
One^alf  salary. 

Less  substitute  salary. 

One-third  salary. 
One-fourth  pay  allowed. 

One-half  salary. 


Half  pay  up  to  20  days 

term. 
Half  pay. 
Half  pay. 


1  week  one-half  pay,  8  weeks 
one-fourth  pay. 


Varies. 

After  10  days'  absence  salary- 
deducted. 

One-third  salary. 

Half-pay. 

Longer  than  stated  time  for- 
feit two-thirds  salary. 

One-fourth  less  after  8  days. 


One-third  salary  iorl 
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Cities. 


Number  ofdays  of  siok  leave 
granted. 


On  full  pay? 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


MAaSAOHUBETTa— 

continued. 


Rockland... 

Saogus  

Stonebam... 
Southbrldge. 
Wakefield... 


Waltham.. 


Ware  

Watertown... 

Westboro  

Whitman  

WInchendon. 
Winchester... 
Wobum  


Adrian  

Alma.  

Ann  Arbor. 


Battle  Creek.. 


Bessemer. 
CadHlao.. 


Charlotte  

Escanaba  

Gladstone  

Grand  Haven. 
Grand  Ledge.. 

Hast^Twg  

Houghton  

Ironwood  

ICarquette  

ICarshaU  

ICenominee  

Monroe  

Muskegon..... 

Negaunee.  

Norway... — 

Otsego  

Petoskey  


Port  Huron  

St.  Clair  

SaultSte.  Marie.. 

South  Haven  

Ypsilanti  


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. 
Anoka.  


Beveridge  

Detroit  

East  Grand  Forks . 

Eveleth  

Fairmont  

Fergus  Falls  


Hibbing  

Ely  

Lake  City  

Mankato  

Melrose  

Moorhead  

NowUhn  

Northfleld  

Owatonna  

South  St.  Paul. 
Winona  


5  days.. 
20  days.. 


1  month  

5  to  15  days  and  over. . 


Yee  

One^fth!! 

No  

No  

No  


3  days  in  month  or  10  days 
in  any  year. 

2  days  at  a  time  

10  dajrs  

Undetermined  

7  days  

3  dajs  

4  school  weeks;  by  vote  of 
board  additioiDal  8  weeks. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 


20  days.. 
3  days... 
6  days... 


5  days  in  any  one  mcmth  


10  days  a  year. . 
3  or  4  days  


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


2  days  

5  dajrs  yearly.. 

2  weeks  

10  days  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


3  days  per  year.. 
Not  specified. . . . 
 ddT.  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


A  week  

5  dajs  

iodays.'.  

Average  of  6  days  

No  definite  time  limit. 

1  week  

2  days  


2  months.. 
2  weeks... 
No  limit.. 

1  week  

1  month... 


Yes;  1  week.. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  


No  

No  

No  

Yes  

Usually. 


2da3rs.. 
3  days.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


2  weeks  

Not  specified. 
2  days  

2  weeks  

Not  specified. 

3  days  

1  to  2  weeks. . 

No  limit  

10  days  


10  days  yearly  

No  time  limit  fixed. 

3  days  

5  days  

No  specified  time... 

10  days  

20  days  

1  day  per  month.... 


No  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes;  a  short  time. 

Yes  

No  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


One-fifth  salary. 

All  above  substitute's  pay. 

Half  Day. 

One^aiu  pay  for  5  days,  one- 
fourth  pay  for  15  additional 
days  in  any  school  year. 

Not  to  exceed  2  months, 
minus  pay  for  substitute. 

Half. 


3  months,  one^ialf . 
One-third;  substitute  receives 
two-thirds  salary. 


One-half  pay. 

One-half  salary  for  second  5 
days. 

20  days,  thereafter  on  one- 
third  salary. 
Two-thirds. 

Two-thirds  of  salary  is  paid 
substitute. 


One-half. 

Two-thirds  salary. 
But  pays  substitute. 


One-third 
salary. 


to  one-fourth 


But  must  pay  substitute  $2 

per  day. 
Less  II  per  day. 
Substitute's  salary  deducted. 
Less  one-third  sauvy. 

Half. 


After  3  days,  one-half  pay  for 

2  days. 
One-half. 

She  pays  substitute. 

After  3  days  one-half  salary. 
Minus  pay  for  substitute. 
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Citks. 


Number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  full  pay? 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


Canton..... 
Clarksdale. 
Greenville., 

Laurel  

ICeridian... 

Vicksburg. 
Winona... 


1  week. 


mssouBi.  - 


Carrollton  

Carterville  

Carthage  

FrederTcktown.. 

Hannibal  

Jefferson  City... 

Kennett  

Kirkwood  

Lexington  

Marshall  

Neosho  

Webster  Grove. 


MONTANA. 


Boseman... 
Great  Falls. 

Helena  

KalispeU... 
Miles  City.. 

Missoula  

Red  Lodge., 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance  

Aurora  

Columbus  

Grand  Island. . . 

Holdrege  

Kearney  

McCook  , 

Nebraska  City.. 


NEW  HAlfPSHISE. 


Claremont  

Concord  (Penaoook 
Un.  Dist.). 

Concord  

Lebanon  

Portsmouth  


NEW  7EBSET. 


Asbury  Park. 
Bloomfleld... 

Boonton  

Bridgeton  

Dover  

East  Newark. 
Edgewater... 
Glen  Ridge. . . 
Hawthorne... 
Hackensack.. 

Kearney  


Lambertvllle. 


Montclair  

Newton  

Nutley  

Oranee  

Passaic  

Pleasantville. 


5  days  

1  day  or  more. 


No  limit  

2  days  per  month . 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Not  prescribed  

6  days  

5  days  a  year  

5  days  

Not  limited  by  rule. 

10  days  

No  ruling  

10  days  

 do  

No  limit  

30  da;^ 
4  wee) 


Sometime. 

Yes.:  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

Yes  

Yes  


Yes. 


Bks. 


Yes. 

No- 


Teacher  pays  substitute. 

One-third  salary. 

Half  salary'  after  first  day, 
which  is  W 


Deduct  substttntels  salary. 

One-half  to  one-fourth  pay. 

Half  pay. 
Two-fifths  salary . 
Half  pay. 


20  days  

10  days...^  

3  days  in  1  school  month. 

30  days  

No  definite  rule  

10  da: 

4  w< 


lays., 
eeks. 


No  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes;  with  exceptions. 
Yes  :.  


One-half  pay. 


5  days.. 
3  days.. 
5da^s.. 


2  weeks  

14  days  

5  days  a  year  

5  days  per  year.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


3  days  a  term. 
10  days  


2  or  3  days  per  year. 

1  to  2  days  

14  days  ma  year  


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


20  days  \  

 do  

10  days  

6  days  

10  days  

20  days  

2  months  

1  month  

10  days  

No  stated  time;  sometimes 

a  full  year. 
About  8  months  


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


For  1  month. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  


Yes. 


10  days. 


Ridgewood. 
Rutherford. 


3  days  per  month  

1  day  a  month. ..;  

Decided  on  merits  

10  days  per  year  

20  days.  

15  days  for  year,  not  more 
than  8  days  a  month. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


20  days.. 


Yes. 


Y«8. 

Yes. 


Minns  pay  for  substttota.- 
Less  SI  .50  paid  substitute. 


Less  $1  per  day. 

Half  pay  second  month. 

After  10  days  $2  is  deducted. 


Sometimes  one-htlf  pay  far 
third  month:  superintend- 
ent decides.  . 

Beyond  10  days,  less  substi- 
tute's salary. 

Half  pay  for  longer  period. 
Half  salary. 
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Cities. 


Number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  full  pay? 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


NEW  JEBSST— con. 


South  Orange. 


Tenafly  

Vineland  

Washington  

WestfieTd  

West  New  York. 
Woodbury  


NSW  TOKK. 


Albion  

Babylon  

BaldwinsvUle.. 

Bath  

Beacon  

CatskiU  

Cold  Spring. . . 

Coming  

Cortland.  

Clyde  

Dimkirk,  


Freeport  (L.I.). 

Fulton  

Geneva  

Oloversville  

Ooehen  

Homer  

HomeU  

Ithaca  

Kingston  

Lancaster  

Le  Roy  

Lockport  

Lyons  

Malone  

Mamanmeck  

Massena  

Mechanlesville... 


Medina  

Middletown  

Mount  Kisoo  

Newark  

Newburgh  

North  Tarrytown.. 

North  Tonawanda. 

Norwich.  

Nyack  

Olean  

Oneonta  

Oswego  


PeekskiU,  District 
No.  7. 

Perry  

Port  Chester  

Port  Jervis  

Port  Plain  

Poughkeq>sie  

Rockville  Center. .. 
Rye. 


Saranao  Lake.. 
Silver  Creek. . . 


Solvay  

Towanda. 


Tupper  Lake. 

Tuckahoe  

Warsaw  

Watarford  


At  discretion  of 
committee. 

Nolimit  

No  definite  time. . 

3  days  

No  limit  

20  days  

6  days  


teachers' 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Iweek  

Conditions  govern  

Indefinite  

No  time  specified  

10  days  

6  days  per  year  

16  days  

5  days  each  semester. . 

6  days  

2  weeks  


Yes. 
Yes. 


10  days  

6  days  

Reasonable  amount. 
5  days  a  year  

2  weeks  

3  days  

5  days  

1  week   

1  month  

6  days  

2  weeks  

 do  

10  days  

4  days  

30  days  

2  weeks  

10  days  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


2  days' full  salary:  balanoeof 
time  must  pay  substitute. 


Less  substitute's  pay. 
Less  $1  per  day. 


1  day  per  month... 

1  monu  

6  days  

 do  

4  weeks  in  a  year.. 
20  days  per  year... 


2  weeks  

1  week  

No  time  limit  

5  days  each  semester  

10  days  

Each  case  considered  by 
itself. 

5  days  or  more  


No  spedfled  time  

10  days  

1  month  

1  or  2  days  

1  month  

Nolimit  

Only  10  days  in  year  

10  days  

6  days  

Reasonable  time  granted. . . 


7  days... 
2  weeks. 


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Half  pay. 


Less  $1.50  per  day;  longer 
period  than  10  days,  (brfdts 
all  salary  during  abseooe. 

One-third  salary. 


10  days'  full  pay  and  10  days' 

half  pay. 
Less  one-naif . 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


5  days... 
2  weeks. 


No  specified  time. 


Yes  

Noteintireiy.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


KXW  MEXICO. 

East  Las  Vegas... 
EofweU  , 


5  days... 
lOdays* 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Less  one-fDurth. 
Less  $1.50  per  day. 

Half  pay. 

Less  20  per  cent;  other  80  per 
cent  goes  to  substitute. 

1  we^  full  pay;  1  week  half 
pay. 


Less  substitute's  salary. 
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Tablb  II. — Liu  of  eUiei  granUng  teachers  $ick  leave  wiih  pay^  and  txme  oUotMd-^ontd. 


Cities. 


Number  of  days  of  sick  kaYe 
granted* 


On  full  pay? 


If  not  on  fun  pay,  what  partr 


NOBtH  CABOUNA. 


AsheviUe... 
Doiiiam. . . . 
Oreenville.. 
Henderson. 
Wilson  


40  days.  

NotlUted. 
lOdsjTs.  

6  days.'.'...." 


Winston-Sakm. 


6  days  per  month. 


No  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

Yes  and  no.. 

Yes  


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


Devils  Lake. 
Dickinson. . . 
Fargo  

Wmiston.... 


6  days  

10  days  

Indefinite  

6  days  in  8  months. 


Yes  

No  

1  day's  full  pay. 

No  


OHIO. 


Berea  

Bryan  

Canal  Dover  

CircleviUe  

Cleveland  Heights 
(village). 

Coshocton  

Delphos  

East  Cleveland:.... 

East  Liverpool  

Franklin  

Qallipolis  

Glrard  

Greenville  

Hflbboro  


1  week  

10  days.  

1  day  per  month. 
IndeAniU.. 
2i 


Lakewood  

Lancaster  

Martins  Ferry. 

Hiamisburg  

Montp^.... 

Napoleon  

Newark  

Norwalk  

Norwood  


Pataisville. 

Piqtia  

Salem  

Sandusky. 
Shelby. 


Strui 


Van  Wert  

Wapakoneta.  

Warren  , 

Washington  C.  H.. 
Woodfldd  


OKLAHOMA. 


El  Reno  

Frederick... 
Hartshome. 

Hugo  

Kingfisher.., 
Shawnee.... 

Tulsa  

Woodward., 


Albany  

Baker.  

Marshfleld... 
Oregon  City. 
Salem.....*.. 
The  Dalles.. 


FBNNSTLVANIA. 


Ambridge. 
Athens.... 
Beaver.... 


8  weeks. 

10  day 


4  days  per  year.. 
2  days  

1  day  

10  days  

5  days  

2  days  


No- 
Yes. 
Yef. 
No!. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes., 
Yes., 


Half. 


On»lialf. 

More  than  the  5  days,  part 
salary. 


About  three-fourths  of  salary. 
5  days  one4ialf  pay,  tfaea 

board  action. 
One^ialf. 


One4ialf. 
Half. 


10  days  

80  days  

2  days  a  month. 

3  daj^  

6  dajs  


20  days  

15  weeks  

2  days  per  month  full  pay. 

5  da: 


ijlayB  per  year.. 


10  days....-  

4       sickness  any  3-month 
term. 

No  rule  

6  days.  

7  days.  

10  days  

2  or  8  days  


Yes  

No  

Yes  

Yes  

No  

Yes  

No  

Yes  

Ycsandi 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yee. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


One-third  far  time  over  3 
days. 

One-fourth  salary. 


Half  pay. 

Minus  81  per  day. 

5  additional  days  per  month, 
half  pay. 

Sl.£Oreduotkm. 
On»^. 


One-half  salary. 


3  da|8  

Sdayspelryear.. 

5  days.  

A  week  

IndeflnitB  

5  dajrs  

10  dajrs  


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 


1  week  

No  limit... 
.-..do  


Yes. 


Yes. 


Less  $1.50. 
One-half. 


Usually  two^hirds. 


At  option  of  superintendent. 
3  days  


No.. 
Yes. 


2  days.., 

20  

9  days... 


No.. 
No.. 
Yee. 


50  per  cent 
$1  per  dav. 
On  two-fifths 


Half. 
Da 


salary  5  days. 
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Tablb  11.-— /a9<  ofdJtia  graniimg  Unuhm  ndb  Imvt  foith  pay,  and  time  aUawed—Contd. 


Cities. 


Number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


Onftillpayr 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


PKNNSTLVAMU— 

continued. 


Beaver  Falls  

Braddock  

Bristol  Boroogh. , 

BrookvUle  

Butler  


5  days  in  term. 



Indefinite  


Carnegie  

Catasauqua  

Columbus  

Crafton  

Darby  

Donora  

Ford  City  

Gettysburg  

Greenville  

Hanover  

Honesdale  

Lansford  

Lebanon  

Mauch  Chunk. 
Media  


Ifunhall  

Oakmont  Borough 

Fhoenixville  

Pottsville  

St.  Marys  

Sewickley  

Sharon  

SharpsviUe  

Shippensburg  

Susquehanna  

Tarentum  

Uniontown  

Washington  

Waynesburg  

WestBenrfck  

Westchester  

WlUdnsburg  

Windber..:  


BHODC  ISLAND. 

Bristol  


BurrfllvUle  

Central  Falls  

East  Providence.. . 

Newport  

North  Providence. 

Westerly  


SOUTH  CIXOLINA. 

Anderson  

Chester  

Columbia  


DarlJ 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen  , 

Brookings  

PlerreTIT.  

Watertown  


Bristol... 
Lebanon. 


BalUnger... 
Beaumont.. 

Bowie  

Big  Spring. 
Biyan  


6  dajs  

iodays.'.*.*.!!!!*.!!!!!! 

6  days  

1  day  

6  days  

2  weeks  

10  days.  

For  a  week  at  a  time. 

6  days  

No  limit  

5  dajrs  

5  days  durli^  term. . . 
Specifically  10  days. . . 
3..................... 

1  day  each  month  

1  m(mth  

No  limit  fixed  

.-..do  

30  days  

'  week.. 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No-. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


2weeks...:  

Not  fixed  

6  days  

Iweek  

10  days  

— do  

3  days.  

18  dajrs  

10  days  per  month. 


iweek  

10  days  

Nature  of  disease.. 


lto3weeks. 


10  days... 
....do... 


do... 
90  days.. 


ao  days.., 


5  days  per  month  if  necessary 

6  days  per  year  

40  days  


No  limit. 
10  days... 


No  regulation  

3  days  

5  dajTS  

3  days  in  succession. 


2  weeks. 
Iweek.. 


10  days.  

Half  time  

5  days  in  succession. 
No  limit  


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No. 


No  

No  

No  

3  days.. 
No.:... 


10  days.. 


Yes  

Ygg  

15  dajrs.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Sometimes. 

No  

Yes  

Yes  


No.. 
Yes. 


No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 
No.. 


One-half  pay. 
Da 


g^to^dary. 


per  day  for  all  ab- 


Half  salary  for  longer  period. 
One-half  pay. 


About  oofr-halfi 


Two-thirds  pay. 


Two-fifths  pay. 
Not  strictly  enforced. 

One-third  to  one-half. 


Half  pay  1  week,  after  that 

one-fourth  pay  3  weeks. 
One-third  pay. 
One-third. 
Da 

One-third  for  17  days. 
Difference  between  teacher's 

and  substitute's  salary. 
One-half  pay  10  days. 


One^ialf  salary  for  the  26 

days  remainmg. 
Three-tenths. 


Onegialf  salary. 
After  3  days,  no  pay. 

Less  $1.50  substitute's  pay. 

Two-thirds. 
Half  pay. 

$1  per  day  deducted. 
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Table  11. — LiM  of  dtia  granting  Uaeken  sidk  leawe  widk  piy,  mmd  Hme  mUowed  Contd. 


Xnmbcr  of  dsTs  of  sirk  katre 
franted. 


I 


On  fuH  pajrr 


If  noC  oa  ftall  paj,  whet  part? 


Notfixed   Y«  

15  ,  No:  5  dars  onlr  

Sdays.   No  i 

15dayi   Yes  ' 

15  daTS  yearly   Yes;  for  5  dajrs  rearly. 


1  T-eek 
lOdajra. 


"I  - 


Yes. 


Ne^  BraonMa          No  time  limit   Yes 


Yes;  for  5  davs, . 


TmU  

BteptaoiTiDe.. 
gwBet--ater... 

Tmpte..  

Victoria.. 


WaTahafrhiB   No  tune  aettJed . 


5dajs.  ■'  No.. 

lor 3 days  '  Yea. 

5  days.  '  Yea. 

10 davs.   No.. 

14  davs.  -   Yes. 


HalTpvj. 

16  days  half  pajjnearty. 

5  daja  mm  hilf  pay. 
Oi»liaiL 

Da 


UTAH. 


OcdenCitT.   lOdaya... 

P»kCity   2daj«.... 

—    lOdaya... 


Tooele.. 


TKBMOVT. 


I 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

No.. 

Yea. 


 Ildajamonth   Yea  

 •  NoC  stated   No  

 ^_     Nomle  '.  For  short  period.. 

Botiand.   10 days   No.. 

St.  Albans  ;  5 days.   No.. 

Brktol. 


VAflHDIGTOIf. 

Abardaeo  

Bremertoo  

Cbebalis  

Cla  Eium  

ElUosburg  

Ewett  

^lOQctJafli  • . . . . .  . . 

Olynmia  

Poctt< 
PnQmao 
Sooth  Beod 


and  prioBolaulMH  Mule 


One4oartli  aaln. 
Um^  period,  hatfpaj. 


OiiB-£vth 


Walla  Walla.. 


DftTb  

EUdiis  

Fairmoot  


P»k«rsb_„ 
flirtersville. 


Beavflr  Dam  

Baloit  

Ch^ipairm  FaUs.. 

Cohimbos  

Ed^artoo  

Otand  R«>ids... 
JaiMBTiUe  


ITfnnffhll  

Lake  Geneva. 


Marrfiftekl. 
Manaaha... 
MecrlU  


NotdeOnita 
30  days. 


No  limit   Yes. 

30  days   No  

Reasonable  number  '  Yes  

Opuonal   C>ptioaal . 

2  days  liigli  school.  }  day  in  Yes  

crades. 

5&ys   Yes  

10  days  '  No  

15  days  i  No  

5days  I  Yes  

5  days  ■  Yes  

4  days  No  


20  days   No. 

20da]rs   No.. 


I  rS^SSda. 


One-third. 


Ona^alfpaj. 
Ona^MUpaj. 


If  leas  than  5  daja.  pay  sob- 
stitota  S2.50  per  day;  more, 
par  aobatitnla  all  salary. 

Haapay  for  ao  days. 

Oi»fialIpaj. 


Iwedc   Yes. 

10  days   Yea. 

10 days   Yes. 

IndeOnita   Yes. 

10  days   Yes. 

Optlooal  with  board   Yea. 


6  dajrs  

20  days  

6  days  

2  weeks  

About  2  weeks. 
TJdays  

3  days,  usaally. 

6  days  

5  days  

10  days  

Sdayaor  mora.. 

14  days  

Up  to3da3rs  

2  weeks  

10  days  


Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yea.. 
Yea.. 
Yea.. 


OnahalL 
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Table  11.— List  of  cities  grcmting  teachers  sick  leave  with  pay^  and  time  allowed— Coutd- 


CiUes. 


Number  of  days  of  sick  leave 
granted. 


On  foil  pay? 


If  not  on  full  pay,  what  part? 


TOCONSDT— contd. 


Neeoah  , 

Oconomowoc  

Plattsville  

Port  Washington. 
Richland  Center.., 

Sheboygan  

Stanley  

Stevens  Point  

SturgeasBay  

Toniah  , 

Two  Rivers  

Washburn  

Wauwatosa  

Wausau  


10  days.. 


Whitewater. 


WTOMINQ. 

Cheyenne  

Laramie  


2  days  

1  week  

Sin  1  month  

Not  limited  

Discretion  of  superintendent 

3  days  

10  days  

2  weeks  

5  days  

10  days  

6  days  

No  limit  set  


No  limit. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 


Yes. 


No 


7da3rs.. 
5  days.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Must  pay  substitute. 


One-half  pay. 
Half  pay. 

One-half  pay;  at  times  full 
Musf  pay  substitute. 


Extra  time  at  discretion  of 
board. 


Table  12. — School  boards — Number  of  members  ^  how  chosen ,  etc. 


States. 


Cities 
report- 
ing. 


Number  of 

school 
boards  and 
members  CD 
each. 


Elective  boards. 


I 

2 


I 


Appointive  boards. 


2y 

ft 
ft 

< 


s 
s 

1? 


I? 

(4 


Total. 

Alabama... 

Arisona  

Arkansas... 
California.. 

Colorado ... 
Connecticut 

Delaware  ... 

Florklas... 
Georgia  


1,200 


1,004 


060 


00 


U04 


45 


142 


178 


no 

5 
12 
42 


*19 


>7  do  not  state  manner  of  ^pointment. 
s  1  self-perpetuating. 

s  Under  dfreotion  and  control  of  county  board  of  public  instruct  ion  and  county  8Ui)erintendent.  Mav 
be  a  spedal-taz  district  with  a  board  of  trustees  who  have  power  to  nominate  teachers  to  county  board. 


*  3  self-perpetuating. 
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Table  12. — School  bocards — Number  of  memberBj  how  chosen^  etc. — Continued. 


States. 


Cities 
rep<Kt- 
mg. 


Number  of 

school 
boards  and 
members  on 
each. 


Elective  boards. 


Appointive  boards. 


It 


i| 

< 


Idaho.. 
Illinois . 


Indiana .. 
Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky 


Louisiana  ^ . 
ICaine  


13 


Maryland  * . . . . 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 


Minnesota., 


Missouif.^.V. 
Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey . 
New  York... 


51 


36 


10 


10 


65 


65 


16 


53 


50 


35 


49 


49 


28 


14 


14 


1  Under  oontrol  of  parish  boards. 

*  No  city  boards.  All  cities  except  Baltimore  under  oontrol  of  county  commissioners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 
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Table  12. — School  hoarda — Number  of  merribers,  how  chosen^  etc — Continued. 


States. 


Cities 
report- 
ing. 


Number  of 

school 
boards  and 
members  on 
each. 


Elective  boards. 


i 


Appointive  boards. 


< 


11 


North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota.. 

New  Mexico.... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  


Oregon  

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode  Island.. 
« 

Booth  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota . 
Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  


Virginia  

Washington . . , 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  


1 16 


14 
161 
8 

10 


Wyoming. 


5 
6 
7 
9 
24 
3 
5 
9 
5 
5 
5 
6 
8 
10 
12 
3 
5 
5 
7 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
6 
«7 
»8 

49 

5 
3 
5 
6 
8 
6 
7 
9 
3 
5 
3 
6 
7 
9 
11 


10 


10 


10 


14 
161 
7 


26 


14 
161 
•  6 


14 


11 


10 


10 


1 3  self-perpetoating. 

>  In  one  board  composed  of  7  members  3  are  appointed  by  city  council,  3  bv  county  board,  1  by  school 
board;  in  another  composed  of  7  members  4  are  elected  at  large,  2  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  1  by 
the  city  council. 

s  3  members  appointed  by  county  board  and  5  by  Marlboro  Educational  Society. 

4 In  one  boards  members  are  appointed  by  self-perpetuating  board  and  3  by  county  board. 


4017^—15 
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Election  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 
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3c-  SCO 
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Buildings  and 
grounds,  supplies, 
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Repairs,  supplies,  Ju- 
diciary, finance,  2 
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Fhiance,  supplies, 
house,  grounds  and 

5? 

Books  and  supplies, 
4;  finance,  fuel, 
grounds,  sanitation, 
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Ution 

(census 
of  1910). 
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6,742 
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grounds,  supplies, 
teachers.  2  each. 

Repairs,  finance,  gen- 
eral, 3  each. 

Property  and  supply, 
3  each. 

Building  and  grounds, 

books  and  supplies, 
teachers,  finance, 
athletics.  3  each. 

Building,  books  and 
supplies,  3  each. 

Supply,  building,  vis- 
iting, finance,  3  each. 

Finance,  teachers, 
property,  repairs, 
supply,  litigation, 
discipline,  3  each. 

Books  and  supplies, 
buildings,  finance. 
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Eleotion  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 

Does 
same  rule 

business? 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 

To  some. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Is  vote  of 
majority 

of  board 
required? 
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of  ma- 

jority  of 
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How  often  does 
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Yearly 

Does 
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perin- 
tendent 
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Standing  committees, 
and  members  on  each. 
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supply,  teachers,  3 
each. 

Janitors,  books  and 
supply,  teachers,  3 
each. 

None  

Fuel,  supply  and  re- 
pair. 

Building,  supply,  3 
each. 

Education  and  disci- 
pline, supplies,  re- 
pairs, sanitation,  3 
each. 

Supply,  3;  building,  2; 

instruction,  3. 
Property,  attendance, 

flnance,  supply, 

governing,  sinking 

fund,  3  each. 

^  IP  8 

Board 
mem- 
bers. 

ic  to          t*          »o    »o  »o 

Popu- 

(census 
of  1910). 

7,777 

6,426 

2.943 
2,543 

14,702 
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3,952 
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3,562 
6,374 
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and  study,  fuel  and 
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Teachers,  supply, 

building,  finance, 

library,  3  each. 
Finance,  supply, 

building,  property, 

rules. 
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Books  and  supplies, 
flnance,2  each,  prop- 
erty, 3  members. 

Supply^  building,  3 
each. 

Finance,  buildtag,  re- 
pairs, teachers, 
books  and  supplies, 
sanitation,  athletics, 
2  each. 

Teachers  and  school 
work,  books,  build- 
Ini^  and  grounds, 
finance,  sinking 
fimd,3each. 

Two  buildings,  1  each. 

Books,  supply,  build- 
ings, 3  each. 
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booVs  and  supplies, 
buildings  and 
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study,  compulsory 
education  and  non- 
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building,  7  each. 
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Election  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 

Does 

business? 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

To  some. 
In  part. 

No. 

In  part. 

YesT 

Is  vote  of 

majority 
ofboard 
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Secretary. 

salarv. 
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Does 
outside 
person 
serve? 

Yes  1 

If  not 
member 
of  board, 
does  su- 
perin- 
tendent 
serve? 

No  1 

Member 
ofboard? 

va  v\MU  va  • 
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Yes  

sible. 

Vim 

\  I 

\  ^ 

Yes  

»  I 

Standing  committees, 
and  members  on  each. 

1  Supply,  teachers, 

finance,  repair,  3 
each. 

Building,  8  members. . 
Property,  2;  supply,  3. 

Books  and  supplies, 

2  each. 
School  government. 

finance,  books  and 

supplies,  building,  3 

each. 

F  i  n  A  n  n  A.  nrnrMwtv. 

education,  supply, 
3  each. 
Repair,  2  members  

Supply,  2;  house,  2 — 
Schools,  grounds  and 
buildings,  te?tt- 
books  and  supplies, 
accounts,  smking: 
fund,  2  each. 
Janitors  and  sani- 
tation, buildings  and 
grounds,  textbooks 
and  supplies, 
teachers  and 
cunicuiiun,  2  each. 

Non«  

Repain,  2  members . .  .1 

Board 
mem- 
bers. 

Popu- 
lation 
(census 
of  1910). 

8,729 

8,436 
2,522 

2,575 

4,888 

8,967 

2,779 
3,585 
10,743 

4,975 

16,287 
2,954 
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Grades   and  boolcs, 
teachers  and  salaries, 
finance,  discipline, 
high  school,  sinking 
fund,  property,  3 
each. 

Teachers,  finance. 

property,  book  and 

supply. 
Textbooks,  repairs, 

teachers,  3  each. 
Building,  finance. 

textbook,  supply,  3 

each. 

Building,  finance, 

grievance. 
Repairs,  books,  and 

supplies,  teachers. 

buildings  and 

grounds,  finance,  3 

each. 

studv,  rules  and 
regulations,  books 
and  supplies,  3  each; 
teachers,  buildings, 
7  each. 

Building  and  repairs, 
book  and  supply, 
organisation  and 
study,  finance,  3 
each;  truancy(wnole 
board). 

Property,  teachers, 
rules  and  regula- 
tions, books. 

None  

Property,  finance, 
teachers  and  cur- 
riculum, supplies,  2 
each. 

Teachers,  supplies, 
books  and  build- 
ings, 2  each. 

Buildings,  supplies,  3 
eacn. 

Building  and  grounds, 
finance,  2  each. 

Sinking  fund,  build- 
ing, 3  each. 
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lection  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 

Does 
same  rule 
apply  to 

other 
business? 
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In  part. 
In  part. 

Yes. 
In  part. 
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Member 
of  the 
board? 
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8d 

ii 
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Yearly 
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•H 

§  i 

tary. 

Does 
outside 
person 
serve? 

Yes  

Secre 

If  not 
member 
of  board, 
does  su- 
perin- 
tendent 
serve? 

No  

Member 
of  board? 

1 

ii 

i  6 

><  !? 

8  8  8 

Standhig  committees, 
and  members  on  each. 

Su^pUes,  2;  prop- 

BuildW,  books  and 
supplies,  3  each. 

Finance,  teachers, 
books  and  supplies, 
buildings  and 
grounds,  janitors 

Buildings  and 

grounas,  nuance 
and  salary,  sinking 
fund,  athletics,  3 

each. 

Books,  finance,  build- 
ing, 3  each. 

Finance,  teachers  and 
salaries,  building, 
books  and  course  of 
study,supplies,rules 
and  regulatiomi,  3 

Supply,  teachers, 
property,  3  each. 

Fmance,  sinking  f  und , 
real  estate,  sanitary, 
supply,  3  each. 

Board 
mem- 
bers. 

Popu- 
lation 
(census 
of  1910). 
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7,414 
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8,533 
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Election  of  superintendent 
and  teacher. 

Does 
same  rule 
apply  to 

other 
business? 

Yes. 

No  rule. 
Yes. 

No. 

In  part. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

IS  vote  01 
majority 
ofboard 
required? 

: 
; 

Yes  

S  o 

>  c 

• 

By  vote 
of  ma- 
jority of 
quorum? 

1 

No  

i 

1 

• 

1  ^ 

I 

Yes  

Mem- 

bersto 

fnrm 

quo- 
rum. 

CQ             t^eo       M          *o    to  to    ^       ^  to 

How  often  does 

In  regular  session? 
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: 
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 do  

JNO  regular  tune. 
Monthlv  

 do  

No  regular  time. 
Monthly  

i 

Yearly  ; 
salary. 

o  1 

o 

Member 
of  the 
board? 

•1 

z:  >i 

>- 

Yes  

No  

1 

1 

•* 

» 

Yearly 
salary. 

• 

I 

o 

8  S     «         «    8  : 

Does 
outside 
person 
serve? 

No  

i 

ofboard, 
does  su- 
perin- 
tendent 
serve? 

Yes  

Yes  

No  

Member 
of  board? 

No  

> 

No  

i 

Standing  committees, 

i 
s 

i 
i 

a 

i 

Finance,  property, 
boolc^  find  supplies, 

hygiene,  2  each. 

rurcnasmg,  i  e  x  t  - 
books,  property.  2 
each. 

1 

I 

i 

grievance,  3  each. 

rmance,  Duiidmg,  3 
each. 

House  and  grounds, 
textbooks,  teachers, 
3  each. 

and  supplies,  build- 
ings and  property, 
textbooks  and 
course  of  study, 
rules  and  regula- 
tions, 3  each. 

Finance,  building, 
and  grounds,  3  each. 

None  

1^ 
SB 

1 

•o            c^io       CO          a    0600    t»                           o»  r« 

Popu- 
lation 
(c«nsus 
of  1910). 

15,806 

27,149 
6,407 

8,696 

4,459 

9,654 
2,646 

4,754 
26,319 

3,789 
4,767 
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Sleotion  of  supertntendent 
and  teacher. 

1 

5  i 

1 

>> 
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Is  vote  of 
minority 
of  Doard 
required? 

S  0 

■  i 

By  vote 
of  ma- 
jority of 
quorum? 
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>- 

No  
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bers to 
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quo- 
rum. 
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How  often  does 
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In  regular  session? 
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 do  
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Yearly 
salarv. 
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Member 
of  the 
board? 
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I 

No  

Yearly 
salarv 
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o 
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o 

<=> 

tary. 

Does 
outside 
person 
serve? 

No  

0 

; 

Secre 

If  not 
member 
of  board, 
does  su- 
perin- 
tendent 
serve? 

No 

No  

o 

1 

Member 
of  board? 

s 

Yes  

No  

I 

No  

Yes  

Standing  committees, 
and  members  on  each. 

Teachers  and  text- 
books, 3  each. 

Fhiance,  course  of 
study,  rules. 

Buildine  and 

grounds,  teachers, 
books  and  course  of 
study. 

Grievances,  3  mem- 
bers. 

Finance,  teachers  and 

course    of  study, 
building,  purchas- 
ing   and  repairs, 
grievances,  3  each, 

n  1. 

B  i  II  g  s  a  n  d 
grounds,  books  and 
supplies,  finance, 
teachers,  3  each. 

Building  and  repair, 
textbooks,  3  each. 

Finance,  grievance, 

course    of  study. 

building,  2  each. 
Teachers,  finance. 

buildings  and 

grounds. 

Board' 
mem- 
bers. 

Popu- 
lation 
(census 
of  1910). 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  2S^  1916. 

Sir:  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark  and  other  Scandinavian 
countries  are  so  unique  and  contain  so  much  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women  for  higher 
and  better  living  and  for  more  efficient  citizenship  that,  although 
two  or  three  former  bulletins  of  this  bureau  have  been  devoted  to  a 
description  of  these  schools  and  their  work,  I  reconmiend  that  the 
manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  subject.  Those  who  read  this  and  the 
former  bulletins  referred  to  will  have  a  fairly  complete  account,  not 
only  of  these  schools,  but  also  of  the  whole  system  of  rural  education 
of  which  these  schoob  are  an  important  part. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  orrmuaaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


For  the  sake  of  reference,  the  following  facts  relating  to  Denmark 
are  stated  here: 

Area* — 15,042  square  miles.  This  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  or  to  one-fifth  the  area 
of  Minnesota. 

Population  {1906). — ^2,588,919.  This  is  almost  identically  equal  to 
the  population  of  New  Jersey  (1910)  and  is  about  half  a  million 
greater  than  the  population  of  Minnesota  (1910). 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  krone^  equal  to  about  27  cents  of  Ameri- 
can money.   The  ore  is  one  one-hundredth  part  of  a  krone. 

The  Danish  foot  equals  12.35  inches;  the  Danish  mile  equals  4 
English  miles;  and  the  Danish  pound  equals  1.1  pounds  avoirdupoia 
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THE  DANISH  PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 


PART  L  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  DENMARK. 
Chapter  1. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  early  culture. — Runic  inscriptions  bear  evidence  of  a  culture  in 
the  Old  Norse  world  extending  as  far  back  as  500  A.  D.^  The  very 
existence  of  these  inscriptions  suggests  practices  of  a  distinctively 
educational  nature — a  supposition  that  is  abundantly  borne  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  folk  songs  and  saga  literature  of  this  early  period. 
From  this  material  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the 
status  of  education  among  these  people  of  the  north  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.* 

Edwational  practices. — ^The  child's  early  training  was  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  mother.  Her  supervision  was  mild.  The  child  was 
given  large  freedom  in  his  play  and  activity,  and  very  early  was  left 
to  solve  his  own  problems.  Thus  began  that  training  in  individual 
initiative  which  produced  the  viking  who  boldly  set  forth  upon  the 
seas  in  the  quest  of  new  lands  and  adventures. 

When  the  boy  was  old  enough  to  be  removed  from  the  immediate 
care  of  his  mother,  his  training  was  either  continued  in  the  home  or 
given  over  to  a  foster  father.  Many  well-to-do  people  chose  the 
latter  course  for  various  reasons."  If  he  remained  at  home,  the 
many  slaves  and  servants,  hoping  for  favors  from  the  future  master, 
might  spoil  the  child  by  overindulgence.  Furthermore,  the  removal 
of  the  boy  from  immediate  parental  supervision  would  tend  to  de- 
velop individuality  in  thought  and  action.  The  foster  father  was 
chosen  with  great  care,  the  selection  being  made  from  among  such 
wise  men  as  possessed  the  requi^te  knowledge  for  a  leader  or  chief- 
tain. These  men  were  found  chiefly  among  the  district  rulers,  who 
were  also  priests.  Serving  in  such  double  capacity,  they  were  in- 
itiated into  the  civil  laws  as  well  as  the  religious  teachings  of  the 


^  Ottosen,  Nordens  Historie,  p.  6. 

*  Worm,  ForsOg  tU  en  Skolehistoiie,  p.  846. 

■Lagerstedt,  Svcnska  UppfofltringByftsendets  Historla,  p.  6. 
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community.  These  men  were  frequently  also  historians  and  poets.^ 
The  relationship  between  a  foster  father  and  child  was  exceedingly 
intimate  and  loving.  Between  children  fostered  in  the  same  home 
there  was  also  formed  a  close  bond  of  friendship,  which  sometimes 
ripened  into  love,  as  so  beautifully  pictured  by  Tegn6r,  in  his  poetic 
version  of  Fritjof 's  Saga.  Often,  too,  there  was  established  between 
men  fostered  together  the  institution  of  "foster  brotherhood,"  a 
brotherhood  of  arms.  If  a  child  was  brought  up  in  the  home,  his 
training  was  intrusted  to  some  particular  liberated  slave,  who  might 
frequently  be  a  captive  from  some  foreign  country  and  a  person  of 
considerable  culture.  Such  a  person  would  usually  devote  himself 
heartily  to  the  child  intrusted  to  his  special  care,  a  devotion  which 
was  generally  rewarded  in  kind  by  the  ward. 

Aim  of  Old  Norse  education. — ^The  aim  of  Old  Norse  education 
for  the  boy  was  manliness,  which  was  conceived  as  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor,  courage,  complete  self-possession  in  the  most  criti- 
cal situation,  large-mindedness,  generosity,  and  above  all  utter  dis- 
regard of  death.^  These  qualities  the  chieftains  sought  to  develop 
by  all  manner  of  strong  incentives,  even  resorting  to  abusive  words 
to  stimulate  the  boy  to  manly  deeds.  The  training  was,  of  course, 
obtained  largely  through  imitation,  seeing  and  doing  the  things  that 
parents  and  elders  did.  In  this  way  they  became  proficient  in  vari- 
ous peaceful  and  warlike  exercises.  The  boys  matured  at  a  very 
young  age,  many  a  chieftain's  son  going  to  war  at  the  age  of  12. 
While  the  education  was  thus  prevailingly  moral,  its  method  being 
activity,  and  action  its  culmination,  it  nevertheless  possessed  a  con- 
siderable intellectual  content.  Knowledge  of  the  religion,  laws,  his- 
tory, and  poetical  literature  of  the  people  was  considered  essential 
to  the  equipment  of  a  leader.  Composition  of  impromptu  poetry 
was  a  favorite  diversion  of  chieftains  around  the  festive  board, 
while  the  writing  of  history  and  poetry  was  a  recognized  profession. 
The  transfer  of  this  intellectual  heritage  and  the  training  of  the 
boy  in  manly  qualities  and  deeds  constituted  the  special  office  of  the 
foster  father  or  special  guardian.  Thus  the  education  of  leaders  in 
this  early  period  had  become  a  conscious  process,  and  although  there 
were  no  schools  or  teachers  in  the  modern  professional  sense,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  had  been  developed  a  special  teaching  function. 
The  education  of  the  boy  was  completed  by  military  campaigns  and 
excursions,  by  travel  and  residence  abroad. 

Young  men  of  the  northern  nobility  frequently  spent  much  time  at  court,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  Scandinavia,  Greece,  Russia,  I^ngland,  France,  Scotland, 
and  acquired  thus  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  higher  training,  and  fine  manners, 
as  weU  as  honor,  riches,  and  influential  connections.' 


» Ilertzberg,  Opdragclsens  og  Skolens  Historie,  p.  14. 
*  Lagerstedt,  op.  cit,  p.  6. 
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The  education  of  girls  seems  to  have  been  less  specialized.  At  an 
early  age  they  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  home — sewing,  em- 
broidery, spinning,  and  weaving.  They  participated  in  various 
amusements  and  mingled  freely  with  the  people  at  festivals  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  Their  intellectual  training  was  not  entirely  neglected, 
however,  for  women  busied  themselves  also  with  poetry.  But  chiefly 
by  work,  play,  and  free  activity  were  trained  the  mothers  of  a 
sturdy  race. 

The  Middle  Ages. — With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  schools 
were  immediately  established.  The  first  Christian  school  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
by  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  St.  Ansgar,  "for  12  young  children 
whom  he,  together  with  his  assistants,  instructed  in  Christian  learn- 
ing."^ Throughout  Europe  during  this  period  there  were  three 
chief  types  of  schools — ^monastic,  cathedral,  and  burgher  schools. 
Monastic  schools  were  kept  by  the  monks  and  consisted  of  two  divi- 
sions, an  interior  school  for  novices  who  were  to  become  monks  and 
an  exterior  department  for  the  boys  of  the  community  who  desired 
an  education  chiefly  for  secular  purposes.  The  studies  pursued  were 
religion,  reading,  writing,  singing,  and  the  subjects  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium.  For  the  novices  there  was,  in  addition,  instruction 
in  the  rules  of  the  order  and  some  of  the  principles  of  canonical 
law.  Cathedral  schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the 
cathedral  chapters  and  were  training  schools  chiefly  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  schools  were  in  charge  of  a  master,  acholasticiis^  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  most  necessary  subjects,  such  as  reading — especially 
the  Bible — writing,  singing,  Latin,  the  church  fathers,  canonical  law, 
and  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office.  These  schools,  though  degen- 
erating to  low  standards  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  were  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  students,  the  school  at  Roskilde  being  reported 
to  have  had  900  students  and  the  one  at  Ribe  700.^  Neither  of  the 
above  types  of  schools  met  the  demands  of  the  citizen  classes,  who 
felt  a  growing  need  of  education  for  the  performance  of  their  various 
pursuits.  The  citizens  therefore  began  to  establish  schools  on  their 
own  account.  In  addition  to  religion,  instruction  was  given  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  a  little  history,  geography,  and  sometimes 
also  German.  Such  schools  under  various  names — ^burgher,  Danish, 
Gterman,  or  writing  schools — seem  to  have  been  established  before  the 
Reformation  in  all  leading  commercial  towns.* 

Elementary  education  was  least  well  provided  for.  There  were 
no  common  schools,  in  the  modern  sense.  Provision  was  made,  how- 

»Worm,  op.  clt.,  p.  346. 
•Idem,  p.  362. 

*  Ottosen,  Vor  Folkeskoles  Oprindelse  og  Udyikling,  p.  Si 
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ever,  for  instruction  by  the  parish  priest  in  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  consisted  of  memorizing  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Apostolic  Creed,  Ave  Maria,  and,  in  the  latter  Middle  Ages,  per- 
haps the  ten  commandments.  Children  were  to  commit  these  ele- 
ments to  memory  between  their  seventh  and  fourteenth  years,  after 
which  they  were  subject  to  fines  if  they  did  not  know  them  when 
tested  at  confession. 

Facilities  for  university  education  were  provided  in  the  north  when 
the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  was  founded  in  1477  and  that 
of  Copenhagen  in  1478.  Previously,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
students  who  desired  advanced  training  went  abroad,  the  Universities 
of  Paris,  Bologna,  Orleans,  Oxford,  Lowen,  and  Rostock  drawing 
the  largest  numbers. 

Educational  plan  of  Reformation. — ^The  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1536,  and  a  church 
ordinance  of  1539,  formulated  by  Bugenhagen,  regulated  ecclesias- 
tical and  educational  affairs.  The  King  became  head  of  the  church, 
and  under  him  were  ordained  seven  superintendents,  who  were, 
however,  popularly  called  bishops.  The  monasteries  were  dissolved 
and  their  properties  and  incomes  were  devoted  to  the  support  of 
Latin  schools  and  the  university.  The  cathedral  schools  were  trans- 
formed into  Latin  schools  by  the  guidance  of  Melanchthon's  school 
plan  for  Saxony.  These  Latin  schools  continued  to  be  training  schools 
for  the  ministry  until  1629,  when  a  theological  examination  requiring 
university  study  was  introduced  for  candidates  for  the  ministry 
and  for  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Latin  schools.  Further- 
more, the  above-mentioned  church  ordinance  required  that  there 
should  be  one  Latin  school  in  every  provincial  city.  The  old  mon- 
astery schools  were  partly  dissolved  and  partly  transformed  into 
Latin  schools  of  the  new  type.  Later,  schools  were  founded  by  the 
King.  Their  function  was  to  equip  for  secular  as  well  as  for 
clerical  life. 

Ultimately  there  developed  two  fairly  definite  types  of  ^  learned  ^ 
or  Latin  schools,  higher  schools  in  the  larger  cities  and  lower  schools 
in  the  smaller  towns.  These  latter  became  essentially  preparatory 
to  the  former.  The  higher  schools  became  training  institutions  for 
the  office-holding  class,  which  included,  of  course,  the  ministry.  The 
administration  of  a  higher  school  was  in  the  hands  of  a  head  master 
or  rector.  He  was  assisted  by  four  or  five  "  hearers,"  and  the  schools 
were  divided  into  classes,  ranging  in  number  from  four  to  seven. 
Needy  students  in  the  upper  class  were  given  the  office  of  parish 
clerks  in  the  surrounding  parishes  and  received  the  income  attached 
to  those  offices.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  consisted  of  religion 
and  Latin.   Students  in  the  upper  class  who  were  able  to  read  and 
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write  Latin  well  were  permitted  to  study  a  little  Greek,  but  not  to 
the  neglect  of  Latin.  The  mother  tongue  was  not  only  neglected, 
but  students  were  severely  punished  if  they  by  chance  spoke  Danish. 
Contemporaries  complain  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  instruction  and 
of  the  inhuman  discipline  maintained. 

The  lower  Latin  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  had  only  three  or 
four  classes  and  one  or  two  teachers  besides  the  head  master.  In 
addition  to  their  chief  function  of  preparing  for  the  higher  schools, 
they  served  as  a  sort  of  burgher  school.  To  be  sure  the  chief  element 
in  the  curriculum  was  Latin,  but  at  that  time  knowledge  of  this 
language  was  necessary  for  any  person  who  wished  to  be  deemed 
cultured.  The  other  subjects  of  instruction  were  religion,  writing, 
and  singing. 

Both  these  types  of  schools  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  clergy,  and  their  development  was  much  emphasized.  For  their 
benefit  the  existing  Danish,  German,  or  citizen  schools  were  to  be 
discontinued,  so  that  there  would  be  only  one  school  in  each  city. 
While  the  church  ordinance  of  1539  abolished  the  above-mentioned 
private  schools,  it  provided  that  the  Government  should  erect  "  writ- 
ing schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  others  who  are  not  capable  of 
learning  Latin."  The  rationale  of  abolishing  existing  schools  and 
inunediately  erecting  new  ones  of  about  the  same  function  was  evi- 
dently to  establish  a  system  of  public  rather  than  private  schook,  for 
the  new  schools  were  to  be  erected  by  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment must  have  taken  the  matter  lightly,  however,  for  no  public 
schools,  other  than  Latin  schools,  were  established  for  a  long  time 
to  come.^ 

The  ordinance  of  1539  makes  no  mention  of  rural  schools.  This 
was  evidently  not  to  be  thought  of.  That  every  father  should  be  a 
teacher  of  his  own  household,  however,  was  an  idea  much  encouraged. 
In  addition  to  such  home  instruction,  the  ordinance  provided  that 
"  The  parish  clerk  shall  instruct  the  young  peasants  in  the  catechism 
once  a  week  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  parish  pastor  may  pre- 
scribe." *  In  1555  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  college  of  bishops 
to  the  following  effect: 

Every  parish  clerk  in  a  rural  town  shall,  in  the  days  of  the  three  great 
church  festivals,  repair  to  other  mral  towns,'  and  there  In  a  citizen's  house 
call  together  the  young  people,  instruct  and  hear  them  in  the  catechism,  suit- 
ably encourage  them,  sing  a  hymn  with  them,  and  let  them  afterwards  play 
decorously  In  the  street* 

The  obligation  was  also  placed  upon  the  pastors,  in  addition  to 
the  sermon  proper,  "each  Sunday  and  in  each  church  to  explain  a 


^  Ottosen,  op.  dt,  p.  11. 
'Quoted  by  Ottosen,  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
■Where  there  was  no  church. 
«  Quoted  by  Ottosen,  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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portion  of  the  Christian  elements — for  example,  a  commandment, 
an  article  of  faith,  a  prayer,  etc. — and  continue  this  constantly,  so 
that  when  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  catechism  they  shoiQd 
begin  again  from  the  beginning."^  Such  was  the  educational  plan 
of  the  Eef  ormation  in  Denmark. 

Development  of  elementary  education. — ^The  period  inmiediately 
following  the  Reformation  was  marked  by  a  live  interest  in  educa- 
tion, which  manifested  itself  especially  in  the  instruction  in  the 
homes.  When  the  language  of  the  religious  services  was  changed 
from  Latin  to  Danish,  the  desire  to  read  instead  of  merely  conmiit- 
ting  to  memory  something  read  for  them  stimulated  instruction  in 
reading.  Soon  there  were  whole  communities,  especially  in  Jutland, 
where  nearly  every  person  could  read.  Whether  this  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  at  first  entirely  a  family  affair  or  a  cooperative  effort  of 
several,  families  involving  the  hiring  of  a  teacher  is  not  clear.  It 
does  appear,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  Christian  IV  (1588-1648) 
schools  had  been  established  by  such  private  initiative,  and  were 
pointed  to  by  the  King  as  examples  worthy  of  emulation  by  other 
conununities.*  Efforts  at  popular  enlightenment  continued  to  be 
made  also  by  the  kings  and  clergy.  King  Christian  IV  labored  for 
a  more  thorough  training  of  ministers  and  the  appointment  of  capa- 
ble parish  clerks.  He  regarded  the  chief  function  of  these  latter 
officials  to  be  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  this  duty  he  urged 
upon  them  conscientiously  to  perform.  A  significant  rulingof  1646 pre- 
scribed that  no  young  man  or  woman  could  become  betrothed  or  mar- 
ried before  he  or  she  was  found  well  versed  in  the  Christian  elements.* 
But  great  obstacles  were  encountered.  There  was  such  a  lack  of 
pastors  that  it  was  necessary  to  combine  many  parishes  into  one 
charge,  the  manifold  duties  of  which  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  pastors  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  young.  Further, 
many  of  them  lacked  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  work. 

The  same  discrepancies  existed  in  the  case  of  parish  clerks.  The 
income  and  honors  attached  to  these  latter  offices  were  so  small  as  to 
fail  to  attract  capable  men.  The  result  was  that  the  offices  were 
generally  filled  by  men  who  already  held  other  positions,  by  students 
in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  schools,  or  by  men  who  had  failed 
in  their  examinations.  It  is  small  wonder  that  complaints  of  their 
inefficiency  and  laziness  were  general  and  bitter.  Added  to  these 
difficulties  was  the  unwillingness  of  many  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren instructed.  They  were  threatened  with  increasingly  severe 
punishments  if  they  failed  to  send  their  children  for  instruction. 
This  fact  indicates  perhaps  a  falling  off  of  interest  on  the  part  of 


»  Quoted  by  Ottosen,  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
•Ottosen,  op.  clt.,  p.  16. 
*  Hertzberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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the  people  fully  as  much  as  a  heightening  of  the  ideals  of  bishop  and 
pastor.  When  the  religious  life,  which  had  been  stirred  by  the 
Seformation,  fell  back  into  formalism,  the  desire  for  reading  the 
Bible  also  waned,  and  with  it  interest  in  education.  Some  educa- 
tional advance  was  made  by  the  Danish  law  of  Christian  V  (1683). 
This  law  prescribes  that  only  such  students  as  were  certificated  by  the 
bishops  should  be  appointed  parish  clerks,  and  they  must  not  hold 
any  other  office.  Thus  was  legally  abolished  also  the  practice  of  fiU- 
ing  the  clerks'  offices  with  students  in  the  Latin  schools.  This  prac- 
tice, which  had  grown  hateful  to  the  people,  continued,  however,  for 
many  years  in  certain  localities.  It  was  further  provided  by  law 
that  the  parish  clerks  should  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  on  one 
week  day  in  addition  to  Sunday.  For  this  purpose  the  clerks  kept 
ambulatory  school  in  homes  centrally  located  at  various  points  in  the 
parishes. 

InfAience  of  pietism. — ^The  pietistic  movement,  furthered  by 
Francke  and  Spener  in  Germany,  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  Danes.  So  lifeless  and  formal  had  religious  life  become 
that  this  movement  from  the  south  was  felt  as  a  refreshing  breeze. 
Especially  the  clergy  were  stirred,  and  in  order  that  the  young  might 
be  instructed  in  vital  Christianity,  they  stimulated  a  marked  revival 
of  interest  in  education.  In  Copenhagen  two  pastors,  Thestrup  and 
Worm,  were  so  active  in  their  efforts  for  enlightenment  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  having  free  schools  established  for  the  poor  in  their  par- 
ishes in  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Subsequently, 
similar  schools  were  established  in  the  other  three  parishes  of  the 
city.  The  schools  were  supported  by  free-will  contributions.  In- 
struction was  given  in  religion,  Danish,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  girls  received  instruction  also  in  sewing  and  spinning.  These 
schools  formed  the  foundation  for  the  present  public-school  system 
of  Copenhagen.  Also  other  cities  established  free  schools  for  the 
poor  at  this  time.^ 

The  greatest  contribution  to  education  during  this  period,  how- 
ever, was  made  directly  by  King  Frederick  IV  (1699-1730) .  Within 
six  years'  time  he  built  240  substantial  schools,  many  of  which  still 
stand.  He  accompanied  his  building  ventures  with  specific  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  Teachers  were  to  be 
nominated  and  certificated  by  the  local  pastors  and  appointed  by  the 
county  chairman.  The  schools,  which  were  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  were  to  be  kept  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
parents  punished  if  they  did  not  send  their  children.  Instruction  in 
the  most  elementary  subjects  was  free,  but  tuition  might  be  charged 

^Ottosen,  op.  dt,  p.  27. 
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for  instruction  in  special  or  advanced  subjects.  In  general  the 
teachers'  cash  salaries  were  paid  by  the  Bang,  and  the  salaries  in  kind 
by  the  local  communities,  a  certain  levy  being  made  on  each  unit 
of  land. 

Frederick  IV  died  before  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  were  evident,  but 
his  work  was  continued  with  great  zeal  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Christian  VI  (1730-1746).  He  introduced,  in  1736,  the  institution 
of  confirmation  for  the  young  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  Before  they 
could  be  confirmed,  however,  they  must  be  instructed  in  a  consider- 
able body  of  knowledge.  The  plan  met  with  much  opposition  from 
the  people.  They  themselves  had  had  no  such  extended  instruction, 
and  they  thought  it  a  hardship  that  it  should  be  required  of  their 
children.  The  King  and  most  of  the  clergy  remained  firm,  however, 
and  as  the  instruction  the  pastor  could  give  in  the  limited  time  at 
his  disposal  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  standard  established,  there 
came  about  a  feeling  of  a  real  need  for  schools.  This  was  the  very 
thing  the  King  desired,  for  thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  his 
plan  of  a  common-school  system  for  the  entire  country. 

Establishment  of  a  State  system. — The  240  schools  erected  by 
Frederick  IV  were  built  upon  the  lands  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
army  and  directly  subject  to  the  Crown.  His  educational  work  was 
therefore  in  a  sense  of  an  individual  nature.  His  son.  Christian  VI, 
however,  extended  the  idea  and  conceived  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. To  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  learn  the  status  of  education  in  the  country 
and  to  submit  plans.  On  the  basis  of  its  report  there  was  enacted 
the  "  Ordinance  of  1739,  concerning  schools  in  rural  districts,"  which 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  1814.  This  law  laid  down  the 
following  principles,  which  have  ever  since  been  followed  in  Danish 
education :  (1)  Every  parish  is  in  duty  bound  to  establish  and  main- 
tain schools.  (2)  Children  are  in  duty  bound  to  receive  instruc- 
tion during  a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  If  this  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  public  schools.  (3) 
The  school  is  confessional,  i.  e.,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  parish 
school. 

The  instruction  in  Christianity,  which  had  previously  been  a 
function  of  the  church  and  given  by  its  officers,  was  now  delegated 
to  a  separate  institution,  the  school,  which,  therefore,  received  its 
own  professional  staff.  Schools  were  to  be  of  two  kinds — ^stationary 
where  the  population  was  sufficiently  dense,  and  ambulatory  in  the 
more  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  parish  clerks  were  to  keep 
school,  but  as  their  number  was  far  too  limited,  there  were  to  be 
appointed  in  addition  as  many  persons  to  keep  school  as  the  bishops 
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deemed  necessary.  All  chililrai  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10  or  12 
were  to  attend  school  every  day  that  school  was  kept  in  the  com- 
munity, and  neglect  of  parents  in  sending  children  to  school  could 
be  punished  even  by  a  prison  sentence.  Instruction  embraced  religion 
and  reading  for  all.  Writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught  to  such  as 
paid  a  special  fee.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  law  was  far 
ahead  of  its  time.  The  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  putting  it  into 
practice  were  the  incapacity  and  unwillingness,  or  both,  of  the 
public  to  support  the  schools  and  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers. 
After  the  death  of  Christian  VI  the  attitude  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment toward  education  became  less  firm,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  law  were  not  carried  out  in  full.  Christian  VI  had  been  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  establishing  the  principle  that  education  is  a 
function  not  only  of  the  home  and  church,  but  also  of  the  State. 
On  this  foundation  the  Government  continued  to  build.^ 

InfAience  of  Enlightenment  and  naturalism. — ^The  influence  of 
eighteenth  century  educational  thought  took  definite  form  in  Den- 
mark in  the  erection  of  training  schools  where  teachers  might  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  new  ideas  of  enlightenment  and  naturalism, 
and  thus  be  equipped  to  train  up  "  a  new,  better,  and  happier  genera- 
tion "  The  first  teachers'  training  school  within  the  then-existing 
bounds  of  Denmark  was  established  in  1781,  at  KieL  In  1789  there 
was  appointed  by  Christian  VII  the  "  Great  School  Commmission," 
to  prepare  a  new  plan  for  the  school  system  of  the  country.  The 
first  problem  to  which  the  conmiission  devoted  itself  was  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  in  1791  there  was  established  under  its  super- 
vision the  Blaagaard  Normal  School  in  Copenhagen.  The  influence 
of  the  Enlightenment  is  plainly  evident  in  the  curriculum  of  Blaa- 
gaard. The  instruction  embraced — 

the  theoretical  and  practical  teachings  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  with  prooffe 
from  the  Scriptures  and  reason,  Bible  study,  catechization,  history,  geography, 
mother  tongue,  nature  study,  physics,  logic,  laws  and  .ordinances,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  German,  music.  Later  were  added  anthropology,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  household  sciences,  industries  and  gjrmnastics.* 

This  formidable  program  was  the  model  on  which  other  schools 
were  built,  .but  their  histories  were  comparatively  brief.  The  spirit 
of  the  Enlightenment,  however,  operated  powerfully  in  the  work  of 
the  Great  Commission,  whose  plan,  after  having  been  tried  out  in 
practice  and  modified  by  criticism,  was  enacted  into  law  in  1814. 
This  law  made  possible  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education, 
placed  the  burden  of  support  upon  the  local  communities,  fixed  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  provided  for  a  small  pension.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  were  to  be  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sing- 

^  Based  chiefly  on  Hertsberg,  op.  clt,  p.  73ff, 
*  Quoted  by  Hertzberg,  op.  cit,  p.  108. 
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ing,  gymnastics  for  the  boys,  and,  when  possible,  a  little  history  and 
geography. 

The  poor  economic  and  social  conditions  of  Denmark  during  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  diminution  of  interest  in 
enlightenment  made  the  enforcement  of  the  law  very  difficult.  Con- 
sequently, salaries  and  equipment  became  meager  and  the  instruction 
very  inferior.  The  systems  of  Lancaster  and  Bell  were  seized  upon 
in  many  places  as  a  means  of  general  education  at  a  low  cost  and 
as  a  result  the  instruction  became  very  formal  and  mechanical. 

Recent  reforms, — After  1830  educational  interest  took  an  upward 
trend.  The  psychological  tendency  was  making  itself  felt.  Teachers 
formed  associations,  issued  educational  journals,  and  held  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems;  and  progress  was  made 
in  many  directions.  A  distinctly  Danish  contribution  to  educational 
thought  and  practice  was  made  at  this  time  by  Bishop  Grundtvig 
and  somewhat  later  by  Kristen  Kold.  Both  of  these  men  are  of 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  people's  high 
schools,  but  their  agitation  for  a  more  free  and  spiritual  instruction 
also  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  on  elementary  education. 

The  granting  of  general  suffrage  by  the  Danish  free  constitution  in 
1848  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  further  stimulated 
interest  in  education,  but  progress  was  delayed  for  a  time  by  a  sharp 
conflict  in  Parliament  over  the  question  of  centralization.^  The  re- 
sults of  reform  and  discussion  were  embodied  in  the  school  law  of 
1856,  which,  among  other  things,  improved  salaries,  gave  to  local 
communities  the  right  to  nominate  teachers,  and  required  the  State 
to  assume  a  small  part  of  school  expenses. 

Legally  and  administratively  reforms  continued  to  be  made  in  the 
supply,  training,  certification,  and  salaries  of  teachers,  extension  of 
the  curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruction.  In  the  sixties  local 
communities  were  given  more  power  in  regard  to  their  school  affairs 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  increased.  Serious  defects,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  low  salaries,  were  existent,  however,  and  in  response 
to  the  growing  appreciation  of  modem  educational  needs  a  series  of 
laws  in  1899, 1903,  and  1904  placed  elementary  education  on  its  pres- 
ent footing,  the  exposition  of  which  will  be  undertaken  in  another 
chapter. 

Secondary  education  since  tJie  Reformation, — ^Having  thus  traced 
briefly  the  development  of  elementary  education  from  the  Reforma- 
tion up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  in  order  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
secondary  schools  which  took  its  course  more  or  less  independently  of 
elementary  education  during  this  period.  The  influence  of  Comenius 
and  realism  were  but  slightly  felt  in  Denmark  and  the  Latin  schools 
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oontinued  sapreme  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  The  higher 
Latin  schools  gradually  became  preparatory  to  university  study,  in- 
stead of  training  directly  for  the  ministry.  In  smaller  towns  where 
the  Latin  schools  were  but  poorly  attended,  efforts  were  made  to  sub- 
stitute  Danish  schools  where  children  might  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  elements,  arithmetic,  writing,  bookkeeping,  and  seaman- 
ship, but  the  efforts  were  without  avail.  Nor  did  the  eighteenth 
century  witness  any  essential  changes  in  secondary  schools.  The 
ordinance  of  1739  prescribed  that  the  mother  tongue  should  be  given 
more  attention  and  textbooks  should  be  written  in  Danish,  but  the 
law  remained  virtually  a  dead  letter.  A  number  of  the  smaller 
Latin  schools  were,  however,  transformed  into  Danish  schools. 

It  was  not  before  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
any  essential  reform  in  secondary  education  took  place.  This  con- 
sisted in  a  betterment  of  finances,  buildings,  and  salaries.  The  mother 
tongue  and  modem  languages — ^French  and  German — together  with 
some  science,  were  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  old  sub- 
jects, however,  maintained  their  claims  to  a  position  of  the  first  rank, 
and  as  teachers  were  lacking  in  ability  to  handle  the  new  subjects, 
difficulties  were  at  once  encountered.  The  first  half  of  the  century 
is  thus  marked  by  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There 
were  complaints  of  overcrowded  curricula,  and  efforts  at  remedies 
were  made,  the  development  moving  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Ger- 
many. Gradually,  however,  more  independence  in  reforms  became 
evident.*  By  1871  the  Latin  school  had  been  divided  into  two  lines, 
the  linguistic-historical  and  the  mathematical-scientific,  both  pre- 
paring for  the  imiversity.  By  1881  there  had  been  worked  out  a  Real 
school  of  four  years,  preparing  for  practical  life,  with  a  leaving  ex- 
amination at  the  age  of  15  or  16.  Latin  was  still  considered  essential 
for  anyone  contemplating  university  study,  and  four  years  of  it  were 
required  even  in  the  mathematical-scientific  course  of  the  Latin 
school.  The  Real  school,  with  four  years,  continued  practically  un- 
changed imtil  replaced  by  the  new  system  introduced  by  the  law  of 
1903.  The  new  ^stem  recognizes  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
educational  value  of  modem  languages  and  literatures  by  giving 
them  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Another  large  element  in  the  reform  of  1903  was  the  desire  for  a 
unified  school  system  embracing  a  continuous  course  of  instruction 
from  the  primary  grade  to  the  university.  Previously  elementary 
and  secondary  education  were  distinct  and  parallel  from  the  bottom 
up.  A  child  began  his  career  in  the  one  or  the  other,  the  choice 
usually  depending  upon  the  social  position  of  his  parents.  The  new 

^linderBtrom-Lang,  Drenge-og  FaeUesskoler  In  Danmarks  Bkolevaesen,  p.  7. 
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system  provides  for  the  education  of  all  children  together  during  the 
first  five  years  of  school  life,  regardless  of  the  social  position  of  the 
parents  or  the  future  career  of  the  child.  This  is  accomplished  by 
superimposing  on  the  fifth  year  of  the  elementary  school  a  system  of 
secondary  education  which  provides  a  four-year  middle  school,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Real  course  of  one  year  or  a  Gymnasium  course  of  three 
years. 

Secondary  education  of  girls. — ^The  record  of  higher  education  for 
girls  does  not  go  back  more  than  150  years  in  Denmark,  and  during 
the  eighteenth  century  such  schools  are  known  only  by  the  criticism 
directed  against  them.*  The  Enlightenment,  however,  included  also 
women  in  its  program,  and  in  1787  was  issued  by  Emmanuel  Balling 
a  "  Plan  for  a  Real  School  for  Our  Daughters."  This  plan  indicates 
a  high  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  proposes  an  extensive  educational 
program  for  girls.  A  few  excellent  schools  were  established,  but 
most  of  them  were  short  lived.  The  conditions  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  in  Denmark  were  not  conducive  to  large  or  persistent 
effort  in  behalf  of  women's  education. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  new  ideas  of  women's  capacities  and 
work  gained  ground,  a  persistent  demand  for  suitable  educational 
facilities  for  girls  made  itself  felt.  The  person  who  did  most  to 
advance  the  cause  of  girls'  higher  education  in  Denmark  was  Miss 
N.  Zahle,  who,  as  the  head  of  a  large  renowned  girls'  school  in  Copen- 
hagen, is  said  to  have  created  the  modern  girls'  school.  She  was  the 
first  to  prepare  girls  for  the  teacher's  examination  when  they  were 
admitted  to  it  in  1860,  for  the  preliminary  Real  examination,  which 
girls  were  permitted  to  take  for  the  first  time  in  1882,  and  finally  was 
the  first  to  prepare  girls  for  the  university,  when  she  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  such  a  step.  A  large  number  of  excellent  private 
girls'  schools  were  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  quality  of  girls'  higher  education  came  to  be  regarded  as 
being  on  a  par  with  that  for  men.  By  the  law  of  1903  coeducation 
was  introduced  into  the  State  schools  and  has  become  very  general 
also  in  the  communal  secondary  schools  which  have  recently  sprung 
up  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Girls  and  boys  are  thus  given  equal  op- 
portunities for  secondary  education,  and  the  number  of  women  en- 
tering the  university  is  steadily  increasing. 

During  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  manifest  in  Denmark 
a  wonderful  educational  activity.  Old  forms  and  institutions  have 
been  subjected  to  criticisms  and  analysis,  reforms  have  been  under- 
taken to  perfect  the  instruments  in  use,  curricula  have  been  enriched 
and  modernized,  the  aids  to  instruction  have  been  multiplied,  supple- 
mentary types  of  education  have  been  introduced,  a  variety  of  voca- 
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tional  schools  has  come  into  being  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  teach- 
ers' associations  have  been  active  in  spreading  professional  literature 
and  stimulating  educational  thought,  and  school  people  in  general 
have  displayed  an  eager  desire  to  acquire  and  test  the  best  educa- 
tional ideas,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. 
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The  system — Terms  defined. — Primary,  secondary,  and  university 
education  in  Denmark  is  now  organized  into  a  State  system,  with 
continuity  from  the  bottom  up.  The  figure  given  on  page  21  may 
serve  to  make  the  system  clear  to  the  reader  and  help  to  define 
the  three  degrees  of  education  as  they  apply  to  Denmark.  As  the 
figure  indicates,  the  system  is  built  upon  a  substructure  of  elementary 
education.  Theoretically,  at  least,  all  children  receive  the  same  edu- 
cation during  the  first  five  years  of  their  school  life.  Then  occurs  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  Those  children  who  are  to  receive  secondary 
education  enter  at  this  point  into  the  middle  school,  while  those 
whose  life  career  does  not  embrace  secondary  education  continue  for 
two  or  three  years  in  the  elementary  school,  usually  until  confirma- 
tion, at  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The  term  elementary  education  is 
therefore  used  in  this  study  to  cover  the  instruction  given  to  all 
children  during  the  first  five  years  of  school  life  and  the  further  cul- 
tural instruction  given  to  those  children  who  do  not  enter  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  term  will  thus  include  also  continuation  schools. 

Secondary  education,  as  stated,  begins  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
of  school  work,  normally  when  the  child  is  11  years  of  age.  It  em- 
braces first  the  middle  school  of  four  years,  ages  11  to  15.  Many 
children  go  no  further.  A  continuation  may  be  made,  however,  in 
the  one-year  Real  course  or  in  the  three-year  Gymnasium  which 
offers  three  courses :  Classical,  modem  language,  and  mathematical- 
scientific.  The  term  secondary  education  thus  embraces  instruction 
given  in  these  three  types  of  schools,  middle  school.  Real  course,  and 
Gymnasium.  The  people's  high  schools,  which  constitute  the  special 
subject  of  this  study,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  classify.  They  are  not 
a  part  of  the  formal  organization  of  secondary  education,  but  in 
their  cultural  purpose  and  in  the  content  of  their  curricula  they 
classify  more  properly  under  secondary  than  under  any  of  the  other 
degrees  of  education. 

The  Gymnasium  prepares  for  the  university,  which  is  a  profes- 
sional school.  To  be  surej  the  first  year  in  the  university  is  devoted 
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to  an  introductory  study  of  psychology  and  the  history  of  philosophy, 
but  thereafter  the  student  pursues  studies  under  the  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  or  science,  with  a  view  to  his 
vocational  equipment. 

Administration — The  mimstry. — ^As  education  in  Denmark  is  or- 
ganized into  a  State  system,  it  is  also  administered  as  such.  Mat- 
ters of  fundamental  importance  constitute  subjects  for  legislation 
by  Parliament.  Matters  of  lesser  range,  though  still  weighty,  may 
be  covered  by  royal  resolution.  The  King  also  participates  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  notably  by  appointing 
head  teachers  and  principals  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ministry. 
The  immediate  administration  of  educational  affairs,  however,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruc- 
tion. Denmark  has  a  form  of  State  church  (Folkekirke) — the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran — ^the  administration  of  which  is  combined  with  that 
of  education  imder  one  head,  as  the  title  of  the  ministry  indicates. 
The  minister  is  appointed  by  the  King  and  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
together  with  the  eight  other  ministers. 

Educationally,  it  is  the  function  of  the  ministry  to  issue  adminis- 
trative directions  of  a  general  nature  pertaining  to  education,  such 
as  announcements,  circulars,  regulations,  and  instructions,  provided, 
however,  that  the  matter  in  question  is  not  a  subject  for  royal  reso- 
lution.* The  ministry  also  acts  as  a  court  of  last  resort  in  all  the 
more  important  matters  pertaining  to  education,  and,  in  general, 
exercises  supervision  over  the  organization  and  state  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  public  schools  in  the  country,  both  elementary  and 
advanced. 

Division  of  work. — ^The  educational  work  of  the  ministry  is  divided 
between  two  departments,  each  with  its  department  chief  and  assist- 
ants. Under  the  first  of  these  departments  classify  matters  pertain- 
ing to  elementary  education,  normal  schools.  State  teachers'  college, 
people's  high  schools,  schools  of  domestic  science,  school  libraries, 
stipends  for  foreign  study,  Danish  school  museum,  orphan  homes, 
and  schools  for  defectives.  The  other  department  has  to  do  chiefly 
with  secondary  and  higher  schools,  the  university,  polytechnical  in- 
stitute, schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry,  the  Royal  Archives,  Royal 
Library,  Royal  Theater,  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  scientific  and 
fine  arts  collections,  grants  to  science  and  arts,  and  stipends  to  stu- 
dents at  the  university  and  abroad.* 

Advisers  and  inspectors. — ^In  the  administration  of  educational 
affairs  the  ministry  is  further  assisted  by  several  permanent  advisers 

1  For  tbe  material  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  the  author  has  drawn  freely  npon 
the  work  by  Henrik  Lehmann,  Haandbog  i  Lovgiynlngen  om  den  Danske  Folkeskole.  It 
is  an  excellent  compilation  of  legal  and  administrative  measures  relating  to  elementary 
education  in  Denmark  and  has  proved  a  source  book  of  the  highest  value. 

<  Hof-og  Stats  Kalender»  1912. 
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and  inspectors.  There  is  a  counselor  in. matters  pertaining  to  ele- 
mentary education,  whose  function  it  is  to  pass  judgment  on  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  the  ministry,  submit  plans  for  improve- 
ments in  the  school  system,  and  judge  of  the  serviceableness  of  school 
materials.  Further,  the  coimselor  assists  the  ministry  in  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  normal  schools.  Another  counselor  gives  advice  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  libraries. 

There  are  four  inspectors  of  special  subjects,  who  report  to  the 
ministry  concerning  the  work  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  sub- 
jects and  express  opinions  on  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
ministry.  Of  these,  three  are  inspectors,  respectively,  of  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  sloyd  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools.  A 
fourth  inspects  drawing  in  State  and  private  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools.  There  are,  furthermore,  an  inspector  of  complete 
secondary  schools,  one  for  middle  and  Real  schools,  and  one  for 
people's  high  schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  schools  of  domestic 
science. 

The  accompanying  table  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Denmark,  together  with  the  educa- 
tional boards. 
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Civil  and  ecdesiastical  divisions. — The  smallest  civil  unit  is  the 
commuiie.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds:  (1)  Copenhagen  (popu- 
lation, 426,000)  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  enjoying  self-government  in  a 
high  degree.  (2)  Provincial  cities  {Kohateder)  are  those  centers  of 
population,  usually  the  larger,  which  enjoy  a  city  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  12  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  ;  25  with  be- 
tween 4,000  and  10,000;  and  37  below  1,000.  (3)  Rural  communes; 
in  these  there  are  many  villages  which  are  of  considerable  size,  but 
are  not  incorporated  as  distinct  governmental  units. 

The  rural  communes  are  combined  to  form  the  next  larger  civil 
units  (Herreder)  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  town- 
ships. These  together  with  the  cities  again  form  the  amter  or  coun- 
ties, the  largest  civil  subdivisions  of  the  county. 

Largely  parallel  with  these  divisions  are  the  ecclesiastical  units. 
In  large  city  communes  there  may  be  several  parishes.  In  the  rural 
districts,  however,  the  parish  usually  coincides  territorially  with  the 
commune  as  does  the  next  larger  ecclesiastical  unit,  the  deanery, 
with  the  township.  There  the  parallelism  stops;  the  next  and  largest 
ecclesiastical  subdivision,  the  bishopric,  comprises  several  counties 
and  corresponds  to  no  civil  imit. 

Each  subdivision  has  its  administrative  head,  and  some  of  the 
civil  units  have  governing  boards,  as  the  table  indicates.  The  table 
also  shows  the  position  of  educational  boards,  whose  composition  and 
functions  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  Several  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical officers  and  civil  boards  act  also  in  an  educational  capacity, 
supplementing  the  work  of  educational  authorities  proper,  wherefore 
a  consideration  of  their  functions  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  educa- 
tion must  be  included  in  the  presentation. 

Bishops. — In  addition  to  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  it  is  the 
duty  of  bishops  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  all  the  elementary 
schools  within  their  respective  bishoprics,  inspect  them  by  personal 
visits,  and  receive  reports  from  the  school  boards  and  school  com- 
missions. As  a  part  of  their  inspections,  which  occur  about  every 
other  year,  the  bishops  examine  the  pupils  to  determine  how  they 
have  been  instructed,  endeavor  in  general  to  learn  how  the  teachers 
do  their  work,  and  give  needed  guidance  as  well  as  censure  neglect 
of  duty.  They  report  to  the  ministry.  The  bishop  has,  furthermore, 
the  right  to  appoint  teachers  to  certain  positions  formerly  held  by 
parish  clerks  and  issue  to  all  teachers  in  public  schools  kollats^  which 
is  a  docimient  certifying  that  the  teacher  has  been  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  office  and  recommending  him  to  the  good  will  of  the  resi- 
dents of  his  school  district.  Finally,  by  royal  resolution  of  1903, 
the  inspection  of  teachers'  training  in  the  State  normal  schools  is 
made  a  duty  of  the  respective  bishops  in  whose  territory  the  schools 
are  located. 
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Cau/nty  school  hoards. — ^The  county  school  board  is  a  composite 
board  for  each  county,  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  several  district 
school  boards  within  the  coimty.  Its  chief  function  is,  in  conjimction 
with  the  county  school  coimcil,  to  administer  the  coimty  school  fund. 
It  meets  at  least  once  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
school  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

County  school  coimcil. — ^We  have  referred  previously  to  the  county 
school  coimcil.  This  board  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  county 
civil  council  and,  in  addition,  of  certain  members  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial cities  within  the  county.  The  number  of  elective  members 
must  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  number  of  members  in  the  county 
civil  council  as  the  population  of  the  city  bears  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  county.  The  participation  of  this  body  in  fixing  the 
school  budget  has  been  mentioned.  It  furthermore  administers  the 
capital  of  the  school  fund,  and  no  money  may  be  expended  from  this 
without  the  sanction  of  the  council. 

Eequests  from  school  districts  for  building  loans  are  submitted 
to  the  ministry  through  the  county  school  council,  and  in  the  event 
of  requiring  a  community  to  make  alterations  in  its  school  build- 
ings action  is  not  taken  by  the  ministry  without  an  opinion  from 
this  council.  It  keeps  a  Ust  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county, 
with  their  periods  of  service,  fixes  widows'  pensions,  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  ministry  may  appropriate  financial  aid  to  certain 
teachers  and  widows  who  are  not  entitled  to  pension. 

District  school  hoard. — ^As  appears  from  the  table,  there  is  a 
school  board  for  each  of  the  73  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country, 
deaneries,  composed  of  (1)  the  county  chairman,  who  is  thus  a  member 
of  the  several  boards  within  his  county;  (2)  the  dean;  and  (3)  a 
third  member  elected  by  the  county  school  council,  within  or  outside 
of  their  own  number,  usually  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
district  boards  serve  as  a  medium  between  the  ministry  and  the  local 
authorities.  Communications  from  the  ministry  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  from  the  latter  to  the  ministry,  pass  through  the  dis- 
trict school  board,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  add  such  comments  as 
may  be  desired.  The  boards  are  usually  the  final  authority  in  ap- 
proving school  programs.  They  approve  plans  and  specifications 
for  erection  or  remodeling  of  school  buildings  coming  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  such  approval  is  necessary.  They  normally 
elect  permanent  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  election  of 
temporary  teachers  must  have  their  approval.  They  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  schools  within  their  respective  districts  and  are 
invested  with  authority  over  the  schools  and  teachers.  The  dean, 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  personally  inspects  the  schools  and  reports 
thereon  to  the  ministry.   It  is  his  duty  to  observe  that  laws  and 
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regulations  are  enforced,  such  as  the  employment  of  an  additional 
teacher  when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  the  legal  limit,  and  the 
imposing  and  collection  of  fines  for  illegal  absences.  The  boards 
report  to  the  ministry. 

Local  civil  councU. — ^The  local  civil  council,  both  in  the  provincial 
cities  and  in  rural  communities,  administers  t^ie  finances  of  the  local 
schools,  and  no  economic  question,  such  as  that  of  salaries,  can  be 
decided  without  the  action  of  the  council  It  has  charge  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  enforces  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  imposes  and  collects  fines  for  their  violation,  sanc- 
tions the  continuance  of  a  child  in  school  beyond  the  compulsory 
age,  and  decides,  with  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  school  mate- 
rials, whether  or  not  a  child's  parents  shall  be  deemed  poor.  The 
local  council  furthermore  nominates  teachers,  with  the  advice  of  the 
school  commission,  and  fills  temporary  vacancies.  It  participates 
in  mapping  out  school  programs  and  courses  of  study  and  approves 
choice  of  textbooks. 

In  cities  the  councils  usually  delegate  various  duties  to  standing 
and  special  committees,  while  in  rural  communities  the  councils  may 
delegate  particular  duties  to  individual  members,  but  may  give  no 
general  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  coimcil. 

School  commission. — ^The  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  and 
the  work  of  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  a  local  school  commission, 
whose  composition  appears  from  the  table.  If  the  conunission  has 
four  elective  members,  two  of  these  shall  be  fathers  or  widows  with 
children  of  school  age.  No  other  women  are  eligible  to  membership. 
In  rural  districts  the  pastor  is  chairman,  and  the  commission  meets 
at  his  call  or  that  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  In  cities  the  chair- 
man is  elected,  and  the  commission  meets  at  his  call  or  that  of  a 
pastor.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  much  the  same  in  rural 
and  city  districts.  Its  members  may  visit  the  schools  personally. 
In  the  rural  districts,  universally,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  smaller 
cities,  the  inspection  is  performed  by  the  clerical  member  of  the 
commission.  During  visits  in  the  schools  the  inspector,  by  listening 
to  the  instruction,  talking  with  children  and  otherwise,  is  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  professional  work  of  the  teachers  and  condition 
of  the  schools  generally,  to  observe  that  laws  and  regulations  are 
enforced,  and  the  program  of  studies  carried  out.  The  chairman  of 
the  commission  has  the  right  to  require  the  pupils  examined  in  his 
presence  in  any  subject  desired,  and  he  may  himself  put  questions  to 
individual  pupils.  If  the  commission  finds  anything  to  criticize,  this 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher  concerned  and  possibly 
communicated  to  the  local  civil  council  or  district  board.  Thp  com- 
mission is  the  authority  nearest  to  the  teacher,  possesses  the  right 
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of  discipline,  and  issues  testimonials  regarding  the  work  of  teachers. 
The  supervision  extends  also  to  private  schools.  In  these  as  well 
as  in  public  schools  the  commi^on  holds  and  chooses  censors  for  the 
required  school  examinations.  * 

The  commission  initiates  improvements  in  the  schools  by  making 
recommendations  to  the  local  civil  coimcil  or  the  district  school 
board  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  local  council  as  to  choice  of 
textbooks  and  supply  of  school  materials.  It  furthermore  partici- 
pates in  arranging  school  programs  and  courses  of  study,  and  its 
members  have  a  seat,  though  without  a  vote,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
local  civil  council,  in  which  teachers  are  nominated  or  temporary 
vacancies  filled.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  also  to  observe  that 
the  attendance  laws  are  enforced,  that  pupils  are  vaccinated,  and 
regulate  with  medical  assistance  the  attendance  of  children  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases.  Annually,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  the  commission  submits  its  report  on  the 
condition  of  its  schools  to  the  district  school  board. 

Participation  of  teacJiers  in  admdnistration. — In  cities  the  teachers 
in  each  school  constitute  a  teachers'  council,  of  which  the  head 
teacher  or  principal  is  chairman.  In  case  of  several  schools  a  joint 
council  is  formed,  presided  over  by  the  superintendent.  The  council 
meets  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  otherwise  as  often  as  its  chairman  or 
the  school  commission  finds  it  necessary.  In  rural  districts  there  is  no 
corresponding  council,  but  the  permanent  teachers,  individually  or 
collectively,  may  give  their  opinion  on  certain  questions.  To  the 
teachers'  council  are  submitted  all  questions  relating  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  particular  school,  daily  life  of  the  school,  vacations, 
course  of  study,  time  table,  procuring  of  new  materials,  promotions, 
departmental  or  class  teacher  systems,  expansion  of  a  school  by  addi- 
tion of  middle  or  Real  school,  erection  of  new  buildings,  alteration 
of  districts,  new  teaching  positions,  granting  of  free  places,  rewards, 
additions  to  libraries,  and  some  other  minor  matters. 

The  purely  administrative  routine  in  each  school  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  or  of  the  head  teacher  or  principal.  The  principal 
supervises  all  the  activities  of  his  school.  In  his  relation  to  the 
teachers'  work  he  observes  that  the  instruction  begins  and  ends  at 
the  proper  time,  that  the  teachers  carry  out  the  course  of  study 
prescribed,  for  which  purpose  he  may  visit  classes.  He  is  n  )t 
considered  an  authority  over  the  teachers.  This  rests  with  the  com- 
mission, but  in  most  cities  the  commission  has  delegated  to  princi- 
pals certain  powers  with  regard  to  the  teachers,  which  give  them  a 
position  of  very  considerable  authority.  The  principal  also  super- 
vises the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  arranges  with  teachers  to  supervise 
playgroimds  during  recesses;  he  oversees  the  caretaking  of  buildings, 
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grounds,  and  equipment;  enrolls,  assigns  to  classes,  and  discharges 
pupils;  keeps  the  records  for  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  prepares  the 
required  reports.  He  procures  substitutes  in  case  of  teachers'  tem- 
porary absence,  submits  to  the  commission  recommendations  as  to 
examinations,  transfers,  school  programs,  vacations,  and,  if  required, 
submits  estimates  for  the  school  budget.  He  may  also  be  delegated 
by  the  ministry  to  inspect  the  private  schools  in  ids  city. 

In  the  larger  cities  with  several  schools  there  are  appointed  school 
superintendents,  whose  duties  are  specified  and  approved  by  the 
ministry.  To  such  officer  the  commission  delegates  a  very  large  part 
of  its  fimctions,  notably  as  to  leadership  of  the  school  system  and 
supervision  of  teachers,  and  his  position  is  thus  much  like  that  of  an 
American  city  superintendent. 

Administration  of  schools  in  Copenhagen. — ^Educationally  as  well 
as  politically  the  capital  city  enjoys  self-government  in  a  much  larger 
degree  than  other  cities.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  42  citizen 
representatives  elected  by  the  people,  a  president  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  four  city  department  heads  elected  by  the  board  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  president  and  the  department  heads  constitute  the 
magistracy.  The  highest  educational  authority  is  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, of  three  members — ^the  president  of  the  city  government,  that 
division  head  under  which  schools  classify,  and  a  resident  dean  or 
pastor  appointed  by  the  ministry. 

The  leadership  of  the  school  system  is  assigned  to  a  superintendent, 
who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  has  a  seat  in  that  body, 
though  without  a  vote.  He  is  nominated  by  the  magistracy,  elected 
by  the  board  of  representatives,  and  his  election  is  approved  by 
the  King.  The  superintendent  is  assisted  by  two  vice  superin- 
tendents, one  of  whom  inspects  communal  secondary  and  all  private 
schools,  which  have  not  the  right  to  hold  secondary  examinations. 
Private  schools,  both  in  and  out  of  Copenhagen,  which  have  this 
privilege  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  ministry.  The 
other  vice  superintendent  inspects  the  public  elementary  schools. 
There  are  furthermore  special  inspectors  of  gymnastics,  drawing, 
music,  needlework,  and  school  kitchens.  The  principal  of  each  school 
is  its  executive  head,  and  he  is  also  the  professional  leader  and 
supervisor  of  his  teachers.  Complaints  are  heard,  however,  that 
clerical  duties  are  too  numerous  to  permit  of  sufficient  attention  to  the 
latter  function.  Efforts  are  made  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  the 
appointment  of  a  man  and  woman  to  serve  as  vice  principals.  These 
are  found  in  nearly  all  schools,  and  assist  the  principal  with  routine 
and  clerical  duties,  as  well  as  officiate  in  his  absence. 

Proposed  modifications. — ^Thus  in  brief  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Danish  school  system  at  present  is  administered.   A  bill  providing 
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for  a  considerable  readjustment  of  the  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  elementary  education  has  been  up  for  consideration  in  Par- 
liament. One  feature  of  the  bill  looks  to  a  reduction  of  ecclesiastical 
control  and  inspection  and  the  substitution  of  professional  super- 
vision. Late  reports  indicate  that  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  enacted 
into  law,  although  sentiment  favoring  a  change  obtains  generally 
among  educational  leaders. 


Definition. — ^In  the  legal  and  narrow  sense  the  elementary  schools 
of  Denmark  (Folkeskole)  include  the  public  communal  schools  in 
which  children  of  school  age  receive  such  specified  instruction 
as  the  laws  make  obligatory  for  every  child.  The  term  "  elementary 
education,"  as  used  in  this  study,  has  previously  been  defined  as  em- 
bracing the  instruction  given  in  the  first  five  years  of  school  life  to 
all  children  and  the  further  cultural  instruction  given  those  who 
after  five  years  of  schooling  do  not  enter  a  secondary  school.  In  this 
broad  sense  the  term  will  include  both  public  and  private  schools; 
but  ordinarily  it  will  have  reference  to  the  elementary  education 
given  in  the  public  schools. 

Compulsory  education. — From  7  to  14  years  of  age  every  child  in 
Denmark  must  receive  instruction  in  public  or  private  schools  or  in 
the  home.  If  a  child  is  defective,  so  as  not  to  profit  by  the  ordinary 
form  of  instruction,  his  training  is  legally  provided  for  in  suitable 
institutions.  That  the  compulsory-education  laws  are  efficiently  en- 
forced is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  every  1,000  children  of  school 
age  in  1909  the  number  not  receiving  instruction  was  a  fraction  less 
than  4.^  In  Copenhagen  alone  the  number  was  a  fraction  more  than 
4.*  And  the  absence  of  these  4  may  be  accounted  for  by  various 
causes,  such  as  not  yet  enrolled,  continued  illness,  or  mental  defects. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a  little  more  particularly  the  means 
employed  to  produce  this  result.  Responsibility  for  keeping  children 
in  school  is  placed  primarily  upon  parents  and  guardians,  who,  as 
will  appear,  may  be  called  to  account  for  neglects.  The  school  cen- 
sus, which  gives  so  much  trouble  in  American  cities,  with  their 
shifting  population,  is  kept  rigorously  up  to  date.  In  the  cities  re- 
sponsibility for  it  rests  upon  the  city  council,  it  being  obtained  and 
checked  up  in  connection  with  a  general  population  census  or  by 
special  enumerators.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  or  the  head  teacher  to  keep  the  census  up  to  date,  and  the 
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school  commission  is  instructed  to  see  that  tUs  is  done  and  that  no 
name  is  legally  stricken  from  the  lists. 

But  the  State  goes  further  and  places  upon  parents  and  guardians 
the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  local  civil  council  the  removal  of  a 
child  from  one  district  and  its  arrival  in  another.  Failure  to  do  this 
incurs  a  penalty  of  from  66  ore  ^  to  4  kroner  ^  a  week.  Furthermore, 
the  name  of  a  removed  child  must  not  be  stricken  from  the  census  in 
the  district  where  he  has  attended  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  at 
hand  to  show  that  the  child  is  in  attendance  elsewhere  and  his  name 
entered  on  the  census  there.  Failure  to  make  such  a  report  within  a 
reasonable  time  incurs  a  penalty  in  the  district  f  rom^  which  the  child 
has  been  removed,  even  if  meantime  he  has  actually  been  in  attend- 
ance elsewhere. 

It  is  obligatory  upon  every  child  enrolled  in  public  schools  to  at- 
tend every  day  that  school  is  in  session.  The  laws  fix  the  minimum 
amoimt  of  schooling  a  year  for  each  pupil  at  41  weeks  of  18  hours  in 
the  rural  districts  and  21  hours  in  the  cities.  Ordinarily  the  only 
valid  excuses  are  illness  of  children,  contagious  disease  in  family,  bad 
weather,  impassable  roads,  and  attendance  upon  confirmation  classes. 
Absence  without  valid  excuse  incurs  automatically  a  penalty  of  12 
are  for  each  day  within  a  month.  If  illegal  absence  occurs  in  more 
than  one  month  within  a  half  year,  the  fine  is  automatically  doubled 
for  each  succeeding  month,  but  not  to  exceed  1  krone  per  day.  Not 
later  than  the  5th  of  every  other  month  the  teachers  must  submit  to 
the  local  coimcil  lists  of  absences,  both  excused  and  unexcused,  occur- 
ring in  the  two  previous  months,  with  alleged  reasons  for  absence. 
By  the  15th  of  the  month  the  lists  must  be  considered  in  a  meeting  of 
the  local  council  and  penalties  imposed  as  per  legal  requirements. 

The  council  has  the  right  to  refrain  from  imposing  penalties  in 
certain  cases  where  humanitarian  or  like  interests  dictate  it.  Fines 
are  then  collected,  if  necessary,  by  compulsory  measures.  Failing 
collection,  a  term  in  prison  may  be  imposed,  the  length  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  amoimt  of  the  fine.  A  copy  of  the  lists,  with  infor- 
mation as  to  penalties  imposed,  must  then  be  sent  to  the  district 
school  board,  in  order  that  this  body  may  know  how  the  laws  are 
being  enforced  in  each  locality,  and  possibly  modify  the  actions  of 
the  local  council. 

School  districts. — In  rural  sections  the  school  district  may  comprise 
a  whole  commune,  a  part  of  one,  two,  or  more.  In  1901  there  were 
3,224  rural  districts.*  Their  size  is  determined  by  two  considera- 
tions— the  number  of  children  within  its  limits,  and  the  distance 
from  the  schoolhouse.  The  average  size  of  rural  districts  is  12 
square  kilometers,  and  the  average  distance  from  center  to  outside 
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is  2  kilometers.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the  communes  to  keep  the 
roads  passable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Cities  constitute  single  dis- 
tricts, there  being  75  of  these  in  the  whole  country. 

Grownds  and  buUdings. — Danish  school  sites  are  generally  high 
and  open,  with  ample  supply  of  light  aAd  air.  In  rural  districts  and 
villages  school  grounds  are  generous,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  schools 
have  their  own  or  rented  gymnasia.^  Practically  every  city  school 
has  its  own  gymnasium,  while  a  none  too  large  paved  court  yard, 
around  which  the  buildings  are  grouped,  constitutes  the  open-air 
playgrounds. 

A  regulation  one-room  school  must  have  at  least  5,000  cubic  fe^t 
of  air  space,  the  minimum  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  being  10  feet. 
City  schools  generally  surpass  the  minimum  jequirements. 

Jacketed  stoves  are  the  ordinary  means  of  heating,  though  centnd 
heating  is  being  introduced,  especially  in  new  buildings  in  cities, 
together  with  central  ventilation  systems.  Facilities  for  ventilati^ 
are  inadequate  in  many  buildings,  but  school  people  are  awftke  to 
the  situation  and  improvements  are  on  the  program. 

Danish  school  people,  generally  speaking,  do  not  seem  to  have 
awakened  to  a  feeling  of  any  need  for  extended  blackboard  space. 
A  beginning  toward  larger  facilities,  especially  for  thp  lower  grades, 
is  being  made,  however,  in  some  new  buildings  and  model  schools. 
Desks  and  seats,  usually  for  two  pupils,  are  built  together  on  a  mov- 
able frame  which,  by  means  of  a  platform,  raises  the  feet  about  4  or 
5  inches  above  the  floor.  Whether  intended  or  not,  this  would  seem 
to  afford  excellent  protection  for  the  feet  against  the  cold  air  along 
the  floor. 

In  some  schools  slippers  are  furnished  free  for  the  use  of  thoae 
children  who  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  their  use  is  then  compulsory 
upon  those  children  who  do  not  furnish  their  own.  The  provisicm 
is  a  very  wise  one,  protecting  as  it  does  the  health  of  children^  clean- 
liness of  schoolrooms,  and  perhaps  not  least  the  teachers'  nerves.  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  slippers  or  the  wooden  shoes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
ranged  in  rows  on  little  shelves  in  cloak  rooms  or  hallways. 

A  striking  and  pleasing  feature  of  nearly  all  Danish  schoolrooms 
is  the  abundance  of  excellent  prints  which  adorn  the  walls.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  repre- 
sented, especially  in  the  upper  grades  and  in  secondary  schools. 

Responsibility  for  keeping  the  school  buildings  and  equipment 
clean  rests  upon  the  local  civil  council.  The  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  hygiene  of  school  buildings  are  detailed  and  excellent. 

Kinds  of  schools. — ^Within  each  rural  district  there  is  either  one 
school  with  pupils  of  all  ages  or  a  head  school  for  the  older  children, 

^Knudseii,  Qymnastikens  TUstand,  1910,  p.  25. 
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ages  11  to  14,  and  one  or  more  preparatory  schools  for  the  younger 
children  from  6  to  10  years  of  age.  Preparatory  schools  are  found 
only  in  some  rural  districts  and  are  taught  by  teachers  of  only  one 
year's  professional  training. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  type  of  schools,  there  are  found  in  some 
poorer  and  thinly  populated  areas  "  infant "  schools  for  children  6 
to  9,  taught  by  teachers  of  inferior  training;  "  winter  "  schools,  where 
instruction  is  given  only  during  the  winter  months,  and  ''ambula- 
tory "  schools. 

Schools  in  rural  sections  and  smaller  cities  are  generally  coeduca- 
tional. In  Copenhagen  boys  and  girls  attend  in  the  same  buildings, 
but  have  separate  classrooms  and  playgrounds.  As  a  usual  thing, 
boys  are  taught  by  men  and  girls  by  women.  The  younger  boys, 
however,  are  frequently  taught  by  women. 

Free  and  pay  schools. — ^In  Copenhagen  and  some  other  cities  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  are  of  two  kinds — ^free  schools  and  pay 
schools.  The  object  in  maintaining  pay  schools  is  evidently  not  to 
produce  revenue,  for  the  tuition  is  very  low,  being  1  krone  a  month 
per  pupil.  The  reason  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
courage the  many  inefficient  but  costly  private  schools  which  formerly 
flourished  by  reason  of  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  certain  classes 
toward  the  heterogeneous  public  free  school.  The  establishment  of 
public  schools  where  tuition  is  charged  satisfied  many  of  these  upper 
classes  of  the  masses.  The  public  pay  school  has  therefore  come  into 
favor  to  the  destruction  of  many  private  schools. 

The  tuition,  even  though  small,  is  sufficient  to  keep,  out  the  very 
poor,  and  thus  there  results  a  school  with  a  better  clientele  to  which 
parents,  even  of  the  better  classes,  do  not  hesitate  to  send  their  chil- 
dren. Pedagogically,  too,  it  has  seemed  advantageous  to  have  the 
children  grouped  in  schools  according  to  the  station  of  the  parents. 
The  s(;hool  people  seem  satisfied  that  there  exists  a  positive  correla- 
tion between  limited  means  and  intellectual  incapacity.  Be  the  theor- 
etical truth  what  it  may,  there  is  perhaps  considerable  evidence  to 
support  the  view  stated.  Children  in  Copenhagen  are  on  a  half -day 
schedule,  and  the  poor  children  very  generally  spend  the  part  of  the 
day  that  they  are  not  in  school  in  work  to  help  support  their  house- 
holds. Consequently  they  come  to  school  in  a  fagged-out  condition, 
especially  for  the  afternoon  session,  and  are  physically  incapable  of 
the  best  school  efforts.  This  situation  is  not  so  true  of  children  in  the 
better  homes,  wherefore  teachers  feel  that  better  work  is  possible  in 
their  case,  and  consequently  a  division  along  the  lines  of  means  pro- 
duces groups  of  children  more  homogeneous  in  point  of  available 
capacity. 

The  city  is  laid  out  into  districts  in  such  a  way  that  both  a  free 
school  and  a  pay  school  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  all  homes, 
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though  ordinarily  efforts  have  been  made  to  avoid  overlapping.  It 
is  not  so  true  of  Copenhagen,  however,  as  of  some  larger  American 
cities  that  the  poorer  classes  are  grouped  in  districts.  Sich  and  poor 
live  frequently  in  the  same  neighborhood.  This  constitutes  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  sorting  the  children.  The  small  tuition  serves  in 
Copenhagen  as  a  selective  instrument  to  accomplish  somewhat  the 
same  result  as  that  brought  about  by  geographical  distribution  in 
some  American  cities. 

Organization. — ^The  number  of  teachers  in  a  school  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  pupils.  In  rural  districts  the  average  em*ollment 
must  not  exceed  37  in  two  successive  years  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed. But  as  there  are  normally  two  classes  meeting  on  alternate 
days  or  half  days,  the  actual  maximum  number  of  children  to  a 
teacher  is  twice  the  above — 74  for  one  and  148  for  two  teachers.  In 
cities  the  maximum  per  teacher  is  35  pupils.  Whenever  the  enroll- 
ment surpasses  the  legal  limit  facilities  must  be  provided  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  teacher  or  a  new  school  or  by  the  transfer  of  pupils 
to  another  school. 

As  to  internal  organization,  a  one-teacher  school  is  usually  divided 
into  two  classes  for  ages  6  to  10  and  11  to  14,  respectively.  In  a  two- 
teacher  school  the  classes  number  four — ages  7  to  8,  9  to  10, 11  to  12, 
and  13  to  14.  A  complete  classification  gives  seven  classes.  In  some 
districts,  however,  there  is  an  eighth,  and  in  a  few  schools  even  a 
ninth  class.^  There  are  no  kindergartens  in  the  public  school  system. 
A  few  are  found  in  the  cities  operated  by  private  persons,  but  they 
are  not  at  all  general. 

Half 'time  schedule. — ^Each  class  is  to  have  separate  instruction. 
This  means  that  in  a  one-teacher  school  with  two  classes  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  alternately.  Thus  each  class  is,  so  to  speak,  on 
half  time.  Instruction  is  provided  for  each  class  either  every  other 
day  or  in  half-day  sessions. 

Even  in  Copenhagen,  as  noted  above,  the  children  are  on  a  half- 
day  schedule.  One  group  attends  in  the  morning  from  8  to  1  o'clock 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  from  1  to  6.  This  is  the  case  through- 
out the  city,  and  is  not  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  but  a  deliberate 
arrangement.  The  system  is  economically  advantageous,  to  be  sure, 
in  that  only  about  half  as  many  plants  are  required  as  for  whole-day 
instruction.  There  may  also  be  some  advantage  in  this — that  many 
children  of  poor  parents  can  use  a  large  part  of  every  day  for  re- 
munerative work.  A  large  number  of  children  are  thus  engaged  out- 
side of  the  home.  The  work  is  mostly  of  an  incidental  nature,  such 
as  delivery  of  milk,  papers,  and  merchandise,  and  various  forms  of 
messenger  service.   While  it  may  be  advantageous  both  for  poor 
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parents  and  the  children  themselves  that  they  add  to  the  family  in- 
come by  honorable  work,  it  is  evident  that  for  children  of  school  age 
much  energy  spent  in  that  direction  must  detract  from  their  work  in 
school.   One  writer  puts  it  thus: 

CWldren  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  are  driven  up  at  half  past  4  or  6  o'clock 
In  the  morning  In  order  to  ride  about  through  all  the  long  forenoon  on  a  shaky 
milk  wagon  and  run  up  and  down  kitchen  stairs  from  basement  to  attic  with 
heavy  baskets  of  bottles  on  their  shoulders.  When  they  are  finally  released 
aboot  noontime,  tired  and  fagged  out,  they  have  more  need  of  a  warm  meal 
and  a  good  long  after-dinner  nap  than  to  be  sent  to  school  for  full  five  hours 
to  be  instructed.* 

School  people  are  aware  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the 
half -day  scheme,  and  occasionally  their  and  other  voices  are  raised 
against  the  system,  but  the  tremendous  expenses  of  building  and 
equipping  a  duplicate  number  of  school  buildings  will  probably  op- 
erate to  continue  the  present  system  for  many  years  to  come,  especially 
since  the  city's  school  population  is  growing  so  fast  as  to  require 
frequently  new  buildings  even  with  the  half -day  program. 

Each  half  day  is  divided  into  five  hours  of  50  minutes  for  in- 
struction and  10  minutes  for  intermission.  During  the  intermission 
all  children  are  marched  to  the  courtyards  and  the  rooms  are  aired 
out.  The  hours  are  all  the  same  length  for  all  the  classes,  higher  and 
lower,  but  the  lowest  has  usually  only  four  hours  a  day.  The  hours 
seem  long  for  young  pupils.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some 
five  minutes  in  addition  to  the  intermission  are  usually  consumed  in 
moving  from  and  to  classrooms.  In  lower  classes,  too,  songs  and 
recreative  exercises  are  sometimes  interspersed  throughout  the  in- 
struction. 

All  in  all,  one  gets  the  impression  that  school  is  a  serious  business, 
and  teachers  are  not  afraid  to  express  the  opinion  that  a  little  "  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh  "  is  a  good  thing  for  the  young  citizen. 

Discipline. — Discipline,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
severe.  In  fact,  in  some  schools  it  is  exceedingly  lax.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  have  the  children  form  and  keep  in  line  when  marching 
to  and  from  the  playgroimds,  but  the  attempt  is  not  always  highly 
successful.  There  is  nothing  of  German  militarism.  In  classrooms 
some  teachers  show  a  wonderful  capacity  by  the  strength  of  their  per- 
sonality for  putting  children  at  ease,  and  yet  retaining  control.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  lean  on  a  desk  and  put  his  arm  around 
a  little  feUow's  neck,  playfully  pull  another's  ear  when  he  does 
not  answer  correctly,  or  poke  another  with  a  pointer.  In  other  rooms 
the  picture  is  less  attractive.  Whispering,  shuffling  of  feet,  and  a 
variety  of  other  diversions  busy  the  imoccupied  and  uninterested 
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children  until  the  teacher  is  aware  of  an  unusual  commotion  and 
stops  proceedings  in  order  to  administer  a  general  rebuke,  the  effect 
of  which  is  frequently  not  long  lasting. 

Teachers  complain  about  the  lack  of  discipline,  and  some  criticize 
severely  the  restrictions  placed  upon  corporal  pimishment,  which 
practically  prohibit  its  use.  The  system  may  not  be  blameless,  but 
one  rather  feels  that  if  discipline  is  weak  it  is  rather  the  fault 
of  the  people  immediately  in  charge,  who  are  in  many  cases  not 
making  full  use  of  their  opportunities.  Unless  the  Danish  nature 
and  traditions  as  to  law  and  order  are  fundamentally  different  froin 
the  American,  there  would  seem  to  be  possible  a  more  consistent  and 
helpful  discipline  without  running  over  into  militarism,  and  the 
means  to  produce  it  would  seem  to  lie  ready  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ing force.  • 

Curriculum. — In  rural  districts  the  required  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum are  Danish,  religion,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, singing,  gymnastics  for  boys,  including  swimming  and  play, 
and  needlework  in  case  a  female  teacher  is  employed.  Optional  sub- 
jects are  the  following:  Nature  study,  hygiene,  sloyd,  gymnastics 
for  girls,  and  school  baths.  The  subjects  are  optional  only  with 
reference  to  being  entered  in  the  course  of  study  by  the  school  com- 
mission. Once  there,  they  are  compulsory  for  the  pupils.  City 
schools  and  many  rural  schools  have  a  somewhat  richer  curriculum 
than  the  above. 

The  following  are  the  time-tables  *  for  the  Copenhagen  schools  in 
1910-11,  the  curriculum  being  identical  for  pay  schools  and  free 
schools: 

Table  2. — Time  table  for  hoySt  Copenhagen  pnhlic  schools,  1910-lL 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


First.  Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth.    Sixth.  Seventh.  Ei^tfa 


Total. 


RelidoD  , 

Danish  , 

Writing  *  , 

Arithmetic  

Observational  Instruction 

and  home  geography  

History  

Geography  

Nature  study  

Natural  science  

German  

Bookkeeping  

Singing  

Drawing  

Gymnastics  

Sibyd  


4(2; 


1 

2 

4(2) 

2) 


19 
08 

17 
86 

5 
14 
10 
8 
6 
0 
2 
6 
14 


Total. 


27 


30 


80 


30 


30 


30 


30 


281 
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Table  3. — Time  table  for  girls,  Copenhagen  public  schools,  1910^1L 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


First  Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth.   Sixth.  Seventh.  Eighth 


Total. 


Religion  

Danish  

Wrtttog  

Arithmetic  

Observational  instruction 

and  home  geography  

History  ..TT......  

Geography  

Nature  study  

Natural  science  

German  

Singing.  ..................... 

Gymnastics  

Needlework  

Domestic  scittice  


19 
58 
13 
82 

5 
14 
10 
8 
5 
6 
7 
16 
84 
4 


Total.. 


27 


30 


30 


30 


30 


80 


30 


231 


Religion. — Religion  is  taught  in  all  classes.*  Through  the  seven 
years  the  instruction  is  based  on  material  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  In  the  first  three  years  the  instruction  is  oral,  supple- 
mented largely  by  the  use  of  pictures,  of  which  many  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  found  in  the  schools.  In  the  following 
years  books  of  Bible  history  are  used,  and  through  conversation  with 
the  children  about  the  biblical  stories  the  chief  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  are  taught.  These  are  further  explained  and  amplified  by 
committing  to  memory  selected  hymns  that  bear  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  as  also  Scripture  passages  from  an  authorized  text- 
book, the  body  of  which  is  not  to  be  committed  to  memory,  but  may 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  instruction.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils 
are  trained  in  looking  up  the  references  to  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  leaving  class  there  is  given  an  elementary  course  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church.  That  the  instruction  in  religion  is  very 
formal  in  many  instances  is  rather  to  be  expected,  but  it  must  also 
be  said  that  to  a  great  many  teachers  the  work  in  religion  is  a  very 
vital  matter.  Voices  are  heard  for  the  removal  of  religion  as  a  sub- 
ject from  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  entertain  strong  convictions  as  to  the  wisdpm  of  its 
retention. 

Normally,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  year  of  school  children  are 
confirmed.  For  half  a  year  previously  they  participate  in  a  con- 
firmation preparatory  class  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  parish. 
Sessions  are  usually  of  two  hours  twice  a  week.  They  are  sometimes 
held  in  the  evening,  but  more  commonly  from  12  to  2  p.  m.,  so  that 
forenoon  and  afternoon  pupils,  respectively,  miss  only  one  hour 
from  school. 

i  The  remarks  here  made  on  the  curriculum  have  reference  particularly  to  the  public 
Bchoola  of  Copenhagen. 
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Danish. — ^Danish  is  easily  the  major  subject  in  the  elementary 
school,  comprising  27  per  cent  of  the  total  hours  of  instruction  for 
boys  and  25  per  cent  for  girls.  The  instruction  includes  reading, 
composition,  and  grammar.  Reading  is  begun  by  learning  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  first  steps  in  spelling  by  the  writing-reading  method. 
The  phonetic  method  may  be  used,  and  is  recommended  where  con- 
ditions make  it  possible  to  use  it.  The  aim  of  the  first  year's  work 
is  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  read  short,  easy  stories  to  the 
amount  usually  found  in  one  of  the  larger  first  readers.  The  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  a  good  pronunciation  and  the  comprehension  of 
the  contents  rather  than  upon  facility  in  reading.  The  writer  will 
not  soon  forget  the  shock  experienced  upon  entering  a  first-year  class 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  little  fellows  were  reading  words 
instead  of  sentences  in  an  unnatural  tone  of  voice  and  with  the  meas- 
ured regularity  of  drum  beats.  His  suprise  was  perhaps  just  as 
great  when  entering  a  second-year  class  to  hear  some  most  excellent 
reading  by  sentence  and  thought  grouping.  It  is  marvelous  that 
such  a  change  can  be  brought  about,  but  the  teachers  seem  to  think 
that  if  the  pupils  once  get  complete  control  of  the  symbols  the  read- 
ing of  the  thought  follows  naturally  as  a  matter  of  course.  Be  the 
explanation  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  some  excel- 
lent reading  in  the  grades  above  the  first.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  work  throughout  is  requiring  the  pupils  to  tell  in  their  own 
words  what  they  have  read.  This  is  almost  invariably  done  from 
the  first  grade  up  and  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  exercises  in  oral 
language.  The  same  process  continues  in  modern-language  instruc- 
tion later,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  much  a  child,  after  years 
of  this  training,  can  reproduce  of  a  story  or  paragraph  after  one 
reading  or  hearing  it  told.  Non  multa^  sed  multum  seems  to  be  the 
general  watchword  in  Danish  instruction,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more 
evidently  observed  than  in  the  reading  instruction.  Every  portion 
read  is  worked  over  and  over  again  by  reproduction,  by  questioning 
as  to  meanings  of  words,  phrases,  and  allusions,  so  that  it  becomes 
the  child's  very  own  and  he  can  reproduce  the  thought  entire-  Only 
one  book  of  some  100  to  150  pages  is  gone  through  in  a  year  in  the 
lower  classes.  This  is  read  and  reread  until  it  seems  that  the  pupils 
know  pretty  much  the  entire  thought  contents  by  heart.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  title  of  a  story  raises  a  score  of  frantic  hands,  indi- 
cating the  eagerness  to  tell  it,  and  they  do  it  in  good  language  with 
realistic  detail. 

The  above  indicates,  too,  the  manner  in  which  material  is  pre- 
pared for  composition.  After  a  story  has  been  thus  made  the  pupils' 
own,  they  reproduce  it  in  writing.  Later  of  course  original  compo- 
sitions are  written,  but  the  subject  matter  for  these,  too,  is  prepared 
by  oral  conversation  before  writing.   In  the  three  upper  classes  one 
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composition  a  week  is  written.  Spelling  is  taught  in  connection 
with  both  the  reading  in  the  lower  classes  and  composition  work. 

Formal  grammar  includes  phonetics,  word  formation,  parts  of 
speech,  inflection,  and  some  syntax.  Below  the  sixth  class  no  text- 
book in  grammar  is  permitted,  and  teachers  are  warned  against 
devoting  too  much  time  to  formal  grammar. 

Training  in  observation. — ^Very  characteristic  is  the  work  called 
observational  instruction  and  home  geography.  The  purpose  of  this 
instruction  is  to  develop  the  observational  and  imaginative  powers 
of  the  children,  stimulate  their  self-activity,  and  encourage  them  to 
give  free  and  natural  e!spression  to  their  thoughts  and  impressions. 
The  work  is  done  as  much  as  possible  in  connection  with  actual 
objects  and  conditions.  If  this  is  not  possible,  models  and  pictures 
are  used,  as  well  as  representations  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  are  also  encouraged  to  express  themselves  through  draw- 
Uig.  The  teachers  strive  to  lead  the  pupils  to  make  their  own  obser- 
vations and  draw  their  conclusions,  building  on  the  basis  of  pupils' 
nearest  interests  and  stock  of  information. 

A  review  lesson,  undertaken  to  give  an  idea  of  the  instruction, 
proceeded  somewhat  as  follows:  Topic — a  trip  to  the  woods  which 
the  teacher  and  pupils  had  previously  made.  A  suitable  song  was 
sung.  The  school  was  located  on  a  sectional  map  and  the  road  to  the 
railway  station  traced,  the  streets  passed  through  being  named.  On 
a  smaller  scale  map  the  railway  journey  was  traced.  The  directions 
were  noted,  and  the  points  of  the  compass  were  discussed,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  its  movements,  and  length  of  days.  Through- 
out the  year  the  position  of  the  sun  had  been  noted  by  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  casing  of  a  certain  window  on  the  21st  of  each  month 
and  the  curve  of  the  sun's  course  platted  on  a  chart.  Having 
reached  the  woods,  the  objects  encountered  were  recalled  and  dis- 
cussed by  means  of  pictures  taken  and  objects  picked  up.  The 
characteristics  and  usefulness  of  the  trees  were  noted.  On  a  map 
of  the  region  visited,  which  had  been  constructed  by  teacher  and 
pupils,  were  pointed  out  the  walks  taken,  a  lake,  island,  peninsula, 
and  hill  with  sand  pit.  On  a  cross-sectional  drawing  of  the  sand  pit 
were  shown  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  and  their  characteristics  were  dis- 
cussed. On  top  of  the  hill  was  a  tree.  Its  supply  of  light  and 
moisture  and  the  service  of  the  roots  were  noted.  The  rain  process 
was  reviewed,  evaporation,  condensation,  fresh  water  from  salt, 
water  sinking  into  the  ground  down  to  the  clay,  origin  of  spring, 
brook,  and  lake.  A  fox's  hole  and  deer  had  been  observed ;  the  food 
and  habits  of  these  animals  were  discussed.  The  hour  closed  with  a 
number  of  songs  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  lesson.  The 
pupils  talked  very  eagerly  and  freely  and  displayed  a  surprising 
grasp  of  the  processes  and  the  life  going  on  about  them. 
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Drawing. — In  the  first  years  of  school  there  is  no  ordered  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  but  the  children  are  encouraged  to  give  graphic 
expression  to  their  observations  and  ideas.  With  the  third  class, 
however,  systematic  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing  is  begun  and 
carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  aim  being  to  enable 
every  child  to  represent  correctly  on  paper  any  ordinary  object  ob- 
served. The  work  begins  by  training  the  eye  by  use  of  the  measuring 
pencil  to  determine  points,  straight  lines,  and  relationships  in  figures 
on  flat  surfaces.  Gradually  more  complicated  figures  and  curved 
lines  are  attempted.  When  these  are  mastered,  objects  are  introduced 
and  drawn  by  faithfully  adhering  to  the  principles  already  estab- 
lished. The  objects  progress  in  difficulty  from  a  regularly  shaped 
block  of  wood  or  a  box  to  a  bird  or  animal,  shading  and  sometimes 
coloring  being  included.  The  instruction  is  seriously  planned,  and 
executed  as  worthy  of  a  distinct  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  children  can  not  draw  correctly  without  systematic 
instruction  any  more  than  they  can  write  a  composition.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  tool  or  mode  of  expression  requires,  therefore,  serious 
and  continued  application.  Once  acquired,  its  practical  usefulness 
in  other  school  subjects  and  in  life  is  apparent. 

The  representation  on  paper  of  an  observed  object  by  the  use  of 
eye  and  hand  being  the  function  of  free-hand  drawing,  this  purpose 
is  aimed  at  from  the  beginning  and  consciously  striven  for.  The 
results  reached  by  elementary  school  pupils  are  indeed  very  remark- 
able and  truly  merit  the  commendation  which  they  have  received 
at  home  and  abroad  wherever  excellence  in  drawing  is  valued. 
Strangely  enough,  girls  are  not  favored  with  instruction  in  this 
subject  in  the  elementary  school.  One  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  inability  to  see  the  practical  importance  of  this  art  in  the  subse- 
quent life  of  the  girl,  while  in  the  later  technical  or  professional 
training  of  the  boy  its  usefulness  is  readily  apparent.  Girls,  how- 
ever, are  given  a  course  in  the  middle  school. 

Other  subjects. — ^In  the  history  instruction,  story  telling  by  the 
teacher  and  reproduction  are  very  common.  In  the  upper  classes  the 
essentials  of  general  history  are  included,  in  addition  to  the  history 
of  Denmark.  The  geography  instruction  is  very  practical.  The  sub- 
jects that  are  of  much  importance  because  of  Denmark's  geographical 
location  are  emphasized.  Maps,  especially  physical,  and  pictui^es 
are  much  used. 

Nature  study,  though  elementary,  is  on  a  scientific  basis  and  is 
aided  by  splendid  botanical  and  zoological  materials.  A  good  collec- 
tion of  mounted  specimens  and  models  is  found  in  every  school,  from 
which  the  material  when  needed  is  taken  to  the  different  classrooms. 
The  study  culminates  in  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  In  physics 
the  instruction  is  built  on  the  general  observation  of  the  pupils  and 
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experiments  in  the  classroom.  The  work  includes  the  elements  of  the 
main  divisions  of  physics  and  is  calculated  to  give  a  somewhat  rea- 
soned comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  child's  environment. 
A  supply  of  physical  apparatus  is  at  hand  for  this  work. 

The  study  of  German  aims  at  a  reading  and  speaking  knowledge 
by  a  direct  method,  with  emphasis  on  only  the  most  essential  points 
of  grammar.  Sight  reading  and  conversation  occupy  considerable 
time  in  the  second  year's  work. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  is  not  particularly  characteristic.  Mental 
computation  is  emphasized  a  great  deal,  and  the  material  used 
throughout  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  the  people.  The  course  in  bookkeeping  aims  to  give  the  knowledge 
required  for  keeping  a  tradesman's  books,  cashbook,  journal,  and 
ledger. 

In  writing,  the  semislant  system  is  used,  and  the  art  is  taught 
exceedingly  well.  Singing  includes  considerable  of  musical  theory, 
and  singing  from  notes  is  the  rule  throughout.  The  teacher  in- 
structs and  leads  the  singing  by  the  use  of  a  violin,  which  all  normal 
school  students  must  learn  to  play.  Some  experiments  are  being 
made  with  rhythmic  gymnastics. 

In  place  of  drawing  in  the  elementary  school,  girls  enjoy  a  thor- 
ough training  in  needlework,  which  extends  through  the  course. 
Domestic  science  is  being  rapidly  introduced.  Excellently  equipped 
school  kitchens  are  being  installed. 

The  same  is  true  of  sloyd  for  boys,  which  is  quite  universal,  the 
lack  of  suitable  room  and  facilities  having  hindered  its  introduc- 
tion in  some  schools.  The  work  is  regarded  as  having  pedagogic 
as  well  as  practical  significance,  especially  in  the  opportunity  given 
for  self-activity  and  creative  expression. 

The  attention  given  to  gymnastics  is  quite  remarkable  throughout 
all  Denmark,  and  in  Copenhagen  every  school  is  equipped  with  a 
roomy  and  well-furnished  gymnasium.  For  all  boys  and  all  but 
the  two  lower  classes  of  girls  gymnastics  are  required  unless  they 
are  exempted  by  medical  orders.  A  somewhat  modified  form  of 
the  Swedish  Ljmg  system  is  used.  Throughout,  free  directed  play 
is  combined  with  the  formal  gymnastics,  in  the  gymnasium  in  the 
winter  months  and  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  association  foot  ball 
being  the  chief  outdoor  game  for  the  larger  boys  and  "  long  ball " 
for  the  girls  and  smaller  boys.  Compulsory  bathing,  the  girls  one 
week  and  boys  the  next,  is  required  in  more  than  half  the  otnn- 
munal  schools.  Instruction  in  swinmiing  is  given  from  June  to 
August. 

Specialists  displaced. — Some  of  the  above  subjects,  as  drawing 
and  gymnastics,  have  been  taught  hitherto  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  specialists,  artists,  and  Army  officers,  who  have  not  had  a  normal- 
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school  training.  Hereafter  no  teacher  can  be  appointed  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  Denmark  who  has  not  passed  through  a  nor- 
mal school  or  holds  a  degree  from  the  university.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  chiefly  that  professionals  in  art  and  the  like  lack  the 
necessary  pedagogic  training..  Furthermore,  the  criticism  is  offered 
that  the  work,  of  these  specialists  is  not  well  balanced  with  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  that  it  does  not  support  the  work  in 
the  other  subjects,  and  in  general  fails  to  correlate.  The  idea  is 
not  to  dispense  with  departmental  work  in  these  subjects,  but  to 
have  the  departmental  work  done  by  teachers  whose  training  has 
given  them  a  balanced  view  of  the  curriculum.  The  prophecy  is 
made,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  work  in  the  special  subjects 
will  suffer,  but  this  loss  it  is  thought  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  correlation  that  will  result.  Needless  to  say,  a 
keen  fight  over  the  question  has  been  going  on  in  which  the  more 
or  less  creditable  war  cry  "  The  elementary  schools  for  the  normal 
graduates"  has  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  reform. 
Along  with  the  change  goes  a  demand  for  better  training  in  the 
noimal  schools  in  the  special  subjects.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  drawing,  whose  advocates  are  making  a  hard  fight  to  retain 
for  drawing  the  place  and  excellence  it  has  attained  in  the  schools. 

Aids  to  instruction. — ^Materials  that  are  used  only  in  the  school- 
room are  furnished  by  the  commune.  Books  and  materials  used 
only  or  partly  in  the  home  must  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  except 
in  case  of  poverty,  when  these  also  are  furnished  by  the  community. 
These  include  textboolcs  in  the  various  subjects,  pens,  pencils,  and  the 
like. 

Many  communities  equip  their  schools  very  sparingly.  But  others, 
again,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  furnish  practically  everything 
free.  Many  schoolrooms  have  splendid  collections  of  illustrative 
matter,  such  as  industrial,  geographic,  and  historical  pictures,  bo- 
tanical, zoological,  and  physiographic  illustrations,  and  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  material  for  observation  lessons  and  nature  study. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Danish 
School  Museum,  which  has  as  one  of  its  objects  the  education  of 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  value  and  selection  of  school  mate- 
rials. It  aims  to  display  in  its  museum  in  Copenhagen  practically 
all  the  aids  to  instruction  that  are  on  the  market.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  are  evident  in  the  schoolrooms. 

Botanical  school  gardens. — In  connection  with  four  schools  in 
Copenhagen  are  maintained  botanical  school  gardens  in  which  are 
cultivated  sucK  type  plants  as  are  of  especial  importance  for  the 
instruction  in  botany.  Schools  that  are  not  too  far  distant  receive 
from  these  gardens  specimens  of  all  except  the  rarer  varieties.  In 
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one  garden  are  represented  75  plant  families,  with  from  200  to  300 
varieties.  After  the  1st  of  April  notices  are  sent  to  the  schools  about 
every  two  weeks  stating  what  plants  are  available  for  study.  The 
plants  are  cut  in  the  morning,  arranged  in  bunches,  labeled,  and  sent 
by  messengers  to  the  schools.  Some  schools  receive  specimens  of  all 
the  plants  included  in  the  course  of  study,  delivered  twice  a  week 
through  the  summer.  The  work  has  been  extended  rapidly  from 
supplying  material  for  150  hours  of  instruction  in  1905  to  10,000 
hours  in  1910.^ 

Examinations. — Formerly  examinations  were  semiannual  as  a  rule. 
Now  they  are  more  generally  held  annually,  usually  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  semester  in  April.  Examinations  for  promotion  and  finals 
are  not  very  formidable  in  the  lower  grades.  They  usually  consist  of 
a  composition  or  dictation  and  number  work  on  slates.  In  upper 
grades  the  written  part  is  somewhat  more  extensive.  The  oral  exam- 
inations are  held  in  the  schoolrooms  and  are  always  public.  The 
school  commission  must  be  represented  at  the  examination,  usually 
by  the  clerical  member,  and  there  must  also  be  a  censor  appointed  by 
the  commission.  All  children  must  be  present  at  the  examinations. 
Illegal  absence  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  60  ore  to  2  Icroner. 

The  oral  examinations  are  a  rather  interesting  procedure.  The 
pupils  are  seated  at  their  desks,  which  for  the  occasion  are  frequently 
moved  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  center. 
Here  at  a  table  are  seated  the  teacher  as  examiner,  and  the  censor. 
Visitors  are  present,  frequently  in  large  numbers,  notably  other 
teachers.  One  or  two  children  at  a  time  are  called  to  the  desk  and 
are  quizzed  individually  by  the  teacher  for  a  few  minutes.  Members 
of  the  school  commission,  especially  the  pastor,  may  take  a  hand  in 
the  questioning,  as  is  frequently  done.  Grenerally  the  pupils  do  not 
seem  to  mind  the  ordeal,  as  the  teacher  quizzes  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  review  lesson,  and  some  teachers  make 
an  effort  to  dispel  any  uneasiness  that  a  child  may  display. 

Sometimes,  after  four  or  five  pupils  have  been  examined,  pupils 
and  visitors  must  leave  the  room  in  order  that  the  examiner  and 
censor  may  confer  about  the  result  of  the  examination  while  the 
memory  of  each  child's  work  is  still  fresh.  The  pupils  then  reenter 
the  room  and  the  process  is  resumed. 

Each  child  must  thus  be  examined  in  every  subject  and  given  a 
grade  in  all  except  religion.  Theoretically  the  examination  is  held 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  pupil's  promotion;  but  this  is  de 
facto  decided  beforehand.  About  the  only  direct  effect  of  the  annual 
examination  is  a  share  in  fixing  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  various 
subjects,  and  thus  in  determining  his  place  in  the  class  roll  for  the 
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coming  year.  In  the  final  examinations  the  oral  part  plays  a  some- 
what more  significant  role. 

Promotions, — The  question  of  promotion  is  usually  decided  by  the 
class  teachers,  sometimes  in  conference  with  the  principal.  The 
pupil's  work  in  language  and  arithmetic  is  the  deciding  considera- 
tion.  In  Copenhagen  a  child  who  can  not  be  promoted  with  his 
class  is  assigned  to  a  coaching  or  helping  class,  in  which  the  number 
of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  only  one-half  as  large  as  in  the  regular 
classes.  In  these  helping  classes,  which  are  taught  in  the  same 
school  building  as  other  classes,  the  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  the 
duty  make  special  efforts  by  individual  assistance  and  attention  to 
help  these  backward  children  and  endeavor  to  bring  them  up  to 
grade. 

Of  pupils  in  such  classes  on  March  31,  1911,  a  median  of  9  per 
cent  were  promoted  to  a  higher  regular  class  and  65  per  cent  to  a 
higher  helping  class ;  17  per  cent  were  restored  to  a  regular  class  of 
the  same  grade,  and  3  per  cent  were  retained  in  a  helping  class  of 
the  same  grade.  The  system  has,  however,  not  been  in  use  long 
enough  to  test  its  merits  thoroughly.  New  helping  classes  are  being 
established  each  year. 

For  children  who  are  on  the  border  line  of  weak-mindedness  there 
is  still  another  type  of  classes,  the  so-called  "protecting"  classes. 
The  instruction  is  graded  through  four  classes.  Imbecile  children 
are,  of  course,  in  institutions. 

Medical  inspection. — ^Upon  entering  school  in  Copenhagen  all 
children  are  examined  by  school  doctors,  and  defects  discovered 
are  treated  by  these  or  other  doctors.  During  1910-11,  of  the  7,999 
pupils  entered  in  school  3,361  were  found  to  be  ailing.  Of  53,212 
children  in  the  various  classes,  6,679  were  presented  for  examination 
by  the  school  doctors.  There  are  20  doctors  devoting  a  part  of  the 
time  to  the  work.^ 

Free  meals. — ^In  Copenhagen  free  schools,  warm  dinners  are  served 
absolutely  free  to  all  children  through  the  three  months  of  January 
to  March.  Boys  are  served  one  day  and  girls  the  next,  so  that  each 
child  gets  three  dinners  a  week.  The  dinners  consist  of  two  courses. 
In  1909-10  there  were  served  to  10,032  children  289,735  meals,  cost- 
ing 48,056.94  crowns.  The  cost  per  meal  thus  amounts  to  15.41  ore. 
The  expense  is  borne  by  "  The  Association  for  Providing  Meals  for 
Children  in  Free  Schools."   No  free  meals  are  served  in  pay  schools.^ 

Continuation  schools. — Continuation  schools  are  practically  found 
only  in  the  form  of  evening  schools,  and  these,  strange  to  say,  are 
almost  exclusively  in  the  rural  districts,  and  are  purely  voluntary. 
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Of  cities  it  is  only  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksberg  that  make  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  maintain  evening  continuation  schools.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts the  evening  schools  are  usually  taught  by  the  regular  public- 
school  teachers  through  the  winter  months  two  evenings  a  week,  with 
sessions  of  two  hours.  The  curriculum  consists  of  Danish,  writing, 
arithmetic,  natural  sciences,  and  history. 

In  Copenhagen  in  1909-10  there  were  10  evening  schools  with  a 
total  of  110  classes  and  an  enrollment  of  2,531,  of  whom  1,128  were 
men  and  1,403  women.*  The  schools  were  in  session  from  October 
to  April,  inclusive,  the  average  attendance  per  month  being  1,918. 
The  subjects  in  which  instruction  was  given  were  Danish,  arithmetic, 
writing,  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  stenography,  typewriting,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  1,764  women  enrolled  for  in- 
struction in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  of  whom  1,156  were  grouped 
in  44  evening  classes  and  326  in  14  day  classes.  Classes  in  singing 
were  conducted  in  six  divisions,  five  for  women  and  one  for  men, 
with  an  enrollment  of  556.  The  course  closed  with  a  public  concert 
in  the  courthouse  hall  before  an-  audience  of  2,500  people.  Most  of 
the  pupils  in  these  continuation  schools  are  below  18  years  of  age 
and  are  engaged  in  learning  a  trade. 

Private  schools. — ^Private  schools  play  a  somewhat  important  role 
in  elementary  education  in  Denmark.  In  rural  sections  some  200 
of  the  private  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Grundtvigian  religious 
movement.  In  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reason  for  the  prevalence 
of  private  schools  is  to  be  f oimd  chiefly  in  the  social  attitude,  which 
regards  a  private  school  of  select  clientele,  especially  if  it  is  costly, 
as  a  better  place  for  the  training  of  the  future  man  and  citizen  than 
a  public  school  in  which  the  child  rubs  elbows  with  a  complex  of 
humanity.  It  is  not  our  function  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
view,  but  merely  to  observe  that  the  attitude  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  schools  which,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  add 
to  the  educational  reputation  of  the  country. 

All  private  schools  in  which  children  of  school  age  are  taught  are 
subject,  however,  to  essentially  the  same  regulations  as  the  public 
schools.  They  must  give  instruction  in  the  same  subjects  as  the 
public  schools,  and  the  pupils  must  be  examined  in  each  under  the 
censorship  of  the  school  commission.  If  f oimd  to  be  not  as  far  ad- 
vanced at  the  various  ages  as  pupils  instructed  in  the  public  schools, 
children  may  be  taken  away  and  placed  in  public  schools.  This  is 
not  done,  however,  as  generally  as  eflSciency  might  require. 

To  schools  that  give  evidence  of  satisfactory  excellence,  permis- 
sion is  given  to  have  the  examinations  held  in  their  own  buildings. 
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Very  rarely  pupils  in  private  schools  are  requested  to  participate  in 
the  regular  examinations  in  the  public  schools.  The  school  build- 
ings must  be  hygienic  and  properly  kept,  and  children  attending 
must  be  vaccinated.  Private  schools  must  furnish  all  the  statistical 
information  asked  for  in  regard  to  their  equipment  and  activities. 
Full  information  is  therefore  contained  in  the  State  reports  as  to  the 
attendance  in  the  schools,  teachers  and  their  training,  classification, 
curriculum,  size  of  classes,  school  buildings,  and  the  like.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  however,  that  outside  of  Copenhagen  no  profes- 
sional certification  is  required  for  teachers  in  private  schools.  The 
slowly  but  steadily  decreasing  percentage  of  children  in  private 
schools  is  estimated  to  be  due  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
public  schools. 

TJie  teaching  force. — ^There  are  in  general  two  classes  of  teachers 
in  the  Danish  elementary  schools,  the  permanently  and  the  non- 
permanently  appointed.  Teachers  are  civil  servants,  and  a  per- 
manent appointment  holds  for  life,  or  as  long  as  the  teacher  is 
capable  of  efficient  service.  Persons  holding  nonpermanent  appoint- 
ments are  such  as  are  either  serving  probationary  terms,  or  are 
engaged  to  fill  temporary  vacancies,  or  do  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions for  permanent  appointments.  Teachers  holding  permanent 
appointments  and  probationaries  are  paid  by  the  year;  all  others 
are  generally  paid  by  the  hour. 

In  the  rural  schools  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  women.*  The 
percentage  in  cities  ranges  from  40  to  48,  while  in  Copenhagen  57  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  women.  Men,  therefore,  play  a  much  more 
important  role  in  Danish  than  in  American  schools.  The  percentage 
of  women  teachers,  however,  is  on  the  increase. 

Training  of  teachers. — Teachers  are  trained  in  4  State  normal 
schools,  all  for  men,  and  in  13  State-aided  private  normal  schools,  of 
which  3  are  for  men,  4  for  women,  and  6  for  both  sexes.  The  normal 
schools  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  ministry,  whose  supervision 
of  them  is  performed  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  counselor  in  matters 
pertaining  to  elementary  education.  Principals  and  teachers  in 
State  normals  are  appointed  by  the  King.  They  are  recruited  usu- 
ally from  the  ranks  of  those  most  successful  and  experienced  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  who  have  received  advanced  training.  Be- 
fore receiving  ermanent  appointment  they  usually  serve  temporarily 
for  a  year  or  'wo. 

Private  normal  schools  that  measure  up  in  all  respects  to  the  re- 
quirements set  for  State  normals  are  recognized  by  the  State,  hold 
their  own  examinations,  are  supervised  in  the  same  way  as  State  nor- 
mals, and  receive  State  aid. 


>DaiL  But,  Folkeekoleynsenet*  1900,  pw  107. 
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In  connection  with  all  schools  there  is  a  practice  school  which  may 
be  the  local  communal  school  or  one  established  especially  for  the 
normal.  The  practice  teaching  in  these  is  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  any  normal  school  the 
candidate  (1)  must  be  18  years  of  age  by  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year;  (2)  must  have  taught  under  the  direction  of  an  able  teacher  for 
a  period  of  one  year  and  present  evidence  from  the  school  commission 
or  the  teacher  conc^^ed  that  he  possesses  desire  and  adaptability  for 
the  teaching  profession.  This  preliminary  practice  teaching  may  be 
done  in  public  schools,  in  a  private  school  with  approved  teachers,  or 
in  the  practice  department  of  a  normal  school.  (3)  He  must  present 
the  required  certificates  of  birth,  health,  character,  and  morals,  and 
(4)  must  have  passed  the  entrance  examinations,  which  require  a 
tiiorough  knowledge  of  elementary-school  subjects. 

In  some  schools  there  is  a  preparatory  class  in  which  candidates 
spend  a  year  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  entrance  examinations. 
In  this  year  the  required  teaching  experience  may  also  be  gained,  as 
indicated  above. 

The  normal  course  is  three  years  in  length.  The  first  two  years  are 
devoted  mainly  to  liberal  studies,  while  the  third  year  is  intended  to 
give  professional  training. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Ranum  State  normal  school  is  fairly 
ivpical.^ 


Table  4.- 


'8uhject8  and  hours  per  week  in  the  Ranum  State  NormcU  BcfMol, 
1910-11. 


Subjects. 


I  class. 


n  class. 


m  class. 


and  physiology. 


Drawing. 

Writing  

Arithmetic  

Higher  mathematics  

Natural  science  

Nature  study  

Geography  

History  

Danish  

Bible  and  church  hbtory . 
Bible  study  and  doctrine. 

Pedagogy..,  

Practice  teaching  


Total. 


36 


Normal  training  for  preparatory-school  teachers  is  afforded  in  one 
State  and  three  State-aided  private  schools.  These  have  a  course  of 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half  years,  largely  of  a  practical  nature.  In 
order  to  enter,  candidates  must  be  between  18  and  30  years  of  age, 

^Annual  Beport,  Sanmn  Btatssemlnariiim,  1911,  pw  14. 
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of  good  health  and  character,  possess  ability  to  sing,  and  pass  the 
entrance  examination.  These  schools  are  all  for  women.  Courses 
for  the  training  of  winter  and  ambulatory  teachers  are  found  in  some 
people's  high  schools  and  are  aided  by  counties  and  the  State. 

State  teachers^  college. — ^For  the  advanced  training  of  teachers  in 
service  there  is  maintained  in  Copenhagen  a  splendidly  equipped 
State  teachers'  college,  with  an  excellent  staff  of  instructors.  The 
principal  course  extends  through  a  period  of  one  year  and  offers  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  any  subject  in  or  related  to  the  elementary 
curriculum.  Special  short  courses  are  offered  during  the  vacation 
months  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  college  is  much  sought  by 
teachers  desirous  of  advancement  and  serves  as  an  efficient  stimulus 
in  many  ways. 

Emamination  and  certification. — ^The  teachers'  examinations,  which 
are  both  written  and  oral,  are  given  in  two  parts,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 
normal-school  course.  The  second  part  can  not  be  taken  earlier 
than  in  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  completes  his  twenty-first 
year,  but  must  be  taken  not  later  than  three  years  after  the  first  part. 
Two  of  these  years  may  be  spent  outside  of  the  normal  school,  in 
teaching. 

Under  special  circumstances  and  by  the  permission  of  the  minis- 
try, candidates  who  have  not  passed  through  a  normal  school  may 
take  the  final  teacher's  examinations,  provided  they  are  21  years  of 
age  and  fulfill  the  essential  requirements  for  entrance  to  a  normal 
school. 

When  a  candidate  has  passed  his  final  teacher's  examination,  he 
is  certificated  by  the  State  to  teach  in  any  elementary  school  in  the 
country. 

Appointment  of  teachers. — In  order  to  receive  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  a  city  sjrstem  or  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school,  a  teacher  must 
be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  be  in  good  health,  of  good  character,  be 
a  member  of  the  State  church,  have  passed  the  teacher's  final  exami- 
nation and  have  taught  sucessfully  for  two  years  after  passing  the 
final  examination.  For  temporary  appointments  the  requirements 
as  to  age,  education,  and  experience  are,  of  course,  not  so  high. 
Principals  in  city  schools  are  appointed  by  the  King,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  ministry.  Permanent  appointment  to 
nearly  all  other  positions,  both  in  city  and  rural  schools,  are  made  by 
the  district  school  board  upon  the  nomination  of  the  local  civil 
council.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  position  is  advertised  in  the 
official  organ  by  the  appointing  authority,  who  also  receives  applica- 
tions accompanied  by  the  proper  testimonials  as  to  fitness.  The 
applications  are  then  sent  to  the  local  civil  council,  who  after  con- 
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sultation  with  the  local  school  commission  nominate  first,  second, 
and  third  choice.  Of  these  nominees  the  appointing  authority  elects 
the  applicant  who  seems  best  fitted  for  the  position,  and  issues  to  him 
a  formal  call.  If  the  applicant  accepts  he  must  take  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  for  servants  of  the  Government,  and  is  formally 
installed. 

In  many  cases  a  permanent  appointment  to  a  vacancy  does  not  take 
place  at  once,  but  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  probation  called  "  consti- 
tution." This  is  the  case  especially  in  cities,  but  probation  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  case  the  teacher  elect  has  held  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  another  city  system.  In  rural  districts  "constitution"  is 
frequently  resorted  to  to  cover  cases  where  the  candidate  does  not 
possess  at  the  time  of  appointment  all  the  legal  requirements  as  to 
examination  or  teaching  experience.  He  may  then  be  "  constituted  " 
imtil  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements,  when  permanent  appoint- 
ment may  take  place.  A  "constituted"  teacher  has  no  ipso  facto 
claim  to  permanent  appointment.  Such  action  requires  the  joint 
sanction  of  the  district  school  board  and  the  local  civil  council. 
"Constitution"  does  not  ordinarily  last  more  than  two  years.  In 
Copenhagen,  however,  teachers  must  serve  probationary  terms  of 
three  years.  And  before  receiving  probationary  appointment,  the 
prospective  teacher  must  ordinarily  have  served  as  substitute  for 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  two  years.  A  list  of  qualified 
candidates  is  maintained  by  the  school  director,  out  of  which  the 
principals  choose  substitutes  when  needed.  Permanent  teachers  are 
appointed  for  the  city,  not  for  a  particular  school,  and  are  obliged  to 
serve  where  a  place  is  assigned  them. 

Teachers  and  the  church. — ^There  are  three  groups  of  church 
offices  which  devolve  upon  teachers  in  the  elementary  public  school: 
(1)  To  the  office  of  precentor  any  teacher  in  the  parish  may  be 
elected  by  the  local  council  and  is  under  obligation  to  serve.  In 
addition  to  leading  the  singing  of  the  regular  church  services,  whidi 
constitutes  his  chief  duty,  he  assists  the  pastor  with  ministerial  acts 
coming  within  the  regular  Sunday  services.  (2)  The  teacher  or  head 
teacher  in  a  village  where  a  church  is  situated  must,  ex  officio,  serve 
as  the  pastor's  secretary  in  keeping  the  ministerial  records.  (3) 
Every  teacher  or  head  teacher  in  a  district  must,  ex  officio,  act  as  the 
pastor's  assistant  in  the  performance  of  ministerial  acts  in  the  dis- 
trict occurring  on  week  days  and  outside  of  the  regular  services  on 
Sundays.  He  is  also  to  assist  in  the  Sunday  service,  in  addition  to 
other  minor  duties,  by  offering  the  prescribed  prayers  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  service. 

In  cities  certain  of  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  district  school 
board  upon  nomination  by  the  local  council  to  perform  essentially 
the  same  duties  as  outlined  above. 
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(4)  In  addition  to  the  above  offices,  the  position  of  church  organist 
may  be  fulfilled  in  both  city  and  rural  districts  by  a  teacher  elected 
to  this  position,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  resting  upon  the  teacher 
to  accept  this  office,  imless  this  is  specifically  stated  in  his  call  to  the 
teaching  position.  It  is  almost  universally  the  case,  however,  that 
the  organist  position  is  held  by  a  teacher. 

Salaries  of  teachers. — Salaries  of  tefichers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  are  graded  according  to  the  nature  of  the  positions  and  length 
of  service.  There  are  two  scales  of  salaries  provided  by  law  for  city 
systems,  a  lower  and  a  higher  scale.  In  the  lower  scale  the  range  is 
from  a  basic  salary  of  1,600  kroner  a  year  to  2,800  kroner  after  20 
years  of  service.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  higher  scale  are 
1,600  and  3,000  kroner.  Salaries  of  principals  range  from  3,000  to 
4,200  kroner  a  year.  The  question  as  to  which  scale  is  to  be  used  is 
determined  by  the  ministry  after  the  matter  has  been  considered  and 
reported  on  by  the  local  civil  council.  The  adoption  of  a  certain 
scale  fixes  the  minimum  salaries  for  that  system.  Nothing  prevents, 
however,  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  if  the  local  authorities  so 
decide.  In  Copenhagen  a  maximum  of  3,600  kroner  a  year  is  paid. 
For  principals  the  maximmn  is  5,200  kroner. 

In  rural  schools,  first  and  one  teacher  positions  pay  (1)  a  mini- 
mum cash  salary  ranging  from  900  to  1,500  kroner  a  year,  besides 
(2)  free  residence,  fuel,  use  of  a  bam  large  enough  for  two  cows  and 
six  sheep,  fodder,  a  well  of  good  water,  and  a  garden  for  vegetables. 
(8)  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  may  be  an  income  from  church 
offices  amounting  to  220  kroner  or  more  a  year. 

The  above  figures  all  apply  to  men.  Women  are  paid,  on  the 
average,  25  per  cent  less  than  men. 

Compulsory  insurance. — Every  married  teacher  must  provide  for 
the  support  of  his  wife  in  the  event  of  his  death.  This  is  usually 
done  in  one  of  two  ways:  The  teacher  may  pay  annually  to  the 
State  Insurance  Institute  one-eighth  of  his  income.  In  the  event  of 
his  death  the  widow  receives  anually  one-eighth  of  the  income  which 
her  husband  was  earning  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Or,  if  he  chooses, 
the  teacher  may  buy  life  insurance  in  the  State  Insurance  Institute 
to  an  amount  which  must  be  at  least  fifteen  times  one-eighth  of  his 
annual  income.  The  policy  is  made  payable  to  the  ministry  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  and  the  resulting  fimds 
are  administered  for  the  widow  by  this  department. 

Pensions. — After  the  age  of  30,  teachers  who  have  served  by 
permanent  appointment  for  five  years  are  entitled  to  a  pension, 
provided  they  are  dismissed  for  a  cause  for  which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible or  do  not  enter  upon  other  remunerative  work.  The  amount  of 
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the  pension  varies  with  length  of  service,  the  maximum,  two-thirds 
of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years,  being  reached  after  80 
years  of  service.  At  the  age  of  70  every  teacher  is  entitled  to  mi- 
conditional  release  with  pension.  At  this  age,  too,  he  may  be 
dismissed  by  reason  of  age,  even  against  his  will,  but  always  with 
pension.  In  addition  to  income  from  compulsory  insurance,  a  widow 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  her  husband's 
annual  income  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Support  of  elementary  education — T?ie  State. — ^There  are  three 
administrative  units  involved  in  the  support  of  elementary  educa- 
tion— ^the  State,  the  county,  and  the  local  commune.  The  State 
derives  its  moneys  for  this  purpose  from  taxation,  there  being  no 
permanent  school  fund  for  elementary  education.  The  necessary 
appropriations  are  annually  made  by  Parliament.  An  idea  of  the 
participation  of  the  State  in  the  support  of  elementary  education 
may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  budget  for  a  certain  year.  The 
appropriation  for  1912-13  was  as  follows :  * 

State  Afpbopbiation  fob  Blbmentabt  Education  in  1912-13. 

KroMT. 

1.  For  salary  Increases*  In  provincial  cities  and  rural  districts   4,100,000 

2.  To  county  school  funds,  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of 

loans  of  local  communes'  necessitated  by  erection  or  enlarging 

of  school  buUdlngs   870,000 

8.  To  county  school  funds  annually  for  aid  to  needy  communities 

whose  school  expenses  are  disproportionately  large*   50,000 

4.  For  pensions,  the  State  paying  one-half  and  the  county  school 

funds  the  other  half   780, 000 

6.  Extra  appropriation  for  increases  in  pensions  and  for  support 

of  widows   46,000 

8.  To  the  city  of  Ck>penhagen,  a  grant  toward  the  expenses  of  its 

school  system   875,000 

7.  Training  of  teachers  in  State  and  private  normal  schools  and 

in  special  courses   487, 537 

8.  Advanced  training  of  teachers,  mainly  chargeable  to  elementary 

education   238, 500 


»  Finanslov  for  1912-13,  pp.  266-270. 

'The  State  pays  all  fmch  salary  Increases  as  are  provided  for  in  the  legal  salaiy 
■chednles. 

*Each  school  district  may  receive  one-half  the  amount  annually  expended  for  payment 
of  interest  and  principal,  but  not  to  exceed  450  kroner  a  year.  It  Is  therefore  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commune  to  arrange  the  payments  in  increasing  amounts,  so  as  to  use 
each  year  the  full  amount  available  from  the  State.  The  State  will  not  give  aid  toward 
the  same  loan,  however,  for  a  longer  period  than  28  successive  years.  Application  for 
such  aid  is  made  by  the  commune  to  the  ministry  through  the  district  school  board  and 
the  county  school  council. 

^The  grants  may  be  used  for  improvements,  special  types  of  edacationt  or  enrrent 
expenses. 
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Kroner. 

9.  To  private  schools  In  rural  districts*   110, 000 

10.  To  private  schools  In  provincial  cities,  distributed  on  essen- 

tially same  terms  as  above   45, 000 

11.  To  pension  fund  for  teachers  in  private  schools   4, 000 

12.  For  evening  continuation  schools  taught  by  public-school 

teachers   36, 000 

18.  For  continuation  schools  other  than  the  above   12, 000 

14.  Supervision  of  instruction,  chiefly  singing  and  gymnastics   17, 000 

15.  Miscellaneous: 

(a)  For  procuring  aids  to  Instruction   7, 500 

(6)  Support  of  pupils*  libraries   13,800 

(c)  Support  of  teachers'  libraries   5,000 

(d)  Danish  School  Museum   10,400 

(e)  To  association  for  the  promotion  of  school  hygiene   300 

(/)  To  association  for  the  promotion  of  school  gardens   2, 200 


Total   6, 709, 837 


As  appears  from  the  above  budget,  the  State  is  guided  in  its  sup- 
port of  elementary  education  by  the  principles  of  equalizing  the 
burden  of  support  upon  the  various  commimities,  aiding  needy  com- 
munities, encouraging  special  forms  of  education,  and  stimulating 
local  effort. 

County  school  funds. — The  county  school  fund  serves  as  an  admin- 
istrative medium  between  the  State  and  the  local  communities,  and 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  individual  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  county.  The  sources  of  the  county  school  funds  are 
chiefly  the  appropriations  from  the  State  referred  to.  Another  large 
source  is  taxes.  Their  amount  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
school  fund  for  each  county,  and  are  levied  on  rural  communities 
and  provincial  cities  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Minor 
sources  are  incomes  from  productive  funds  and  fines. 

Out  of  the  county  school  funds  are  disbursed  the  amoimts  received 
from  the  State,  for  which  the  school  funds'  administration  acts 
merely  as  disbursing  agent,  such  as  for  building  loans,  salary  in- 
creases, and  the  like.  One-half  the  amount  of  pensions  and  special 
maintenance  grants  to  teachers  within  the  county  are  also  paid  fi*om 
the  county  funds.  In  addition  there  are  grants  toward  the  part  pay- 
ment of  substitutes  for  teachers  who  by  reason  of  illness  or  other 
adequate  cause  are  unable  to  serve  for  a  time,  grants  to  such  teachers 
themselves  who  find  themselves  in  severe  financial  distress,  to  needy 
communities,  and  for  special  activities,  such  as  evening  schools.  In 

^Of  the  sum  distrlbated  to  priyate  schools,  100,000  kroner  are  dlstrlbated  to  such 
schools  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  commission  rank  on  a  par  with  the  public  schools 
and  haye  been  in  successful  operation  for  at  least  one  year.  The  basis  of  distribution  is 
tha  average  enrollment  of  children  of  school  age.  The  grant  per  pupil  must  not  exceed 
12  kroner.  The  balance,  10,000  crowns,  is  applied  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
mlaistrf  •  Applications  are  made  to  the  minlitiT  throngh  the  dletelet  echool  board* 
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some  of  the  above  cases  the  grants  are  required  as  a  condition  for 
State  aid  to  the  same  object. 

Local  support — ^Local  communities  derive  their  school  moneys 
partly  from  grants  from  State  and  county,  regular  and  special,  as 
indicated  above. 

In  rural  districts  fuel  and  forage  are  furnished  by  landowners, 
in  proportion  to  the  taxed  valuation  of  their  property,  either  in 
natura  of ,  by  common  agreement,  in  cash,  or  the  amount  may  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  regular  taxes.  In  some  communities  there 
is  income  from  school  land,  from  tuition  in  schools  giving  advanced 
instruction,  tuition  of  pupils  from  other  communes,  fines  for  illegal 
absence,  voluntary  gifts,  and  the  like.  Other  moneys  needed  are 
obtained  from  the  funds  of  the  commune,  which  are  derived  chiefly 
from  direct  taxation.- 

The  local  community  assumes  all  expenses  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  such  as  erection,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  school  build- 
ings, with  playgrounds,  gymnasium,  and  residence  with  garden 
for  teacher;  all  basic  salaries  of  permanent  teachers,  salaries  of  all 
other  teachers,  except  as  elsewhere  noted,  and  salaries  for  church 
offices;  for  school  materials  and  aids  to  instruction  used  by  all  chil- 
dren; books  and  materials  for  poor  children,  teachtirs'  and  pupils' 
libraries,  and  teachers'  administrative  expenses. 

Local  communities  grant  aid  to  private  schools,  which  supple- 
ment the  public  school  system  and  thus  reduce  the  burden  of  support. 
A  grant  of  6  kroner  per  pupil  may  be  made  to  State-aided  private 
schools,  without  sanction  of  the  coimty  civil  council.  Beyond  that 
amoimt  such  sanction  is  required. 

Many  communities  make  large  expenditures  for  evening  and  con- 
tinuation schools  and  for  other  special  forms  of  education.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  making  its  grants 
dependent  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  local  community. 

The  total  average  cost  of  Danish  elementary  education  per  en- 
rolled child  is  $13.45  a  year.^  Exactly  comparable  statistics  for  the 
United  States  are  not  available.  The  nearest  approach  is  the  average 
expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attendance  in  common  school  sys- 
tems. For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  this  figure  is  $34.71  per 
child.  Four  States  spend  less  than  Denmark,  two  about  an  equal 
amount,  while  the  rest  spend  more.  The  figure  for  Minnesota  is 
$45.96,  while  in  Massachusetts  $50.39  are  expended  per  child.^  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  are  subject  to  two 
main  corrections.  In  the  first  place,  the  basis  of  average  cost  in 
Denmark  is  enrollment,  while  the  above  figures  for  the  United  States 


1  U.  S.  Com.  of  Ed.  Report,  1912,  voL  2,  p.  657. 
*Idem«  p.  18. 
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are  based  on  average  attendance.  This  difference  tends  to  lower  the 
average  cost  for  Denmark  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  considerably 
greater  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  more. 


Definition. — ^As  previously  noted,  the  term  secondary  education  is 
used  in  this  study  to  cover  the  instruction  normally  given  in  three 
types  of  schools,  middle  school  of  four  years,  for  children  from  11 
to  14  years  of  age,  Real  course  of  one  year,  from  15  to  16,  and  Gjon- 
nasimn  of  three  years,  15  to  18,  with  its  three  courses,  classical,  mod- 
em language,  and  mathematical-scientific.  Many  secondary  schools 
have  preparatory  classes  covering  the  five  years  of  school  life  pre- 
ceding the  middle  school,  but  such  classes  are  regarded  in  this  study 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  elementary  education. 

Ownership  and  control. — Secondary  schools  are  of  three  kinds  as 
to  ownership  and  control.  State,  communal,  and  private.  The  State 
schools,  14  in  number,^  are  for  the  most  part  on  cathedral  school 
foundations,  are  owned  by  the  State  and  administered  directly 
through  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction. 
Communal  schools,  which  number  48,  are  established  and  adminis- 
tered as  part  of  the  communal  school  systems.  Private  schools, 
numbering  141,  are  the  most  numerous  of  all.  Many  factors  con- 
tribute to  give  private  schools  such  an  important  role  in  secondary 
education  in  Denmark.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  historic  origin. 
Private  schools  sprang  up  before  the  State  or  communes  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  secondary  education.  The  idea  prevailed  that 
the  expense  of  higher  education  ought  properly  to  fall  upon  the 
parents  whose  children  were  to  receive  the  benefits  of  such  education, 
and  not  upon  the  public  at  large.  When  once  established,  it  is  much 
more  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
private  schools  to  continue  to  do  their  work  than  to  take  them  over 
as  State  institutions.  Therefore  their  continuance  is  encouraged  by 
State  aid,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  their  own  examinations. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  well-intrenched  belief  in  Denmark  that 
private  initiative  in  education  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation itself.  New  ideas  and  educational  experimentation  prosper  in 
private  schools  in  a  way  that  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  State  school 

lAsmuBsen,  Meddelelser  angaaende  de  h5Jere  almenskoler,  1909-10,  Tables  1-8. 
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controlled  according  to  legislative  enactments  and  govmted  by  a 
central  administrative  bureau.  This  is  not  mere  theory  either,  for 
some  private  schools  have  done  much  to  break  new  paths  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  The  right  of  educating  their  children  privately  is  also 
highly  prized  by  the  Danes.  It  is  one  of  the  fields  of  activity  in 
which  private  judgment,  religious  conviction,  and  cultural  View- 
point like  to  operate  independently  and  unhampered.  Perhaps  a 
more  powerful  factor  than  any  of  the  above  in  some  localities  is  the 
social  attitude  which  finds  in  the  private  school  the  proper  en- 
vironment for  higher  education,  just  because  it  is  not  public. 

Supervision. — Eeference  has  been  made  above  to  the  organization 
of  the  department  of  education  at  the  central  office,  whereby  second- 
ary education  classifies  imder  the  second  of  the  two  departments. 
The  inspection  and  supervision  of  secondary  schools  is  accomplished 
chiefly  through  two  inspectors,  one  for  middle  and  Real  schools, 
and  one  for  the  complete  secondary  schools,  i.  e.,  those  which  have 
a  gymnasium.  The  later  inspector  is,  next  to  the  ministry,  at  the 
head  of  the  secondary  school  system. 

He  visits  all  schools.  State,  communal,  and  private,  in  order  to 
observe  their  condition  and  the  quality  of  their  work.*  He  may  on 
his  own  responsibility  advise  rectors  or  administrators  of  the  schools, 
who  are  to  give  him  all  needful  assistance  and  information  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  work.  He  may  make  recommendation  to  the  min- 
istry touching  the  entire  status  of  a  school  or  special  matters  therein, 
and  may  recommend  new  arrangements  in  the  secondary  field.  He 
supervises  the  arrangement  and  holding  of  all  State  examinations 
according  to  the  legal  directions.  He  is  required  to  advise  the  min- 
istry in  all  matters  pertaining  to  secondary  education  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  him,  such  as  courses  of  study,  appointment,  promotion,  and 
dismissal  of  teachers,  dispensations  from  rules,  and  the  like.  He  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers.  In 
regard  to  this  function  more  will  be  said  below. 

Statistics  of  schools  and  attendance. — In  1909-10  there  were  204 
schools,  of  which  44  were  complete  secondary  schools,  including  all 
of  the  14  State  schools,  besides  5  communal  and  25  private  schools.' 

Of  the  160  schools  without  gymnasium,  43  were  communal  and  117 
private.  Real  courses  were  found  in  147  schools.  Of  all  secondary 
schools,  28  were  for  boys,  31  for  girls,  and  145  coeducational. 

The  total  attendance  of  students  in  the  secondary  schools  in  1909-10 
was  22,968,  distributed  as  the  following  table  indicates :  * 


t  Ministerial  Instruction,  Sept  1900. 
•  AsmusseB,  op.  cit»  ibid. 
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Table  6. — Attendance  in  Danish  secondary  scTiooU,  1909-10, 


Middle 
school. 

Real 
course. 

Oyin- 
nftsnim. 

classiflca- 
tiozi.i 

Total. 

10,052 
7,204 

1,061 
821 

1,649 
454 

1,185 
642 

13,947 
9,021 

Qhh  

17,256 

1,882 

2,103 

1,727 

22,968 

>  Tbe  captkm  "Former  classiflcatian"  refers  to  students  in  Real  scbools  of  tbe  old  typ^  which  had  not 
tntirely  doappeared  at  the  time  these  statistics  were  gathered. 


Idfe  in  the  schools. — The  school  year  in  State  and  private  secondary 
schools  generally  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  part 
of  September  and  closes  in  June  or  early  part  of  July.  Communal 
schools  begin  and  close  with  the  common  schools  in  April  or  May. 
Normally,  vacations  and  holidays,  not  including  Sundays,  must  not 
exceed  63  days  in  the  year. 

The  school  day  usually  consists  of  6  hours,  50  minutes  in  length, 
with  a  10-minute  intermission  after  each.  In  some  schools  there  is 
one  continuous  session  from  about  8  or  9  a.  m.  to  2  or  8  p.  m.,  with  an 
intermission  of  20  minutes  for  lunch,  while  in  other  schools  there 
are  two  sessions,  with  a  lunch  period  of  an  hour  or  more.  School 
extends  through  six  days  in  the  week ;  a  free  day  is  granted,  however, 
once  a  month  or  fortnightly  in  case  no  fixed  holiday  occurs  within 
that  period. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  day  schools.  Only  two  of  the  State 
schools — Soro  and  Herluf sholm — are  boarding  schools,  and  these  are 
for  boys.  The  school  at  Soro  is  famous  for  its  rich  endowment.  It 
was  founded  in  1586  with  funds  from  the  cloister  at  Soro,  and  later, 
in  1747,  was  endowed  by  the  entire  baronial  estate  of  the  great  Dano- 
Norwegian  dramatist,  Ludvig  Holberg.  At  various  times  through 
its  history  it  has  had  united  with  it  a  knights'  academy  (Ridderaka" 
demie)^  which,  however,  did  not  minister  to  its  success  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  It  is  notable  for  the  many  men  prominent  in 
Danish  history  and  literature  which  have  studied  within  its  walls,  as 
also  by  the  dream  which  Bishop  Grundtvig  cherished  for  it — a  trans- 
formation into  a  people's  high  school.  The  school  has  a  most  beauti- 
ful location  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Lake  Soro  and  is  splendidly 
furnished  with  buildings  and  equipment  for  about  300  boys.  The 
surplus  income  from  its  endowment  is  used  by  the  State  for  other 
educational  purposes.  Aside  from  the  two  State  boarding  schools, 
there  is  a  small  number  of  private  schools  in  which  the  students  re- 
side, but  many  of  these  schools  also  have  day  pupils. 

Life  in  the  boarding  schools  is  much  like  that  in  American  institu- 
tions of  the  same  type,  except  that  the  school  day  is  much  longer  and 
sports  are  not  so  prevalent.  Association  football,  tennis,  and  a  kind 
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of  baseball  are  played,  and  a  little  rowing  indulged  in.  In  the  day 
schools  there  is  not  much  of  any  school  life.  There  are  no  student 
organizations  to  speak  of.  A  social  gathering  of  students  and 
teachers  may  take  place  once  or  twice  a  year.  Sports,  such  as  foot- 
ball and  "long  ball,"  are  being  encouraged,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
taken  a  hold  to  any  marked  extent.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  students  in  these  schools  are  very  young,  finishing  the 
Gymnasium  at  about  the  same  age  that  the  American  youth  com- 
pletes the  high  school,  and  that  the  last  three  years  are  occupied  with 
serious  study  preparatory  to  a  very  severe  State  examination. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  there  is  not  much  joyousness  in  the 
secondary  school  life  of  the  Danish  youth,  except  that  which  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done.  The  boy  or  girl  is  kept 
pretty  busy  six  days  in  the  week  with  six  recitations  a  day  and 
preparation  for  the  next  day's  tasks.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  little  time  or  energy  left  for  sports  or  other  supplementary  activi- 
ties. These  come  in  their  own  fashion  in  the  first  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, for  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  that  stage. 

Curricula:  The  middle  school. — Secondary  curricula  are  deter- 
mined in  broad  outline  by  the  law  of  1903.  A  detailed  program  is 
fixed  by  the  department  of  education  for  State  schools  and  serves 
consequently  as  a  guide  for  the  instruction  also  in  communal  and 
private  schools.  While  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  even  State 
schools  in  modifying  details  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  local 
conditions,  there  is  large  uniformity  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools 
throughout  the  county.  The  following  is  the  program  outlined  by 
the  ministry  for  middle  schools :  ^ 


Table  6. — Weekly  program,  Danish  middle  schools. 


Subjects. 

I  class. 

n  class. 

m  class. 

IV  class. 

TotaL 

2 
5 

2 
4 

2 
4 

1 
5 

i 

0 

3 

3 

3 

15 

6 

4 

4 

13 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

23 

Writing  

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

30 

30 

30 

30 

120 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 
1 

4 

Remarks  on  the  curriculum. — The  instruction  in  religion  is  based 
on  Bible  history  and  aims  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  Bible 

iQlahn,  Lot  om  h5Jere  Almenskoler  m.  m.,  p.  60. 
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itself  and  its  essential  teachings,  with  a  view  to  developing  the  child's 
religious  nature  and  making  the  truths  function  in  the  child's  life.* 
Danish  includes  a  thorough  training  in  oral  and  written  expression 
and  grammar,  together  with  the  study  of  a  considerable  range  pf 
Danish  and  Norse  and  some  Swedish  literature. 

German  may  be  taken  up  before  English  if  the  local  authorities  so 
choose.  The  State  schools  are  equally  divided  on  English  and  Ger- 
man as  the  beginning  language.^  The  aim  in  modern  language  in- 
struction is  correct  pronunciation,  ability  to  read  and  understand 
ordinary  prose  at  sight,  and  to  form  grammatically  correct  sentences. 
A  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  part  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose striven  for.  The  direct  method  is  used  throughout.  From  the 
first  day  on  the  language  being  learned  is  used  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  by  the  teacher  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  very 
best  work  done  in  Danish  schools  is  seen  in  the  modern  language  in- 
struction. Teachers  go  abroad  in  large  numbers  to  obtain  more  per- 
fect mastery  of  their  methods.  Some  idea  of  the  result  of  the  work 
in  middle  schools  may  be  obtained  from  one  feature  of  the  final  ex- 
amination in  a  modem  language.  The  examinee  is  given  a  selection 
in  the  foreign  language  about  half  a  page  in  length  to  read  aloud. 
After  one  reading  he  closes  the  book  and  by  the  use  of  the  foreign 
language  reproduces  freely  the  content  of  the  selection. 

Instruction  in  history  embraces  a  general  view  of  the  world's 
progress.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  modem  and  Danish  his- 
tory. Geography  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  subject  and  extends 
through  the  course. 

Nature  study  includes  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany.  Speci- 
mens are  collected  and  studied  in  type  groupings.  Physics  constitutes 
the  major  part  of  the  work  in  science.  Chemistry  receives  minor  at- 
tention. Mathematics  embraces  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and 
portions  of  plane  geometry. 

The  instruction  in  writing  aims  at  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  In 
drawing,  the  correct  representation  of  an  object  by  the  free-hand 
method  is  aimed  at  by  graded  exercises. 

Gymnastics  and  singing  are  required,  but  are  regarded  more  as 
helpful  diversions  than  as  parts  of  the  accredited  course. 

In  some  schools,  as  modifications  of  the  above  program,  are  found 
needlework  and  domestic  science  for  girls  and  sloyd  for  boys.  Latin 
and  French  are  also  optional  subjects.  All  the  State  schools  offer 
Latin  four  hours  a  week  the  last  year.  French  in  like  amount  is 
found  in  four  State  schools.  The  introduction  of  these  subjects 
sometimes  necessitates  a  reduction  in  the  time  devoted  to  other  sub- 

^The  scope  of  this  study  does  not  permit  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  curricula  and 
methods  of  the  secondary  schools.  Remarks  are  offered  merely  to  make  the  time-table 
inteUlgible  or  to  call  attention  to  characteristic  features. 

•AsmuMen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  104-106. 
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jects.  In  other  cases  the  brighter  students  are  permitted  to  carry  one 
of  these  subjects  in  addition  to  the  full  course. 

Real  course. — ^The  Real  course  is  a  sort  of  finishing  year  for  such 
students  as  can  not  take  the  full  Gymnasium  course.  These  Seal 
coiirses  are  not  operated  in  separate  institutions,  but  are  found  in  Uie 
complete  secondary  schools  and  are  attached  to  many  middle  schools. 
There  is  no  fixed  schedule  for  the  work  of  this  Real  year,  the  local 
needs  and  the  requirements  of  the  students  serving  largely  to  fix  its 
character.^  The  following  program,  suggested  by  the  department, 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  work  done  in  these  courses : 

Weekly  program — Real  course. 


Hours. 

Danish   4 

Two  modem  languages   8 

Practical  mathematics   4 

History  and  geography   4 

Sciences   4 

Electives   6 

Gymnastics   4 


The  electives  may  be  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as: 
Religion,  a  third  modem  language,  Latin,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  drawing,  sloyd,  and  singing.  Special  electives  for  girls 
are  practical  accounting,  needlework,  and  domestic  science.  If  this 
course  is  to  close  a  young  person's  school  career,  he  may,  by  a  proper 
combination  of  subjects,  fit  himself  for  a  business,  governmental,  or 
other  vocational  position. 

Chymnaaium — Courses. — Entering  the  gymnasium  the  student  has  a 
choice  of  three  courses — ^the  classical,  modem  language,  and  mathe- 
matical-scientific— each  three  years  in  length.  The  popularity  of  the 
various  courses  is  indicated  by  the  attendance.*  The  pro-modem 
tendency  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  large  percentage  of  attendance 
in  the  modern-language  course  and  the  very  small  percentage  in  the 
classical  department  Only  eight  State  schools  and  four  private 
schools  maintain  the  classical  course.  Practically  all  schools — State, 
conununal,  and  private — maintain  the  modem-language  and  the 
mathematical-scientific  courses. 


Table  l.—DistriJmtion  of  students  in  Danish  gymnasium  courses^  1909-10. 


Course. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

ace. 

178 
806 
666 

89 
313 
68 

967 
1,118 
718 

13 
63 
84 

1  Qlahn,  op.  dt,  p.  142.  •Asmoaaen,  op.  clt.»  Tabla  flu 
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Program. — ^As  in  the  case  of  middle  schools,  the  State  department 
of  education  outlines  the  program  of  studies  also  for  the  Gymnasia. 
The  programs  as  suggested  by  the  department  ^  and  modified  to  some 
extent  by  practice  are  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table: 

Table  8. — Weekly  programs,  Danish  Chymnaaia, 


Subjects. 


I  dass.— 
All  three 


n  class.— 

All  three 


AU  throe 


ReliKioQ.... 

Danbh  

French  

History  

Music  

Oynmastks 


Subjects. 

IdasB. 

ndass. 

mdasB. 

Clas- 
sical. 

Mod- 
em. 

Mathe- 
matioal- 
sclen- 
tifio. 

Clas- 
sicaL 

Mod- 
em. 

Mathe- 
matical- 
sdeii- 
Uflo. 

CIm- 
sloal. 

Mod- 
em. 

Mathe- 
matical- 
acieao- 
tlflo. 

2 

5 
4 
4 

2 

2 

6 
4 
4 

2 

9 

6 
4 

8 

S 

0 
6 

6 
6 
1 

>  I 

6 
6 

1 
2 
2 

<  i 

1 

2 
2 

<  1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

(  1 

Geography  and  nature  study. 
Total  

)  I 

1  I 

36 

36 

36 

86 

36 

86 

86 

86 

86 

Some  very  general  remarks  on  the  programs  must  suffice.  It  will 
be  noted  that  all  the  courses  have  much  in  commoii.  There  is  special- 
ization, to  be  sure,  but  the  courses  are  not  unbalanced. 

The  names  of  the  courses  indicate  the  major  emphasis  in  each  case. 
As  to  languages,  Greek  is  offered  only  in  the  classical  course,  and 
Latin  is  not  offered  in  the  mathematical-scientific  course.  French 
is  common  to  all  courses.  In  the  modem-language  course  both  Eng- 
lish and  German  are  studied,  the  one  or  the  other  being  selected  as 
major.  In  the  other  two  courses  only  one  of  these  two  languages 
can  be  taken  up,  the  selection  being  made  by  each  school.  But  it  has 
been  noted  that  both  English  and  German  are  studied  in  the  middle 
school.  The  general  statement  may  therefore  be  made  that  a  person 
may  graduate  from  the  Danish  Gymnasium  and  thus  become  a 
student  in  the  European  sense  without  having  studied  either  Latin 
or  Greek,  but  he  must  have  studied  three  modem  languages. 

Sciences  and  mathematics  have  a  place  also  in  the  laiiguage  courses, 
but  constitute  the  major  subject  in  the  mathematical-scientific  course. 
In  this  course  these  subjects  embrace  geography;  geology;  min- 

^Qlahn,  op.  dt,  p.  198. 
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eralogy;  biology;  human  physiology;  astronomy;  physics;  inorganic, 
organic,  and  physical  chemistry;  algebra;  trigonometry;  plane,  solid, 
and  analytical  geometry. 

The  work  in  archaelogy  in  the  classical  course  is  fairly  well  in- 
dicated by  the  name  itself,  but  in  the  modem  language  and  mathe- 
matical-scientific courses,  where  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
three  years  is  devoted  to  it,  the  scope  of  the  work  is  much  broader 
than  the  term  indicates.  In  these  courses  the  subject  is  calculated  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  classical  civilization  and  culture  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  that  obtained  from  study  of  the  classics  in  the  origi- 
nal. Selected  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  are  read  in 
translation  and  a  study  made  of  artistic  and  other  monuments  of  the 
ancient  world.  Thus  these  courses,  while  so  strictly  modem,  are 
endeavoring  to  transmit  also  some  of  the  best  of  our  inheritance  from 
classic  culture. 

Examinations. — ^Examinations  in  the  secondary  schools  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  and  a  final  examination  at  the  end 
of  each  course.  All  examinations  consist  of  two  parts,  a  written  and 
an  oral  test.  Final  examinations  are  all  conducted  by  the  State, 
through  approved  representatives,  the  question  for  the  written  tests 
being  prepared  by  the  ministry.  All  oral  examinations  are  public. 
A  censor  appointed  or  approved  by  the  State  is  present  at  each  ex- 
amination, and  his  grade  is  averaged  with  that  given  by  the  ex- 
aminer in  each  subject.  The  grades  range  from  0  to  6,  the  higher 
numbers  indicating  the  better  standing.  The  average  of  the  averages 
of  examination  and  class  marks  in  all  subjects  constitutes  the  final 
grade.  An  average  ot  3.50  is  required  to  pass.  All  standings,  with 
names  of  examinees,  are  published  in  the  annual  bulletins  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  State  reports.  From  this  practice  may  be  gained 
some  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to  examinations  in  Denmark. 
Schools  and  professions  are  graded  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  examinations  which  they  require,  and 
individuals  are  more  or  less  marked  for  life  by  the  published  reports 
of  their  school  examinations. 

Privileges. — ^The  middle-school  examinations,  besides  admitting  to 
the  real  course  and  gymnasium,  is  considered  as  fitting  for  an  ordi- 
nary industrial  or  business  career.  The  Real  examination  fits  for 
certain  governmental  positions,  such  as  postal  and  railway  service, 
certain  better  business  positions,  and  admits  to  certain  technical 
schools.  The  student  examination,  with  which  the  gymnasimn  closes, 
admits  to  all  courses  at  the  university  and  to  certain  of  the  higher 
business  and  governmental  positions. 

Girls^  examination. — The  secondary  scheme  of  education,  as 
adopted  in  1903  and  outlined  in  this  study,  seems  not  to  have  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  for  girls.  The  higher  girls'  schools,  whidi  were 
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in  a  sense  displaced  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  system,  carried 
the  instruction  up  to  a  leaving  examination  at  17  years  of  age.  The 
examination  in  the  present- system  corresponding  most  nearly  to  the 
former  leaving  examination  of  the  girls'  schools  is  the  Real  examina- 
tion, but  this  comes  at  16  years  of  age,  and  thus  cuts  off  the  last  year 
of  the  former  girls'  schools.  To  meet  the  objection  raised  on  this 
ground,  there  was  introduced  a  special  girls'  examination  at  the  age 
of  17  as  a  modification  of  the  present  system.  In  Copenhagen,  where 
the  higher  girls'  schools  draw  their  students  largely  from  well-to-do 
homes,  the  girls  stay  in  school  longer,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
final  examination  to  the  age  of  17  is  very  common.  Outside  of  Copen- 
hagen, however,  the  plan  of  1903  has  met  with  general  favor.  Girls' 
schools  in  the  provincial  cities  have  found  great  difficulty  in  holding 
the  girls  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  the  university  longer  than  imtil 
the  age  of  16..  The  Real  examination  of  the  present  system,  there- 
fore, satisfies  their  needs  admirably,  and  as  a  result  the  girls'  schools 
outside  of  Copenhagen  are  being  shaped  more  and  more  by  the 
present  system  of  secondary  education. 

Teachers  and  salaries. — There  are  three  classes  of  permanently  ap- 
pointed teachers  in  the  secondary  schools — the  head  masters,  called 
rektors^  regular  teachers,  and  adjuncts.  In  State  schools,  teachers 
in  these  positions  begin  with  a  basic  salary  of  4,800,  3,600,  and  2,400 
kroner,  respectively.  Increases  come  every  four  years,  imtil  the 
salaries  reach,  respectively,  5,600,  4,800,  and  4,000  kroner.  Rektors 
receive,  in  addition,  free  residence  or  equivalent.  Before  becoming  an 
adjunct  teacher,  the  candidate  must  have  served  a  probationary  term 
of  one  or  two  years.^ 

Besides  the  above  classes  of  teachers  there  are  in  some  schools  tem- 
porarily appointed  teachers,  who  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  teacher 
of  gymnastics  is  found  in  every  school,  and  there  is  also  a  personage 
called  pedel^  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  administrative  secretary. 

Training  of  secondary  teachers. — Since  1908  no  person  can  become 
a  teacher  in  a  complete  secondary  school  who  does  not  pass  the  State 
examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Preparation  for 
this  examination  is  normally  afforded  in  the  pedagogical  seminary 
established  in  1906  and  maintained  by  the  State.  Before  entering 
upon  the  work  of  this  seminary,  the  candidate  must,  as  a  rule,  hold 
a  degree  from  the  university.  The  seminary  embraces  a  half  year  of 
theory  and  another  half  year  of  practice.  The  theoretical  instruction 
includes:  The  history  and  principles  of  education  and  methods  of 
teaching;  a  study  of  the  development  and  present  organization  of 
Danish  education;  school  hygiene,  including  the  physiology  and 
hygiene  of  adolescence.  Professors  of  university  rank  are  in  charge 

I  Qlalm,  De  til  om  hSJere  Almenskoler  hOrende  Betsregler,  n  Del.,  pp.  88-84. 
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of  the  instruction.  The  examination  covers  the  work  of  the  course^ 
and  is  both  written  and  oral. 

For  the  practical  training  in  teaching  the  candidates  are  assigned 
to  State  or  designated  private  secondary  schools.  Each  candidate 
must  select  one  subject  as  major  and  one  as  minor,  which  choice 
usually  determines  the  teacher  under  whose  supervision  and  guid- 
ance the  candidate's  practice  teaching  is  to  be  done.  At  first  the  can- 
didate visits  classes  in  his  chosen  subjects  and  discusses  methods 
employed  with  the  teacher  in  charge.  Then  the  candidate  himself 
teaches  a  few  periods  in  the  presence  of  his  adviser,  who  offers  such 
suggestions  as  may  be  helpful.  Finally,  the  candidate  takes  fall 
charge  of  the  instruction,  his  adviser  not  being  present.  He  most, 
however,  each  day  render  an  account  of  the  instruction  he  has 
given  and  the  methods  employed.  Aside  from  teaching  in  his 
major  and  minor  subjects,  the  candidate  must  visit*  other  classes, 
both  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  candidate's  training  consists  of  two  hours  of 
teaching  in  his  major  subject  and  one  in  his  minor,  in  the  presence 
of  his  adviser,  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  the  State  inspector 
of  complete  secondary  schools.  The  above  examinations  in  theory 
and  practice  being  passed,  the  candidate  must  serve  a  probationary 
term  of  one  year  in  a  secondary  school.  A  final  test  of  his  teaching 
ability  is  then  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  head  master 
of  the  school  and  the  State  inspector  or  other  designated  persons, 
who  observe  the  candidate's  teaching  through  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  days.  A  written  document,  signed  by  the  examining  commit- 
tee, constitutes  the  candidates  final  testimonial  of  teaching  ability. 
He  is  then  eligible  for  a  permanent  position  in  a  complete  secondary 
school. 

The  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  training  and  examination  of 
secondary  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  inspector  of  com- 
plete secondary  schools,  who  receives  applicants  for  training,  assigns 
candidates  to  schools  for  their  practice  teaching,  and  arranges  the 
various  examinations.  By  this  connection  with  teachers  in  training 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  make  valuable  recommendations  as  to 
appointments. 

In  secondary  schools  that  do  not  have  Gymnasium  departments, 
the  requirements  for  appointment  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  complete 
secondary  schools.  Many  teachers  from  the  elementary  schools  have 
by  special  training,  especially  in  the  State  Teachers'  College, 
equipped  themselves  for  teaching  in  middle  schools. 

A  special  examination  for  women  teachers  in  girls'  higher  schools 
has  been  arranged,  which  meets  the  characteristic  requirements  of 
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these  schools.  Candidates  who  have  passed  this  examination  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  girls'  higher  schools.^ 

Pensions. — By  State  action  there  have  been  established  two  pen- 
sion bureaus,  one  for  teachers  in  complete  secondary  schools  and 
another  for  Keal  and  middle  schools.  Each  teacher  pays  to  the 
pension  fimd  2  per  cent  of  hi^  salary  annually.  To  this  is  added 
appropriations  from  the  schools  and  State  aid  to  the  amount  of 
80,000  kroner  annually.  After  25  years  of  service  the  teachers  are 
entitled  to  an  annual  pension  of  two-thirds  of  their  average  salary 
during  the  last  10  years  of  service.^ 

Support  of  secondary  education — State  schools. — State  schools 
derive  their  funds  in  part  from  the  income  of  lands  devoted  to  the 
support  of  churches  and  schools  and  from  productive  fimds.  Tu- 
ition fees  and  other  minor  sources  contribute  a  share,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  covered  by  appropriations  from  State  moneys.  Tuition  in 
the  middle  schools  is  120  kroner  a  year,  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Real 
course  the  amount  is  144  kroner.  At  the  boarding  school  at  Soro 
400  kroner  a  year  are  paid  for  room,  board,  tuition,  and  incidentals. 
Free  places  are  maintained  for  a  number  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
total  enrollment.' 

Communal  schools. — Communal  secondary  schools  are  supported  by 
funds  obtained  from  the  State,  the  county,  the  local  community,  and 
in  some  cases  from  tuition  fees.  Some  communal  middle  schools  are 
absolutely  free  to  all  children,  some  are  free  to  all  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  some  are  free  only  to  poor  children.  In  cases  where  tui- 
tion is  charged,  the  amoimt  per  child  is  graded  in  an  ascending  scale 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes.  Fees  range  from  1^  kroner  a 
month  in  the  lowest  class  of  one  school  to  14  kroner  in  the  highest 
class  of  another  school.  Perhaps  the  most  common  amount  is  5  or  6 
kroner  a  month.* 

Private  schools. — In  the  case  of  private  secondary  schools  the 
sources  of  income  are  various.  Most  of  them  receive  some  State 
aid,  some  grants  from  coimty  or  commune.  Other  sources  are: 
Endowments,  gifts  of  societies  and  private  persons,  and  tuition 
moneys.  Private  schools  depend  much  on  tuition  fees,  which  are 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  in  State  or  communal  schools.  In 
Copenhagen  the  usual  rate  is  20  to  23  kroner  per  month.  Outside 
of  Copenhagen  the  fees  are  not  so  high,  however,  ranging  from  10 
to  20  kroner.* 

Even  with  these  higher  tuition  fees  the  private  schools  are  ex- 
periencing financial  diflSculties.    This  is  especially  true  since  the 

^  Lang,  Den  hOJere  Plgeskole  In  De  Nordlska  Landernas  Skolv&sen,  1905-1910,  p.  96. 
*  Liinderstr5m-Lang,  Drenge  og  Fsellesskoler  in  Dan  marks  Skolevsesen,  p.  IG. 
*Glahn,  Lot  om  hOJere  Almenskoler,  pp.  11-12, 
'Asmussen,  op.  dt,  pp.  1041t. 
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erection  of  free  or  low-rate  communal  secondary  schools.  In  order 
to  better  their  financial  status,  several  of  the  leading  private  boys' 
schools  in  Copenhagen  banded  together  in  1901.  into  a  federation 
under  one  business  management.  Some  schools  that  indicated  lack 
of  sufficient  patronage  were  discontinued  and  their  teachers  were 
transferred  to  other  schools  in  the  federation.  The  persistent  de- 
mands of  teachers  for  better  pay  have  made  necessary  increasingly 
higher  tuition  fees.  Parents  finally  became  alarmed,  and  in  1908 
organized  a  parents'  association  to  coimteract  the  "  teachers'  union." 
A  bitter  struggle  between  the  two  associations  has  ensued.  More 
generous  State  aid  has  been  pointed  to  as  one  element  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.* 

Conclusion. — ^The  last  decade  has  been  a  period  of  reorganization 
in  the  Danish  secondary  school  world.  School  people  have  some- 
times been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  full  satisfaction  with  the  present  system  has 
not  always  been  in  evidence.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of 
middle  school,  Real  course,  and  Gymnasium  as  at  present  arranged, 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Each 
year  the  new  forms  are  becoming  more  familiar,  and  in  the  quiet 
pursuance  of  their  various  functions  the  schools  will  undoubtedly 
perform  a  valuable  service  for  the  Danish  youth.  State,  commune, 
and  private  initiative  are  operating  together  to  give  Denmark  the 
best  secondary  school  system  within  its  reach.  The  recent  activity 
of  the  local  communities  in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  pub- 
lic iniddle  schools  is  a  particularly  significant  sign  of  progress. 
Throughout  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  democracy  in  edu- 
cation and  a  careful  adaptation  of  educational  agencies  of  the  sec- 
ondary type  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


Chapter  V. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  tmiversity — Organization  and  teaching  force. — At  the  top  of 
the  educational  system  of  Denmark  stands  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. Founded  in  1478,  the  institution  is  quite  venerable  with  age, 
and  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  cultural  life  of 
northern  Europe.  The  work  of  the  university  is  organized  under 
five  faculties,  with  a  teaching  force  of  149,  divided  as  follows:  The- 
ology, 14;  law,  17;  medicine,  47 ;  philosophy,  44;  and  mathematidal- 
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student  associations.  The  student  residences,  of  which  there  are  about 
half  a  dozen,  with  rooms  for  10  to  100  students,  have  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed  by  people  of  means.  In  these,  students  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  in  enjoy  free  residence  and,  in  some,  a  cash 
stipend  in  addition.  The  most  famous  of  these  residences  is 
Regensen^  established  in  1623,  for  100  students.  Free  residence  and 
an  allowance  of  50  kroner  a  month  are  granted  each  occupant.  There 
is  no  boarding  establishment  in  connection,  but  a  couple  of  small 
kitchens  in  which  some  of  the  students  prepare  their  lunches.  In 
Eegensen  have  lived  many  men  famous  in  Danish  literature  and  his- 
tory. In  a  room  now  used  as  a  reading  room  Grundtvig  preached 
his  famous  trial  sermon  on,  "Why  is  the  Lord's  Word  Departed 
from  His  House  ? "  which  stirred  up  the  clergy  of  Copenhagen. 

Much  is  done  for  the  encouragement  of  poor  students.  Cott^ 
mimitet  is  the  name  of  an  endowment,  established  about  1580  and 
managed  by  the  university,  out  of  which  are  paid  185  stipends  of 
40  kroner  a  month  to  needy  students. 

Student  associations. — ^The  other  phase  of  student  life  is  very 
characteristic.  It  is  that  provided  by  the  student  associations.  The 
general  association  is  the  Studenterforening,  with  about  800  mem- 
bers, students  past  and  present.  This  association  has  a  most  splendid 
building,  recently  erected  by  support  from  the  State  and  various 
other  sources.  In  it  are  reading  rooms,  dining  rooms,  smoking 
rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  the  like,  very  beautifully  equipped.  This 
building  furnishes  a  center  and  home  for  a  great  many  students. 
There  are,  however,  no  opportunities  for  students  to  room  in  this 
building.  Students  both  in  and  out  of  Studenterforeningen  are 
furthermore  organized  into  groups  with  a  particular  politico- 
religious  coloring. 

There  are  two  confessed  Christian  associations,  Studenterhjem- 
met  and  Kristeligt  Studenterforbund^  while  Studentersamfundet  is 
radical  both  with  reference  to  religion  and  politics.  All  the  asso- 
ciations have  their  own  centers,  with  reading  and  lounging  rooms, 
but  no  rooming  places.  They  meet  on  Saturday  evenings  and  have 
a  lecture  on  a  religious,  political,  literary,  historical,  scientific, 
or  other  subject.  A  discussion  follows,  during  which  students  do 
not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  take  issue  with  the  lecturer,  be  he  a 
world-famed  scholar  or  a  mere  tyro.  At  intervals  or  after  the  dis- 
cussion a  social  time  with  refreshments  is  enjoyed.  Both  men  and 
women  are  members  and  participate  in  the  student  association  life. 

Support. — ^The  university  has  to  some  extent  its  own  funds,  but 
receives  from  the  State,  for  all  its  activities,  nearly  1,000,000  kroner 
a  year.  There  is  no  tuition,  properly  speaking,  there  being  only  t 
few  minor  fees. 
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Polytechvioal  Institute. — ^The  Polytechnical  Institute,  both  as  to 
entrance  requirements,  quality  of  work,  and  student  life,  is  much  on 
a  par  with  the  university  and  there  is  some  connection  between  the 
students  of  the  two  institutions.  It  has  a  faculty  of  33  members, 
and  students  numbering  776.  Through  five  and  six  year  courses  it 
trains  chemical,  mechanical,  construction,  and  electrical  engineers. 
It  has  splended  new  buildings,  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment, 
and  costs  the  State  about  345,000  kroner  a  year.^ 

Courses  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  the 
university,  but  are  given  in  separate  institutions.  Mention  can 
merely  be  made  of  other  semiprofessional  schools,  such  as  fine  arts, 
military  and  naval  academy,  and  seven  schools  of  navigation. 

Veterinary  and  agricultural  college. — very  significant  institu- 
tion for  Denmark  is  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College  in 
Copenhagen,  for  around  its  work  center  many  of  the  problems  of 
this  agricultural  and  dairy  country.  The  institution  was  founded  in 
1856.  At  present  32  teachers  instruct  442  students,  28  of  whom  were, 
in  1910,  from  Norway.^  Formerly  the  number  from  that  country 
was  much  greater,  but  since  Norway  established  and  equipped  a 
splendid  agricultural  college  at  Aas,  near  Christiania,  the  number 
of  agricultural  students  going  to  Denmark  has  been  much  decreased. 
Courses  in  the  Danish  college  range  from  one  and  two-thirds  to  five 
years,  and  include  theoretical,  experimental,  and  practical  work  in 
veterinary  science,  agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  animal  husbandry, 
horticulture,  and  forestry. 

In  addition  to  the  veterinary  clinics  there  are  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
testing  soils  and  foods  and  combating  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
in  domestic  animals.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
animal  physiology.  An  ambulatory  department  of  the  school  insti- 
tutes experiments  in  dairy  methods,  feeding,  and  breeding  of  ani- 
mals on  selected  farms  throughout  the  country.  Every  year  are 
held  at  the  college  butter  exhibitions,  to  which  every  creamery  oper- 
ating in  the  country  must,  upon  order  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  send 
at  once  a  sample  of  its  butter  already  manufactured.  The  butter  is 
tested  and  graded  with  reference  to  its  excellence  as  an  export  prod- 
uct, and  any  creamery  whose  butter  sample  does  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard,  may  temporarily  be  denied  the  use  of  the  trade-mark 
of  the  Danish  butter-export  association.  The  obligation  of  every 
creamery  to  send,  without  previous  warning,  a  sample  of  its  butter  at 
any  time  an  order  may  come,  tends  to  keep  the  creameries  always  up 
to  the  highest  mark  of  efficiency. 

»0p.  dt 
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The  activities  of  the  agricultural  college  require  fr<nn  the  State 
an  appropriation  of  640,000  kroner  annually.^  The  other  agricul- 
tural schools  throughout  the  country,  which  together  with  the  agri- 
cultural college  constitute  the  system  of  vocational  training  for  rural 
Denmark,  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  people's  high  schools  that 
they  will  be  treated  of  under  that  heading,  in  the  second  part  of  this 
study. 

Industrial  schools. — Denmark  does  much  in  many  ways  to  en- 
courage every  youth  to  acquire  proficiency  in  his  chosen  vocation, 
and  to  place  educational  facilities  for  this  purpose  within  his  reach. 
Thus  are  worthy  of  special  notice  the  technical  and  trade  schools 
which  are  found  all  over  the  country,  and  are  largely  attended.*  In 
1911  there  were  160  such  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  over 
18,000.  They  are  mostly  evening  schools  in  which  young  persons 
from  14  years  upward,  who  are  learning  a  trade,  may  supplement 
their  training  by  courses  in  Danish,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
bookkeeping,  free-hand  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  geometrical 
construction,  and  foreign  languages,  usually  English  and  German. 
In  addition  to  these  more  general  subjects  there  are  also  trade  courses 
for  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  tinners,  turners,  coach  makers, 
smiths,  mechanicians,  electricians,  and  the  like.  Some  schools  also 
give  instruction  in  painting,  clay  modeling,  and  art  industries.  Still 
another  type  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  trade  schools  proper,  which 
are  generally  maintained  by  trade  unions  and  supported  by  local  and 
State  aid.  Thus  there  are  evening  trade  schools  for  shoemakers, 
tailors,  watchmakers,  bookbinders,  barbers,  hotel  clerks,  cooks,  dress- 
makers, milliners,  servant  girls,  and  the  like. 

The  instruction  is  usually  given  from  7  to  10  o'clock  through  the 
months  October  to  March,  and  the  same  student  usually  continues 
through  the  several  years  during  which  he  is  learning  his  trade. 
More  than  half  of  the  schools  have  their  own  buildings.  The  rest  are 
conducted  in  public-school  buildings.  The  teachers  are  frequently 
public  school-teachers  or  men  and  women  proficient  in  their  trades. 
During  the  summer  months  the  State  maintains  special  training 
courses  for  such  teachers. 

Some  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  cities  have  established  day 
schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  a  wider  range  of  cultural 
subjects  and  in  branches  that  are  required  for  proficiency  in  the  more 
difficult  trades^  such  as  draftsmanship,  building  construction,  and 
decoration. 

School  for  servant  girls. — most  interesting  and  unique  trade 
school  is  operated  in  Copenhagen  by  the  Servant  Girls'  Union.  There 

1  LandSkoDomisk  Aarbog,  1912,  pp.  12>15. 
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'  is  a  six  months'  course  for  beginners  and  advanced  courses  of  two 
months  for  special  training  in  cooking,  dining-room  service,  and  the 
like.^  The  girls  live  at  the  school  and  pay  10  kroner  a  month  for 
tuition,  board,  room,  and  laundry.  Theoretical  instruction  in  the 
six  months'  course  embraces  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  care  of  the  sick 
and  children.  For  the  practical  instruction  the  girls  are  divided  into 
three  sections,  for  kitchen,  housemaid,  and  laundry  work,  respec- 
tively. By  rotation  every  week  the  girls  thus  do  all  the  actual  work 
connected  with  the  school,  and  by  so  doing  under  competent  super- 
vision receive  instruction  in  preparation  of  food,  baking,  housework, 
setting  table,  serving,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  and  household 
accounts. 

When  graduates  of  the  school  accept  positions  they  are  bound  by 
the  rules  of  the  union.  Some  of  the  rules  of  service  are :  The  work- 
day extends  from  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening,  with  one  or  one  and  a  half  hours  for  rest  during  the  day ; 
every  other  Sunday  and  holiday  free  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  two  evenings  a  week,  after  7  o'clock,  when  the  girl  may  leave  the 
house  she  chooses;  at  least  eight  days'  vacation  a  year;  overtime 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  ore  per  hour  or  15  ore  for  the  half- 
hour.  Needless  to  say,  many  housewives  are  incensed  at  the  regula- 
tions of  the  union  and  refuse  to  employ  union  girls.  Others  recog- 
nize the  superior  quality  of  the  girls  that  have  received  the  training 
of  the  school  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  wages  they  ask  and 
grant  the  desired  liberties  ia  return  for  the  superior  excellence  in 
service.  The  school  and  the  terms  of  service  tend  to  raise  the  social 
status  of  servant  girls,  and  may  therefore  be  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  is  vexing  housewives  in  all 
countries. 

Schools  of  hovsekeeping  and  domestic  science. — Schools  of  house- 
keeping and  domestic  science  have  recently  experienced  a  rapid 
growth  in  Denmark.  There  are  now  some  20  schools  in  the  country, 
13  of  which  received  State  aid  in  1912-13.^  Nearly  all  the  schools  are 
boarding  schools.  By  doing  in  part  the  actual  work  connected  with 
the  institution,  under  competent  supervision,  the  girls  receive  practi- 
cal training  in  all  phases  of  housekeeping  and  domestic  science. 
Usually  two  courses  of  five  months  each  are  operated  each  year,  one 
from  May  to  September  and  the  other  from  November  to  March. 
The  theoretical  subjects  embrace  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  household, 
accounts.  Many  schools  also  include  some  liberal  subjects  in  their 
courses.  The  schools  are  largely  frequented  by  girls  from  the  better 
class  of  homes,  who  seek  the  training  of  the  schools  to  equip  them  for 
presiding  over  their  own  future  homes.   Three  schools  are  devoting 

^  Bulletin,  Kdbenhayns  Tjenestep'geforenings  Fagskole. 
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themselves  to  training  teachers  for  these  and  other  schools  in  which 
similar  instruction  is  given.  One  of  these  normal  schools  has  a 
three-year  course,  and  the  others  maintain  courses  of  two-years'  work. 

For  1912-13  the  State  appropriated  468,000  kroner  to  technical 
schools,  68,000  kroner  to  trade  schools,  and  12,000  kroner  to  schools 
of  housekeeping  and  domestic  science.^  The  schools  are  not  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  They  are  established  and  maintained  by 
private  persons  or  associations,  but  are  not  conducted  as  money- 
making  ventures. 

Commercial  schools. — ^The  same  is  true  of  another  numerous  and 
important  type  of  schools,  the  commercial  schools,  of  which  there  are 
in  the  country  8  day  schools  and  59  evening  schools,  with  a  total  of 
over  6,000  students.  As  technical  and  trade  schools  serve  for  the  in- 
dustries, so  the  commercial  schools  suppplement  the  training  of  the 
young  people  who  enter  the  commercial  field.  It  is  customary  in 
Denmark  for  business  houses  to  take  in  young  men  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness at  about  the  age  of  14.  They  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  from 
four  to  five  years,  during  which  period  it  is  generally  required  that 
the  learners  attend  the  evening  commercial  school.  The  course  runs 
usually  through  three  years  of  10  months  each,  with  6  hours  a  week. 
A  selection  of  subjects  may  be  made  from  Danish,  German,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Russian,  arithmetic,  writing,  correspondence,  geog- 
raphy, bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  commercial  law,  com- 
modities of  commerce,  and  gymnastics." 

The  day  commercial  schools  are  usually  attended  by  older  pupils 
who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  or  have  completed  the  middle 
school,  Real  school,  or  Gymnasium  and  require  the  student's  whole 
time  while  pursuing  a  course.  It  seems  diflScult  in  Denmark  for 
prospective  young  business  men  to  set  aside  a  year  of  their  time  in 
order  to  attend  a  day  commercial  school.  The  system  of  recruiting 
business  men  by  the  apprenticeship  system  takes  them  directly  from 
the  elementary  schools  and  they  are  therefore  not  well  equipped  to 
do  the  work  of  a  higher  commercial  school,  even  if  they  have  attended 
an  evening  commercial  school.  Furthermore,  after  spending  four  or 
five  years  as  an  apprentice,  the  young  man  begrudges  the  time  neces- 
sary for  a  year  course  in  a  day  school.  The  evening  commercial 
schools  are  therefore  the  most  popular  method  of  supplementing  the 
education  of  the  business  man. 

*  Some  day  schools  are  found,  however.  They  all  have  courses  ex- 
tending over  one  year,  except  Brock's  Commercial  College,  in  Copen- 
hagen. This  school  has  a  two-year  course  and  serves  as  a  central 
school  for  the  whole  country,  drawing  students  who  are  desirous  of 

1  Flnanalov,  1912-18. 
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advanced  commercial  training.  In  addition  to  more  elementary  sub- 
jects its  two-year  course  embraces  economics,  commerce,  exchange, 
tariffs,  statistics,  technology,  commodities  of  commerce,  and  the  com- 
mercial phases  of  history,  geography,  chemistry,  and  law. 

To  the  support  of  commercial  schools  the  State  appropriates  an- 
nually 60,000  kroner.^ 

This,  in  brief  compass,  is  the  system  by  which  Denmark  strives  to 
educate  her  people  culturally  and  vocationally.  The  outline  provides 
the  setting  for  a  somewhat  more  detailed  study  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  Danish  education,  the  work  of  the 
people's  high  schools  and  the  related  agricultural  schools.  These 
institutions  constitute  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  this  study. 

^  Op.  dt,  p.  18. 
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People^s  high  school  de-fined, — ^The  Danish  people's  high  school  is 
a  unique  institution,  and  a  preliminary  statement  of  its  nature  and 
purpose  may  therefore  serve  to  make  more  intelligible  the  discussion 
that  follows.  The  people's  high  schools  {Folkeh0jskoler)  are 
boarding  schools  for  adult  young  people,  chiefly  from  the  rural  com- 
munities. They  are  not  vocational,  but  cultural  in  their  purpose. 
The  typical  course  extends  through  five  months  in  winter  for  boys 
and  three  months  in  summer  for  girls.  A  second  winter  is  frequently 
spent  by  the  boys  in  one  of  the  agricultural  schools,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  high-school  movement.  These  agricultural  schools  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  people's  high  schools  in  their  historical 
development  and  method  of  work  that  they  are  here,  as  generally, 
treated  together,  such  special  mention  being  made  of  them  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  necessary  for  a  correct  presentation.  Both 
types  of  schools  are  privately  owned  but  receive  State  aid.  To- 
gether they  number  99,  and  have  an  annual  attendance  of  over  8,000 
young  people.  It  is  estimated  that  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  rural  population  of  Denmark  at  some  time  or  other  attend 
these  schools.  Their  influence  in  the  country  is  therefore  very  great, 
and  as  a  type  of  school  activity  they  present  many  phases  of  interest 
to  students  of  popular  education. 

Grundtvig^s  early  life. — ^The  father  of  the  people's  high  schools 
was  Bishop  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  (1783-1872),  theologian,  historian, 
poet,  patriot,  and  educator.  On  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side 
his  ancestry  included  distinguished  theologians  and  scientists.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  in  southern  Zealand.  There,  in  a  home  of 
culture  set  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  Grundtvig  spent  his  early 
years.  By  stories  and  legends  his  mother  awakened  the  boy's  his- 
torical sense,  which  continued  to  be  fed  by  the  reading  of  historical 
books,  huge  of  bulk,  whose  profound  contents  taxed  the  father's  and 
mother's  capacity  to  explain.^ 

good  biography  ot  Grundtylg  Is  L.  Schroder's  N.  F.  S.  Omndtrlg's  Leyned. 
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Preparatory  education. — At  the  age  of  9  Gnindtvig  was  sent  to  be 
prepared  for  the  Latin  school  by  a  bachelor  clergyman  who  had  pre- 
viously served  as  tutor  for  Grundtvig's  elder  brothers.  This  clergy- 
man served  a  parish  in  Jutland  on  the  border  of  the  great  heath, 
where  the  natural  and  human  environment  was  far  different  from 
that  of  Grundtvig's  home,  and  served  during  his  six  years'  stay  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  sympathies.  He  said  later  that  he  here 
became  familiar  with  seriousness  and  quietness  in  nature  and  in  the 
thought  life  of  the  soul."  Here,  too,  he  had  to  find  his  companions 
among  the  peasants  and  workingmen,  and  developed  thus  an  interest 
in  the  common  people  which  was  rare  in  a  man  of  his  origin  and 
station.  He  also  traveled  some  during  this  period,  learned  to  know 
more  of  his  country,  and  became  familiar  with  the  dialects  peculiar 
to  the  different  sections.  Thus  from  first  hand  he  gained  that  uni- 
versal knowledge  of  his  native  language  which  afterwards  made  him 
a  master  of  expression. 

At  the  university. — After  what  he  calls  two  useless  years  at  the 
Latin  school  in  Aarhus,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  the 
student  examination  and  entered  upon  theological  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  17.  He  had  no  particular  interest  at  that  time 
in  theological  studies,  but  his  parents  wished  him  to  take  that  course, 
and,  besides,  it  was  the  line  of  study  usually  entered  upon  by  men 
of  his  class.  Grundtvig  seems  not  to  have  been  much  impressed  by 
any  teachers  at  the  university  except  his  cousin  Steffens,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Germany,  much  influenced  by  the  German  philos- 
ophers. The  free  and  spirited  lectures  of  Steffens  captivated 
Grundtvig  and  exerted  an  influence  which  clearly  came  to  light  later 
in  his  poetry. 

Crises. — After  completing  his  theological  studies,  Grundtvig 
served  for  some  years  as  tutor.  While  in  this  capacity  he  formed  an 
unfortimate  attachment  for  the  mother  of  the  children  he  taught. 
While  this  experience  shattered  his  too  great  self-confidence,  it  also 
served  to  awaken  his  poetic  nature,  which  gradually  unfolded  itself 
into  an  activity  that  placed  him  in  the  very  forefront  of  northern 
poets.  Later  a  religious  crisis  made  him  a  devout  student  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  history.  These  ex- 
periences and  studies  produced  the  reformer,  burning  with  a  desire 
to  reestablish  a  live  Christianity  among  his  people. 

Service  as  pastor. — Grundtvig  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1811,  and  became  his  father's  curate.  His  trial  sermon  before  ordi- 
nation was  on  the  text,  "  Why  is  the  Lord's  Word  departed  from  His 
house"?  It  stirred  up  the  clergy  of  Copenhagen  and  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  religious  enthusiast.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1813,  he  moved  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  served  as  pastor  until  the 
imfriendlinesB  of  the  city  clergy,  reGulting  from  his  uncomfortable 
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activity,  led  to  his  withdrawal.  After  seven  years  he  resumed  office, 
but  in  1828,  for  similar  reasons,  withdrew  again.  Eleven  years  later 
he  resumed  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which  he  continued  for  the 
balance  of  his  life.  As  a  mark  of  recognition  of  his  services  the  title 
of  bishop  without  diocese  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Grundtvig's  service  to  the  cause  of  education  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  his  great  life  purpose,  namely,  to  effect  a  nation-wide 
awakening  of  his  people.  This  purpose  gradually  formed  itself 
more  and  more  clearly  in  his  mind,  and  he  labored  to  discover  the 
means  by  which  it  might  be  accomplished. 

Humiliation  of  Dermiark, — ^In  order  to  appreciate  the  need  for 
such  awakening  and  the  passion  that  burned  in  Grundtvig's  breast 
to  bring  it  about,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  humiliation  of  Denmark 
at  this  time.  In  bygone  centuries  the  people  of  the  north  had  lorded 
it  over  a  large  part  of  Europe.  Their  conquering  Viking  expedi- 
tions pressed  boldly  forth  into  unknown  regions,  subdued  peoples, 
and  set  up  new  kingdoms.  They  built  up  an  independent  cultural 
civilization  with  a  literature  which,  since  it  has  again  been  brought 
to  light,  never  ceases  to  call  forth  admiration.  But  later,  while  the 
other  European  nations  were  forming  themselves  and  gaining  in 
strength,  the  coimtries  of  the  north  went  backward.  Politically 
their  territories  were  retrenched  and  their  influence  lessened.  Cul- 
turally they  lost  their  individuality,  and  everything  foreign  came 
into  high  favor.  Northern  culture  was  practically  extinct;  even  the 
native  languages  were  being  displaced  by  German  and  French  as 
media  of  culture.^  Added  to  this,  Denmark  experienced  one  catas- 
trophe after  the  other  during  Grimdtvig's  early  life:  The  Napo- 
leonic wars  were  in  progress.  Denmark  tried  to  remain  neutral,  but 
when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  she  cast  in  her  lot  with  Napoleon, 
and  immediately  lost  her  fleet  to  England.  The  capital  itself  was 
bombarded,  and  a  long  and  disastrous  war  followed.  In  1813  the 
country  was  officially  declared  bankrupt,  and  in  1814  Norway,  which 
had  been  imited  with  Denmark  for  430  years,  was  separated  from 
her.  Instead  of  being  aroused  by  these  events,  the  Danish  people 
were  stupefied  and  sank  down  into  a  hopeless  apathy,  expecting 
national  extinction. 

Grundtvig^s  efforts  for  an,  awakening. — Grundtvig,  who  had  lived 
himself  into  the  past  glories  of  the  race,  saw  with  pain  and  bitterness 
the  calamities  that  overtook  his  coimtry  and  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  national  pride  seemed  absolutely  dead. 
He  began  at  an  early  age  to  cherish  the  idea,  which  later  developed 
into  a  passion,  to  arouse  the  national  feeling  of  his  people.  For  a 
time  he  turned  for  inspiration  to  northern  mythology.  He  thought 


*  Ct.  HoUmann,  Den  Danake  Folkeh^jskole,  pp.  8ff. 
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he  saw  in  the  traits  of  the  old  Norse  gods  the  elements  of  true  in- 
dividual and  national  greatness.  The  product  of  his  devotion  to 
mythology  was  several  books  which  he  hoped  would  stir  the  slum- 
bering qualities  of  the  people.  For  the  time  being,  however,  their 
only  effect  seemed  to  be  to  establish  his  reputation  as  an  author,  lie 
also  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  modernizing  for  the  people  of  his  day 
the  classics  of  northern  history  and  poetry.  During  his  first  period 
of  enforced  leisure  from  the  ministry  he  translated  Snorre  Stur- 
lasson's  Saga  from  Icelandic.  The  chronicles  of  Saxo  Grammaticus 
from  Latin,  and  Beowidf  from  Anglo-Saxon. 

Visits  to  England. — After  his  second  withdrawal  from  the  minis- 
try, in  1829,  he  spent,  by  the  aid  of  State  stipends,  three  successive 
summers  in  England,  studying  the  neglected  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Exeter.  His  interest  in 
these  matters  lay  chiefly  in  his  desire  to  familiarize  the  Danish  people 
with  their  spiritual  inheritance,  in  order  that  their  national  spirit 
might  be  stirred  to  action.  Grundtvig's  visits  to  England  were  fruit- 
ful, however,  in  other  than  philological  respects.  He  was  struck  with 
the  active  political  life  of  the  English  people,  who  were  tiien  in  the 
midst  of  their  reform  legislation.  He  was  impressed,  also,  by  the 
freedom  for  individual  initiative  and  expression,  which  to  him  was 
the  secret  of  the  pulsating  life  and  the  business  energy  that  he  saw 
about  him.  All  this  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conditions  at 
home,  and  he  longed  to  see  among  his  own  people  some  of  this  activity 
which  was  making  a  great  England.^ 

Loss  of  faith  in  hooks. — ^These  experiences  of  an  active  and  achiev- 
ing life  drew  Grundtvig  out  from  the  retreat  of  the  study  into  the 
open  field  of  action.  Hitherto  his  life  had  been  spent  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  study  and  production  of  books,  for  he  had  labored  under 
the  impression  that  the  press  was  the  most  effective  means  of  influ- 
encing his  fellow  men.  As  the  years  went  on,  however,  he  became 
disappointed  with  the  results  of  his  literary  activity,  for  the  effort 
of  his  pen  failed  to  arouse  the  people  as  he  had  hoped.  The  years 
and  labor  he  had  spent  on  his  books  seemed  practically  wasted.  The 
people  did  not  read  them ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  without  the  reaction 
Grundtvig  had  looked  for.  Having  lost  faith  in  the  magic  of  books, 
he  determined  to  move  to  action.  The  "  living  word  "  of  speech  was 
now  to  accomplish  what  the  "  dead  words "  of  books  could  not  do. 
For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  desired  a  professorship  at  the  university, 
where  he  might  give  expression  to  his  ideas  and  enthusiasm,  but  no 
such  opportunity  was  offered.  Even  if  it  had  come,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  have  become  the  means  of  awakening  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

>  Thornton,  Schools  Public  and  Private  In  the  North  of  Europe,  BngUsh  Special  Re- 
ports, Tol.  17,  p.  112. 
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TKe  people^s  high-school  idea. — ^It  was  then  that  the  ideas  about  a 
people's  culture  which  he  had  long  entertained  became  clarified  and 
took  distinct  form.  He  saw  now  more  clearly  than  ever  that  a 
permanent  national  awakening  must  begin  with  a  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment of  the  common  people,  and  as  a  means  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  he  made,  in  1832,  his  first  definite  suggestion  of  a 
people's  high  school.   This  was  to  be  an  institution — 

where  the  mother  tongue  should  be  the  ruling  factor  and  the  fatherland  the 
living  center  to  which  all  hearts  might  be  drawn,  and  around  which  the  light 
should  move,  so  that,  after  having  too  long  worshipped  that  which  was  foreign," 
the  people  might  once  more  truly  learn  to  Itnow  and  love  their  home/ 

Grundtvig^s  attitude  toward  existing  schools, — In  order  to  appreci- 
ate the  need  which  Grundtvig  felt  for  this  new  type  of  institution,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  his  attitude  toward  the  existing  agencies  for 
higher  education.  He  brings  a  general  indictment  against  all  types 
of  existing  schools : 

Every  school,  great  or  smaU,  which  begins  with  the  alphabet  and  ends  with 
boolc  Icnowledge — consequently,  everything  which  for  centuries  has  been  called 
school  and  all  that  is  stiU  so  caUed — is  a  "  school  for  death."  " 

He  criticizes  the  prevailing  aims  of  education: 

Ehilightenment  has  never  been  altogether  neglected  in  Denmark,  bxit  it  has 
hitherto  clearly  faUed  in  its  purposes.  Its  aim  has  been  to  give  all  men  a  Ger- 
man comprehension  of  heaven  and  logic,  and  to  the  professional  class  a  Roman 
comprehension  of  the  whole  world,  but  it  has  given  to  none  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  us  all — nature,  the  fatherland,  and 
the  conditions  that  make  for  its  welfare.* 

Opposition  to  the  Latin  school. — He  is  particularly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Latin  schools,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  his 
writings : 

And  although  the  Latin  school,  according  to  my  conviction,  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  very  harmful  and  the  mother  of  all  our  woes,  it  ought  stiU  to 
remain  as  long  as  many  consider  it  to  be  the  necessary  support  of  the  church,  a 
Chinese  waU  against  barbarism,  and  a  nursery  for  all  historical  science.  For 
this  groundless  but  deeply-rooted  prejudice  will  vanish  as  soon  as  people  see 
that  the  Danish  school  really  makes  the  church  more  alive  and  fruitful  for  the 
Danish  people  and  inculcates  much  more  love  for  Denmark  and  understanding 
of  its  needs.  Such  a  school  may  become  the  cradle  of  an  historical  science 
which  does  not  fetter  its  devotees  with  chains  to  the  dead  languages  and  their 
graves  or  grammars,  but  unites  them  in  a  living  relationship  with  past  genera- 
tions and  especially  with  our  northern  forefathers.* 

The  reasons  for  Grundtvig's  hatred  of  the  Latin  schools  were 
many.*^  He  contended  that  humanistic  studies  as  pursued  by  mere 
children  in  the  schools  made  them  strangers  to  their  own  language, 


*  Qnoted  by  SchrOder,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskole,  p.  22. 

•Gmndtvig,  Skolen  for  Llvet,  p.  12. 

•Gnmdtyig,  Akademiet  1  Soer,  p.  82. 

4  Grundtvig,  Skolen  for  Livet,  p.  11. 
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literature,  and  national  spirit,  while  it  gave  them  no  real  insight  into 
classic  culture.  Their  acquisition  was  a  mere  formal  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  syntax  and  a  quantity  of  historical  facts.  Moreover, 
he  despised  Roman  civilization,  which  to  him  was  organized  selfish- 
ness and  force,  producing  nothing  great  out  of  itself,  but  borrowing 
everything  from  Hellenism.  He  was  deeply  grieved  that  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  civilizaticm  had  overwhelmed  the  Germanic  peoples, 
who  had  in  themselves  the  elements  of  true  individual  and  national 
greatness.  Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  which  permits  the 
individual  to  reach  his  fullest  development,  the  Germanic  peoples 
had  made  notable  progress  in  the  development  of  a  truly  humanistic 
Christian  culture.  Therefore  to  have  inflicted  upon  them  as  the  chief 
means  of  culture  the  literature  and  history  of  a  people  foreign  in 
spirit  and  ideals  was  to  Grimdtvig  a  real  calamity.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  speak  calmly  about  the  situation : 

I  confess  that  It  Is  my  Ann  conyiction  that  aU  child  science  is  preposterous, 
and  that  the  bookworm  system,  seclusion  from  the  world,  the  setting  aside  of 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  deification  of  the  Latin  writings  constitute  the  most 
imsuitable  education  for  royal  Danish  leaders  that  I  can  conceive  of.* 

Grundtvig  was  opposed  to  the  Latin  schools  also  because  of  the 
aristocratic  standard  of  culture  for  which  they  stood.  To  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  open  a  way  to  a  common  culture  for  the  common  peo- 
ple the  wearing  of  a  "  Latin  cloak  "  could  not  be  a  true  criterion  of 
culture.  Grundtvig  held  that  culture  finds  its  source  and  means  in 
that  which  is  "  of  the  people."  Another  chief  objection  which  is  stiU 
a  very  pronounced  line  of  demarcation  between  the  people's  high 
schools  and  the  ordinary  type  of  secondary  schools  was  the  emphasis 
on  examinations.  Examinations  played  and  still  play  a  tremendous 
role  in  Denmark.  Openings  to  nearly  all  positions  of  importance 
in  the  country  are  via  examinations.  Examinations  open  the  way  to 
a  "  sure  living,"  and  preparation  for  examinations  seemed  to  Grundt- 
vig to  be  the  diief  function  of  the  "  learned  "  schools.  With  despair 
he  beheld  this  eternal  striving  for  a  "  sure  living,"  but  saw  no  real 
desire  for  culture  for  its  own  sake. 

Criticism  of  t?te  Real  school, — ^The  mathematical  Real  school  finds 
as  little  favor  with  Grundtvig  as  the  Latin  school : 

Likewise  I  'i)elieye  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  even  if  it  were  an  excellent  round- 
about way  ot  training  for  citizenship  to  go  through  the  mathematical  purgatory 
it  would  be  such  only  on  the  condition  that  the  boys  could  be  relieved  of  aU 
their  learnings,  lay  all  reckonings  and  demonstrations  on  the  shelf,  dismiss  aU 
bookwormishness  from  their  minds,  put  on  industriousness  with  their  everyday 
clothes,  and  e^ch  eagerly  take  up  his  handicraft.  Otherwise  they  would  at  the 
very  best  be  fit  to  be  professors  of  mathematics  or  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
same  kind.   If  so,  we  should  have  a  circle  of  schooling,  examinations,  and  a 


>  Gnindtvig,  Skolen  for  Ldvet,  p.  25. 
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sare  living  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  schools,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Such  a  system  would  exhaust  the  resources  of  even  the  richest  nation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  poorest* 

yfork  of  people*8  high  schools  outlined. — Finding  that  none  of  the 
institutions  of  his  day  afforded  the  means  of  a  true  people's  culture, 
Gnindtvig  felt  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  school,  a  "  school  for  life," 
whose  aim  should  not  be  examinations  and  a  sure  living,"  but  a 
culture  and  enlightenment  which  is  the  individual's  own  affair,  and 
is  its  own  reward."  *  Grundtvig  never  formulated  any  definite  plan 
for  the  activity  of  his  people's  high  school.  He  tells  why  he  can  not 
do  so: 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Danish  high  school  I  can  not  enter  upon  that, 
for  everything  human  fares  as  we  do.  We  must  be  bom  before  it  can  be  known 
what  caps  will  fit  our  heads,  to  say  nothing  of  how  high  a  destiny  we  sh^Ul  have 
and  what  knowledge  we  may  be  able  to  acquire.  I  should  not  even  have  men- 
tioned this  matter,  if  we  had  not  become  so  perverted  in  the  schools  for 
death  "  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  school  whose  whole  life  is  not  mapped  out 
before  it  begins.  This  can  easily  be  done  with  the  bookish  art,  which  consists 
in  memorizing  a  certain  number  of  glossaries  and  rules,  and  at  its  best  in  study- 
ing and  imitating  such  unchangeable  and  dead  things  as  books.  But  Just  as 
this  method  is  impossible  of  appUcation  to  the  development  of  life,  which  pre- 
cludes stagnation  and  can  follow  no  rules  but  those  of  nature,  so  neither  can  it 
be  applied  to  education,  which  must  adjust  itself  to  life  as  it  reaUy  i&* 

Grundtvig  does,  however,  indicate  the  general  lines  along  which 
he  thinks  the  institution  should  operate: 

One  can  therefore  say  that  at  a  people's  civic  high  school  in  our  and  our 
children's  time  there  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  opportunity  for  learning 
foreign  languages,  mathematics,  history,  and  everything  that  an  individual 
has  a  desire  for  and  longs  to  study,  ^ther  for  the  sake  of  its  usefulness  or 
enjoyment.* 

The  chief  purpose,  however,  the  living  unifying  soul  of  such  a 
school,  Grundtvig  says,  can  not  be  described.  Poetically  he  feels 
it  to  be  a  life-giving,  light-spreading,  heart-warming  function,  but 
it  defies  schematic  representation.  One  thing  is  clear  to  him,  that 
books  and  all  that  resembles  them  should  play  as  small  and  unim- 
portant a  role  as  possible  in  the  people's  high  school,  where  the  aim 
must  by  no  means  be  "  examinations  and  a  livelihood,"  but  culture 
and  enlightenment.  In  order  to.  know  what  culture  should  be  at- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  an  educated  citizen  should  know 
in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  the  State  with  efficiency.  As  parts  of 
such  knowledge  and  culture  he  mentions  especially — 

a  clear  notion  of  civic  society  and  the  conditions  of  its  welfare,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  national  characteristics  of  his  people,  sincere  devotion  to  "King 


>  Grundtvig,  op.  dt,  p.  89. 
*Idem,  p.  18. 

•Qrandtvig,  Akademiet  i  Soer,  p.  69. 
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aod  fatherland,**  ability  to  express  himself  orally  in  his  mother  tongoe,  with 
ease  and  vigor,  freedom  and  propriety,  and,  finally,  a  definite  knowledge  of 
what  we  have  and  what  we  lack,  iMised  upon  reliable  reports  on  the  conditions 
of  the  country.* 

Curricvlum  and  methods. — From  these  and  other  passages  in  his 
writings  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  methods  which  Grundtvig  had  in  mind  for  his  cherished 
institution.  In  the  very  first  place  must  be  put  the  mother  tcmgue. 
For  the  school  was  to  be  distinctly  Danish,  not  Latin,  nor  German. 
By  the  mother  tongue  as  an  element  in  the  curriculum  Grundtvig 
means  training  in  free  and  forceful  expression,  appreciation  for 
folk  songs,  familiarity  with  the  ancient  Danish  myths,  legends, 
and  epics,  and  also  an  introduction  to  modem  Danish  writers.  The 
second  large  element  in  the  curriculum  was  to  be  history,  especially 
of  Denmark,  but  also  of  Christianity  and  the  world.  Other  subjects 
definitely  suggested  are  economics,  embracing  a  study  of  the  re- 
sources, industries,  and  economic  activities  of  Denmark,  and  civics, 
with  special  reference  to  national  and  commimal  government  in 
Denmark,  in  order  to  prepare  for  intelligent  participation  in  these 
forms  of  activity. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  new  institution,  however,  was.  to  be  in  its 
method.  As  has  been  noted,  books  were  to  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Grundtvig  came  to  have  an  almost  unreasonable  hatred  of 
books  as  school  implements.  He  held  that  the  constant  application 
to  books  resulted  in  a  bookworm  existence  and  severance  from  ordi- 
nary interests.  In  the  new  school,  therefore,  human  speech,  instead 
of  books,  was  to  be  the  means  of  imparting  spirit  and  ideas.  In- 
formal lectures,  without  notes,  was  his  ideal  of  method;  talks,  with 
a  large  human  element  in  them,  and  conviction  bom  of  personal 
experience.  The  lectures  ought  furthermore  to  be  given  in  a  lan- 
guage that  the  people  could  understand.  Grundtvig  virtually  created 
a  new  Danish  speech.  He  broke  away  from  the  academic  language 
of  the  day,  and  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Danish,  as  spoken 
by  the  people,  he  built  up  a  language  which,  in  diction  and  idioms, 
was  felt  to  be  the  people's  own.  In  this  language  he  wrote,  and  in 
this  language  he  wished  the  work  in  his  people's  high  school  to  be 
done.  By  hearing  and  speaking  such  idiomatic  Danish,  not  by 
grammatical  drill  nor  continuous  essay  writing,  the  young  people 
would  be  taught  to  use  and  love  their  mother  tongue.  Grundtvig 
says  that  "  a  genuine  Danish  high  school  will  make  it  possilile  for 
our  descendants  after  hundreds  of  years  to  feel,  think,  and  speak 


Danish." 
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Another  characteristic  of  method  was  to  be  the  nationalistic  ap- 
proach to  all  studies.  Whether  the  subject  matter  be  literature,  his- 
tory, economics,  or  civics,  the  bearing  of  it  all  on  Denmark  was  to 
receive  the  emphasis.  History  was  to  be  presented,  not  critically  but 
culturally,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  race  and  for  the  light  that  it 
has  to  cast  on  present  problems.  Economics  and  civics  were  not  to 
be  taught  theoretically  by  the  agency  of  textbooks  and  statistics,  but 
by  having  men  of  large  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  activities  and 
institutions,  talk  to  the  young  people  and  discuss  matters  with  them 
personally.  There  were  to  be  no  examinations  of  any  kind.  It  was 
not  Grundtvig's  idea  that  the  high  school  should  prepare  its  students 
for  any  learned  studies.  The  culture  was  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
value,  and  the  work  of  the  school  must  consequently  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  have  worth  and  attractiveness  in  itself.  The  instruc- 
tion was  intended  for  grown-up  young  men  who  were  already  en- 
gaged in  some  life  work,  and  the  purpose  of  the  high  school  was  not 
to  change  their  vocation.  They  were  to  return  to  their  work,  but  with 
a  greater  inner  joy,  greater  desire  to  work,  greater  love  for  country, 
and  greater  appreciation  for  a  higher,  more  ideal  conception  of  work 
and  life.* 

Place  in  the  educational  system. — Grimdtvig  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  out  clearly  the  place  of  the  people's  high  school  in 
the' scheme  of  education.  At  times  he  speaks  of  a  school  for  citizen- 
ship, which  all  the  people  should  attend,  where  they  would  learn 
to  kuow  and  love  their  mother  tongue  and  country,  and  thus  be 
fitted  for  their  duties  as  citizens.  In  speaking  of  various  types  of 
schools,  he  says  it  is  the  school  for  citizenship  he  wishes  to  dwell  on 
especially — 

inasmncli  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  common  to  us  all.  All  of  us  can 
and'  should  be  intelligent  and  useful  Danish  citizens,  but  clearly  only  a  very 
few  at  a  time  should  be  professors  and  learned  men.  But  while  we  have  more 
than  sufficient  schools  for  training  pastors  and  professors,  we  have  no  schools 
at  all  to  train  Danish  citizens.' 

This  training  for  citizenship  he  thinks  the  existing  schools  are 
absolutely  unfitted  to  give.  Therefore  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
school  system. 

Even  though  the  rest  of  our  school  system  be  excellent  and  adapted  to  our 
purposes,  it  is  still  very  deficient  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  high  school  for 
that  social  and  civic  life  in  which  we  all  can  and  should  partake.  This  must, 
moreover,  be  considered  the  natural  root  and  source  of  all  our  endeavors,  so 
much  so  that  If  the  demands  of  this  civic  life  are  despised  and  neglected  aU 
other  enlightenment  will  become  lifeless  in  itself  as  well  as  fatal  to  the  people 
and  destructive  to  the  Kingdom.' 


^  Cf.  Hollmann.  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskole,  p.  45. 
•  Gmndtvlg,  Skolen  for  Livet,  p.  21. 
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A  school  for  leaders. — ^Especially  does  Grundtvig  see  the  need  of 
a  school  of  citizenship  and  a  common  folk  culture  for  that  portion 
of  the  population  which  are  to  be  leaders,  but  do  not  study  for  a 
professional  career.  As  has  been  noted  in  our  survey  of  Danish 
education,  the  differentiation  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation was  made  very  early  at  this  time,  in  fact  generally  upon  the 
child's  entrance  into  school.  The  kind  of  education  a  child  was  to 
receive  was  determined  by  the  type  of  school  he  entered  and  this 
again  by  the  social  position  of  his  parents.  Once  registered  in  the 
elementary  school,  his  fate  was  sealed.  His  cultural  opportunities, 
as  far  as  school  was  concerned,  would  terminate  at  the  age  of  con- 
firmation. This  was  the  fate  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  To  be 
sure  the  University  of  Copenhagen  was  always  open  to  all,  regard- 
less of  academic  preparations,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  by  reason  of 
its  nature  and  method,  the  work  carried  on  there,  even  if  it  were  all 
that  might  be  expected  of  it,  could  never  become  an  appreciable 
means  of  culture  for  any  but  the  academically  trained.  Therefore, 
barred  from  the  secondary  schools  by  a  too  early  differentiation  and 
from  the  cultural  opportunities  of  the  imiversity  by  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, the  nonacademic  people  were  living  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
destitution.   Grundtvig  says : 

The  difficulty  is  that  few  or  no  places  have  a  high  school  for  scientific  and 
dvlc  training  of  the  people,  which  can  give  a  modicum  of  culture  to  those 
people  who  do  not  receive  acad^ic  training,  but  who  desire  to  belong  to  the 
cultured  classes/ 

In  such  a  school — 

aU  those  officers  of  State  who  do  not  need  learning,  but  life,  vision,  and  practical 
ability,  and  all  those  people  who  desire  culture  may  have  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves  and  learn  to  know  each  other.' 

A  school  for  the  common  people. — A  school  of  this  type,  Grundtvig 
thought,  was  necessary  not  for  leaders  only,  however.  It  had  a  func- 
tion to  perform  for  the  ordinary  citizenry. 

If  now  a  Danish  high  school,  as  l^ingly,  free,  and  popular  as  possible,  is  neces- 
sary for  training  officers  of  State,  pray,  is  it  less  so  for  that  Targe  portion  of  the 
people  who  can  not  or  do  not  desire  to  hold  office,  but  who  must  support  them- 
selves and  the  rest?  That  this  root  and  stem  of  the  people,  renters  and  own- 
ers, great  and  small,  mechanics  of  all  Islnds,  seamen,  and  merchants,  need  no 
other  enlightenment  or  culture  than  that  obtained  behind  the  plow,  in  the 
worlcshop,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  merchant's  booth,  may  be  the  thought  of  bar- 
barians and  tyrants.  Such,  however,  has  never  been  the  northern  mode  of 
thought,  either  among  the  kings  or  the  people,  and  it  could  never  be,  for  here, 
if  nowhere  else,  it  is  true  that  we  are  all  of  one  blood,  so  that  the  same  capacity 
for  culture  is  found  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace.* 


^  Quoted  by  Schroder,  Den  Danske  Folkehdjskole,  p.  22. 

*  Idem,  p.  24. 

•  Grondtvlg,  Akademiet  i  Soer,  p.  29. 
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Source  of  the  people^s  high-school  idea. — ^It  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  Gnmdtvig  owes  the  origin  of  his  people's  high  school  idea  to 
any  other  source  than  himself.  A  possible  influence  of  Rousseau  via 
Grermany  has  boen  pointed  out.  Nordal-Peterson  says : 

Daring  a  visit  in  eastern  Prnssia,  Herder,  one  of  Rousseau's  admirers,  saw 
how  oppressed  nations  suffered  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Through  the  influence 
of  Rousseau's  ideas  the  thought  conies  to  liim  tliat  one  might  help  the  oppressed 
toward  a  national  awakening  by  erecting  a  national  young  people's  school, 
and  he  outlines  the  plan  in  one  of  his  books.  Herder  never  realized  his  plan, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Grundtvig  had  read  the  book  in  question.  His  World's 
History"  (1812)  shows  that  he  had  read  Herder  with  interest,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  from  his  writings  Grundtvig  had  received  an  impulse  toward  his 
great  idea/ 

Estimate  of  Grundtvig^s  influence. — Whether  the  people's  high- 
school  idea  be  original  with  Grimdtvig  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  not  only  developed  and  propagated  the  idea,  but  presented  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  education  which  has  become  the  pedagogical 
foundation  of  the  schools.  While  the  chief  emphasis  in  his  writings 
is  upon  the  service  of  a  people's  high  school  in  the  awakening  and 
regeneration  of  the  nation,  he  also  stresses  the  value  of  such  a  school 
for  the  young  people  themselves,  in  helping  them  to  realize  them- 
selves most  fully.  In  fact,  as  Grundtvig  saw  it,  the  latter  service  of 
the  school  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  former.  Ludvig  Schroder,  one 
of  the  closest  students  of  Grundtvig,  compares  him  with  Kousseau.* 
As  Rousseau  proclaimed  the  "gospel  of  childhood,"  so  Grundtvig 
proclaimed  the  "  gospel  of  youth." 

As  childhood  has  its  own  interests  and  prerogatives  and  is  not  a 
mere  transition  period  to  becoming  grown  up,  so  youth  has  a  right 
to  an  independent  value  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  meaningless 
passing  over  from  childhood  to  manhood.  The  period  of  youth  is  a 
most  unhappey  one  in  the  lives  of  many.  It  is  a  time  when  intellec- 
tual and  moral  problems  beset  the  young  person,  when  he  is  wrestling 
with  the  question  of  his  life  mission  and  perhaps  that  of  his  life 
mate.  It  frequently  becomes  a  mere  existence  without  content,  a- 
drifting  about  from  one  impulse  to  another.  Gnmdtvig  held  that, 
if  youth  is  to  be  a  joyous  and  fruitful  period,  the  individual  must 
come  to  his  rights  and  be  wisely  guided  in  his  aspirations  in  order 
that  his  personality  may  be  built  on  a  sound  foundation  and  de- 
veloped in  all  its  capacities.  Here  was  the  opportimity  for  a  peo- 
ple's high  school. 

Hollmann  has  pointed  out  a  kinship  with  Ruskin's  ideas :  • 

Grundtvig's  view  of  life  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Raskin,  who, 
continuing  in  a  sense  the  ideas  of  Grundtvig,  would  make  a  festival  of  life  as 
a  whole  and  make  work  secondary.   Both  thinkers  are  as  one  in  striving  for 


»  Nordal-Petersen,  Danmarks  HOJskoler,  p.  8. 
*Bchr5der,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskole,  Ch.  L 
'HollmaBD,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskole,  p.  26. 
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this,  that  life  may  be  lived  completely,  that  personality  may  be  imiformly 
developed,  and  that  all  people  may  obtain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  life's  values. 
But  while  Rnskin  nearly  always  moves  on  the  border  line  of  the  impossible 
in  his  requirements,  Grundtvig  is  a  practical  man,  who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  what  is  possible  of  realization.  Grundtvig  wants  nothing  else  than  this — 
to  give  the  individual  his  youth,  a  time  in  which  he  may  live  in  the  realm  of 
beautiful  and  noble  aspirations. 

That  Grundtvig  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  cul- 
tural life  of  his  country  is  evident  when  intelligent  students  soberly 
apply  to  him  such  epithets  as  "Prophet  of  the  north"  and  "The 
greatest  folk  educator  of  the  north."  Even  his  unsympathetic  critic, 
George  Brandes,  estimates  him  as  the  largest  cultural  factor  in  Den- 
mark in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  German  HoUmann  describes 
him  as — 

a  man  of  large  historic  vision,  with  creative  thoughts  and  a  depth  and 
breadth  of  feeling  which  was  capable  of  embracing  his  people,  the  nation  in  its 
future  development.  It  may  appear  as  if  the  wheel  of  history  moves  according 
to  eternally  fixed  laws.  Occasionally,  however,  a  strong  man  may  take  a  hand 
and  strive  to  lift  It  out  of  its  rut.  If  he  is  fortunate,  others  lend  a  hand  and 
progress  takes  a  new  course.  Grundtvig  grasped  the  wheel  of  historical  de- 
velopment and  gave  it  a  new  direction.  Without  him  there  would  now  pre- 
sumably be  no  Danish  Kultur,  and  therefcfte  he  is  a  genius  in  the  eyee  of  his 
people.^ 


Grundtvig^s  plan  futile. — Grundtvig  had  in  mind  the  establishment 
of  one  large  people's  high  school  for  the  whole  country.  It  was  to  be 
a  school  with  a  faculty  of  scholars  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  uni- 
versity, from  whom  streams  of  influence  might  flow  forth  to  refresh 
and  regenerate  the  nation.  For  a  long  time  he  cherished  the  plan 
that  the  richly  endowed  academy  at  Soro  might  be  transformed  into 
such  a  high  school.  For  this  he  wrote  and  labored  assiduously.  He 
succeeded  finally  in  gaining  the  favor  of  King  Christian  VIII  and 
Queen  Caroline  Amalie  for  the  plan,  but  the  King  died  in  1848,  be- 
fore the  idea  could  be  realized.  The  party  which  subsequently  came 
into  power  was  "  too  much  bound  by  classical  tradition  to  believe  in  a 
characteristically  Danish  culture."  *  Grundtvig's  efforts  for  the  Sor5 
plan  thus  came  to  naught,  and  the  idea  has  never  been  realized, 
although  it  is  even  to-day  a  live  subject  of  discussion. 


Chapter  VII. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOU 


I.  THE  FIRST  PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


^  Hollraann,  Den  Danske  Folkeh5Jskole,  p.  4. 
SBegtrup,  FolkehOJskolen  i  Danmark,  p.  4. 
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Scene  of  the  f/rat  school. — ^Meanwhile  the  seed  which  Grundtvig 
had  sown  took  root  and  began  to  bear  fruit  in  another  way.  Although 
his  efforts  to  have  his  cherished  people's  institution  established  by 
royal  favor  proved  futile,  the  essential  people's  high  school  idea  was 
bdng  realized  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  common  people.  The  scene 
was  north  Schleswig.  This  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Denmark,  and 
the  people  were  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  of  German  influence, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  their  national  identity.  The  situation  is 
well  described  by  Begtrup :  ^ 

North  Scbleswig,  whose  population  was  Danish,  had  been  govpmed  for  many 
years  by  German-trained  officials,  who  had  studied  at  Kiel.  When  the  nation- 
alistic movement  began  to  be  felt  in  Burope  the  citizens  of  north  Schleswig  also 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  their  Danish  character  and  sought  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  the  German  officials.  Then  began  a 
cultural  struggle  in  which  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  were  found  in 
the  German  camps.  Friends  of  the  common  people  perceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  plain  people  to  be  equipped  with  a  better  education  In  order  that 
they  might  themselves  defend  the  rights  of  their  Danish  speech.  Such  education 
must  necessarily  be  given  in  Danish,  since  the  people  did  not  know  any  foreign 
language,  and  its  content  must  serve  to  strengthen  their  appreciation  of  national 
values.   Here  was  a  practical  need  for  Grundtvig's  school  idea. 

The  leaders  of  this  nationalizing  movement,  among  whom  Chris- 
tian Flor,  professor  of  Danish  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  was  a  promi- 
nent figure,  had  become  familiar  with  Grundtvig's  ideas  and  were 
much  influenced  by  his  writings.  When  Grundtvig's  request  and 
plan  for  a  high  school  at  Soro  appeared  in  1840  and  had  been  favor- 
ably received  by  Flor,  a  citizen  of  north  Schleswig  pointed  out  in  a 
newspaper  article  that  nowhere  was  a  high  school  such  as  that  pro- 
posed more  needed  than  in  north  Schleswig. 

The  -first  school  established  at  Rodding. — Other  interested  citizens 
gave  the  idea  their  support,  stock  was  subscribed,  and  in  1843  the 
Schleswig  Association  was  formed  with  the  erection  of  a  people's 
high  school  as  one  of  its  chief  aims.  A  suitable  property  was  pur- 
chased at  Kodding,  and  upon  application  to  King  Christian  VIII 
permission  was  granted  in  1844  for  the  establishment  of  the  school. 
In  the  plan  which  accompanied  the  application,  appeared  the  follow- 
ing passage  relating  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  school : 

The  aim  we  have  set  before  us  is  to  found  an  institution  where  peasant 
and  citizen  may  acquire  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as  may  minister 
to  his  usefulness  or  enjoyment,  with  reference  not  so  much  to  his  particular 
vocation  and  work  as  to  his  function  as  his  country's  son  and  citizen  of  the 
State.  The  institution  should  have,  therefore,  a  beneficent  influence  upon  his 
private  and  home  life,  as  weU  as  upon  his  public  and  civic  activity.  We  caU 
it  a  high  school  because  it  is  not  to  be  an  ordinary  boy's  school,  but  an  educa- 
tional institution  partly  for  young  men  past  the  age  of  confirmation  and  partly 


^  Begtrup,  FolkehOJskolen  i  Danmark,  p.  4. 
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for  fall-grown  boys  and  men.  We  call  It  a  people's  high  school  because  persons 
of  every  station  may  attend  it,  ev^  if  it  is  especially  arranged  for  the  mrtl 
class  and  expects  its  students  from  that  source.^ 

The  plan  further  provided  that  the  board  of  directors  should  con- 
sist of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  must  always  belong  to  the 
rural  class.  The  curriculum  was  to  comprise  Danish  language  and 
literature,  history,  civics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  surveymg, 
German,  Swedish,  natural  sciences,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Each 
semester  was  to  be  complete  in  itself,  but  the  work  so  planned  that  a 
complete  course  extended  over  two  years.  The  school  began  its  ac- 
tivity in  November,  1844,  with  20  students  and  2  teachers.  Its  prin- 
cipal was  John  Wegener,  a  university  man  and  graduate  in  theology. 

Career  and  influence  of  the  school, — ^The  school  at  Kodding  expe- 
rienced a  checkered  career.  Its  finances  gave  the  most  trouble.  At 
times  its  friends  despaired  of  maintaining  it,  but  by  earnest  en- 
deavors it  was  possible  to  keep  the  school  going.  Much  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  Flor,  who  gave  up  his  chair  at  Kiel  to  become  its 
principal  for  a  time.  Certain  problems  were  encountered  and  solved 
in  this  school  and  principles  established  that  are  of  general  interest 
in  the  people's  high-school  movement.  The  first  was  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  school  should  be  an  out-and-out  vocational  school  for 
agriculturists,  or  a  school  of  general  culture.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  school  had  been  to  arouse  the  national  spirit  and  save  the 
mother  tongue  from  its  threatened  extinction.  When,  after  the  war 
of  1848-49,  these  ends  were  largely  attained,  many  thought  that  the 
school  no  longer  had  any  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence,  as  origi- 
nally planned,  and  therefore  should  be  transformed  into  an  agricul- 
tural school.  This  party  held  that  if  able  farmers  were  desired,  the 
best  plan  was  to  go  at  the  training  of  farmers  directly  with  a  pure 
agricultural  school.  However,  the  principal  of  the  school,  Sophus 
Hogsbro,  Flor,  and  others  championed  the  cause  of  general  culture 
with  such  ability  that  they  won  the  victory,  and  the  institution  was 
enabled  to  continue  as  a  school  of  the  Grundtvigian  type.  An  inter- 
esting testimony  in  this  connection  came  from  the  able  agriculto* 
ralist,  Testdorph,  who  later  became  president  of  the  Royal  Danish 
Agricultural  Society: 

It  is  difficult  to  render  a  larger  service  to  the  country  than  to  give  wide-awake' 
farmers  some  such  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  spiritual  development  as  will 
operate  beneficently  and  fruitfully  for  all  the  people.  We  have  to  do  with  an 
institution  that  has  successfully  stood  the  test  to  which  it  has  bera  subjected. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  projects;  we  know  what  we  are  devoting  our  money 
to;  we  Icnow  that  we  will  get  it  back  with  high  interest;  we  know  that  we  are 
really  doing  the  country  a  great  service  by  aiding  the  Rodding  high  school.  Let 
me  add  that  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  all  the  foreign  countries  in  which  I  hare 


^  Qnoted  by  SchrOder»  Den  Danake  FoIkehOjskole,  p.  4HL 
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traveled  would  gnsQ  with  eagerness  an  opportunity  such  as  this  to  advance 
in  a  similar  way  the  interests  of  the  backbone  of  the  country,  the  agricultural 
clasa' 

Another  attempt  to  modify  the  nature  of  the  school  was  made  by 
the  minister  of  education,  Monrad,  by  suggesting  the  introduction  of 
a  preliminary  examination  which  might  admit  students  to  some 
courses  at  the  agricultural  college  in  Copenhagen.  The  reply  of 
Principal  Hogsbro,  opposing  this  suggestion,  is  based  solidly  upon 
Grundtvigian  high-school  ideas,  and  the  principle  fixed  in  this  case 
became  a  precedent  for  all  future  people's  high  schools : 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  awaken  and  nourish  appreciation  for  the  life  of 
the  spirit  Especially  is  it  concerned  with  increasing  love  of  country  by  giving 
information  about  its  language  and  literature,  nature,  and  history,  its  condi- 
tions in  the  past  and  present.  In  addition,  however,  it  does  not  lay  less  stress 
on  giving  students  love  for  and  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

With  this  aim  the  subjects  of  instruction  can  not  be  the  same  as 
those  required  for  the  preliminary  examination,"  nor  the  emphasis 
the  same. 

With  reference  to  method,  too,  the  school  must  be  different  from  the  ordinary 
type.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  minimize  the  value  of  positive  knowledge  and  a 
training  of  the  intellect  in  keenness  and  clarity  of  thought;  its  purpose,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  educative,  the  development  of  feeling  and  the  will  being 
considered  more  significant  than  the  training  of  memory  or  intellect  It  desires 
to  do  for  the  life  of  the  people  what  the  church  desires  for  the  Christian  life. 
Therefore  it  must  lay  emphasis  on  the  concrete,  the  living,  the  stimulating.  An 
hour  of  instruction  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  arouse  appreciation  for  the 
higher  and  nobler  elements  in  human  life,  or  to  stimulate  to  effective  and  active 
service  in  their  behalf,  is  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  work  of  the  people's 
high  school  than  an  hour  which  has  added  to  one's  store  of  knowledge  or  in 
which  the  inteUect  has  learned  to  understand  a  new  grammatical  exposition  or 
a  mathematical  conclusion.  These  forms  of  instruction  are  also  included,  but 
merely  to  serve  the  chief  purpose.  Instruction  is  given,  pot  for  school,  but  for 
life.  What  we  wish  for  our  students  is  that  they  might  leave  us  with  a  desire 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material, 
and  with  capacity  to  use  the  means  which  life  offers.  What  they  may  lack  in 
the  foirm  of  knowledge  they  will  know  how  to  obtain.  As  they  work,  their  intel- 
lects wiU  receive  that  development  of  which  they  are  capable.  For  such  a 
method  of  instruction  the  preliminary  examination  is  altogether  unsuitable.' 

After  the  war  of  1864,  when  Schleswig  was  wrenched  away  from 
Denmark  by  Germany,  the  school  had  to  be  moved  north  of  the 
new  boimdary.  A  place  was  found  for  it  at  Askov,  where,  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Ludvig  Schroder,  the  institution  became  a 
power  in  the  cultural  life  of  Denmark.  Its  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion have  been  extended  so  as  to  make  it  the  leading  people's  high 
school  in  the  country. 


*  Quoted  by  Schroder,  op.  clt,  p.  70. 

'Quoted  by  HoUmann,  Den  Danske  Folkehdjskole,  p.  54. 
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II.  WORK  AND  INFLUSNCB  OF  KOLD. 


Depdencies  of  the  Rodding  people^s  high  school. — While  Grrundt- 
idg's  educational  ideas  were  first  tried  out  in  the  school  at  Bodding. 
it  was  not  there  that  the  characteristic  Danish  people's  high  school 
as  it  exists  to-day  took  its  beginnings.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  this  school  did  not  at  first  wield  the  large  influence  for  a 
people's  culture  that  was  exerted  later  by  this  and  pther  schools. 
On  account  of  rather  high  tuition  rates  and  expenses,  only  some 
of  the  well-to-do  farmers'  sons  could  afford  to  attend.  Furthermore, 
a  full  course  extended  over  two  years,  the  summers  included.  It  is 
evident  that  only  comparatively  few  grown  up  men  could  find  it 
possible  to  spend  so  much  time  away  from  their  work.  Again, 
while  the  teachers  at  Eodding  were  inspired  by  love  for  their  work 
and  a  desire  to  lead  the  young  men  out  into  a  new  light,  they  were 
generally  academicians  from  a  higher  station  in  life  and  could  not 
quite  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  -peculiar  needs  of  the  peasant 
boys.  Grundtvig  himself,  though  a  man  of  the  people  in  his  in- 
terests and  sympathies,  was  a  partial  stranger  to  the  sons  of  the  soil. 

Kristen  Kold  (1816-1870). — ^It  was  left  for  a  shoemaker's  son  to 
meet  the  common  peasantry  on  their  own  ground  and  by  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  personality  drew  them  to  cultural  studies  pursued 
under  conditions  that  were  practically  within  the  reach  of  all.  This 
man  was  Kristen  Kold  (1816-1870).  While  still  a  child  in  his 
humble*  home  by  the  Limfjord,  in  west  Jutland,  he  learned  the 
magic  power  of  the  spoken  word,  which  he  himself  later  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  When  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
came tired  of  play  and  unruly,  their  mother  would  often  call  them 
to  her  and  tell  them  a  story  which  would  have  a  wonderful  effect 
on  their  conduct.  Kold  says  of  this: 

Always,  when  she  had  told  us  a  story,  we  would  become  happy  and  begin  to 
play  again— to  build  up  instead  of  tear  down.  At  that  time  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  little  fable  about  Great  Peter  or  Little  Peter,  or  what  It  might 
be,  could  have  power  to  make  us  well-behaved  and  happy.  Later,  howevw, 
I  gradually  came  to  understand  the  secret,  that  the  word  upon  our  tongue 
possesses  this  power  over  children.* 

Education. — Kold  participated  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school- 
ing of  his  day  and  ranked  at  the  head  of  his  class.  At  11  he  was  to 
begin  learning  his  father's  trade,  but  was  so  awkward  with  the  awl 
that  his  father  despaired  of  his  ever  amounting  to  anything.  After 
one  and  a  half  days'  apprenticeship  his  mother  took  him  out  of  the 
shop.  The  boy's  whole  desire  now  was  to  be  a  teacher.  At  the  age 
of  13,  after  giving  a  trial  lesson  in  a  rural  school  before  the  dean 
and  the  children's  parents,  he  was  appointed  monitor  to  teach  chU- 


^  Quoted  by  Anstlid,  Bin  Folkelierar,  p.  22. 
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dren  larger  than  himself  and  about  as  old.  His  work,  however,  was  a 
decided  success.  After  confirmation  he  served  as  tutor  for  three 
years,  when,  having  reached  the  required  age  of  18,  he  entered  the 
normal  school  at  Snested.  He  seems  not  to  have  profited  much  by 
the  instruction  there  until  a  religious  revival  aroused  him  spiritually 
and  intellectually  and  made  him  an  eager  student. 

Teaching. — After  graduation  from  the  normal  school,  Kold  spent 
some  years  in  tutoring,  and  participated  in  some  revivals  in  which 
he  began  to  experience  his  own  powers  of  speech.  At  this  time  he 
also  read  some  of  Ingemann's  romances.  He  saw  how  great  Den- 
mark had  once  been,  and  how  low  it  had  sunk,  and  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  lend  a  hand  in  raising  it  again.  Oh,  that  I  possessed  the 
kind  of  words  that  are  necessary  to  make  Denmark  great,  and  strong, 
and  happy ! "  ^  Moving  to  southern  J utland,  where  he  continued  as 
tutor,  he  found  the  people  dead  to  patriotic  impulses,  and  having  read 
still  more  historical  romances,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to 
stir  the  people.  "  I  felt  now  that  I  could  have  no  peace  until  I  had 
gotten  this  work  started — to  raise  Denmark  again  to  what  it  had 
once  been."'  Kold  had  an  idea  that  much  could  be  and  must  be 
done  with  the  rising  generation.  Therefore  as  an  experiment  during 
the  winter  of  1840-41,  he  gathered  about  him  15  young  men  every 
Wednesday  evening  and  read  to  them  chiefly  from  Ingemann's  ro- 
mances. They  talked  together  about  the  contents  and  sang  patriotic 
songs.  This  was  something  new,  and  people  laughed  at  it.  But  his 
experience  with  these  boys  gave  Kold  the  idea  which  he  developed 
later  into  his  high-school  plan. 

Varied  experiences. — ^Kold  became  dissatisfied  T^  ith  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  elementary  instruction  and  instituted  a  reform  in  his 
own  work.  Instead  of  compelling  the  children  to  memorize  vast  por- 
tions of  textbooks,  he  told  the  contents  to  the  children  in  story  form. 
The  children  were  delighted,  remembered  perfectly  what  he  told 
them,  and  then  the  process  of  learning  which  before  had  been  so 
laborious  took  care  of  itself. 

This  revolutionary  method,  however,  brought  him  into  difficulties 
with  pastor,  bishop,  and  department,  and  the  antagonism  became  so 
great  that  he  soon  found  himself  without  an  appointment.  Saddened 
by  this  opposition  and  denial  of  opportunity  to  do  the  only  work  he 
wished  and  was  able  to  do,  he  learned  bookbinding,  and  went  to 
Smyrna  as  a  missionary's  servant  and  helper.  Terminating  his  serv- 
ices with  the  missionary,  he  spent  some  years  there  at  his  trade.  The 
longing  for  his  native  land  became  too  great,  however,  and  he 
returned,  walking  from  Trieste,  some  800  miles,  and  drawing  hb 
belongings  in  a  little  wagon.  This  experience  gave  him  an  excellent 


lAostlld,  op.  clt»  pw  48. 
*  Idem*  pb  44. 
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opportunity  to  study  the  common  life  of  the  people  in  the  sections 
through  which  he  passed.  He  enlisted  for  the  war  of  1848-1850,  but 
finding  himself  poorly  adapted  for  musket  drill,  he  resigned.  The 
war  served  him  a  purpose,  however,  for  it  awakened  Denmark,  and 
he  could  now  see  how  a  spiritual  force  operates  on  a  large  scale  with 
a  whole  people;  previously  he  had  seen  it  only  in  the  case  of 
individuals. 

Founds  a  people^s  high  school. — ^Kold  burned  with  desire  to  help 
perpetuate  the  spirit  which  the  war  had  aroused  in  his  people,  but 
realized  that  sporadic  efforts  with  a  speech  here  and  a  speech  there 
would  avail  but  little.  His  experiences,  notably  his  Wednesday  even- 
ing class  of  boys,  taught  him  that  he  must  gather  the  yoimg  people 
in  a  school  in  order  that  they  might  be  under  his  continuous  influence 
for  a  considerable  time.  Thus  only  could  he  hope  to  effect  an  awak- 
ening and  build  up  an  enthusiasm  that  would  last.  By  the  aid  of 
Grundtvig  and  other  interested  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a 
humble  beginning  of  a  school  in  1851  at  Ryslinge,  in  Fyen.  A  pro- 
spectus of  the  new  school  announced  that  instruction  would  be  given 
only  during  the  winter,  from  November  1  to  April  1.  Tuition,  in- 
cluding board  and  lodging,  was  fixed  at  60  kroner  for  the  entire  five 
months,  The  instiniction  was  to  embrace  an  outline  of  general,  Bible, 
and  church  history,  northern  mythology  and  history  of  Denmark, 
geography,  especially  of  Denmark,  selected  readings  from  Danish 
literature,  and  singing.  Instruction  was  also  to  be  given  in  the  com- 
mon-school branches  with  a  view  to  their  practical  use  in  life.^  The 
school  began  its  work  with  15  students  and  2  teachers.  Kold  had  at 
last  entered  upon  the  realization  of  his  cherished  dreams,  and  was 
happy. 

Characteristics  of  KoWs  school. — ^The  first  year  the  students  at 
Kold's  school  ranged  in  age  from  14  upward,  but  this  year's  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  for  such  a  school  the  students  must  be 
grown  up,  i.  e.,  18  years  of  age  or  more,  as  Grundtvig  had  maintained. 
The  work  with  the  yoimger  boys  was  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as 
with  the  older.  After  the  first  year  18  was  set  as  the  minimum  age 
for  entrance.  This  became  the  settled  policy  for  all  later  schools. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  this  school  was  the  short  term,  only 
five  months  during  the  winter.  On  this  point,  too,  Kold's  school  set 
a  precedent  which  has  been  followed  by  the  other  schools.  It  is  the 
time  when  men  can  most  easily  be  spared  from  the  work  of  the 
farms.  Likewise,  the  expenses  at  Ryslinge  were  set  so  low  as  to  bring 
the  school  within  the  reach  of  all  young  men  of  energy.  The  ex- 
penses were  only  12  kroner  a  month.  At  Rodding  the  amount  was 
40  kroner.*   The  intimate  character  of  the  association  of  teachers 


^  Hollmann,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskoIe,  p.  59. 

•  These  amounts  equal  about  |8.26  and  |10.80,  respectivelj. 
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and  students  is  shown  by  the  arrangement  whereby  Kold  and  his 
assistant  teacher  slept  with  the  boys  in  one  large  sleeping  room.  The 
bays  could  thus  listen  to  the  teachers'  conversation  about  worthy 
things  until  they  fell  asleep. 

KoWb  contmued  work  and  inflmnce. — After  two  years  Kold 
moved  his  school  to  Dalby,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  Here 
he  experienced  a  hard  struggle  before  winning  the  people's  favor 
for  his  school  venture.  Force  was  given  to  the  opposition  also  by 
Kold's  activity  in  behalf  of  elementary  schools  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideals  as  opposed  to  the  spiritless  memorizing  and  fact 
cramming  of  the  public  schools.  While  his  influence  widened,  his 
enemies  also  increased.  By  a  protest  of  these  to  the  ministry,  signed 
by  .344  persons,  the  State  aid  of  800  kroner,  which  Kold's  school  had 
been  receiving,  was  held  up  for  a  year.  Kold's  life  was  embittered 
also  by  newspaper  attacks  and  the  dire  poverty  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced. However,  he  was  warmly  defended  by  friends  and  students, 
who  sent  a  counter  protest  to  the  ministry.  Finally  the  local  school 
commission  served  notice  that  they  would  inspect  the  school  and 
judge  for  themselves  of  its  work  and  merits.  They  came  as  avowed 
enemies  of  the  school,  nine  men  strong,  including  the  county  chair- 
man, two  deans,  and  the  parish  pastor.  They  proposed  to  examine 
each  individual  student  in  the  several  subjects,  as  was  the  customary 
method  of  procedure  in  the  public  schools;  but  this  Kold  resisted 
with  force  and  dignity. 

No,  Dean  Rohmann ;  if  that  Is  the  method  the  commlssioii  desires  to  employ, 
to  examine  my  boys  one  by  one,  then  I  must  inform  yon  that  I  do  not  want 
any  examination ;  and  the  boys  do  not  want  it,  either.  They  are  here  on  their 
own  account,  pay  their  own  school  expenses,  and  we  have  no  right  to  force 
them.  If  that  is  your  plan,  the  school  is  hereby  closed  from  this  day  on.* 

According  to  Kold's  philosophy,  the  function  of  his  school  was 
essentially  to  arouse  his  boys  spiritually  and  intellectually.  To  test 
the  results  of  such  work  by  an  examination  of  the  amount  of  facts 
acquired  by  his  students  was  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  school.  Kold  was  then  asked  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  the  school  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  dean  put  questions  to 
the  school  as  a  whole.  The  results  were  surprising  and  pleasing. 
The  students  gave  evidence  of  a  remarkable  fund  of  knowledge 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  cramming  books.  During  the 
examination  in  general  history  the  dean  put  the  question,  "  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  Roman  general  that  defeated  Attila?  "  This 
staggered  the  school  for  a  moment,  but  a  little  fellow  answered, 
"Aetius."  "This  answer  saved  our  school,"  Kold  said  afterwards.* 
The  result  of  the  inspection  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  teachers 


t^AustUd,  op.  cit,  p.  117. 


•Idem,  p.  118. 
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and  students  were  praised,  the  delayed  State  aid  was  forUiooming, 
and  the  standing  of  the  school  was  assured. 

Subsequently  Kold  built  a  still  larger  school  at  Dalum,  where  the 
number  of  students  increased  to  more  than  100.  Upon  manifold  re- 
quests of  girls  to  attend  the  school  he  started  in  1863  a  three  months' 
summer  course  for  young  women.  This  proved  so  successful  that  it 
became  a  permanent  feature,  and  has  since  been  an  esswtial  part  of 
nearly  all  people's  high  schools. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  the  character  of  Kold's  schools  established  the 
policy  of  the  Danish  people's  high  schools  in  the  matter  of  the  stu- 
dents' mature  age,  the  five  months'  course,  low  expenses,  a  summer 
course  for  girls,  and  intimate  association  of  teachers  and  students. 
It  was  due  to  his  influence  also  that  stimulation  and  development 
of  personality  and  spiritual  life  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
function  of  the  schools.  At  a  meeting  in  C!openhagen  in  1866,  at 
which  Kold  was  the  chief  speaker,  he  closed  his  address  with  these 
words: 

I  do  not  know  as  much  about  enlightenment  as  I  do  about  enUyenm^t  I 
enliven  first,  and  enlighten  afterwards,  or  at  least  enliven  and  enlighten  at  the 
same  time.  This,  I  believe,  is  right,  for  enlivenment  is  what  is  needed. 

He  says  he  learned  this  when  he  worked — 

among  people  who  could  receive  no  enlightenment  before  they  had  been 
enlivened.  They  were  plain  folk  who,  so  to  speak,  knew  nothing  of  enlighten- 
ment They  needed  to  be  enlivened.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  more  one  leanm 
to  know  the  Danish  people,  both  in  and  out  of  Ck)penhagen,  the  more  one  will 
experience  that  they  can  not  be  truly  enlightened  before  they  have  been  en- 
livened.* 

Estimates  of  Kold. — By  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1870,  Kold  had 
had  some  1,300  students  under  his  charge,  and  a  host  of  other  people 
had  received  lasting  impressions  for  good  from  his  sturdy  person- 
ality. He  became  known  and  loved  throughout  Denmark  as  the  man 
who  had  given  his  life  for  the  spiritual  and  national  regeneration  of 
the  common  people.  Mr.  Thornton,  an  Englishman,  estimates  him 
thus : 

Kold  was  a  sort  of  rustic  blend  of  Socrates  and  Pestalozzi;  he  had  a  ready 
store  of  idiomatic  Danish,  had  thought  much  of  life  and  its  problems,  had  a 
keen  insight  into  human  character,  possessed  an  unlimited  store  of  illustrations 
and  experiences,  and  was  consumed  by  a  passion  for  communicating  to  others 
what  had  brought  light  and  help  to  himself.* 

Comparing  Kold's  work  and  influence  with  that  of  Grundtvig, 
Dr.  Hollmann  says : 

Measured  by  Grundtvig's  large  ideas  of  a  national  people's  culture,  Kold's 
little  peasant  school  seems  insignificant,  but  history  makes  no  mistake  when 

^Quoted  by  SchrOder,  Den  Danske  FoIkehOJskole,  p.  122. 

'Thornton,  Schools  Public  and  Private  in  the  North  of  Borope.  BngUah  Special  Re- 
ports, vol.  17,  p.  114. 
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it  attributes  to  the  little  step  forward  in  practical  application  a  decisive  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  the  people's  high  schools.  To  Grundtvig  is  due 
the  underlying  thought  of  the  people's  high  school,  but  Kold's  plain  peasant 
school  was  all  that  was  possible  of  realization  under  the  circumstances.  By 
Kold's  powerful  influence,  the  people's  high  school  was  given  a  solid  footing 
among  the  rural  population  of  Denmark.  He  has  given  the  people's  high 
schools  their  external  form  and  has  put  into  practice  the  method  which 
Grundtvig  indicated  within  the  limits  that  circumstances  allowed.^ 

Grundtvig  himself  testified  that  Kold,  in very  best  manner, 
had  transformed  his  ideas  into  realities.^ 

IIL  LATER  DEVELOPMENTS. 


Grundtvig^s  high  school. — ^The  idea  of  a  large  central  people's 
high  school  was  not  abandoned  after  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  trans- 
form the  Soro  academy  into  a  people's  high  school.  Especially  did 
the  feeling  prevail  that  there  ought  to  be  a  school  where  Grundtvig 
could  make  his  influence  felt.  Accordingly,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday,  friends  raised  a  sum  of  money  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  high  school.  The  chief 
donor  and  most  active  worker  for  the  cause,  C.  D.  Brandt,  came  of 
an  aristocratic  family  in  Copenhagen  and  entertained  large  ideas 
for  the  school.  He  aimed  to  build  not  a  mere  peasants'  school,  such 
as  Kold's,  which  was  being  copied  everywhere.  This  was  to  be  a 
pretentious  institution  where  Grundtvig  might  be  given  a  suitable 
chair. 

Grundtvig's  wife  was  opposed  to  this  aristocratic  notion.  She 
wanted  a  school  of  the  Kold  type,  and  preferably  Kold  himself  as 
principal.  Grundtvig  himself  was  undecided.  Though  the  wisdom 
of  the  view  held  by  Grundtvig's  wife  was  afterwards  proven,  Brandt 
gained  his  point  for  the  time  being.  The  school  was  erected  near 
Copenhagen  in  1856  and  given  the  name  "  Grundtvig's  High  School." 
Brandt  was  chosen  principal,  and  Grundtvig  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. Students  did  not  flock  to  the  school,  however,  as  Brandt  had 
hoped.  During  the  first  term  there  were  20  students,  and  when  in 
the  third  year  the  number  dwindled  down  to  12,  Brandt  resigned. 
The  school  was  subsequently  moved  to  Lyngby,  some  distance  farther 
from  the  city.  Under  the  succeeding  principals  the  institution  was 
transformed  more  and  more  into  a  school  of  the  Kold  type,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  people's  high  schools  in  the  country.* 

People^s  high  schools  and  the  rural  population. — The  experience  of 
Grundtvig's  high  school  indicates  the  trend  of  the  development — the 
people's  high  schools  came  to  be  attended  almost  exclusively  by  the 

^Begtnip,  FolkehSjskolen  i  Danmark,  p.  6. 
*  ScbrOder»  Den  Danske  FolkehQJskole,  Cb.  YL 
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rural  population.  This  was  not  in  accordance  with  Grundtvig's 
ideas.  He  conceived  of  a  school  for  all  classes  of  the  population  with- 
out reference  to  geographical  or  vocational  distribution.  In  attempt- 
ing to  indicate  why  the  development  took  this  direction,  it  is  not 
possible  to  point  to  one  or  two  causes  as  offering  a  c(Hnplete  explana- 
tion. The  situation  was  complex  and  a  variety  of  influences  was  at 
work,  among  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  betwem 
cause  and  effect  Some  students  consider  the  chief  factor  to  be-  the 
religious  movement  which  Grundtvig  inspired.^  This  took  hold 
especially  upon  the  rural  population,  and  since  the  people's  high 
schools  owe  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Grundtvig,  it  is  natural  that 
the  schools  should  be  sought  by  the  Grundtvigian  sympathizers. 
There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in  this  view.  Especially  was  this 
factor  operative  in  tiie  early  history  of  the  schools,  but  it  is  scarcely 
an  adequate  explanation  in  later  years  when  the  schools  have  lost 
much  of  the  partisan  religious  coloring  they  may  have  had.  The 
schools  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  and  not  the  property  of  any  particular  religious  group. 

A  large  cause  for  the  popularity  of  the  people's  high  schools  among 
the  rural  population  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  they  began  their 
work  among  this  social  class.  The  school  at  Rodding  was  announced 
as  a  school  for  the  rural  class  especially,  and  it  was  Kold's  con- 
stant thought  to  make  his  school  attractive  to  even  the  poorest  sons 
of  the  soil.  Expenses  were  placed  as  low  as  possible,  and  life  at 
school  was  maintained  very  simply  and  plainly,  so  that  the  farmers' 
boys  might  feel  at  home.  The  schools  were  in  fact  called  ^  peasant 
schools,"  which  name  alone,  with  all  that  it  implied,  kept  away  many 
young  people  of  cities  and  towns  and  even  children  of  the  well-to-do 
farmers.  The  schools  became  in  consequence  the  special  institution  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  rural  population.  The  capacity 
and  appreciation  of  these  classes  for  culture  was  at  the  same  time  a 
cause  and  effect  of  the  popularity  of  the  schools  among  them.  It 
was  a  case  of  "  appetite  growing  with  what  it  feeds  on." 

Again,  political  developments  contributed  to  make  the  people's 
high  schools  sought  by  the  plain  rural  people.  After  1870  the  exi- 
gencies of  politics  brought  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
rural  population,  representing  democratic  ideas,  into  sharp  opposi- 
tion to  the  large  landowners  and  the  professional  class,  who  occupied 
a  conservative  position.  The  plain  country  people  found  the  people's 
high  schools  an  excellent  instrumentality  for  equipping  them  for  this 
political  contest.  In  fact,  the  schools  were  accused  by  the  conserva- 
tive party  of  lending  themselves  to  partisan  agitation.  This  was  de- 
nied, and  with  truth,  it  is  contended.  Nevertheless,  the  people's  high 
schools  were  largely  sought  by  the  democratic  element,  and  likewise 


>  Ct  HoUmann,  Den  Danske  FolkehSjskole,  p.  68»  C 
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shunned  by  the  conservatives,  who  built  agricultural  schools  to.  com- 
pete with  them.  The  democratic  party  won  out  in  1901,  and  the 
King  appointed  a  "peasant  ministry.*'  The  peasantry  are  still  in 
power  and  vote  a  generous  amount  of  State  aid  to  the  people's  high 
schools. 

An  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  preponderance  of  rural  stu- 
dents in  the  people's  high  schools  must  not  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  time  element.  In  the  case  of  young  men,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  be  released  from  the  farm  during  the  winter  months.  The 
young  man  in  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  season  of  com- 
parative leisure,  and  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  his  work  for  so  long  a  period  as  a  people's  high-scho(d 
course  requires.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  situation  is  perhaps  not  far 
diflFerent.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  people's  high  school 
does  not  contemplate  a  change  in  the  student's  vocation,  but  a  return 
to  work  where  he  left  off,  the  lack  of  time  under  the  pressing  con- 
ditions of  modem  city  employment  perhaps  offers  the  largest  single 
reason  for  the  absence  of  city  youth  in  the  people  s  high  schools. 

People^s  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools. — Since  the  people's 
high  schools  became  institutions  for  the  rural  population  in  such  a 
marked  degree,  the  question  is  pertinent:  "Why  did  they  retain 
this  form  rather  than  become  out-and-out  agricultural  schools?" 
In  a  sense  this  entire  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  that  question^ 
and  its  various  phases  are  touched  upon  from  time  to  time.  Mani- 
festly, therefore,  a  full  answer  can  not  be  attempted  here.  It  may 
be  serviceable,  however,  to  point  out  at  this  stage  the  lines  of  thought 
that  have  been  operative  historically.  Three  ideas  have  been  cham- 
*pioned  with  more  or  less  vigor:  First,  that  the  schools  should  all 
be  agricultural  schools;  second,  that  they  should  be  a  mixture  of 
people's  high  and  agricultural  schools ;  and,  finally,  that  there  ^ould 
be  both  kinds  of  schools,  each  kind  doing  its  distinctive  work. 

The  advocates  of  agricultural  schools  exclusively  held,  as  noted 
in  the  history  of  the  Rodding  high  school,  that  the  best  school  for 
farmers  is  a  school  of  agriculture.  They  contended  that  it  was  an 
ill  use  of  time  and  effort  for  farmers'  sons  to  spend  a  winter  pursu- 
ing studies  that  would  not  directly  help  them  in  die  culture  of 
their  farms.  Othejfs  for  various  reasons  held  that  the  peasantry 
were  incapable  of  general  culture  and  that  it  was  foolishness  to  at* 
tempt  it  with  them.  Others,  again,  were  opposed  to  the  people's 
high  schools  for  political  reasons,  as  noted,  and  championed  agri- 
cultural schools  as  the  proper  and  useful  kind  of  schools  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Prompted  by  one  i*eason  or  another  men  erected 
agricultural  schools  independent  of  people's  high  schools,  and  in 
several  cases  in  opposition  to  them,  with  a  view  to  final  suppression 
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of  the  high  schools.  The  schools  founded  on  such  ideas  and  oper- 
ated in  opposition  to  the  high  schools  were,  however,  generally  short 
lived.  They  were  not  popular,  did  not  draw  students,  and  were 
financially  unable  to  continue  their  activities. 

The  mixed  school  has  been  tried  sometimes  with  fair  success,  but 
more  generally  accompanied  by  failure.  The  plan  was  tried  at  Rod- 
ding,  but  was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  elements  in  the  faculty.  Other  schools,  pressed  by 
competition,  have  offered  agricultural  work  in  order  to  draw  stu- 
dents, and  some  agricultural  schools  have  for  like  and  other  reasons 
offered  high-school  subjects.  The  leading  high-school  men  have  been 
opposed  to  the  mixed  school.  They  contend  that  the  vocational  de- 
partment affects  disastrously  the  cultural  work  of  the  school,  while 
at  the  same  time  no  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  in  the  agricultural 
subjects.  The  time  is  too  limited  to  attempt  a  double  program,  the 
result  being  a  school  that  is  "  neither  fowl  nor  fish."  The  develop- 
ment has  been  strongly  in  the  direction  of  pure  people's  high  schools 
and  pure  agricultural  schools.  Advocates  of  pure  high  schools  are 
opposed  to  agricultural  schools  in  place  of  people's  high  schools,  but 
are  not  opposed  to  them  in  addition  to  people's  high  schools.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fruitful  development  of  agricultural  schools  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  people's  high-school  men.  While  agricultural 
schools  founded  independently  of  the  high-school  movement  or  in 
opposition  to  it  have  proved  failures,  agricultural  schools  bom  of 
the  high-school  movement  and  operated  in  its  spirit  have  proved 
successful  and  fruitful.  Thus  it  is  said  that  ^the  Danish  agri- 
cultural school  is  a  child  of  the  Danish  people's  high  school  and 
likewise  must  have  a  Christian  foundation  resting  on  the  life  of  the  * 
people."  * 

The  view  that  has  come  to  prevail  holds  that  the  young  man  should 
first  attend  a  people's  high  school  and  be  awakened,  learn  to  know 
himself  as  a  human  being  with  a  destiny,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State, 
and  a  member  of  a  social  group,  and  thus  have  his  personality  devel- 
oped. Then  he  may  with  much  more  profit  take  a  course  at  an  agri- 
cultural school.  This  view  was  clearly  stated  by  Principal  Svendsen, 
of  Tune  agricultural  school,  in  his  annual  report  in  1890 :  * 

To  what  extent  Intellectual  maturity  affects  the  results  of  agricultural  in- 
struction we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  by  comparing  those  of  our  stu- 
dents who  have  previously  attended  a  people's  high  school  with  those  who  have 
had  only  an  elementary  education.  The  difference  is  perhaps  less  striking  if 
the  comparison  is  made  with  students  who  at  a  continuation  or  evening  school 
have  acquired  such  knowledge  of  school  subjects  as  to  place  them  In  this 
respect  on  a  level  with  students  who  have  participated  in  people's  high-school 
instruction.  But  even  if  they  are  apparently  equally  well  prepared  for  partid- 
patioa  in  agricultural  instruction  there  is  very  often  this  defect  in  their  prepa- 

>  Schroder,  Den  Danske  FolkehOjskole,  p.  168. 

*  Quoted  by  Schr5der,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJskole,  p.  292. 
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As  appears  from  the  table,  the  greatest  activity  in  the  erection  of 
people's  high  schools  was  manifested  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the 
number  increasing  from  11  to  64  in  20  years.  There  has  since  been  a 
steady  gain  in  the  number  of  schools  up  to  the  present  time.   The  ^ 
gain  in  agricultural  schools  has  been  largest  in  recent  years. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  this  rural  educational  movement  many  schools 
have  been  erected  without  a  suflBciently  solid  basis  and  have  had  to 
discontinue  their  activities.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  63  people's 
high  schools  and  16  agricultural  schools.  Most  of  these  were  in  activ- 
ity for  only  a  brief  period,  as  shown  by  the^  following  table:* 

Table  10. — Careers  of  discontinued  schools. 


Tears  of  esdstenott. 

«-10 

11-15 

10-ao 

31-25 

25-90 

41-45 

56-60 

Total. 

25 

9 

• 

10 

5 

4 

1 

0 

6 

i 

S 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

16 

A  rather  more  interesting  study  is  that  of  attendance.'  A  re- 
markable growth  took  place  in  the  decade  after  the  war,  1865-1875, 
when  the  attendance  increased  about  eightfold.  Since  then  the  in- 
crease has  been  slower  but  steady,  so  that  the  number  in  the  early 
seventies,  some  three  thousand,  has  been  more  than  doubled  at  the 
present  time.  The  development  of  agricultural  education  is  best 
shown  by  the  number  of  agricultural  students  in  percentage  of  the 
total  attendance  at  both  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools.  In  the  early  years  before  the  people's  high  schools  won 
favor  with  the  people,  the  number  of  students  in  agricultural  schools, 
though  small,  absolutely  considered,  was  relatively  very  large,  con- 
stituting for  a  time  about  50  per  cent.  The  percentage  then  de- 
creased until  it  reached  the  low  figure  of  10  in  the  late  sixties  and  5 
in  the  early  seventies.  While  a  gradual  tendency  upward  is  notice- 
able ^fter  that  time,  the  largest  increase  has  occurred  in  the  last 
decade.  The  number  of  students  in  agricultural  schools  in  the  single 
year  1910-11  constituted  19  per  cent.  This  increase  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  growing  appreciation  of  scientific  methods  in  agriculture. 
The  increase  in  girls'  attendance  has  been  steady  up  through  the 
years,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  their  number  having  reached 
at  the  present  time  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students 
in  people's  high  schools.  The  number  of  girls  in  agricultural  schools 
is  relatively  small,  a  large  number  of  those  attending  taking  courses 

»  Dan.  Stat,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

'  See  tftble  Ui  appendix,  p.  1^, 
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in  horticulture  and  dairying,  rather  than  in  agriculture,  strictly 
speaking. 

Thus  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  peoplie's  high-school  movement  in 
Denmark.  Beginning  with  1  school  and  20  students  in  1844,  it  has 
moved  on  and  expanded  until  it  has  gathered  over  8,000  young 
people  in  99  schools,  working  together  as  powerful  agencies  for  the 
cultural  and  vocational  education  of  rural  Denmark. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  LIFE. 

Size  of  schools. — On  account  of  the  historic  origin,  similarity  in 
methods,  and  close  interaction  it  is  advantageous  to  deal  with  the 
people's  high  schools  and  the  agricultural  schools  together.  This  is 
the  more  in  order  as  all  the  schools  are  under  one  State  inspection 
and  statistically  are  treated  together.  The  size  of  the  schools  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  year  students  in  each,  i.  e.,  the  total 
number  of  students  in  attendance  during  any  one  year  times  the 
months  of  attendance  divided  by  12.*  The  average  number  of  year 
students  in  people's  high  schools  in  1910-11  was  29;  in  agricultural 
schools,  36.  Five  years  previously  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
32  and  37.  The  number  of  schools  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  number  of  students,  wherefore  the  average  attendance  has  de- 
creased somewhat.^ 

The  range  of  attendance  is  very  great,  the  extreme  limits  in  the 
case  of  people's  high  schools  being  3  and  150  year  students.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  schools  on  the  scale  of  attendance  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table:' 

Table  XL— Distribution  of  schools  on  basis  of  number  of  year  students,  1910-11. 

People's 
high  schools. 

1  to  10  year  students   25 

10  to  20   26 

20  to  30   10 

30  to  40   6 

40  to  60   6 

60  to  80   2 

It  will  be  seen  that  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  people's  high 
schools  had  fewer  than  20  year  students,  and  in  live  years  those  small 

^Thus  48  boys  for  6  months  and  40  girls  for  8  months,  divided  by  12  (240  + 120 -r  12), 
gives  80  as  the  number  of  year  students. 
>  Dan.  Stat  FolkehOJskoler  og  Landbnigsskoler,  1906-1911,  p.  7* 


People's 
high  schools. 

80  to  100  year  students   8 

100  to  120   1 

120  to  140   8 

140  to  160   1 


Total   80 
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schools  have  grown  in  number  from  38  to  49.  The  median  school  has 
16  year  students.*  This,  then,  is  the  size  of  the  type  school,  in  the 
sense  of  the  one  most  frequently  met  with.  As  the  usual  school  terms 
are  five  months  in  winter  and  three  months  in  summer,  with  a  differ- 
ent group  of  students  each  term,  the  type  school  has  22^  boys  in 
winter  and  the  same  number  of  girls  in  summer.  A  total  of  45 
young  people  is  thus  reached  by  the  type  school  each  year. 

On  the  basis  of  total  distribution  of  year  students,  however,  the 
median  school  is  found  manifestly  higher  up,  for  the  small  schools, 
though  numerous,  have  only  a  small  total  attendance.  Thus  the  49 
smallest  schools  had  in  1910-11  a  total  attendance  of  552,  or  not  quite 
one-fourth,  while  the  five  largest  schools  had  a  total  of  626  year 
students,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  number  in  all  the 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  total  distribution  of  year  students,  the 
median  school  is  found  to  have  41  year  students,  or  61J  students  in 
each  of  the  two  terms,  giving  a  total  of  123  different  students  reached 
during  the  year.  This  is  the  type  school  in  the  sense  of  being  the  one 
most  generally  frequented  by  students.  Measured  by  whatever 
standard,  it  is  therefore  far  from  the  mark  to  say,  as  frequently  has 
been  done,  that  the  typical  people's  high  school  has  about  150  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  one  time. 

The  agricultural  schools  range  in  size  from  7  to  111  year  students. 
On  the  basis  of  frequency  the  median  agricultural  school  has  27  year 
students,  while  on  the  basis  of  total  attendance  the  median  school  has 
61  year  students. 

In  1910-11,  of  the  80  people's  high  schools,  64  had  both  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance;  7  were  for  girls  only,  while  8  had  boys  only, 
although  7  of  these  had  formerly  had  some  girls. 

Location  and  equipment, — ^Almost  without  exception,  the  schools 
are  located  in  the  open  country,  a  mile  or  two  from  village  or  city. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  chiefly  the  desire  to  place  the  students  in  a 
rural  environment,  so  as  not  to  train  them  away  from  rural  life,  and 
the  conviction  that  such  a  location  offers  fewer  temptations  and  dis- 
turbs least  the  quiet  needed  for  thought  and  study. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  boarding  schools,  where  the  students  live  a 
community  life  with  the  teachers.  In  many  cases  the  plant  consists 
of  one  large  building.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  offices  for  the 
principal  and  home  for  his  family,  a  common  dining  room,  with  the 
necessary  culinary  department  attached,  a  common  sitting  room,  one 
large  lecture  hall  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  students  at  one 

^  The  median  school  is  the  middle  school,  arriyed  at  by  counting  in  equal  numbers  from 
either  extreme.  The  statistical  data  on  which  the  above  and  following  computations  *:re 
based  are  too  extensive  to  warrant  pubUcation  here.  The  data  may  be  foond  in  Dan. 
Stat,  op.  cit,  p.  GOff. 
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time,  several  smaller  classrooms,  library,  rooms  containing  physical 
and  chemical  apparatus  and  natural  science  collections,  and  a  gymna- 
sium. On  the  upper,  floors  are  the  dormitories,  equipped  for  two  or 
four  persons  in  a  room.  In  the  case  of  schools  which  have  more  than 
one  building,  there  may  be  a  separate  gymnasium,  dormitories,  and 
the  like.  Many  of  the  schools  have  considerable  land,  with  farm 
buildings  in  connection,  where  articles  of  food  for  the  boarding  estab- 
lishment are  produced. 

The  agricultural  schools  have  in  the  main  the  same  features  as  the 
people's  high  schools,  but  have  more  elaborate  scientific  equipment 
and  laboratories  where  students  do  individual  work.  They  also  have 
land  in  connection  for  experimentation  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. Most  of  these  schools  also  have  museums  attached,  which  show 
the  progress  made  in  agriculture  by  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
designs  showing  the  advance  toward  perfection  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Testing  stations  are  also  generally  maintained  for  demon- 
strating the  value  of  seeds  and  fertilizers. 

The  furnishings  of  all  the  schools  are  simple — at  times  meager. 
The  food,  too,  though  substantial  and  suflBcient,  is  very  plain.  Most 
of  the  students  come  from  modest  rural  homes,  where  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  many  luxuries.  The  aim  of  the  schools  is  to  have  the 
young  people  return  to  their  homes  with  a  spiritualized  view  of  life, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  educated  away  from  their  work  and  station. 
Therefore,  to  surround  them  at  the  schools  with  luxuries  would  be 
bad  psychology.  "  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  is  the  people's 
high-school  principle. 

Community  life  in  the  schools. — It  has  been  an  almost  universal 
custom  in  the  schools  since  Kold's  time  for  the  principal  and  his 
family  to  take  at  least  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  common  dining  room.  This  gives  the  school  more  the 
color  of  a  large  family  than  a  mere  boarding  school.  Frequently, 
too,  other  teachers  are  seated  at  different  tables  throughout  the  room, 
and  their  influence  for  culture  is  thus  extended.  A  like  influence  is 
exerted  by  unmarried  teachers  who  live  in  the  school  dormitories, 
and  thus  come  into  very  close  personal  touch  with  the  students. 

Discipline,  in  the  sense  of  enforced  order,  is  practically  unknown 
in  the  people's  high  schools.  The  young  men  and  women  who  attend 
are  grown-up  people  with  a  desire  for  self -improvement,  and  with 
the  full  daily  program  provided  for  them  there  is  no  trouble  about 
order.  To  be  sure,  in  a  body  of  a  hundred  or  more  young  men  who 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  many  refining  influences  there  will  be 
found  habits  and  propensities  which  need  to  be  discouraged.  For 
this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  check  any  irregularities,  the  school 
principals  exercise  fatherly  and  wise  supervision  and  lend  their 
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influence  to  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere.  In  some 
schools  a  form  of  student  government  is  in  vogue,  whereby  the  stu- 
dents adopt  certain  regulations  touching  good  order,  which  they 
mutually  bind  themselves  to  observe.  Some  principals  hold,  how- 
ever, that  the  terms  are  too  short  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  effective  self-government. 

While  the  schools  are  pervaded  with  a  deep-seated  religious  spirit, 
no  compulsion  rests  upon  students  in  religious  matters.  The  prin- 
cipal usually  conducts  devotional  exercises  in  the  morning.  These 
the  students  are  free  to  attend,  and  their  participation  is  very  gen- 
eral. Grace  is  said  at  meals,  and  some  schools  have  voluntary  even- 
ing devotions.  Attendance  upon  church  services  is  also  voluntary. 
There  is  no  formal  instruction  in  religion,  but  in  the  treatment  of 
history,  biography,  and  literature  the  religious  factor  is  emphasized. 
Thus  while  the  teachers  bring  no  compulsion  to  bear  upon  students 
in  matters  of  religion,  they  do  consciously  and  sincerely  make  use  of 
the  religious  element  for  the  development  of  personality. 

The  life  in  the  schools  is  very  attractive  to  the  rural  young  people. 
"They  take  to  it  as  ducks  do  to  water."  Many  look  forward  for 
years  to  the  time  when  they  can  afford  to  attend  a  people's  high 
school.  They  go  of  their  own  free  will  and  at  their  own  expense. 
They  are  drawn  by  high  anticipations  of  the  wonderful  things  they 
are  to  experience  there  and  by  a  keen  desire  for  self -improvement. 
Coming  into  a  group  with  the  same  interests  and  aspirations  as  them- 
selves, their  joyous  commimity  life  begins  at  once,  and  the  days  of 
their  sojourn  pass  all  too  quickly. 

Daily  program, — The  daily  program  of  necessity  differs  much  in 
the  various  schools,  for  the  institutions  strongly  reflect  the  per- 
sonality of  their  principals.  A  fair  idea  of  a  day's  work  and  life 
may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  program  at  Roskilde,  one  of  the 
larger  schools,  during  the  winter  of  1911-12 :  . 

Daily  Program  at  Roskilde,  1911-12. 

A.  M, 

7.00.   Rising  bell. 
7.30.   Morning  meal. 

7.60.  Devotion.  A  hymn  Is  sung,  principal  reads  a  selection  from 
devotional  Uterature ;  the  l»rd*8  Prayer  Is  said ;  and  another 
hymn  Is  sung. 

S.00to  9.00.   Natural  sciences.   Elements  of  physics,  astronomy,  botany,  and 
zoology. 

9.00  to  11.00.   Danish  and  gymnastics,  alternately  by  sections. 
11.00  to  12.00.   Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday — discussion  of  social  and 
church    problems   Questions    from    students  encouraged. 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday— lectures  on  history  of 
Europe  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
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P.M. 

12.10  to  12.30.  Dinner. 

12.30  to  2.15.   Free   hours.   Students  take  walks,   write  letters,  read,  or 
study. 

2.15  to  3.15.   Clyics  and  economics.   Largely  discussions. 
3.00  to  3.30.   Afternoon  coffee  in  common  dining  room. 
3.30  to  5.30.   Arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  and  essay  writing.   In  sec- 
tions. 

5.45  to  6.45.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday — ^lectures  on  general  his- 
tory. Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday — lectures  on  history 
of  Denmark  since  1800. 

6.45  to  7.15.   Evening  meal. 

7.15  to  8.00.   Free  hours. 

8.00  to  9.00.   In  first  weeks  of  term,  reading  of  literary  selections.  Later 
individual  work  by  students. 
10.30.   Retiring  hour. 

Where  students  come  from. — ^As  before  noted,  the  students  in  the 
people's  high  school  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  rural  districts. 
In  1910-11  only  6  per  cent  of  the  students  came  from  cities,  while  of 
the  total  population  in  Denmark  40  per  cent  live  in  cities.  The  pro- 
portion of  students  from  the  cities  and  from  the  country  has  re- 
mained practically  xjonstant  in  recent  years.  A  somewhat  larger 
number  of  the  girls  than  the  boys  came  from  the  cities,  the  percent- 
ages being  7  and  4,  respectively.  In  1910-11  437  students  came  from 
countries  outside  of  Denmark  proper,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  being  from  south  Jutland,  the  territory  lost  to  Germany  in 
1864.1 


Table  12. — Btudent9  from  Denmark  proper  in  relation  to  one  generation  of  the 
rural  population^  1910-11, 


Students. 

People's 

high 
schools. 

Agricul- 
tural 
schools. 

Total. 

Cue  EeU' 
eration 
of  rural 
young 
people. 

Percentage   of   students  in 
one  generation  ol  young 
people. 

People's 

high 
schools. 

Agricul- 
tural 
schools. 

An 

schools. 

3,419 
2,941 

1,275 
183 

4,694 
8,126 

13,041 
12,530 

26 
23 

10 
1 

6,360 

1,460 

7,820 

25,571 

31 

Table  12  shows  the  number  of  students  from  Denmark  proper  in 
relation  to  one  generation  of  the  rural  population.'  All  the  people 
in  the  country,  outside  of  Copenhagen  and  74  provincial  cities,  are 
classified  as  rural.  The  class  embraces,  therefore,  many  villages  of 
consider^ible  size.   The  unusual  meaning  of  one  generation  in  these 

1  Dan.  Stat,  Folkeh5j8koler  og  Laodbnigtskoler,  190^-1911,  p.  19. 
>  Idem,  p.  20. 
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statistics  should  be  noted,  namely,  the  group  of  people  who  are  bom 
in  a  given  year.  For  people's  high-school  purposes  one  generation  is 
computed  to  be  the  total  rural  population  between  ages  20  and  25, 
divided  by  5.  This  age  group  is  selected  because  the  greatest  number 
of  students  are  of  this  age.  The  percentages  in  the  table  are  subject 
to  two  main  corrections.  In  the  first  place,  the  students  from  the 
cities  have  been  included,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  separate  them. 
This  number  constitutes  about  5  per  cent,  as  before  noted.  Secondly, 
to  determine  how  many  of  one  generation  attend  the  schools  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  the  number  of  those  who  have  previously  at- 
tended one  of  the  schools.  This  element  constitutes  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  student  population.  A  total  reduction  of  21  per  cent  of  the 
percentages  is  thus  necessary.  Fuilihermore,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  computations  are  for  only  one  year,  1910-11.  The 
percentages  in  recent  years  have,  however,  been  fairly  constant.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  attendance  at  people's  high  and  agricultural 
schools  comprises  31  per  cent ;  with  the  corrections  applied,  the  result 
is  about  24  per  cent.  Thus  about  one- fourth  of  the  entire  rural  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  attend  either  a  people's  high  school  or  an  agricul- 
tural school  or  both. 

The  percentage  of  boys'  attendance  is  perhaps  particularly  inter- 
esting and  significant,  26  per  cent  in  people's  high  schools  and  10  per 
cent  in  agricultural  schools.  These  give  a  total  of  36  per  cent ;  cor- 
rected, about  28  per  cent.  In  Jutland  alone  the  corrected  percentage 
of  boys  is  33,  and  in  one  county,  Aarhus,  the  corrected  percentage  of 
boys'  attendance  rises  to  40. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  location  of  students'  homes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  they  attend;  29  per  cent  attend  schools  in  the 
county  in  which  they  live;  a  little  less  than  20  per  cent  attend  in  a 
neighboring  county;  while  a  similar  number  attend  schools  in 
another  county  in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  Finally,  31  per 
cent  go  to  another  section  of  the  country  to  attend  school.^  This  indi- 
cates that  those  young  people  who  do  leave  home  go  to  a  considerable 
distance  rather  than  into  the  next  coimty.  Among  the  reasons  for 
this  tendency,  which  has  been  growing,  may  be  mentioned  increasing 
wealth  and  low  railway  fares.  The  practice  is  encouraged,  as  it  is 
felt  that  a  visit  to  another  section  of  the  country  is  in  itself  a  part 
of  their  education.  The  girls  go  a  little  farther  away  from  home 
than  the  boys,  and  the  boys  in  agricultural  schools  a  little  farther 
than  those  in  people's  high  schools. 

Social  station  of  students. — ^The  station  in  life  from  which  stu- 
dents come  is  of  interest.^   More  than  one-half  of  the  students  are 


^  Dan.  Stat,  op.  dt,  p.  24. 
^  8m  table  In  appendix,  p.  29a« 


The  relative  percentages  through  a  series  of  years,  1890-91,  1900- 
1901, 1905-6, 1910-11,  are,  respectively,  58,  53,  52,  and  54.  Thus  this 
element,  which  for  a  time  was  decreasing,  is  now  increasing  again. 
The  children  of  smaller  farmers  constitute  the  next  largest  group, 
20  per  cent.  Their  number  has  been  slightly  decreasing  in  recent 
years,  the  percentages  for  the  four  years  mentioned  above  being,  re- 
spectively, 21,  24,  22,  20.  People's  high-school  friends  are  alarmed 
at  this  tendency,  which  is  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  well-to-do 
students  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer.  In  the  spirit  of  the  people's 
high-school  movement  they  contend  that  the  permanent  stability  and 
welfare  of  the  civic  and  social  structure  demand  a  people's  culture 
that  shall  embrace  all  classes  of  the  population  from  the  bottom  up. 
They  therefore  regard  as  baneful  any  movement  which  tends  to  re- 
move cultural  opportunities  from  the  lower  social  group. 

Another  tendency  which  is  also  regretted  is  that  which  is  giving 
the  schools  a  distinctive  social  coloring,  so  that  they  are  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  schools  for  the  well-to-do  or  the  reverse.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  based  on  the  reports  of  those  people's  high  schools 
only  which  had  no  vocational  departments  whatsoever.*  This  group 
seems  most  significant  for  the  present  consideration. 

Table  13. — Character  of  people's  high  schools  as  determined  by  sociaJ  station  of 

students*  parents. 


Number  ofscboola. 

Percentage  of  large 

tanners. 

19(^ 

1908-9 

1910-11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

8 

7 

10 

14 

10 

10 

8 

7 

9 

7 

14 

4 

2 

S 

1 

1 

1 

Total  schools — 

37 

43 

47 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  shows  an  increase  in  the  variation 
from  the  mode  with  a  seeming  trend  toward  the  formation  of  two 
modes,  one  with  a  higher  and  one  with  a  lower  percentage  of  children 
of  large  farmers.  This  would  mean  children  of  the  well-to-do  going 
to  one  type  of  school  and  poorer  children  to  another  type.  This  is 
a  truly  regrettable  tendency,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the  people's 
high-school  movement  is  laid  in  democracy,  and  a  cleavage  along  the 
line  of  wealth  can  not  but  hamper  the  service  of  the  schools. 


^DuL  Btatt  op.  cit,  p.  18. 
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In  addition  to  the  large  and  small  fanners,  in  1910-11  laborers 
furnished  3  per  cent  of  the  student  population  and  artisans  10  per 
cent.  The  miscellaneous  group  is  made  up  of  teachers,  civil  servants, 
and  the  like,  furnishing  4  per  cent;  merchants,  3  per  cent;  and  other 
vocations,  6  per  cent. 

Information  as  to  the  occupations  of  the  students  themselves  is 
available  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  scholarships.^  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  students  hold  the  position  of  employees  of  one 
kind  or  another,  67  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  82  per  cent  of  the  girl% 
Of  the  boys,  the  artisan  group  is  also  of  considerable  size,  23  per 
cent.  Among  the  other  occupations,  dairy  workers  and  seamstresses 
are  most  largely  represented.  Very  few  are  reported  as  living  at 
home.  These  ambitious  young  people  have  already  begun  the  serious 
business  of  life,  but  feeling  their  lack  of  adequate  equipment  they  go 
to  the  people's  schools  to  prepare  for  larger  living  and  more  efficient 
service. 

Age  of  students. — ^The  question  of  the  students'  occupations  is  of 
course  closely  related  to  their  ages.  The  general  statement  has  pre- 
viously been  made  that  the  students  are  adults.  By  far  the  largest 
age  group  is  18  to  25  years.*  Its  lead  has  been  increased  in  recent 
years,  the  percentages  for  1890-91,  1900-1901,  1905-6,  and  1910-11 
being,  respectively,  68,  75,  78,  and  79.  The  decrease  has  taken  place 
especially  in  the  group  below  18  years.  In  general  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  girls  are  slightly  younger  than  the  boys,  and  that  students 
in  agricultural  schools  are  older  than  those  in  people's  high  schools. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  since  many  of  the  students 
in  agricultural  schools  have  previously  attended  a  people's  high 
school. 

Students^  previous  training. — Since  students  are  so  advanced  in 
years,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  previous  school  training  they  have 
had.  The  great  majority  have  had  no  regular  school  work  beyond 
the  elementary  school.*  Sixteen  per  cent  have  previously  attended 
a  people's  high  school.  Most  of  these  are  boys,  and  it  is  especially 
the  boys  in  the  agricultural  schools  that  have  previously  attended  a 
people's  high  school,  their  number  constituting  45  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Further,  167  boys  had  had  Real  school  or  Gymnasium  train- 
ing; 64  of  these  took  people's  high-school  work,  the  balance  pursuing 
vocational  courses. 

Courses  pursued  hy  students.^As  previously  noted,  the  schools  are 
not  all  pure  people's  high  or  agricultural  schools.  They  overlap 
more  or  less,  and  several  vocational  departments  aside  from  agricul- 


^See  tabl6  Id  appendix,  p.  208. 
*8ee  Uble  la  appendix,  p.  294. 
*Dan.  Stat,  op.  cit,  p.  la. 
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ture  are  maintained.  The  departments  maintained  in  1910-11,  to- 
gether with  the  attendance,  appear  from  table  14 :  ^ 

Table  14,— Attendance  in  people^s  Mgh  achooU  and  agrictUPural  scfiools,  hp 

departtnentM. 


Departments. 

People's  high 
schools. 

Agricultural 
schools. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

2,851 
101 
534 
55 
02 

3,047 
9 

6,886 
1,439 
547 
76 
89 

& 

7 

1, 140 
13 

183 

21 

27 

57 
138 
7 

6 

3,603 

3,104 

1,361 

189 

8,257 

In  the  high  schools  the  vast  majority  of  students  are,  of  course, 
pursuing  people's  high-school  courses  proper,  with  the  department 
for  artisans  second  in  importance.  In  the  agricultural  schools  dairy- 
ing and  horticulture  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not 
devoting  themselves  to  agriculture  itself.  The  courses  in  gymnastics 
train  teachers  of  gymnastics  for  schools  and  village  gymnasium 
clubs.  The  continuation  courses  supplement  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  prepare  for  the  people's  high-school  courses. 

Length  of  attendance. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  people's 
high-school  courses  for  boys  extend  through  five  months — November 
to  March — and  for  girls  three  months — May  to  July.  Several  of 
the  agricultural  schools  extend  their  work  over  six  months,  to  the 
end  of  April,  while  some  even  have  nine  months'  courses.  Table  15 
gives  the  attendance  by  months  in  1910-11.^ 

Table  16. — Attendance  by  months  in  people' b  high  schools  and  agriculiuna 


schools,  1910-11. 

Month. 

People's 

high 
schools. 

Agricul- 

niral 
schools. 

Month. 

People's 

high 
schoote. 

Aerlool- 

tural 
schools. 

328 
2,761 
2,755 
2,744 
48 
129 

518 
345 
340 
335 
77 
160 

161 
3,643 
8,684 
8,914 
3,893 
3,779 

104 
1,223 
1,231 
1,263 
1,257 
1,233 

The  uniformity  of  the  attendance  throughout  the  five  winter  and 
the  three  summer  months  indicates  that  the  students  remain  to  the 


tpan.  Stat,  op.  dt,  p.  18. 
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end  of  the  term.  In  the  case  of  the  boys  in  people's  high  schools, 
however,  it  appears  that  some  200  do  not  enter  luitil  January,  and 
about  100  drop  out  at  the  end  of  February.  But  this  mortality  must 
be  regarded  as  very,  small,  considering  that  there  is  no  compulsion 
resting  upon  the  students  to  remain.  The  persistency  of  their  attend- 
ance is  perhaps  the  most  significant  commentary  on  the  hold  which 
these  schools  have  upon  the  people. 

Students*  expenses. — Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  people's  high  schools  is  the  small  expense  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  costs  are  fixed  by  the  Danish  High-School  Teachers' 
Association  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  schools.  For  room  and 
board  students  pay  22  kroner  per  calendar  month.  For  tuition  the 
rates  are  20  kroner  for  the  first  month,  20  for  the  second,  15  for  the 
third,  10  for  the  fourth,  and  nothing  for  the  fifth  month.  This 
makes  a  total  of  175  kroner.  If  10  kroner  be  added  for  books  and 
school  materials  and  2  kroner  for  medical  attendance,  the  total  ex- 

?ienses  for  a  five  months'  term  amount  to  187  kroner.^  The  expenses 
or  a  three  months'  term  total  108  kroner.  At  the  advanced  high 
school  at  Askov  and  at  agricultural  schools  the  expenses  are  about 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  above. 

Scholarships. — Even  these  expenses,  though  so  moderate,  would 
operate  as  a  barrier  against  many  young  people  of  small  means  and 
meager  opportunities  for  earning  money.  The  State  has  accord- 
ingly pursued  a  very  generous  policy  in  granting  scholarships  to 
needy  students.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  at  present  250,000  kroner 
is  available  each  year.  In  1910-11  there  were  4,710  applications  for 
scholarships,  of  which  2,658,  or  56  per  cent,  were  granted.*  The 
number  of  students  holding  scholarships  constituted  32  per  cent  of 
the  entire  student  population.  In  the  agricultural  schools,  which 
more  well-to-do  students  attend,  the  percentage  was  23.  The  amount 
of  a  scholarship  per  student  per  month  was  about  20  kroner  in  the 
high  schools,  and  25  kroner  in  the  agricultural  schools.  These 
amounts  constitute  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  ex- 
pense to  the  student.  With  such  low  expenses  and  with  such  gen- 
erous aid  from  the  State,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  student  of 
merit  need  be  barred  by  financial  considerations  from  a  course  at  a 
people's  high  school  or  agricultural  school. 

The  teaching  force. — In  1910-11,  589  teachers  gave  instruction  in 
people's  high  schools  and  168  in  agricultural  schools.'  Teachers  in 
both  types  of  schools  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  four 
heads — principals,  wives  of  principals,  permanently  appointed  teach- 


^  At  current  rates  of  exchange,  187  kroner  equal  about  $51. 
•Dan.  Stat.,  op.  cit.  p.  26ff. 
'  Idem,  p.  85. 


cuiistii^uteu  auuut  per  ceni  oi  me  leaciimg  lorce,  wnue  in  agricul- 
tural schools  only  17  per  cent  were  women.  Of  high-school  princi- 
pals only  6  were  women.  The  average  number  of  teachers  was  7^ 
in  high  schools  and  9  in  agricultural  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  high 
schools  this  average  is  not  very  significant,  however,  since  many 
teachers  give  instruction  during  the  winter  only  and  others  only 
during  the  summer.  The  resultant  average  is  therefore  too  high  to 
represent  correctly  the  typical  teaching  force  in  charge  at  any  one 
time.  Correction  for  the  duplication  being  made,  the  average  teach- 
ing force  numbers  about  5^  in  people's  high  schools.*  Many  schools 
have,  however,  only  3  teachers,  some  only  2.  That  a  school  of  con- 
siderable size  can  be  operated  by  so  small  a  number  of  teachers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction 
the  whole  student  body  constitutes  one  group,  so  that  only  one  teacher 
at  a  time  is  in  charge.  Division  into  sections  with  two  or  more  teach- 
ers in  charge  takes  place  only  in  the  case  of  subjects  involving  drill, 
such  as  Danish,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 

As  to  amount  of  teaching  done,  about  one-third  of  the  teachers 
have  not  more  than  6  hours  of  instruction  per  week  and  only  one- 
fifth  have  more  than  18  hours.*  As  might  be  expected,  instructors 
paid  by  the  hour  teach  the  fewest  number  of  hours.  The  amount  of 
teaching  done  by  principals  is  surprisingly  large.  Women  teach 
fewer  hours  than  men,  and  teachers  in  agricultural  schools  do  less 
quantitative  teaching  than  those  in  the  high  schools.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  division  of  students  into  sections,  with  a  conse- 
quently larger  number  of  hours  of  teaching,  is  less  common  in  agricul- 
tural schools  than  in  the  high  schools.  The  agricultural  instruction 
requires,  too,  a  larger  number  of  specialists  whose  work  is  intensive 
rather  than  extensive. 

Many  persons  do  other  work  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the  people's 
high  and  agricultural  schools.  In  some  cases  the  teaching  is  their 
major  interest  and  sometimes  their  minor.  Thus  a  few  hours  a  week 
are  frequently  taught  by  teachers  from  public  or  other  schools,  and 
by  the  local  pastors.  Artisans  give  some  instruction  in  mechanical 
drawing,  and  practical  farmers  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular 
teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools,  as  do  also  Government  inspec- 
tors, live-stock  experts,  and  veterinarians. 

A  particularly  large  place  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  people's  high 
schools  is  filled  by  the  principal's  wife.  In  many  cases  she  does  con- 
siderable teaching,  especially  in  the  field  of  household  arts.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  position  of  matron,  she  superintends  the  purchasing 
of  supplies,  manages  the  culinary  department,  and  in  general  stands 

1  statistical  information  for  determining  the  median  Ib  not  available. 
•  See  table  in  appendix,  pp.  168,  169. 
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in  the  relation  of  mother  to  the  students.  Many  a  school  owes  its 
success  and  influence  largely  to  the  noble  woman  who,  as  partner  in 
the  principalship,  has  helped  solve  the  innumerable  problems  that 
arise,  and  has  exerted  that  gentle  influence  which  makes  the  people's 
high  school  such  a  unique  type  of  school  activity. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  the  teachers  by 
information  as  to  their  ages.^  Many  of  them  are  young,  46  per  cent 
of  the  men  in  people's  high  schools  being  below  35  years.  High- 
school  teachers  have  a  greater  age  range  than  those  in  agricultural 
schools,  there  being  more  below  30  and  above  65  years.  Other  things 
being  equal,  this  would  indicate  a  superior  class  of  teachers  in  the 
agricultural  schools.  Women  are  considerably  yoiuiger  than  the 
men.  More  than  half  of  them  are  below  30  years.  While  the  propor- 
tion of  young  teachers  is  thus  very  large,  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  higher  age  groups  affords  ample  proof  that  many  persons,  espe- 
cially men,  choose  and  pursue  teaching  in  these  schools  as  their  life 
work. 

Education  of  teachers. — ^As  to  professional  equipment,  there  are 
three  chief  groups  of  teachers  in  the  people's  high  schools — the  uni- 
versity trained,  normal  school  graduates,  and  those  trained  in  the 
people's  high  schools  themselves — constituting  15, 22,  and  28  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  balance  are  trained  by  a  variety  of  agencies,  such 
as  Gymnasia  and  other  secondary  schools,  agricultural  college,  teach- 
er's college,  and  special  courses  for  people's  high-school  teachers.* 
In  the  university  group  many  are  graduates  in  theology.  This  kind 
of  training  in  preparation  for  high-school  teaching  has  been  regarded 
with  much  favor.  It  not  only  selects  the  men  who  by  temperament 
are  likely  to  prove  successful  teachers  in  a  school  whose  object  is  pri- 
marily the  awakening  of  the  spirit,  but  it  also  gives  an  insight  into 
the  historic  workings  of  those  large  religious,  cultural,  and  social  fac- 
tors that  are  still  operative  in  building  character.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  number  of  university-trained  men  has  been  decreasing, 
while  the  proportion  of  teachers  trained  in  the  people's  high  schools 
has  been  on  the  increase.  It  is  notably  the  advanced  people's  high 
school  at  Askov  that  trains  teachers. 

While  the  work  of  this  school,  which  will  be  noted  hter,  is  of  high 
grade  and  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  other  high  schools,  the 
institution  scarcely  suffices  as  an  adequate  training  school  for  teachers 
in  these  schools.  Since  1895  university  summer  courses  for  people's 
high-school  teachers  have  been  held  every  year,  chiefly  in  Copenhagen 
and  at  Grundtvig's  high  school  in  Lyngby.  Eecognized  scholars  and 
experienced  teachers  have  contributed  much  to  make  these  courses 


>  See  table  in  appendix,  p. 
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helpful  and  stimulating  to  high-school  teachers.  Excursions,  visits 
to  museums,  and  other  educative  efforts  connected  with  the  courses 
have  added  to  their  value.  While  the  summer  courses  are  of  un- 
doubted service  to  teachers,  the  work  attempted  in  these  must  be 
regarded  as  supplementary  rather  than  fundamental  in  the  serious 
business  of  training  teachers.  Leading  people's  high-school  men  are 
therefore  much  concerned  about  the  problem  of  teachers'  training. 
They  point  to  the  need  of  an  institution  of  imiversity  rank,  but  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  the  people's  schools  as  a  training  school  for 
their  teachers.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Grundtvig's  plan  for 
transforming  the  richly  endowed  academy  at  Soro  into  a  school  for 
the  people  is  receiving  renewed  attention.  Whatever  may  be  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  training  teachers,  it  would  seem  but  a 
question  of  time  when  the  present  method  of  inbreeding  and  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers  who  have  no  adequate  training  for  their  work 
will  prove  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people's  high  schools. 
Though  the  spirit  of  popular  education  which  has  brought  the 
people's  high  schools  into  being  and  has  made  them  powerful  instru- 
ments for  public  service  is  still  robust,  it  is  nevertheless  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  high-school  movement  unless 
it  is  supported  by  a  thorough  educational  and  professional  training 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  do  its  work. 

Among  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools  the  chief  group,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  State  agricultural 
college,  47  per  cent  of  the  total;  18  per  cent  are  trained  in  people's 
high  schools.^ 

Teachers^  association. — In  1891  was  organized  an  association  of 
teachers  in  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools.  This 
association  has  been  an  instrument  of  large  value  to  the  high- 
school  movement.  It  has  established  uniform  tuition  rates  and  has 
influenced  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  schools.  To  the  efforts  of  this 
association  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  many  supplementary 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.  It  has  in- 
stituted conventions  of  people's  high-school  teachers  from  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  published  reports  of  its  various  meet- 
ings. It  is  largely  the  medium  of  fratemalism  and  exchange  of 
ideas  between  people's  high-school  teachers  in  and  out  of  Denmark. 
The  organ,  ^^Hdjskolebladet^'^  is  published  under  its  auspices. 

Maintenance, — All  the  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools  are  private  institutions  owned  and  operated  by  individuals 
or  corporations.  Table  16  indicates  that  principals  are  the  owners 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.^ 


^  See  table  In  appendix,  p.  170. 
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Table  16. — Otonership  of  8€?moU. 
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In  recent  years  the  number  of  schools  owned  and  operated  by  cor- 
porations has  been  on  the  increase.  Most  principals,  however,  seem 
to  prefer  owning  their  schools  themselves.  It  leaves  them  much 
more  freedom  than  otherwise  to  operate  the  schools  according  to 
their  own  ideas.  Their  personalities  may  then  have  full  play.  The 
history  of  the  founding  of  schools  may  be  illustrated  by  the  f oUow- 
ing  instance :  A  man  who  had  taught  successfully  in  several  people's 
high  schools  was  encouraged  to  start  a  school  of  his  own  in  an  un- 
occupied locality.  In  addition  to  what  money  he  himself  possessed, 
he  borrowed  as  much  as  he  could  from  friends  and  interested  per- 
sons. With  this  money  he  j^urchased  land  and  placed  a  mortgage 
on  it  to  raise  money  for  a  building.  With  tuition  moneys  and  State 
and  local  aid,  he  operates  the  school,  pays  interest  on  the  debt  and  a 
part  of  the  principal  each  year. 

State  aid  has  been  granted  to  people's  high  and  agricultural 
schools  from  the  beginning,  not  only  for  scholarships  to  needy  stu- 
dents, but  also  to  defray  a  part  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
schools.  In  1892  the  amount  of  the  State  aid  which  had  gradually 
been  increasing,  was  raised  to  120,000  kroner;  in  1902  to  140,000 
kroner,  and  in  1908  to  150,000  kroner,  together  with  1,500  kroner 
to  each  additional  school  approved  after  that  date.  In  order  to 
share  in  the  State  aid,  a  school  must  be  approved  by  the  State.  Be- 
fore this  can  take  place,  the  school  must  have  been  in  successful 
operation  for  at  least  two  years,  and  have  had  each  year  at  least  10 
students  for  12  months,  20  students  for  6  months,  or  40  students  for 
3  months.  None  of  these  students  may  be  less  than  16  years  of  age, 
and  not  more  than  one-fourth  may  be  between  16  and  18  years. 

By  law  of  1908  the  sum  to  each  school  was  fixed  at  500  kroner  a 
year,  plus  a  sum  proportional  to  the  previous  year's  expenditures  for 
salaries,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  interest  on  debt,  though  not  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  amount  of  these  expenditures.  The  amount 
of  the  appropriation  directly  to  the  schools  for  1912-13  totals  171,500 
kroner.  There  is  an  additional  appropriation  of  6,200  kroner  for 
equipment,  in  which  people's  high  and  agricultural  schools  may  share 
together  with  technical  and  commercial  schools.* 

In  addition  to  State  aid  many  schools  receive  aid  from  county 
school  funds.    Thus  38  people's  high  schools  and  11  agricultural 
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schools  received,  respectively,  10,875  and  4,500  kroner  in  1910-11 
from  this  source.  Local  communes  aided  3  schools  to  the  extent  of 
830  kroner,  and  10  schools  received  6,305  kroner  from  associations  of 
various  kinds.^ 

Even  though  the  schools  are  thus  aided  by  local  and  State  funds  it 
is  no  easy  task  for  a  principal  without  large  means  to  build  and 
operate  a  people's  high  or  agricultural  school.  The  tuition  rates  are 
very  low,  as  previously  noted,  and  State  and  local  aid  is  relatively 
not  great.  None  but  principals  who  combine  a  variety  of  qualities — 
busines  ability,  intellectual  gifts,  ready  and  forcible  speech,  winning 
personality,  and  popular  instincts — can  succeed.  The  number  of  men 
possessing  this  combination  of  qualities  is  necessarily  small,  and  the 
State  has  therefore  pursued  the  policy  of  giving  such  men  full  liberty 
in  the  conduct  of  their  schools.  There  is  a  mild  form  of  inspection, 
there  being  one  State  inspector  for  all  the  people's  high  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  who  also  inspects  the  schools  of  domestic  science.  His 
visits  are  therefore  very  infrequent.  Most  of  his  work  consists  in 
gathering  statistical  information  relating  to  the  schools  to  satisfy 
himself  and  the  State  that  the  schools  are  doing  the  work  for  whicl^ 
the  State  subsidizes  them.  He  has  no  authority  over  the  schools  or 
teachers  to  interfere  with  courses  of  study,  methods,  or  the  like.  The 
teachers  claim  and  receive  absolute  freedom.  Attempts  to  estimate 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  the  introduction  of  a  State  examina- 
tion have  been  stubbornly  resisted.  In  fact  many  schools  would  sur- 
render their  State  grants  rather  than  be  subjected  to  an  examination 
test.  It  is  held  that  the  best  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
is  the  judgment  of  the  students  themselves,  who  as  grown-up  men 
and  women  are  capable  of  estimating  merits  and  demerits.  Compe- 
tition among  the  schools  and  the  free  movement  of  the  young  people 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  serve  as  stimuli  to  keep  the 
schools  up  to  grade.  If  they  fall  below,  the  verdict  is  registered  in 
the  dwindling  of  the  student  body.  Whatever  fallacies  there  may  or 
may  not  be  in  this  laissez  f aire  policy  of  the  State  the  fact  remains 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  performing  their  avowed  service 
has  never  been  seriously  questioned. 


Aims. — While  the  Danish  people's  high  schools  of  necessity  vary 
in  many  respects,  they  are  united  on  three  c^irdinal  points — aim, 
chief  elements  in  curriculimi,  and  method.  We  have  previously  noted 
the  purposes  and  aims  entertained  for  the  people's  high  schools  by 


Chapter  IX.  * 
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their  educational  forerunners  and  founders.  "Without  any  essential 
change,  these  aims  continue  to  guide  the  work  of  the  schools  at  the 
present  time.  Speaking  now  of  the  people's  high  schools,  apart  from 
the  agricultural  schools,  all  judgments  seem  to  agree  that  their  pur- 
pose is  not  vocational,  nor  merely  informational,  but  broadly  cul- 
tural. An  analysis  of  this  cultural  aim,  as  expressed  by  leading  high- 
school  men  and  students  of  the  movement,  indicates  the  following 
elements  to  be  most  clearly  apprehended:  (1)  To  impart  a  harmoni- 
ous view  of  life  by  showing  that  there  is  a  divine  purpose  nmning 
through  history  and  by  giving  an  insight  into  the  unifying  princi- 
ples of  nature;  (2)  to  awaken  the  minds  and  kindle  the  imaginations 
of  the  students  to  see  the  glory  of  an  ideal  humanity,  participation 
in  which  raises  them  above  the  clods  of  the  earth  into  a  fellowship 
with  God  and  men;  (3)  to  establish  their  characters  on  a  soimd 
Christian  foundation;  (4)  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  noble;  (5)  to  instill  a  patriotic  love  for  their  country,  its 
history,  language,  and  literature;  (6)  to  inform  the  students  about 
the  spirit  and  workings  of  their  political  institutions,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  full  use  of  their  free  constitution;  (7)  to  impart 
Useful  knowledge. 

Favorable  conditions. — ^Undoubtedly  such  aims  cherished  for  a 
short  people's  high-school  course  seem  pretentious,  but  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  conditions  which  a  people's  high  school  in  Denmark 
may  premise  for  its  work  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  to  do  not  with  children,  but  with  grown  peopl<^  whose  age  is 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  university  students.  This  in  itself, 
regardless  of  cultural  opportunities,  gives  the  schools  a  student  body 
whose  maturity  makes  possible  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  in  an 
ordinary  continuation  school.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
young  people  who  come  to  the  high  school  have  had  no  cultural 
opportunities.  The  high  schools  have  been  at  work  for  over  half  a 
century  and  have  raised  the  entire  cultural  level  of  the  population. 
A  young  person  reared  in  a  home  influenced  by  this  culture  can  not 
but  have  absorbed  something  from  it.  Furthermore,  one  may  safely 
assume  that  a  young  person  who  hopes  to  go  to  a  high  school  at  20 
will  not  in  the  meantime  neglect  the  opportunities  which  will  pre- 
pare him  for  such  a  course.  Continuation  schools,  the  local  church, 
yoimg  people's  societies,  the  village  lecturing  society,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  universally  read,  afford  manifold  educative  oppor- 
tunities to  the  young  person  whose  interests  draw*  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. Even  though  the  preparation  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
a  longing  for  the  high  school,  cherished  through  years  of  waiting, 
this  alone  cultivates  in  the  young  person  an  intellectual  thirst  which 
is  of  prime  importance  in  the  search  for  knowledge.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  take  a  high-school  course,  the  young  man  has  perhaps  been 
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Ahaence  of  disciplinary  subjects. — The  program  is  interesting,  in 
the  first  place,  for  what  it  does  not  contain.  Foreign  languages  are 
altogether  lacking  in  the  average  school.  Some  instruction  in  Grer- 
man  and  English  is  given  in  the  advanced  courses  at  Askov  and  in 
one  or  two  other  schools.  Disciplinary  mathematics,  too,  are  missing. 
In  general,  subjects  relying  for  their  justification  upon  a  disciplinary 
conception  of  education  have  no  place  in  the  people's  high-school 
curriculum. 

Danish. — ^The  table  clearly  indicates  that  Danish  and  history  oc- 
cupy the  largest  places  in  the  curriculum.  Strictly  speaking,  Danish 
includes  reading,  grammar,  orthography,  and  composition.  A  total 
of  eight  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  these  in  boys'  courses.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  is  increased  by  5.2  if  the  history  of  literature  and  literary 
readings  be  added.  Table  18^  indicates  the  average  number  of 
hours  in  a  term  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects.  Formal  instruc- 
tion in  Danish  is  pursued  only  so  far  as  is  strictly  necessary  to  enable 
the  students  to  use  correct  orthography  and  to  speak  a  language  free 
from  colloquialisms.  The  instruction  in  language  is  by  no  means 
regarded  as  an  exercise  in  general  mental  discipline.  Its  aim  is  ex- 
ceedingly specific  and  utilitarian.  That  it  gives  a  cultural  by- 
product— ^love  for  the  native  tongue — is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
central. purpose  of  the  high  school.  The  history  of  literature  con- 
cerns chiefly  Denmark,  although  it  is  not  limited  to  this  coimtry. 
The  cultural  influence  of  the  chief  movements  and  representative 
men  is  treated,  and  literary  selections  illustrative  of  each  are  read 
and  stu  ied. 

Table  18. — Subjects  and  average  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  Danish  in 


History. — ^Table  19  ^  indicates  something  of  the  range  of  work  in 
history.  Scandinavia  (Denmark especially)  receives  the  greatest  em- 
phasis, while  general  history  holds  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 
The  place  given  to  Bible,  church,  and  missionary  history  is  relatively 
large  for  a  school  of  general  culture.  This  fact  indicates  very  dis- 
tinctly the  importance  which  the  people's  high  schools  attach  to  the 
religious  element  in  the  history  of  the  world's  culture.  The  work  in 
civics,  which  is  statistically  included  with  history,  occupies  a  little 
less  than  one  hour  a  week.  It  aims  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the 
constitution  and  the  forms  of  State  and  local  government,  so  that  the 
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Geography. — Greography,  handled  in  a  large  way,  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  familiarizing  the  Danish  young  people  with  their 
native  coimtry.  A  study  is  made  of  its  physical  characteristics,  the 
means  of  access  to  its  various  parts,  its  resources,  how  these  may  be 
developed,  and  the  economic  problems  arising  therefrom.  In  imagi- 
nation the  entire  country  is  traversed,  the  occupations  and  habits  of 
the  people  in  the  various  parts  being  studied.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  a  comparative  study  of  neighboring  countries  and  the  com- 
mercial relations  in  which  Denmark  is  involved.  Geography  treated 
in  a  patriotic  spirit  is  one  of  the  chief  instnmients  in  the  hands  of 
the  schools  for  instilling  love  of  the  fatherland. 

Drawing  and  penmanship. — Drawing  is  included  chiefly  in  order 
to  afford  an  avenue  for  self-expression  and  to  give  a  sense  of  form.. 
That  it  possesses  practical  usefulness,  too,  for  the  farmer  boy,  is 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  small  average  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  penmanship,  1.1  hours  a  week,  is  explainable  by  the  fact 
that  many  schools  give  no  time  to  this  subject,  while  none  gives  a 
great  deal.  It  is  not  necessary,  f pr  writing  is  one  of  the  arts  exceed- 
ingly well  taught  by  the  elementary  schools. 

Singing. — Singing  holds  a  much  larger  place  in  the  people's  high 
school  than  is  indicated  by  the  1.1  hours  a  week  assigned  to  it.  It  is 
formal  instruction  in  singing  which  occupies  this  insignificant  place, 
many  schools  giving  no  time  to  this  subject.  But  the  singing  of 
songs  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  every  people's  high  school. 
The  day  begins  with  song.  Usually  a  song  is  sung  at  the  beginning 
and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  every  hour  of  work.  A  person  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  plain  people  finds  his  heart  beating 
faster  when  he  sees  and  hears  150  brawny  young  farmers  singing 
with  all  their  hearts  one  of  the  stirring  songs  that  have  moved  people 
to  action.  The  songs  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  dealing  with 
religion,  patriotism,  love,  home,  geography,  history,  and  folk  lore. 
A  book  containing  hundreds  of  songs  has  been  edited  and  published 
by  the  teachers'  association  for  use  in  the  schools.  Some  unfriendly 
critics  of  the  people's  high  school  have  facetiously  made  the  charge 
that  the  students  do  not  learn  anything  but  singing.  There  may  ap- 
parently be  some  reason  for  the  criticism,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
serious  danger  that  comes  from  this  passionate  devotion  to  song. 

Agriculture. — ^As  previously  indicated,  the  work  in  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  is  not  essential  to  a  people's  high-school  course. 
In  many  schools,  however,  which  do  not  pretend  to  give  instruction 
in  agriculture,  series  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  are  given 
which  are  statistically  Usted  under  this  caption.  This  accounts  in 
part  for  the  relatively  large  number  of  hours  (4.2)  devoted  to  this 
subject 
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Gymnasties. — Systematic  gymnastics  constitute  a  part  of  every 
day's  program.  A  gymnasiimi  is  considered  as  essential  as  a  lecture 
room  to  the  equipment  of  a  school.  In  fact  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  people's  high  schools  that  gymnastics  have  been 
so  generally  introduced  into  the  school  life  of  Denmark.  A  modified 
form  of  the  Swedish  Lyng  system  is  used,  and  every  student  is  given 
the  special  attention  his  needs  require.  Gymnastics  are  not  looked 
upon  as  a  hateful  drill  by  these  sturdy  rural  people,  but  as  a  joyous 
opportunity  for  physical  movement  and  for  building  up  their  bodies 
into  still  more  robust  health. 

Variations  in  emphasis. — ^Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  cur- 
riculum by  the  differences  in  attention  devoted  to  the  various  sub- 
jects.^ Danish,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics  are 
f  oimd  in  all  the  schools.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  hours  de- 
voted to  these  is  very  large,  but  there  is  a  fairly  well-defined  mode 
in  each  subject,  most  clearly  marked  in  the  case  of  gymnastics. 
Physics  is  foimd  in  aU  but  one  school,  literary  readings  in  all  but 
three,  drawing  in  all  but  six,  agriculture  in  all  but  seven,  and  hy- 
giene in  all  but  nine.  The  remaining  subjects  are  missing  in  a  large 
number  of  the  schools.  Least  uniformity  is  present  in  the  case  of 
literary  readings  and  agriculture. 

Features  of  girls'*  curriculum, — Boys  and  girls  pursue  essentially 
the  same  program  except  that  the  girls  have  no  agriculture  and  de- 
vote considerable  time  to  household  arts.  Sciences,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing  also  show  fewer  hours  per  week  for  girls.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  girls'  program  is  the  attention  given  to  household  arts. 
This  work  consists  largely  in  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  artistic  pat- 
tern. A  revival  of  this  household  art  has  swept  over  the  Scandi- 
navian coimtries,  and  the  courses  in  the  people's  high  schools  are  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  revival.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  do 
the  schools  so  well  demonstrate  their  devotion  to  that  which  is  of  the 
people  as  by  their  furtherance  of  this  art.  They  love  the  homemade 
and  the  genuine.  Sewing  and  embroidery  also  occupy  some  of  the 
time  devoted  to  household  arts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  gymnastics  in  girls'  courses  is  the  atten- 
tion given  to  folk  dances.  These,  too,  have  been  revived  and  adapted 
to  educational  purposes.  They  form  a  very  pleasant  variation  in  the 
work  of  formal  gymnastics,  affording  a  means  of  healthful  recreation 
and  of  developing  grace  of  movement. 

Advanced  courses  at  Ashov.—Wovii  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade 
than  in  ordinary  people's  high  schools  is  done  in  the  advanced  school 
at  Askov.  Before  entering  here  students  have  attended  a  people's 
high  school  or  other  school  of  more  than  elementary  character.  The 


See  table  in  appendix,  p.  170. 


maicaLes  me  scope  ox  lae  insiruciion.  as  wiu  oe  noucea,  zne  louii 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  even  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple's high  school.  In  explanation  of  this  large  total  it  may  be  in 
order  to  mention  that  a  great  many  of  the  hours  of  work  require  no 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Even  so,  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  students  in  these  schools  lead  a  very  busy  life. 

Table  21. — CurrictUum  of  advmced  people's  high  school  at  Askov. 
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Nature  study  , 
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Total. 


Methods. — While  the  people's  high  schools  possess  unusual  cur- 
ricula, the  institutions  are  perhaps  still  more  unique  in  their  methods. 
Ordinary  higher  schools,  that  deal  with  youth  through  a  series  of 
years,  proceed  to  impart  a  mass  of  formal  knowledge.  When  the 
young  person  has  developed  suflScient  powers  of  generalization,  he 
will  come  to  see  this  knowledge  as  a  whole  with  the  parts  properly 
related.  He  can  estimate  the  relative  value  of  each  and  thus  get  a 
harmonious  view  of  life.  The  people's  high  schools  likewise  en- 
deavor to  give  the  essentials  of  culture,  to  put  their  students  into  an 
intelligent  relation  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  But 
their  method  must  be  different.  The  limited  time  available  does  not 
permit  of  this  slow  process.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  dealing  with 
children,  but  with  grown  people  who  are  capable  of  seeing  the  broad 
lines  of  development  when  mapped  out  for  them,  and  who"  have 
developed  a  sense  of  values  which  enables  them  to  judge  between 
essentials  and  details.  Cultural  materials  must  be  presented  to 
these  adult  students  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  see  the  inherent 
values  involved,  and  the  data  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  recognize  the  rational  connection. 

In  other  words,  "the  people's  high  schools  must  give  the  mate- 
rials for  a  philosophy  of  life  in  their  organic  relationships,  so  that 
the  youth  not  only  may  take  away  with  him  a  mass  of  facts,  but 
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see  the  organic  relations  among  them.''  ^  In  order  to  affect  him  per- 
manently, the  subject  matter  must  be  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  his  personality. 

Method  in  history. — ^The  method  used  is  illustrated  in  the  best  way 
by  the  treatment  of  history.  If  a  people's  high  school  teacher  is  to 
discuss  the  Persian  Wars/  he  will  previously  have  told  about  the 
older  nations  and,  most  recently,  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  will 
also  have  had  opportunities  of  giving  the  students  some  notion  of 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Greek  people,  and  of  how  these  differed 
from  the  Asiatic  in  mode  of  thought.  Having  thus  awakened  a 
desire  to  pursue  the  historical  movement  westward,  he  takes  up  the 
Persian  Wars.  With  as  much  detail  as  is  necessary  for  a  vivid  pic- 
ture he  tells  how  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other  until  they  finally  clashed  on  Greek  soil,  and 
how  the  little  Grecian  nation  dared  to  enter  the  unequal  fight  to  pre- 
serve its  liberty.  He  tells  of  the  great  men  who  by  the  magic  of 
their  spirit  kept  their  countrymen  awake,  led  them  in  battle,  and 
supported  their  courage  in  moments  of  distress.  He  tells  of  the 
glorious  combats  at  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Platea. 
He  must,  of  course,  tell  the  story  well,  so  that  the  heroic  figures  of 
Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Themistocles  stand  out  vividly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  students.  He  must,  furthermore,  narrate  the  events  so 
that  in  the  very  story  the  students  may  see  the  deep,  hidden  con- 
nection between  events.  They  must  feel  something  of  that  which 
drove  the  Greek  people  into  this  crucial  fight.  In  addition  he  must 
seek  to  fix  the  lessons  of  the  story  by  clarifying  and  amplifying  the 
idealistic  elements  involved.  He  must  therefore  complete  his  nar- 
rative by  a  historical-philosophical  elaboration.  It  must  not  appear 
as  an  accident  that  the  Darius  and  Xerxes  millions  were  humbled 
by  the  little  Grecian  band.  The  students  must  be  led  to  see  the  law 
of  history  and  of  life  according  to  which  the  result  was  inevitable. 
They  must  understand  the  fundamental  superiority  of  the  little 
band  which,  "  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Sparta,"  in  love  of  freedom, 
country,  and  honor  braided  their  hair  and  decked  themselves  as  for 
a  festival  when  they  went  out  into  the  great  combat  to  die  the  death 
of  heroes.  They  must  understand  the  moral  superiority  of  these 
people  over  the  blindly  driven  masses  of  Persians.  They  must  like- 
wise be  led  to  see  that  the  sacrifice  of  Leonidas  was  not  a  senseless 
act  of  a  man  "  who  lets  his  people  be  cut  down  in  a  mountain  pass 
by  a  superior  force  and  even  then  does  not  win,"  but  that  this  well- 
considered  act  was  really  a  deed  with  large  decisive  results. 

The  teacher  must  furthermore  make  it  clear  to  the  students  how 
the  achievement  of  the  Greeks  wbs  possible  for  a  people  of  their 
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spirit  and  history.  For  this  purpose  he  must  explain  the  diaracter- 
istic  contents  of  Grecian  mythology  and  folklore,  and  by  the  help 
of  translations  and  stories  give  them  some  idea  of  the  Homeric 
poetry.  He  must  show  that  out  of  the  differing  beliefs  and  spirit  of 
the  peoples  arise  differing  deeds  and  lives.  Along  with  this,  he  must 
awaken  in  the  souls  of  his  hearers  a  desire  to  live  a  similarly  full, 
generous,  and  beautiful  life,  for  their  own  satisfaction  and  for  the 
gain  and  glory  of  their  coimtry.  All  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
history  of  past  nations  must,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  teacher, 
be  permitted  to  sink  itself  into  the  lives  of  the  students,  and  call 
forth  the  elements  of  a  similar  life. 

Use  of  lectures. — It  is  clear  that  such  a  presentation  of  history  can 
be  successfully  made  only  by  the  use  of  the  human  voice  in  lectures. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Danes,  as  perhaps  of  many  other 
peoples,  that  efforts  at  the  enlightenment  of  the  common  people  by 
means  of  learned  books  have  proved  futile.  Books  appeal  primarily 
to  the  intelligence  which  is  least  developed  in  the  case  of  the  meagerly 
educated.  The  Danish  people's  high  schools  are  concerned  with  peo- 
ple whose  intellectual  level  must  be  called  primitive  in  comparison 
with  the  materials  with  which  they  deal.  They  must  therefore  ap- 
peal not  so  much  to  the  understanding  of  the  students  as  to  their 
hearts  and  their  personalities.  For  this,  vivifying  human  speech  far 
surpasses  the  "  dead  words  "  of  books.  In  lecturing,  the  teachers  use 
no  notes,  or  at  least  very  few.  Students  likewise  take  no  notes  during 
the  progress  of  a  lecture.  The  eyes  of  teacher  and  students  meet. 
This  the  teachers  consider  essential  to  success.  They  want  the  stu- 
dents' undivided  attention.  They  want  to  see  the  students'  faces 
and  know  whether  their  spirits  are  responsive  to  their  own.  Much 
of  the  teachers'  inspiration  in  their  work  comes  from  the  gleaming 
eye  and  the  sympathetic  look  that  meets  them  as  they  watch  the 
faces  of  their  hearers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  discourse  is  fail- 
ing to  reach  home,  this  verdict,  too,  is  immediately  recorded  in  the 
faces  before  them,  and  the  teachers  can  make  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  regain  attention. 

Secret  of  success — Mastery  of  subject. — One  may  ask  how  it  is 
possible  to  speak  with  profitable  results  to  such  people  about  themes 
which  seem  to  lie  above  their  comprehending  level.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  problem  that  has  been  faced  over  and  over  again  by  people 
who  really  believe  in  culture  for  the  common  people.  It  is  therefore 
worth  while  to  study  the  method  used  by  the  teachers  in  these  insti- 
tutions which,  it  is  agreed,  have  with  large  success  bridged  the  gap 
usually  existing  between  the  common  people  and  the  cultural  posses- 
sion of  their  country  and  race. 
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As  the  scientific  writer  of  history,  so  the  people's  high-school 
teacher  of  history  must  have  attained  to  a  certain  view  of  the  chief 
lines  of  historical  devolpment  by  the  study  of  the  historical  materials 
bearing  upon  the  period  under  discussion.  He  can  not  transmit  an 
abridged  form  of  general  history,  but  must  give  the  development  in 
large  generalizations  formed  on  the  basis  of  wide  study.  As  library 
aids,  therefore,  the  teachers  do  not  use  textbooks  or  syllabi,  but  such 
works  as  those  of  Schlosser,  Kanke,  Taine,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Macauley, 
or  Ullstein.  In  Scandinavian  history  they  make  large  use  of  the 
readily  available  source  material.  The  teacher  must  have  lived  him- 
self so  thoroughly  into  the  historical  situation  that  he  speaks  with 
conviction  and  enthusiasm,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own  life  experience. 

Selection  of  material  for  treatment. — Having  acquired  this  knowl- 
edge and  insight  into  historical  trend,  it  remains  to  find  the  proper 
means  and  manner  of  expression.  He  may  not  bring  into  bis  pres- 
entation the  materials  which  have  contributed  to  form  his  present 
viewpoint.  "  He  tells  things  straightforwardly,  just  as  he  now  sees 
them  to  be."  Neither  does  he  discuss  in  abstract  form  the  laws  that 
govern  the  historical  phenomena,  but  endeavors  to  find  the  crucial 
point  in  the  development  and  then  let  the  operations  of  the  laws  ap- 
pear through  the  concrete  event  or  individual.  In  short,  the  teacher 
must  have  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great  course  of  the  world's  history 
and  the  points  where  the  current  is  the  strongest.  When  he  sees 
this  clearly  he  selects  the  individual  men  and  events  which  mark  the 
main  stream  and  its  currents.  These,  then,  he  treats  so  fully  that 
they  arouse  the  vivid  participation  of  the  hearers. 

By  this  manner  of  treatment  a  great  many  things  that  are  found 
in  a  textbook  in  history  are  of  course  left  out.  Thus,  while  a  move- 
ment in  one  country  may  be  treated  very  fully,  a  parallel  movement 
in  another  country  may  be  passed  over  with  a  mere  mention.  Instead 
of  saying  something  about  a  long  series  of  kings,  a  single  representa- 
tive may  be  chosen  for  treatment  while  the  rest  are  left  untouched. 
A  single  battle  may  represent  a  long  war,  and  many  wars  are  passed 
over  altogether  as  contributing  nothing  to  the  world's  progress.  The 
great,  the  significant,  the  decisive  is  always  selected  for  treatment. 

Full  treatment  of  selected  material. — As  a  result  of  this  selection 
the  portions  that  are  presented  are  given  so  much  greater  attention 
and  fuller  treatment.  Prominent  personages  and  events  are  made  to 
stand  out  clearly,  and,  as  a  result,  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory 
and  influence  personality.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  people's 
high  school  it  is  infinitely  more  fruitful,  for  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  American  history,  to  say  something  significant  about  Thomas 
JeflFerson  and  his  service  to  republicanism  than  to  present  in  order 
the  dates  and  events  of  all  the  early  presidential  administrations. 
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Individual  men  are  given  great  prominence,  so  much  so  that  history 
at  times  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  series  of  biographies.  In  pre- 
senting an  individual's  part  in  history,  however,  the  teacher  does  not 
merely  give  a  personal  biography.  He  seeks  to  show  the  man  as  the 
exponent  of  a  principle,  the  central  force  in  a  movement,  or  the 
"  man  of  destiny  "  called  forth  to  meet  a  crisis.  The  German  Refor- 
mation is  tied  up  with  the  personality  of  Luther,  while  Bismarck 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  German  nationalism.  Thus  is  presented  a 
philosophy  of  history  which  the  student  can  understand.  As  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  history-making  men  and  events,  so  efforts  are 
also  made  to  show  the  large  workings  of  the  moral  laws  in  history 
and  the  great  forces  that  make  for  and  against  national  stability. 

Severe  demands  on  teachers. — ^It  need  not  be  stated  that  this  type 
of  history  teaching  makes  severe  demands  upon  the  teachers.  It 
requires  not  only  sound  scholarship  but  forceful  personality  and 
power  of  expression.  The  ability  possessed  by  some  of  the  teachers 
to  make  history  speak  to  these  rural  yoimg  people  is  indeed  a  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  their  method.  By  constant  and  long- 
continued  practice  they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  handle  their 
subjects  so  skillfully,  with  such  clarity  of  thought  and  such  simple 
language  that  even  the  unlettered  youth  can  follow  the  development 
of  the  thought.  To  be  sure  misfits  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
the  free  movement  of  students  throughout  the  country  serves  to  weed 
out  the  unfit.  Only  those  suited  for  the  work  can  succeed.  Success 
requires  intellectual  ability,  but  it  also  demands  the  qualities  of 
heart  which  enable  the  teacher  to  live  and  feel  with  his  subject  and 
with  his  students.  Bredsdorff  says :  ^ 

Only  that  history  instruction  has  power  which  is  In  such  close  compact  with 
life  itself  that  life's  deep  forces  mingle  themselves  In  it,  and  life's  essence  moves 
through  it  with  the  power  of  reality.  It  is  clear  then  that  effective  history 
Instruction  is  that  in  which  life  is  felt  as  a  stream  rising  in  the  remotest  past 
and  rushing  on  toward  the  sea  of  eternity.  We  ourselves  are  in  the  midst  of  it, 
its  waters  foam  around  us  and  through  us,  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  as  part  of 
it  and  through  Joys  and  sorrows  we  are  carried  on  to  the  unending. 

Method  in  sciences. — Since  the  historic  approach  to  a  subject, 
especially  by  the  people's  high-school  method,  places  the  student  in 
such  vital,  personal  contact  with  it,  there  has  been  developed  a 
method  by  which  also  the  sciences  are  studied  historically.  Instead 
of  presenting  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  systematically,  the 
progress  of  the  discovery  of  scientific  truth  is  traced  up  through  the 
centuries.  By  this  method  the  students  are  constantly  trained  to 
look  at  natural  phenomena,  not  apart  but  in  their  relation  to  man. 
Furthermore,  the  student  comes  to  share  in  the  problems  and  the 


^  Quoted  by  HoUmann,  op.  cit,  121. 
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joys  of  the  inventor  and  discoverer,  and  thus  acquires  scientific 
knowledge  more  personally  and  more  thoroughly  than  otherwise. 
The  method  which  is  used  in  practically  all  branches  of  science  is 
best  described  by  the  master  of  the  art,  Paul  la  Cour,  who  alone,  or 
in  collaboration  with  others,  has  published  several  textbooks  in 
science  built  upon  the  historic  method.  In  a  lecture*  setting  forth 
the  possibilities  of  the  method  as  applied  to  astromechanics  he  says 


In  this  connection  attention  is  directed  to  the  great  thinker  Archimedes,  who 
is  already  well  known  from  general  history.  The  students  should  first  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  life  and  his  exploits  in  defense  of  Syracuse.  Thereupon 
they  are  told  that  he  considered  this  service  of  small  importance,  but  wished 
that  his  tombstone  might  bear  the  image  of  a  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder  in  mem- 
ory of  the  fact  that  his  intellect  had  been  able  to  solve  the  relation  beween  the 
volumes  of  these  bodies.  Then  the  students  are  excellently  prepared  to  follow 
out  the  mechanical  principles  of  Archimedes  with  interest  and  attention.  These 
are  so  necessary  in  order  to  experience  the  pleasure  of  one's  own  ability  of 
thought,  but  are  often  lacking  when  mechanical  principles  are  presented  sya- 
tematlcaUy  and  abstractly. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  sciences  are  again  revived  in  Europe.  Qalileo 
begins  where  Archimedes  left  off  some  17  or  18  centuries  before.  Galileo's  life 
and  discoveries,  Uke  those  of  Archimedes,  are  eminently  suitable  as  material 
for  instruction.  They  need  merely  to  be  told  very  simply. 

After  having  mentioned  a  few  Aristotelian  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
characteristics  of  air,  one  passes  on  to  the  discovery  of  atmospheric  pressure 
by  Galileo's  pupil,  Torricelli.  Thereupon  follows  Pascal's  convincing  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  discovery  and  the  commotion  produced  by  it  aU  over  the 
civilized  world.  Then  are  told  the  stories  of  Otto  V.  Guerick's  hasty  attempt 
at  making  a  fire  engine  into  an  air  pump  and  his  experiments  before  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,  and  also  Robert  Boyle's  successful  construction  of  an  air 
pump  and  scientific  experiments  with  it.  Some  time  later  follow  the  invention 
of  the  balloon  and  the  discovery  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  which,  so  to  speak, 
opened  the  door  for  the  great  advance  in  chemistry  during  the  last  century. 
Dynamics  are  studied  in  connection  with  Galileo  and  Stevin,  the  Hollander 
Huyghens,  the  inventor  of  the  pendulum,  and  his  great  English  contemporaries. 

Finally,  modem  astronomy  is  taken  up.  Copernicus  makes  such  a  thorough 
historic  study  of  the  Grecians  that  he  not  only  announces  anew  that  the  earth 
moves  around  the  sun,  but  adds — what  the  Greeks  did  not  say — that  also  the 
planets  revolve  around  the  sun. 

Then  Tycho  Brahe  builds  up  from  the  bottom  by  making  ingenious  and  care- 
ful measurements  with  excellently  constructed  instruments.  His  pupil,  Kepler, 
formulates  the  results  into  the  three  laws  which  make  his  name  Immortal,  and 
Isaac  Newton  explains  celestial  mechanics  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  said  in 
the  Royal  Scientific  Society  in  London  that  "there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done."  After  this  trio,  whose  works  ought  never  to  be  studied  otherwise  than 
In  their  historic  connections,  one  naturally  considers  several  contemporary 
and  later  astronomers,  as  Ole  RHmer,  Bradley,  Bessel,  Jansen,  and  othera 

1  Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  people*s  high-school  teachers  at  Hvilan,  Sweden*  1890. 
Printed  in  proceedings,  p.  81  ll. 
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su»jeci;S  capauie  oi  us  appiicawon.  vjpportumiy  lor  me  use  oi  uie 
"living  word,"  for  the  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit,  is  sought  for 
always.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  history  and 
sciences,  the  method  is  used  in  literature,  civics,  geography,  hygiene, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  study  of  Danish.  The  reading  aloud  of 
literary  selections  is  a  favorite  form  of  spending  one  of  the  evening 
hours. 

Use  of  textbooks. — ^In  general,  textbooks  are  used  only  in  subjects 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  the  use  of  the  lecture  method. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  in  certain  quarters  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  emphasis  on  work  by  the  students 
themselves.  In  most  schools  now  several  hours  a  day  are  spent  by 
students  in  individual  work,  chiefly  in  Danish  and  arithmetic.  In 
some  schools  the  practice  of  students  making  notes  of  lectures  heard 
ill  a  previous  hour  is  required  or  encouraged. 

No  examinations. — It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  people's 
high  schools  have  no  examinations  either  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  their  courses.  A  certificate  of  attendance  is  furnished  to  those 
who  desire  it,  but  no  grades  or  diploma  of  graduation  are  given. 
There  is  no  inducement  of  any  kind  to  cram.  Without  the  stress  of 
preparing  for  formal  knowledge  tests,  the  students  who  have  come 
from  plow  and  bench  are  permitted  to  live  their  life  quietly  during 
these  months  while  the  treasures  of  culture  are  being  opened  to  them 
and  they  are  getting  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  world  about  them. 
With  new  and  enlarged  vision  they  return  to  the  work  they  left. 

Aim  of  agricultural  schools. — Since  the  purpose  of  the  agricultural 
schools  is  vocational,  they  necessarily  differ  somewhat  from  the  peo- 
ple's high  schools.  The  difference  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  aims 
and  curricula.  Naturally  the  agricultural  schools  aim  to  train  agri- 
culturalists. They  endeavor  to  equip  young  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
land  and  care  for  their  live  stock  more  intelligently  and  efficiently. 
The  same  service  is  performed  for  young  men  who  have  no  land  of 
their  own,  but  who  desire  to  assume  the  management  of  large  farms. 
Some  schools  have  as  their  sole  purpose  the  instruction  of  very 
small  farmers  in  the  conduct  of  their  limited  acres.  A  model  farm  is 
usually  conducted,  on  which  the  boys  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
actual  farm  work  with  a  view  to  learning  the  best  methods. 

Some  of  the  schools  also  maintain  courses  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  training  gardeners,  managers  of  creameries,  and  experts  to  be 
employed  by  the  "  societies  of  control."  Domestic-science  courses  in 
some  schools  aim  to  meet  the  vocational  demands  of  girls. 

While  the  leading  purpose  of  the  agricultural  schools  is  specifically 
vocational,  the  humanity  of  the  students  is  not  lost  to  view.  Along 
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with  the  technical  instruction  the  schools  endeavor  to  exert  a  broadly 
cultural  influence  in  order  to  cultivate  in  the  young  man  or  woman 
an  appreciation  for  the  higher  values. 

Curricula  of  agricultural  schools. — Detailed  information  in  regard 
to  the  curricula  of  agricultural  schools  is  not  available.  In  broad  out- 
line their  work  is  indicated  by  the  subjoined  table/  which  states  the 
average  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  various  subjects  in  five  and 
six  months'  courses,  respectively.  It  would  seem  that  the  six  months' 
course  is  more  pronoimcedly  vocational  than  the  five  months'  course, 
for,  although  a  month  longer,  it  has  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  cultural  subjects.  This  fact  is  perhaps  explain- 
able by  the  very  circumstance  of  the  longer  term,  which  permits  of 
a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  large  amount  of  technical  material. 
The  vocational  function  is  apparently  more  clearly  apprehended  and 
more  specifically  pursued  than  in  the  five  months'  course,  which  re- 
tains more  the  nature  of  a  general  people's  high  school.  The  place 
held  by  cultural  subjects  in  both  courses  is  significantly  large  and 
indicates  the  close  kinship  existing  between  the  agricultural  and  the 
people's  high  schooL 

Table  22. — Curricula  of  agricultural  schools,  19t0-ll, 
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Bciencos.  

Plants  and  cereals  

Live  stock  and  dairying  

other  agricultural  subjects. 
Cultural  subjects  , 


211 
160 
143 
VJ 
205 


237 
181 
176 
136 
251 


Methods  of  agricultural  schools. — Due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  curricular  material,  the  agricultural  schools 
resemble  the  people's  high  schools  very  much  in  point  of  methods. 
Informal  lectures  constitute  the  chief  medium  of  instruction.  A 
difference  is  discernible,  however,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences.  In  these  individual  work  in  experimentation  is  carried  on. 
The  purpose  is  to  train  the  students  in  habits  of  observation  and  to 
familiarize  them  with  such  technical  terms  and  processes  as  are 
employed  in  scientific  agriculture,  rather  than  the  development  of 
technical  skill.  Thus  the  student  does  work  in  analysis  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  the  like,  not  with  a  view  to  testing  the  qualities  of 


>  Dan.  Stat,  op.  cit,  p.  47* 
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performed  by  an  expert.  The  Yolue  of  mch  intelligence  to  the 
Danish  farmer  is  very  large.  Experimentation  in  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  rotation  of  crops  is  done  to  some  extent.  In  some  schools 
the  students  are  divided  into  sections  to  assist  in  the  work  on  the 
experimental  farm,  each  group  doing  a  different  kind  of  work  in 
rotation.  In  dairy  schools  experiments  are  made  with  different  kinds 
of  separators,  chums,  pasteurizing  and  cooling  plants,  and  the  Uke. 
Thus  each  specialized  function  of  the  schools  employs  to  some  extent 
the  distinctive  methods  best  suited  to  its  purpose. 

Alumni  reunions. — ^It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  usefulness  of 
these  people's  schools  in  the  lives  of  their  students  terminates  with 
the  close  of  the  term.  Once  the  student  has  come  in  touch  with  a 
school  there  is  established  a  permanent  bond  of  connection.  To 
keep  alive  and  stimulate  this  interest,  mutually  advantageous  to 
the  student  and  the  school,  there  is  held  by  most  schools  an  alumni 
reunion  each  year.  For  a  period  of  one  or  more  days  former  students 
come  back  to  renew  acquaintance  with  fellow  students  and  teachers, 
review  experiences,  recall  forgotten  events,  and  sing  the  old  songs 
together.  An  intellectual  treat  of  high  order  is  also  provided  for 
them,  to  instruct  and  stimulate.  These  social  and  intellectual  fea- 
tures make  the  alumni  reimion  a  red-letter  day  in  the  lives  of  many 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters. 

Autumn  meetings. — ^The  autumn  meeting  provides  another  means 
of  binding  former  students  and  the  people  of  the  community  to  the 
school.  These  autumn  meetings,  which  are  a  feature  of  nearly 
every  school,  extend  over  a  period  of  several  days,  and  in  many 
features  are  comparable  to  our  American  Chautauquas.  Upward  of 
1,500  former  students  and  friends,  almost  exclusivdy  from  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  attend.  The  varied  program  consists  of  lectures, 
discussions,  and  excursions  of  an  educational  nature,  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  teachers,  all  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the 
interests  of  the  participants.  Naturally  the  social  features  of  these 
meetings  constitute  one  of  their  chief  attractions. 

Extension  work, — ^As  the  service  of  the  schools  is  not  limited  by 
time,  so  neither  is  it  by  distance.  From  every  people's  high  school 
the  forces  that  make  for  culture  flow  out  in  widening  circles.  By 
the  production  of  books  ably  and  popularly  written,  by  large  con- 
tributions to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  by  frequent  lectures 
in  the  village  societies  the  teachers  in  the  people's  schools  are  exert- 
ing an  influence  for  enlightenment,  economic  efficiency,  culture,  and 
morality,  throughout  Denmark. 
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Chapter  X. 


INFLUENCE  AND  RESULTS. 


Estimate  diificult. — ^What  are  the  results  of  the  operation  of  these 
unique  educational  agencies?  Extravagant  statements  regarding 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  people's  high-school  movement  have 
undoubtedly  been  made  by  imcritical  enthusiasts.  Unfriendly 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  unduly  minimized  the  significance 
of  the  schools.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes. 
Well-informed  Danes  and  the  many  foreign  students  of  the  schools 
agree  in  assigning  to  the  people's  high-school  movement  a  remark- 
able influence.  The  diflSculty  and  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
tracing  out  these  influences  and  results  are  very  great,  and  the 
foreign  investigator  can  not  hope  to  succeed  fully.  He  must  con- 
tent himself  with  pointing  out  certain  facts  and  conditions  which 
give  evidence  of  sustaining  an  appreciable  relation  to  this  educa- 
tional movement. 

Cultural  results:  Lecturing  societies. — Since  culture  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  people's  high  schools,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to 
results  in  this  particular.  As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  high-school 
movement  there  have  been  established  in  practically  every  village 
and  town  the  so-called  lecturing  societies.  These  are  local  organiza- 
tions meeting  about  once  a  month  with  a  program  of  literary  or 
social  nature.  Sometimes  a  lecturer  from  the  outside  is  engaged, 
and  for  this  purpose  high-school  teachers  are  in  great  demand.  At 
other  times  the  program  is  made  up  of  local  talent,  papers  being  read 
or  debates  engaged  in.  Men  and  women  who  have  been  away  to 
high  school  naturally  take  the  lead  in  these  matters. 

These  lectures  and  debates  are  most  eagerly  attended  by  all  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood,  some  men  and  women  often  walking  4  or  5  miles  In  order 
to  hear  the  lectures  or  Join  In  the  debates.  The  result  of  this  form  of  social 
Intercourae  Is  that  the  oldest  Inhabitant  feels  that  he  has  by  no  means  finished 
his  education.  To  give  an  example  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  these  lectures: 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  shortly  to  take  place,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  vast  number  of  lectures  were  given  in  the  vlUages  on  astronomy,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  these  natural  phenomena.  Any  subject  which  may 
be  the  means  of  raising  higher  ideals  and  thoughts  on  higher  objects  than  the 
mere  means  whereby  wealth  may  be  produced  Is  chosen,  and  thus  the  subjects 
are  mostly  of  a  general  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  food  for  thought 
and  tending  toward  the  higher  and  healthier  cultivation  of  mind  and  body.^ 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Denmark  1,000  such  societies,  with 
an  average  of  10  meetings  a  year,  and  100  people  in  attendance  at 
each  meeting.  The  product  of  these  figures  is  1,000,000,  which  num- 


^  Beport  of  a  Deputation  Sent  from  Ireland,  1908*  p.  188. 
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ber  gives  some  idea  of  the  cultural  influence  exerted  by  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Another  form  of  cultural  activity  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the 
high-school  homes.  These  are  modest  hotels  in  the  larger  towns, 
where  high-school  men  and  women  may  meet  and  carry  on  work  of 
a  high-school  character. 

High  intelligence, — ^The  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  the  peo- 
ple's high  schools  have  contributed  to  produce  a  general  intelligence 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  Norwegian  poet,  Bjomson,  describes  the 
Danish  rural  population  as  the  most  enlightened  peasantry  in  the 
world."  This  superlative  estimate  is,  of  course,  diflScult  of  demon- 
stration, but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Danes  oc- 
cupy a  very  high  position  on  the  cultural  ladder. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  the  Danish  antipathy  toward  ignorance. 
This  is  the  one  thing  that  a  Dane  is  ashamed  of.  The  tradition  of 
education  is  strong  and  of  long  standing.  Sometimes  the  school 
opportunities  during  childhood  years  have  been  meager.  But  with 
all  the  more  zest,  men  and  women  seem  to  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity for  extending  their  knowledge,  by  a  course  at  school,  hearing 
lectures,  or  by  home  reading. 

A  nation  of  readers. — ^The  Danes  are  voracious  readers.  In 
X910-11  there  were  published  in  Denmark  261  newspapers  and  1,187 
magazines,^  and  this  in  a  country  with  a  population  of  about  two 
and  a  half  millions. 

It  Is  a  weU-known  fact  that,  although  the  Danish  newspaper  is  of  small  size 
and  not  always  a  very  attractive  print  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  a  far  larger 
number  of  copies  proportionally  are  In  circulation  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  world.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  scarcely  a  home  may  be 
found  in  all  Denmark  which  does  not  subscribe  to  at  least  one  daily  newspaper, 
and  in  many  cases  to  several,  not* to  mention  the  large  number  of  weeklies 
specially  edited  for  the  peasantry,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The 
price  of  the  Danish  newspaper  is  nominal,  rarely  exceeding  5  5i^,  and  even 
very  small  towns  and  every  borough  town  in  the  country  issues  two  or  more  of 
these  papers.  The  illustrated  journals  published  every  week  have  in  some 
cases  dose  upon  100,000  subscribers.* 

Love  of  looks. — ^Newspapers  and  magazines  do  not  constitute,  the 
only  mental  food  of  the  Danes,  however.  Their  love  of  books  war- 
ranted the  publication,  in  1910-11,  of  3,485  separate  titles,  and  31,335 
brochures.^  The  prevalence  of  libraries  is  indicated  by  the  following 


table:* 


>  Statistlk  Aarbog,  1912,  Table  128. 

*  Report  of  a  Deputation  Sent  from  Ireland,  1908,  p.  118. 

•Statistlk  Aarbog,  1912,  Tttble  129. 
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It  is  significant  to  bear  in  mind,  in  a  comparison  of  libraries  in 
city  and  rural  communities,  that  the  city  population  of  Denmark 
now  constitutes  40  per  cent.  To  students  familiar  with  the  cultural 
conditions  of  rural  communities  in  some  other  countries  the  facts  of 
the  above  table  regarding  rural  Denmark  must  prove  a  revelation, 
indeed. 

In  addition  to  these  public  library  facilities  practically  every  home 
has  a  well-selected  library  of  standard  authors,  and  the  books  serve 
not  merely  as  ornaments;  they  are  read.  In  1884  there  was  organ- 
ized a  committee  for  the  publication  of  cheap  and  instructive  books 
of  moderate  size.  Among  other  achievements  the  committee  has  pub- 
lished thousands  of  pamphlets  on  scientific  subjects,  popularly  pre- 
sented, at  an  average  price  of  2i  cents  a  copy.  These  books  have 
been  of  immense  importance  in  spreading  general  intelligence  among 
the  working  and  agricultural  classes  in  the  coimtry.^ 

Love  of  art. — Love  for  and  appreciation  of  art  are  also  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Danes.  Excursions  imder  capable  guidance  are 
frequently  made  to  the  cities  to  visit  museums  and  other  places  of 
interest.  Even  in  the  humblest  homes  one  is  surprised  at  the  refined 
taste  shown  in  the  selection  of  decorative  materials.  The  influence 
of  the  people^s  high  schools  in  the  development  of  this  cultural  trait 
also  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Economic  results. — Since  material  prosperity  is  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  a  people,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
people's  high  schools  upon  economic  conditions.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  economic  rise  of  Denmark  during  the  nmeteenth  century 
was  remarkable.  Low  lands  were  drained,  heath  lands  reclaimed, 
and  the  production  of  butter,  beef,  bacon,  eggs,  sugar,  roots,  and 
grains  moved  forward  with  giant  strides.*  As  a  result  Denmark  rose 
from  a  condition  of  national  bankruptcy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  position  of  second  place  in  per  capita  wealth  in 
Europe,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  statistical  expert,  Mr.  Mul- 
hall.»  

>  Report  of  a  Deputation  Sent  from  Ireland,  1908,  p.  114. 
■  Bee  Ublea  In  Appendix,  pp.  209-301. 

•  Smith,  Th«  Beat  Methoda  of  Organisation  for  Agrlcaltnral  CooperaUon  and  Credit,  p.  9. 
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This  remarkable  advance  in  economic  prosperity  seems  attributable 
to  three  causes — ^peasant  proprietorship  of  land,  the  universal  sjrstem 
of  cooperation  in  vogue,  and  the  popular  system  of  education. 

Peasant  proprietorship. — ^The  subject  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
which  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  concerns  us  here  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  bound  up  with  education  and  cooperation  in  the  explanation  of 
the  country's  prosperity.  Before  1792  the  land  in  Denmark  was  held 
principally  by  a  few  large  proprietors.  To  these  the  peasants  were 
subject  as  tenants,  and  their  condition  was  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  serfs  in  Russia  at  a  later  day.  Industrial  depression  and  gen- 
eral discontent  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  Agitation  for 
peasant  proprietorship  was  begun,  and  the  land  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred from  the  large  landowners  to  the  peasants  themselves.  The 
process  moved  very  slowly,  however,  until  1851,  when  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  desire  for  ownership  was  given  by  the  establishment  of 
State-controlled  companies  that  offered  long-time  loans  secured  by 
mortgages  on  the  land  to  be  transferred.  Mortgages  were  taken  up 
to  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  and  the  time 
of  payment  ranged  from  50  to  100  years.  Under  this  qrstem  the 
transfer  of  lands  went  on  rapidly. 

Rates  of  interest  were  rather  high,  however,  and  the  annual  pay- 
ments constituted  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  farmers.  A  betterment 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  the  organization  of  cooperative  credit  associations. 
Through  these  agencies  long-time  loans  may  now  be  had  at  4  per 
cent.  If  a  prospective  buyer  has  one-tenth  the  purchase  price  of  a 
parcel  of  land,  he  can  borrow  the  other  nine-tenths  on  that  margin 
of  security.  The  annual  payments  of  4  per  cent  are  sufficient  not 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  but  also  for  a  sinking  fund, 
which  repays  the  principal  of  the  debt  in  50  years'  time.*  These 
methods  have  accelerated  the  transition  from  tenancy  to  proprietor- 
ship until  at  the  present  time  about  90  per  cent  of  the  occupiers  of 
land  are  proprietors. 

Peasant  proprietorship  has  stimulated  the  self-respect  of  the  Dan- 
ish peasants  and  has  presented  a  favorable  field  for  the  work  of  the 
people's  high  schools.  Growth  of  intelligence  again  stimulated 
others  to  become  proprietors  instead  of  tenants,  and  thus  the  two 
factors  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

System  of  cooperation. — Peasant  proprietorship  could  not  have 
succeeded  so  well,  nor  become  so  general,  however,  without  the  re- 
markable system  of  cooperation  which  has  sprung  up.  This  move- 
ment, too,  it  will  appear,  is  bound  up  with  the  people's  high  schools. 

1  Sinclair,  Rep<^rt  of  WlscoiiBln  State  Board  of  Public  Affalra  oa  Agricultocal  Coopera- 
tion,  p.  11. 
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The.  Danish  system  of  cooperation  is  indeed  a  marvel  of  efficient  or^ 
ganization.  It  has  become  the  object  of  study  and  the  pattern  for 
imitation  by  agricaltnral  communities  throughout  the  world.  The 
Danish  farmers  raise  their  crops,  select,  buy,  and  feed  their  stock, 
prepare  and  market  their  products,  buy  their  supplies,  and  supply 
their  own  means  of  credit  all  by  the  aid  of  cooperation. 

The  movement  began  in  1882  with  the  establishment  of  a  co- 
operative creamery.  The  idea  took  root  at  once  and  grew  until, 
in  1912,  there  were  1,177  cooperative  creameries,  handling  prac- 
tically all  the  milk  in  the  country.  The  movement  has  spread  also 
to  other  lines  of  activity,  until  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  field  that 
has  not  been  entered  by  cooperative  organization.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  cooperation  has  been  developed  may  be  derived  from 
the  following  figures  for  1912:* 

Table  24—<fqoperative  societies  in  Denmark,  1912. 


Societte. 


Members. 


Agrl-vltural  s<rfetfc»s  

SocKkw  of  renters  and  small  farmers.  

Soc-btles  for  purchasa  and  sal?  of  agrknltoral  prodooe,  1900. 

Societies  for  the  breeding  of  horseii  

Sochtles  for  the  breedbig  of  cattle  

Societies  for  the  breeding  of  swine  

Soclpties  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  

Societies  of  control  for  the  oversight  of  dairy  herds  

Cooperative  creameries  

Cooperative  bacon  factorias  

Farmers  loan  societies  or  credit  banks,  1900  


80.800 
45,000 
46,000 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  cooperative  societies  for  horti- 
culture, seed  growing,  poultry  farming,  beekeeping,  sugar-beet  farm- 
ing, sugar  manufacture,  fisheries,  forestation,  reclamation  of  heath 
lands,  insurance,  pensions,  lectures  on  agricultural  economics,  and 
so  on  almost  without  limit. 

In  many  of  these  lines  of  activity  the  local  societies  are  federated 
into  one  organization  for  the  district  or  county,  and  these  organiza- 
tions elect  representatives  to  a  board  for  the  entire  country.  By 
these  various  steps  all  the  individuals  are  organized  under  one  central 
administration,  usually  with  headquarters  at  Copenhagen.  The 
Eoyal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  is  a  union  and  a  clearing  house 
for  all  cooperative  associations  connected  with  agriculture  in  the 
country. 

Nearly  all  these  cooperative  organizations  receive  aid  from  the 
State.  The  usual  procedure  is  for  the  State  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  central  board.  This  body  apportions  the  funds  to  the 
various  district  or  county  organizations,  which  in  turn  apply  the 
funds  available  to  the  several  societies  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to 

^Laraen,  LandOkonomiak  Aarbog,  1912* 
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serve  the  purpose  intended  by  the  State.  In  this  way  the  State  may 
easily  and  intelligently  reach  with  expert  advice  anfl  material  support 
any  particular  line  of  activity  that  seems  to  be  in  need  of  develop- 
ment. 

Advantages  from  cooperation. — ^By  this  universal  application  of 
the  principle  of  cooperation  to  agriculture  in  all  its  phases  there 
have  been  derived,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Dymond,  an 
English  investigator,  the  following  advantages:  (1)  Yield  has  been 
increased,  (2)  quality  has  been  improved,  (8)  cost  of  production  has 
been  lessened,  and  (4)  better  prices  have  been  obtained.^  The 
phenomenal  economic  rise  of  the  country,  which  is  due  so  largely  to 
agriculture,  would  seem  to  give  weight  to  this  estimate.  In  the 
matter  of  marketing  alone  the  small  farmers,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  Denmark,  have  been  very  materially  aided.  By  the  help  of 
cooperation  they  have  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  products  on 
terms  equally  good  with  those  of  the  large  farmers.  The  result  of 
the  various  fpctors  working  together  is  indicated  by  very  tangible 
evidence  in  that  the  exports  of  the  three  chief  products — ^butter^ 
bacon,  and  eggs — increased  fivefold  in  value  in  20  years.* 

Economic  contribution  of  people^a  high  schooU. — The  question  is 
now  pertinent,  What  relation  do  the  people's  high  schools  sustain  to 
these  cooperative  and  economic  movements?  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  ere  this  have  formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  degree  of 
intelligence  that  must  exist  among  the  farmers  to  make  such  co- 
operation possible.  It  requires  no  small  amount  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  see  the  advantage  of  all  these  various  forms 
of  cooperation,  to  gi'asp,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  good  marketing, 
which  involves  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  in  other  countries, 
is  as  much  a  part  of  good  farming  as  the  production  of  the  crops. 
A  broad  outlook,  too,  is  required  to  appreciate  the  truth  that  the 
interests  of  the  group  are  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and  vice 
versa.  Furthermore,  the  many  duties  which  devolve  upon  committee 
members  and  managers  of  all  these  cooperative  organizations  also 
make  large  demands  upon  the  intelligence. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
rural  population  attend  these  people's  high  schools  at  some  time  in 
their  lives,  and  these  are  virtually  the  only  schools  above  the  ele- 
mentary schools  that  are  open  to  the  farming  class.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  people's  high  schools  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  that  high  intelligence  and  that  broad  sympathy 
among  the  rural  population  which  makes  successful  cooperation 
possible.  The  people's  high  schools  are  described  as  "hotbeds"  of 
the  cooperative  movement.   It  thrives  best  in  their  soil.  Statistics 

I  Quoted  by  Tbornton  in  Schools  rublic  and  Private  In  the  North  of  Europe,  p.  126. 
•  See  Ubles  In  appendix,  pp.  299-301. 
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Respect  far  the  Expert;  societiei  of  Kantrol. — peculiarly  sig- 
nificant result  of  this  openness  of  mind  is  the  willingness  of  the 
farming  class  to  profit  by  the  aid  of  experts.  This  respect  for  the 
expert  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  success  of  societies  of  Kantrol^ 
that  have  been  established  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  for  the  over- 
sight of  dairy  herds.  The  writer  can  not  do  better  than  quote  here 
the  description  of  the  operation  of  these  societies  as  given  in  the  re- 
port of  a  deputation  from  Ireland: 

The  system,  briefly,  Is  as  follows:  The  farmers  of  a  district  form  a  society 
on  cooperative  lines  for  the  purpose  of  Kontrol,  and  about  1,000  cows  in  a  so- 
ciety would  be  sufficient  for  one  inspector,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  the  local  society.  His  duties  would  be  as  follows: 
He  keeps  a  set  of  books  of  each  farm  in  duplicate,  one  set  being  retained  by  the 
farmer.  He  makes  an  inspection  of  each  farm  in  the  society  about  once  every 
18  days,  and  there  enters  fully  all  particulars  relating  to  the  farm  since  his 
last  visit  Some  of  those  particulars  consist  of  the  following  examples:  The 
total  amount  of  milk  from  each  cow  since  his  visit  (the  milk  is  regularly 
weighed  and  entered  in  a  rough  book  by  the  farmer) ;  the  percentage  of  fat 
contained  in  the  milk  (samples  kept  by  the  farmer) ;  the  calculation  of  butter 
produced  from  the  milk;  the  amount  of  food  required  per  cow  (each  cow  on  its 
merits) ;  the  amount  of  butter  produced  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed ;  the  total  amount  of  milk,  in  pounds  per  annum,  of  each  cow,  and  date 
of  calving.  He  advises  as  to  manures,  change  of  crops,  if  thought  desirable 
to  deviate  from  the  formula ;  to  which  bull  the  cows  should  be  taken ;  to  which 
boar  the  sows  should  go.  If  a  farmer  is  in  possession  of  a  cow  which  does  not 
produce  good  milk,  the  inspector  advises  that  she  should  be  sold,  and  that  she 
should  not  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The  farmers,  when  questioned  as 
to  whether  this  advice  was  generally  accepted,  were  unanimous  In  saying  that 
they  undoubtedly  preferred  to  retain  only  those  cows  which  were  worth  keep- 
ing—from a  breeding  and  milk-producing  point  of  view — even  though  they  had 
to  dispose  of  those  at  a  loss  which  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 

The  accounts  are  also  made  up  for  the  farmer  in  every  item,  so  that  he  has 
an  exact  knowledge  of  his  position.  The  charge  for  this  work  varies  according 
to  each  society,  but  the  minimum  is  1  krone,  the  maximum  2  kroner  per  cow 
per  annum.  This  money  goes  toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  Kon- 
troUer,  which  is  supplemented  by  State  aid. 

The  value  to  the  fanner  of  this  form  of  Kontrol  is  enormous,  as  by  joining  a 
Kontrol  society  he  is  able  to  possess  an  exact  knowledge  of  his  economic  posi- 
tion. It  might  be  urged  that  this  form  of  assistance,  viz,  account  keeping,  etc, 
would  tend  to  make  the  farmer  rely  less  on  himself,  but  use  the  society  as  a 
leaning  prop;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  man  is  in  better  com- 
mand of  his  position  when  he  knows  how  he  stands,  and  the  visits  of  this 
expert  do  for  the  farmers  what  the  auditor  does  for  the  business  man.  The 
farmer,  in  short,  by  means  of  his  society  obtains  at  small  cost  the  benefit  of  an 
expert  audit  of  the  business  of  his  own  farm. 

On  farms  where  cows  are  carefully  bred  and  great  attention  paid  to  every 
detail  in  their  breeding,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  tablet  at  the  head  of  the  stall  of 
each,  giving  the  name;  date  calved;  sire  and  dam,  names  and  numbers;  total 
milk  production  for  the  previous  year;  date  when  she  calved;  date  of  expected 
calf  and  name  and  number  of  its  sire.  In  this  way  visitors  to  the  farms  see 
at  a  glance  the  performance  of  the  cow  and  also  her  breeding.  It  is  to  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  that  farmers  desirous  of  improving  their  stock  turn 
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by  long-continued  grain  farming  and  the  price  of  grain  fell  to  a  low 
figure,  the  Danish  farmers  found  themselves  in  distress.  Some 
change  had  to  be  made  in  their  methods.  Economists  and  agricul- 
turists combined  their  efforts  at  a  solution  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  instead  of  selling  grain,  Denmark  should  buy  it,  feed  it 
to  her  dairy  herds  and  live  stock,  and  sell  the  products  of  this  altered 
form  of  agricultural  production.  The  word  was  passed  along  to 
the  farmers  by  their  advisers.  A  campaign  of  education  was  set  on 
foot,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  the  economic  policy  of  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  grain  shipments  was  completely  reversed.  One  phase 
of  the  change  is  represented  by  the  following  table.^ 

Table  25. — Shipments  of  grain  in  Denmark — Average  per  year. 


Yetn. 

Excess  ot 
exports 

over 
imports. 

Years. 

Essess  of 
imports 

owr 
exports. 

Hmkm 

pounds. 

68 
153 
273 
508 
246 

48 

pounds. 
221 

1,121 

1820  to  1824  

As  the  table  shows,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  grain 
fell  from  over  five  hundred  million  pounds  in  1870  to  zero  in  about  20 
years'  time.  Then  imports  began  to  exceed  exports  until,  in  20  years 
more,  Denmark  was  buying  grain  in  such  quantities  that  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  was  more  than  twice  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  former  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  This  change  in  economic 
policy  was  accompanied  by  a  wonderful  transformation  of  the  agri- 
cultural industries.  The  change  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  shift 
from  grain  farming  to  dairying  and  cattle  raising.  A  more  correct 
description  is  to  say  that  it  was  a  development  and  extension  of  the 
dairy  and  other  industries  in  addition  to  grain  production.  For 
while  the  exports  of  butter  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  surprising 
fact  remains  that  the  amount  of  grain  produced  has  not  decreased, 
nor  merely  held  its  own,  but  has  actually  increased,  as  the  appended 
table  indicates.* 

Tablb  26. — Size  of  grain  crop  in  Denmark— Average  per  year. 

Barrels. 

1800   4,500,000 

1845  11,000.000 

18(56  to  1S6S   18,200,000 

1875  to  1878   18,982.000 

1885  to  1888   21,626,000 

1895  to  1898    23,371,000 

>Deii  LaDdbohistoriske  UdBtiUlxig,  1900,  p.  80. 
■Idem,  p.  31, 
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reaiizea  inai  sne  couia  no«  compete  upon  loe  miemai^ionai  arena  ox 
diplomacy  or  war.  But  though  by  reason  of  its  small  extent  the 
country  must  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  these  and  some  other  re- 
spects, her  leaders  saw  that  the  nation  could  take  high  rank  in  other 
lines  by  developing  herself  internally.  Even  though  she  could  not 
build  many  battleships,  she  could  produce  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  of 
a  quality  unsurpassed.  And  this  sort  of  constructive  development 
is  clearly  calculated  to  produce  a  higher  state  of  national  happiness 
than  the  efforts  expended  on  instruments  of  destruction.  Thus, 
though  a  small  nation,  the  beloved  fatherland  could  still  be  wealthy 
and  happy  and  strong. 

This  is  the  doctrine  that  has  been  inculcated  in  the  people's  high 
schools.  And  with  rare  vision  and  fervent  patriotism  the  young 
people  have  gone  forth  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Their  high  intelligence  reenforced  by  the  love  of  country  has  en- 
abled them  to  seek  out  new  and  better  means  of  production,  exchange, 
and  credit  Thus  by  giant  strides  Denmark  has  moved  forward  to 
the  very  front  rank  among  nations  in  per  capita  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. 

Interest  in  public  affairs. — ^A  third  sphere  in  which  the  people's 
high  schools  have  exerted  a  profound  influence  is  that  of  public 
affairs.  Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  uses  to  which 
these  schools  were  put  by  the  rural  class  in  their  advance  toward 
political  supremacy  in*  the  State.  When  the  new  democratic  Par- 
liament assembled  in  1901,  it  was  found  that  30  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  and  lower  houses  had  been  students  in  people's 
high  schools.^  Later  the  King  appointed  a  "peasant"  ministry, 
with  J.  C.  Christiansen,  a  former  people's  high-school  student,  at 
the  head.  Men  identified  with  the  people's  high-school  movement 
have  since  held  important  positions  in  the  ministry,  among  them  the 
present  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  Jacob 
Appel,  principal  of  the  Askov  High  School.  The  citizens  of  Copen- 
hagen regarded  this  peasant  domination  with  no  great  delectation. 
But  a  series  of  laws  have  recently  been  enacted  by  this  same  majority, 
which  have  become  models  for  imitation  by  other  nations. 

In  any  event  it  Ifl  an  Imposing  spectacle  to  see  a  social  gronp  which  a  Usm 
centuries  ago  belonged  to  the  lowest  and  most  oi^ressed  class  of  society  pot 
forward  a  body  of  representatives  that  have  shown  in  the  few  years  of  their 
activity  that  they  posses  creative  ideas  of  statesmenship  and  the  energy  to 
make  them  effective.' 

If  people's  high-scho<d  men  hold  position  of  influence  and  trust 
so  high  in  the  political  realm,  their  number  in  the  councils  of  county, 


A  Thornton,  op.  dt>  p.  129. 

tHollmann,  Den  Danske  FolkehOJikole»  p.  78, 
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town,  and  parish  must  be  very  large  indeed.  The  contribution  of 
these  people's  institutions  to  good  citizenship  is  one  of  their  largest 
services. 

Social  results. — ^The  broadening  effect  of  popular  education  has 
also  served  to  eliminate  in  a  large  measure  the  class  distinctions 
which  were  formerly  very  marked.  The  people's  high  schools  are 
sought  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  by  the  poorer 
classes.  And  ^^the  people  who  toil"  have  by  the  agency  of  the 
people's  high  school  been  raised  to  a  position  of  true  dignity  and 
respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  total  population.  The  social  life  of  rural 
communities  has  been  enriched.  The  village  hall  forms  a  social 
center  for  the  local  population.  There  they  gather  as  one  large 
family  to  enjoy  a  lecture,  a  debate,  a  program  of  readings  or  song. 
There,  too,  the  boys  come  together  on  certain  evenings  for  gjrmnastic 
exercises,  and  still  other  evenings  are  devoted  to  the  various  forms 
of  amusement,  such  as  folk  dances  or  games. 

The  high-school  homes  or  hotels  constitute  other  centers  of  social 
intercourse,  where  travelers  and  residents  may  meet  for  companion- 
ship and  interchange  of  ideas.  The  people  live  sober  and  indus- 
trious lives.  Poverty  is  almost  unknown  in  rural  districts.  The 
only  objects  of  benevolence  are  unfortunates  and  cripples.  These 
are  generally  taken  care  of  by  the  local  community  and  thus  enabled 
to  spend  their  days  in  plain  comfort  in  the  midst  of  their  fellow 
villagers.  That  the  total  paid  police  force  in  all  of  Denmark 
nimibers  only  a  little  over  300  ^  constitutes  a  significant  commentary 
on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Religious  results. — A  freer  and  richer  church  life  has  been  fostered 
by  the  people's  high  schools.  This  is  best  understood  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  the  free  church  or  Vcdgmenighed  movement 
There  were  three  principal  steps  in  this  movement'  In  1855  the  tie 
that  boimd  the  parishioner  to  his  parish  church  was  loosed,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  attach  himself  elsewhere.  The  second  step  was 
taken  in  1868,  when  power  was  given  to  20  heads  of  families  at  their 
own  expense  to  build  a  church  of  their  own  and  choose  their  pastor 
out  of  the  number  of  those  legally  qualified  for  office.  Their  choice 
would  then  be  ratified  by  the  King,  and  thus  they  would  be  saved 
from  becoming  dissenters.  Finally,  in  1903,  i)ermis6ion  was  given 
such  free  congregations  to  use  the  parish  church  at  such  times  as  it 
was  not  required  by  the  regular  congregation.  These  free  congrega- 
tions have  given  larger  opportunities  than  the  established  churches 
for  laymen's  activity,  and  a  richer  church  life  has  thereby  become 
possible.  Many  forms  of  social  activity  have  been  set  on  foot  by  these 
congregations.  In  fact,  some  of  the  city  churches  may  be  said  to  be 


^  Report  of  a  Dtpntation  from  IreUuid,  ^  1B4. 
■Thornton,  op.  ^t.*  p.  120. 
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institutionalized.  The  free-church  movement  may  not  be  called  a 
product  of  the  people^s  high  schools,  but  this  form  of  organization 
is  fostered  by  them,  and  flourishes  best  in  their  vicinity.  Pastors  of 
the  churches  frequently  speak  and  teach  in  the  people's  high  schools, 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  reciprocate  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  congregations.  Thus  there  is  developed,  it  is  claimed, 
a  more  virile  Christianity,  and  wider  opportunities  are  opened  up 
for  religious  activity. 

Summary. — In  this  chapter  has  been  presented  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  influence  of  the  people's  high-school  movement  upon  the 
cultural,  economic,  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  Denmark. 
Additional  evidence  for  the  influence  of  the  Danish  institution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  the  people's  high-school  idea  to  other 
countries.  A  review  of  this  widening  movement  constitutes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  XL 

PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Norway — Schools  f  mended. — ^People's  high  schools  were  introduced 
into  Norway  by  Grundtvigian  sympathizers  in  1864.  The  ground 
had  previously  been  prepared  by  the  work  of  the  teacher,  poet,  and 
editor  Ole  Vig,  who  was  imbued  with  a  passionate  desire  for  {>opular 
enlightenment.  The  first  high  school  was  established  at  Hamar  by 
Anker  and  Arveson.  Danish  influence  in  their  case  was  direct  and 
powerful.  Another  high-school  man,  Christoffer  Bruun,  performed 
a  large  service  by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  broad  cultural 
training  of  the  plain  people  and  by  laying  down  valuable  principles 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  enlightenment. 

Hindrances. — ^The  career  of  people's  high  schools  in  Norway  has, 
however,  been  beset  by  difficulties  and  hindrances,  official  and  other- 
wise. The  reasons  are  several.  In  the  first  period  of  their  develop- 
ment the  schools  were  very  closely  identified  with  the  Grundtvigian 
religious  movement,  which  was  by  no  means  favorably  received  by 
the  orthodox  party  in  Norway.  Generally,  too,  the  people's  high 
schools  have  taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
the  national  language,  the  Landsmaal^  in  place  of  the  present  official 
language.  The  Landsmaal  is  a  composite  language  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  leading  dialects  in  the  coimtry  and  is,  therefore, 
more  thoroughly  Norse  than  the  official  language,  which  came  into 
use  during  the  Danish  domination.  The  attitude  of  the  people's 
high  schoob  in  this  contest  has  operated  to  estrange  from  them  a 
large  part  of  the  population  which  is  not  in  favor  of  this  linguistic 
change.  A  similarly  partisan  attitude  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
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schools  in  political  matters,  whereby  they  liave  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  exponents  of  a  particular  political  creed-  These  forms  of 
partisanship  have  undoubtedly  hurt  the  high-school  movement  in 
Norway. 

Contest  with  the  county  high  schools. — ^In  1875  there  was  estab- 
lished by  governmental  agency  a  system  of  schools  which,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  became  serious  competitors  of  the  people's  high 
schools-  These  are  the  AnUsskoler^  or  county  high  schools.  They 
resemble  the  people's  high  schools  in  that  they  require  attendance 
through  a  series  of  months,  but  until  recently  took  pupils  much 
younger  than  the  people's  high  schools.  They  are  also  more  utili- 
tarian and  practical  in  their  curricula. 

The  contest  between  the  people's  high  schools  and  the  county  high 
schools  for  favor  and  recognition  constitutes  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  feature  of  the  popular  high-school  movement  in  Nor- 
way. Due  to  the  reasons  assigned  above,  and  possibly  others,  official 
favor  for  a  time  was  on  the  side  of  the  county  high  schools.  They 
were  public  institutions  and  served  a  large  constituency.  The  friends 
of  the  people's  high  schools  contended,  however,  that  the  large  num- 
ber reached  by  the  county  high  schools  was  due  to  their  taking  very 
young  pupils  with  whom  work  of  high-school  character  could  not 
successfully  be  carried  on.  Furthermore,  it  was  urged  against  the 
county  high  schools  that  their  influence  had  not  been  of  exactly  the 
right  kind.  They  became  stepping  stones  to  the  normal  and  other 
advanced  schools,  thus  drawing  some  of  the  brightest  boys  away 
from  the  farms  instead  of — 

enabling  tbem  to  live  the  farmer's  life  as  enlightened  and  interested  citizens 
with  the  .living  sense  for  their  father's  life  and  ways  and  the  ends  their  fathers 
sought  to  reach.  And  so  they  have  helped  on  the  belief  which  has  become  only 
too  common  among  many  young  people  that  the  farmer's  life  and  work  is  some- 
thing rather  low  and  simple,  which  may  be  good  enough  for  the  more  ignorant 
and  uneducated,  but  is  something  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  are  gifted  and 
well  off.' 

By  the  influence  of  the  minister  of  education,  Wexelsen,  the  offi- 
cial attitude  toward  the  people's  high  schools  became  more  friendly. 
In  1900  direct  State  aid  was  voted  the  people's  high  schools  as  well 
as  the  county  high  schools.  An  additional  amount  of  State  subsidy 
was  granted  to  certain  people's  high  schools  that  maintained  an  ad- 
vanced course  for  students  who  had  previously  spent  a  year  at  a 
people's  high  school  or  county  high  school.  The  two  types  of  schools 
then  prospered  side  by  side.  But  the  practice  of  the  county  high 
schools  in  taking  very  young  pupils  brought  about  a  competition  un- 
favorable to  the  people's  high  schools.  These  latter  insisted  upon  a 

>  Quoted  by  Tboniton  Schools  Public  and  Private  in  the  North  of  Europe*  i».  120. 
8334'*— 15  10 
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higher  age  standard,  and,  because  of  the  smaller  numbers  reached, 
could  not  present  such  clear  evidence  of  usefulness. 

The  whole  question  of  schools  for  young  people  has  therefore,  in 
recent  years,  received  a  large  amount  of  attention,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  As  a  result  of  certain  forms  of  criticism  of  all  young 
people's  schools,  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  relative  influence 
of  the  two  types  of  schools  on  the  future  career  of  the  students  were 
obtained  in  1903  in  response  to  a  questionnaire.  During  the  previous 
10  years  the  facts  seemed  to  show  that  76  per  cent  of  students  at 
people's  high  schools  had  returned  to  the  work  they  left,  16  per  cent 
had  gone  to  vocational  schools,  chiefly  agricultural,  normal,  and 
military  schools,  and  6  per  cent  had  emigrated.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  county  high  schools-were  69,  20,  and  7  per  cent.^  The 
proposition  of  making  the  people's  high  schools  directly  vocational 
was  fought  over  as  had  previously  been  done  in  Denmark,  the  essen- 
tially cultural  purpose  of  the  schools  being  warmly  championed  in 
true  Danish  fashion. 

Law  of  1912. — ^The  result  of  the  years  of  agitation  and  debate  was 
formulated  into  a  law  enacted  in  the  spring  of  1912.*  This  law 
places  the  two  types  of  schools  on  a  par  in  the  matter  of  entrance 
age  requirements.  A  student  must  complete  his  seventeenth  year  by 
January  1  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  entrance. 
County  high  schools  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  State  equal  to  three 
times  the  amount  voted  by  the  counties  in  which  the  respective 
schools  are  located.  To  each  people's  high  school  there  is  a  uniform 
State  appropriation  of  1,400  kroner,  and  an  additional  grant  amount- 
ing to  four-ninths  of  the  outlay  for  salaries.  Both  these  items  are 
conditioned  upon  a  grant  from  the  county  equal  to  at  le&st  one-third 
of  the  State  aid.  There  is  a  further  State  grant  to  the  people's  high 
schools  of  10  kroner  for  each  eligible  student  in  attendance.  This 
aid  is  not  affected  by  action  of  the  counties. 

State  aid  for  ^holarships  is  available  to  the  extent  of  three  times 
the  amount  voted  by  counties,  up  to  1  krone  per  pupil  per  month, 
and  twice  the  amount  voted  by  counties  above  1  krone.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  State  money  for  scholarships  is  distributed  by  the 
State  department  of  education. 

The  prerequisites  for  receiving  State  aid  and  the  form  of  inspec- 
tion are  similar,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  not  exactly  alike 
for  the  two  types  of  schools.  The  people's  high  schools  are  given 
somewhat  more  freedom  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
A  blow  is  directed,  however,  at  the  advanced  people's  high  schools, 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  receive  no  special  State  aid. 

1  Staarl,  FolkehOgskulen,  pp.  252-253. 

>  Indstilllng  fra  kirkekomlteen  om  ordpingen  ay  amtsskoler,  folkehOiskoIer  og  private 
ungdomsskoler  med  statsuDderstOttelse,  1012. 
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This  is  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  to  some  of  the  schools, 
which  have  invested  money  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  con- 
ducting advanced  courses.  This  feature  of  the  law  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  feeling  that  the  so-called  advanced  schools  are  not  up  to  grade, 
and  that  the  money  voted  them  is  not  well  spent.  The  plan  of  the 
department  seems  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  advanced  people's  high 
schools  to  the  rank  of  the  ordinary  type  and  the  erection  of  one 
advanced  i)eople's  high  school  for  the  whole  country.  A  proposition 
to  establish  such  a  school  is  submitted  to  the  Government  for  con- 
sideration. People's  high-school  men  say,  however,  that  this  dis- 
position of  the  advanced  schools  is  not  the  last  word  in  the  matter. 

Present  statics. — ^In  1910-11  there  were  38  county  high  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  1,742  students,  and  24  schools  that  may  be 
called  people's  high  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,588,  of  whom 
346  were  in  advanced  courses  maintained  by  8  schools.^  In  both 
types  of  schools  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  the 
girls.  Some  schools  are  coeducational,  while  others  have  winter 
courses  for  boys  and  summer  courses  for  girls. 

The  status  of  people's  high  schools  in  Norway  seems  not  yet 
definitely  settled.  That  they  have  and  are  doing  a  large  work  for 
a  genuine  culture  among  the  people  is,  however,  an  accepted  truth, 
and  friends  of  the  schools  say  that  the  institutions  have  not  yet 
reached  their  position  of  largest  usefulness.  The  recent  erection  of 
the  splendid  people's  high  school  at  Eidsvold,  the  seat  of  Norwegian 
independence,  gives  promise  of  great  things  yet  to  come. 

Sweden — Preliminary  work. — ^The  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  the  people's  high-school  idea  into  Sweden  by  the 
granting  of  municipal  self-government  in  1862,  and  four  years 
later  by  the  substitution  of  the  two  chambers  for  the  former  four 
estates  in  the  National  Parliament.  The  latter  measure  was  accom- 
panied by  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  while  the  former  gave 
the  people  a  much  larger  opportunity  for  participation  in  civic 
affairs. 

Pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  popular  enlightenment  was  done  by 
the  nobleman,  Torsten  Rudenschold,  who  expended  much  effort  in 
breaking  down  hereditary  class  distinctions  and  building  up  a  true 
culture  among  all  classes  of  the  population.  Another  and  more 
direct  contribution  was  made  by  Dr.  August  Sohlman,  editor  of 
the  daily,  Aftonbladetj  in  Stockholm,  and  a  patriot  of  wide  vision 
and  popular  sympathies.  He  came  into  touch  with  Danish  high- 
school  men  and  became  a  warm  advocate  of  such  schools  for  Sweden. 
He  sent  Dr.  O.  V.  Aalund,  one  of  his  editorial  coworkers,  to  Den- 
mark to  study  the  schools  at  first  hand,  and  invited  also  prominent 
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Danish  high-school  men  to  write  for  his  paper.  The  matter  of  erect- 
ing people's  high  schools  was  also  discussed  at  conferences  and  con- 
ventions, especially  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
the  North  in  1867. 

Three  schooh  founded. — ^As  a  resolt  of  the  campaign  of  educatiosi, 
there  was  founded  in  1868  a  school  at  Herrestad,  which  was  after- 
wards moved  to  Lunnevad.  The  first  principal  was  the  above-men- 
tioned Dr.  Aalund.  He  was  replaced  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Godecke,  one  of 
the  strong  personalities  in  the  Swedish  people's  high-school  move- 
ment The  school  has  been  under  the  management  of  its  present 
principal,  Dr.  Herman  Odhner,  and  his  capable  wife  and  coworker 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  has  filled  a  large  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  people's  high  schools  in  Sweden. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  above  school  was  founded  there 
were  erected  by  more  or  less  independent  movements  two  other 
people's  high  schools  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  Due  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  C.  A.  Bergman,  a  school  was  begun  at  Onnestad.  To  what  ex- 
tent Danish  influence  was  operative  in  the  founding  of  this  school 
may  be  discerned  from  the  words  of  Dr.  Bergman : 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  communicate  to  young  men  from  18  to  25 
years  of  age  the  higher  ci\ic  enlightenment  which  must  now  be  considered  as 
necessary  for  every  member  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  north.  In  order  to  reach 
this  end  the  activity  of  the  school  ought  first  and  foremost  to  aim  at  awaken- 
ing and  developing  in  the  young  man  the  higher  life  slumbering  within  him, 
reflection,  love  of  country,  and  love  of  men  in  general;  and  next,  to  sharpen 
the  judgment,  to  extend  the  pupil's  spiritual  outloolc,  to  awalsen  pleasure  in 
the  work  and  activity  he  has  chosen,  in  order  and  seemliness,  and  in  the  at- 
tainment of  fresh  light  on,  and  practice  of,  everything  which  relates  to  our 
activity  as  Swedish  citizens,  as  members  of  a  parish,  as  heads  of  a  family,  as 
thoughtful  householders,  farmers,  or  members  of  any  other  profession.  The 
teachers  must  give  the  instruction  preferably  by  word  of  mouth,  in  familiar 
lectures,  or  in  answers  to  questions.  The  principal  must  be  a  man  who  is  armed 
not  only  with  a  living  fear  of  God,  a  love  of  his  country,  and  good  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  but  also  with  power  to  impart  what  he  knows  in  a  bright  and 
living  way;  he  ought  to  cherish  a  love  of  working  folk,  be  familiar  with  their 
circumstances,  and  be  able  at  once  to  win  his  pupils'  affection  and  respect  for 
the  ends  he  wishes  to  attain.^ 

The  third  school,  founded  in  the  same  year,  came  to  be  the  largest 
in  Sweden.  It  is  located  at  Hvilan,  and  was  presided  over  for  40 
years  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Holmstrom,  a  noted  geologist,  but  preeminently  an 
enthusiast  for  a  people's  culture. 

Compared  with  Danish  schools. — ^Following  these  beginnings 
other  schools  were  founded  until  there  is  now  no  considerable  section 
of  the  country  without  its  people's  high  school.  Compared  with  the 
Danish  schools,  those  in  Sweden  are  somewhat  more  practical  in 
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their  curricula.  History  and  literature  have  a  smaller  place,  while 
the  sciences  are  given  greater  attention.  Textbooks  are  more  gener- 
ally used,  and  individual  work  by  the  students  receives  greater  em- 
phasis than  in  Denmark. 

In  general  aims,  however,  the  schools  correspond  closely  to  those 
in  Denmark.  The  statutes  of  one  of  the  schools  express  them  thus: 

The  purpose  of  the  people's  high  schools  Is  (1)  to  inspire  young  men  of  the 
district  with  a  fervent  and  steadfast  Christian  faith,  a  vigorous  patriotism 
founded  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  conditions  and  history  of  Sweden, 
and  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Swedish  people;  (2)  to 
.give  these  young  men  an  elevating  insight  into  the  concordant  phenomena  of 
creation,  the  forms,  powers,  and  evolutions  of  nature;  and  (3)  to  teach  them 
how  to  work  as  law-ahidlng  citizens,  everyone  in  his  profession,  with  loyalty 
and  disinterestedness,  to  the  benefit  of  his  native  country  and  himself.  All 
instruction  in  the  people's  high  schools  to  be  pithy,  simple,  and  clear,  its  aim 
being  to  warm  the  heart,  raise  the  intelligence,  purify  the  imagination,  mold 
the  character  into  firmness  and  stability,  and  thus  to  make  the  young  men 
fully  ripe,  to  make  them  skilled  laborers  and  go-ahead  citizens.^ 

As  to  teaching  force,  the  schools  rank  somewhat  higher  than  in 
Denmark.  The  principal,  who  is  generally  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
bears  the  title  of  Rektor^  which  in  itself  is  significant  of  the  rank 
of  the  schools.  The  balance  of  the  teachers  are  also  frequently  uni- 
versity trained,  it  being  considered  just  as  creditable  to  teach  in  a 
people's  high  school  as  in  a  secondary  school  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Characteristic  feature. — ^The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
people's  high-school  arrangements  in  Sweden  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  agricultural  school  in  connection  with  nearly  every  people's  high 
school.  As  a  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  the  agricultural  school  a 
previous  year's  work  in  a  people's  high  school  is  required.  The 
impression  has  therefore  come  to  prevail  that  a  complete  course  at 
one  of  these  people's  high  schools  embraces  two  terms,  one  in  the 
people's  high  school  proper,  and  one  in  the  agricultural  schooL 
About  one-third  of  the  boys  return  for  this  second  year's  work. 

Present  status. — State  aid  has  been  granted  directly  to  the  people's 
high  schools  since  1872,  the  amount  at  present  aggregating  over 
200,000  kroner  annually,  besides  35,000  kroner  for  scholarships.' 
In  1912  provision  was  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  special  in- 
spector of  people's  high  schools  whose  work  is  to  be  chiefly  advisory. 
There  were,  in  1909,  43  people's  high  schools  in  Sweden.  Nine  of 
these  are  coeducational,  while  in  the  rest  the  boys  attend  in  winter 
and  the  girls  in  summer.  The  total  attendance  in  the  people's  high- 
school  departments  was  2,251,  of  whom  1^93  were  boys  and  1,058 
girls.*   From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  1868  up  to  the  pres- 


^JonnoD,  The  People's  High  Schools  in  Sweden,  p.  4. 
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ent  time  some  50,000  yoimg  people  have  attended  the  people^s  high 
schools  in  Sweden.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  mighty  force  for 
popular  enlightenment  has  been  exerted  by  the  people^s  high  schools 
in  this  country  also. 

Finland:  Beginning  and  growth  of  8chooh. — ^By  the  influence  of 
all  three  countries,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  people's  high 
schools  were  introduced  into  Finland  in  1889,  and  in  20  years'  time 
this  country  had  outstripped  all  the  other  countries  except  Denmark 
in  the  number  of  its  people's  high  schools.  It  is  the  intense  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  the  desire  for  a  national  consciousness  that  has 
furnished  the  environment  for  this  wonderful  growth.  Preliminary 
work  of  a  highly  significant  character  was  done  by  a  group  of  poets 
and  authors.  Eimeberg  and  Topelius,  writing  in  Swedish,  added 
large  treasures  to  the  literature  of  the  country  and  stirred  the 
national  feeling  of  the  people.  Lonnroot  powerfully  advanced  a 
movement  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  elevation  of  the  Finnish 
tongue  to  become  a  medium  of  culture.  He  traveled  throughout  the 
coimtry  collecting  folk  songs,  myths,  proverbs,  and  riddles  which 
he  edited  and  published  in  Finnish  and  thus  became  the  founder 
of  an  independent  Finnish  literature. 

The  first  people's  high  school  was  founded  at  Kangasala  in  1889 
by  Sofia  Hogman,  who  had  spent  a  winter  at  the  Askov  people's 
high  school  in  Denmark  and  had  also  studied  the  schools  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Her  school  was  for  girls  and  emphasized  very 
largely  .weaving  and  other  practical  arts.  Lectures  on  history  and 
literature  were,  however,  also  given  from  the  beginning. 

A  school  more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Danish  type  was 
founded  in  the  same  year  at  Borga  through  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Stromborg,  a  close  friend  and  admirer  of  Buneberg. 

The  founding  of  the  people's  high  school  in  Kronoby  in  1891  is 
very  interesting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  its  erection  were 
raii^  largely  by  the  imdergraduate  university  students  in  Helsing- 
fors  by  means  of  concerts,  programs,  and  bazaars.  This  movement 
did  not  cease  with  the  founding  of  one  school.  University  student 
organizations  have  aided  and  encouraged  the  work  for  popular  edu- 
cation all  along  the  line.  This  unique  feature  of  the  people's  high- 
.  school  movement  in  Finland  bespeaks  the  interest  of  the  higher 
classes  in  raising  the  entire  cultural  level  of  the  population.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  people's  high  schools  in  Finland 
largely  staffed  by  university  men  and  women. 

Attitude  of  the  State. — ^The  attitude  of  the  State  toward  people's 
high  schools  was  at  first  somewhat  reserved,  State  aid  not  being 
granted  to  them  as  such.  A  provision  existed,  however,  whereby 
State  aid  was  granted  to  schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
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domestic  science,  and  under  this  provision  the  people's  high  schools, 
which  universally  maintained  such  departments,  received  a  certain 
amount  of  State  funds.  In  1907,  however,  the  State  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  granting  aid  directly  to  the  people's  high  schools,  the 
maximum  amount  to  a  single  school  being  6,000  marks.  The  total 
State  aid  in  1908-9  aggregated  26,300  marks. 

The  more  favorable  conditions  under  which  the  schools  now  oper- 
ate have  resulted  in  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  number  of  the 
schools — from  23  in  1905  to  42  in  1910.  Of  these  15  are  conducted 
in  Swedish  and  the  remainder  in  the  Finnish  language.^ 

Character  of  the  schools. — ^All  people's  high  schools  in  Finland, 
and  in  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  well,  are  coeducational 
and  conducted  from  November  to  May.  The  summer  in  these  lati- 
tudes is  so  short  that  neither  men  nor  women  can  be  spared  from 
the  work  on  the  farms  during  that  season  of  the  year.  The  schools 
generally  maintain  departments  of  agriculture  for  boys  and  practi- 
cal arts  for  girls.  The  chief  subjects  of  instruc^on  are,  however,  the 
mother  tongue,  history,  and  song.  One  of  the  schools — ^the  People's 
Academy,  at  Malm,  near  Helsingfors — ^is  of  advanced  character, 
being  intended  for  such  as  have  previously  attended  some  other 
people's  high  school. 

Finnish  youth  are  thronging  the  schools  in  increasing  numbers 
and  display  eagerness  to  acquire  education  and  culture  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  warn  them  against  over- 
study.  Surely  schools  that  can  stimulate  and  nourish  in  its  youth 
such  a  spirit  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  assets  of  any 
coimtry. 

International  meetings. — ^The  similarity  of  interests  and  problems 
of  people's  high  schools  in  these  northern  countries  has  led  to  the 
holding  of  international  meetings  of  people's  high-school  teachers, 
ex-students,  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Eight 
meetings  have  been  held  since  1883,  the  last  being  in  1912,  at  Eos- 
kilde,  Denmark.  These  conventions,  meeting  successively  in  the  four 
countries,  have  done  much  to  draw  the  people  together  and  have 
extended  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  people's  schools. 

Germany. — Outside  of  the  four  countries  of  the  north  the  people's 
high  schools  seem  not  to  have  made  any  considerable  headway. 
Some  beginnings  have  elsewhere  been  made,  however,  which  are  in- 
structive to  the  student  of  the  movement.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Germany  has  made  an  attempt  to  Germanize  the  possessions  c^ip- 
tured  from  Denmark  in  1864  by  means  of  people's  high  schools—: 
the  same  instrumentalities  by  which  the  Danes  in  that  region  tried 
before  1864  to  maintain  their  Danish  speech  and  national  character 
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against  German  influence.  One  school  was  ennrted  in  1906  at  AJl- 
bersdorf ,  in  Holstein,  and  another  the  following  year  at  Mohrkirch- 
Osterholz,  in  Angel.  According  to  a  report  on  the  nature  of  the 
work  by  the  principal  of  the  Allbersdorf  school,  Fr.  Lembke,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  schools  are  built  more  on  the  Swedish  than  the 
Danish  model.  He  gives  expression  to  the  wish  that  the  time  be 
not  far  distant  when  one  may  speak  not  only  of  Scandinavian,  but 
also  of  Germanic  people^s  high  schools.^ 

England — A  recent  attempt. — ^A  most  interesting  attempt  to  build 
an  adult  school  with  the  same  general  purpose  as  the  Danish  has 
recently  been  made  at  Fircroft,  near  Birmingham,  England.  Some 
three  years  before  he  became  principal  of  this  school,  Mr.  Tom 
Bryan  visited  at  the  people's  high  school  at  Vallekilde,  Denmark, 
and  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Daui^ 
people^s  high  school,  as  sununarized  in  the  statement : 

Tbe  main  object  of  this  school  Is  rot  to  impart  to  our  pupils  a  mass  of  use- 
ful information;  that  isonly  a  secondary  aim.  The  prindiial  aim  Is  to  impart 
to  them  a  spiritual  view  of  life,  so  that  they  may  see  there  it  Bome  tente  im 
their  existence.* 

Perhaps  even  more  powerful  Danish  influence  is  traceable  through 
the  person  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  who  for  a  generation  has  made  a 
special  study  of  education  in  Scandinavia  and  has  persistertly 
pointed  out  to  Englishmen  the  benefits  accruing  to  those  countries 
from  the  people's  high  schools.  Furthermore,  the  adult  schools  and 
university  settlements  have  given  the  English  soil  a  tillage  which 
should  afford  the  people's  high  school  a  prosperous  growth.  As  the 
village  lecturing  societies  in  Denmark  serve  as  recruiting  agencies  for 
the  people's  high  schools,  so  these  adult  schools  in  England  draw 
out  the  idealists  and  seekers  after  truth  to  whom  a  school  like  Fir- 
croft should  prove  particularly  attractive. 

Character  of  the  Fircroft  school. — ^The  Fircroft  school,  founded  in 
1909,  is  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  model  residence  village  for 
workingmen,  Boumville.  It  is  also  near  the  Woodbroke  University 
Settlement,  the  courses  of  which  are  open  to  students  at  Fircroft. 
Courses  at  Fircroft  extend  through  terms  of  12  weeks  each,  there 
being  three  terms  a  year.  The  work  in  each  term  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  there  is  also  a  continuity  of  instruction  running  through 
the  three  terms,  for  the  advantage  of  such  as  can  remain  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  t«rm.  The  work  includes  courses  in  history,  liter- 
ature, economics,  mathematics,  nature  study,  gardening,  and  the 
Bible.   Gymnastics  and  song  also  hold  a  large  place,  as  in  the  Dan- 

>  Stauri,  Folkebngskalen.  p.  806. 
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ish  schools.  The  informal  lecture  and  discussion  methods  are 
largely  employed. 

Community  life,  brotherliness,  broad  culture,  and  a  spiritualizing 
of  life,  rather  than  vocational  training,  seem  to  be  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Fircroft,  as  of  the  Danish  schools.  A  London  letter  sorter 
describes  thus  the  product  of  a  stay  at  Fircroft :  "  Physical  develop- 
ment, an  enlargement  of  one's  view  of  life,  toleration  of  the  point 
of  view  of  opponents,  a  realization  that  the  past  has  produced  men 
whose  words  are  living  truths  to-day."  He  admits  there  are  no 
bread-and-butter  subjects  taught  there,  but  adds:  "That  is  not  its 
special  work.  Its  aim  is  to  perfect  the  side  of  a  man  that  is  not 
catered  for  in  technical  schools  and  commercial  colleges.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Fircroft  is  an  inspiration."^ 

The  school  has  had  a  fair  attendance  of  term  students  from  the 
start,  and  many  more  have  come  for  shorter  periods  and  for  week 
ends.  For  women,  courses  extending  through  a  period  of  one  week 
have  been  maintained  during  the  summer  and  have  been  largely  at- 
tended. Strangely  enough,  while  the  Scandinavian  schools  have  been 
recruited  largely  from  the  rural  districts,  this  school  at  Fircroft  has 
drawn  men  and  women  largely  from  the  cities.  Thus  one  group  of 
students  was  made  up  of  two  gardeners,  a  shoemaker,  a  cabinetmaker, 
a  baker,  a  clerk,  a  bricklayer,  a  painter,  a  miner,  a  metal  turner,  a 
printer's  reader,  a  weaver,  a  fitter,  two  railway  men,  and  several 
laborers.* 

Difficulties  and  possibilities. — ^There  are  real  diflSculties  in  the  way, 
however,  in  making  a  people's  high  school  fit  into  English  conditions. 
The  employers  are  loth  to  grant  a  furlough  extending  over  so  long  a 
period  as  three  months.  The  ordinary  workman,  moreover,  has  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  spending  such  a 
period  of  time  in  cultural  studies.  But  the  Fircroft  school  has  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  adult  school  movement 
it  would  seem  to  point  the  way  to  a  still  greater  extension  of  the 
people's  high-school  idea. 

Whether  snch  a  school  can  become  as  widely  popular  here  as  In  Denmark 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had  each  50  such  schools 
dotted  about  their  country  spots,  and  other  counties  had  them  In  the  same 
proportion,  we  should  still  have  fewer  for  our  population  than  they  have  in 
Denmark.  But  they  would  be  enough  to  uplift  not  a  man  here  and  there,  as 
already  happens,  but  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  For  Englishmen  are  of  the 
same  race  as  Danes,  Norsemen,  and  Swedes;  and  what  has  happened  on  the 
east  of  the  North  Sea  may  Just  as  well  happen  on  the  WHSt.  There  Is  no 
Sunday  school,  no  council  school,  no  town  or  parish  council,  no  cooi)eratiye 


>  Quoted  by  Thornton,  op,  dt. 
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imdertakiiig,  no  religions  conunnnity  that  wonld  not  have  received  an  ni»ward 
impulse.  The  effect  wonld  be  seen  in  all  onr  industrial,  political,  and  religioas 
life/ 

United  States — Early  efforts. — ^It  remains  to  consider  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  Danes  to  establish  and  maintain  people^s 
high  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  first  venture  took  place  in 
iS78  at  Elk  Horn,  Iowa,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
the  Rev.  O.  L.  Kirkeberg,  a  former  student  at  the  Askov  High  School 
in  Denmark,  and  a  man  of  spirit  and  power.  The  beginnings  were 
very  humble,  a  frame  building  accommodating  16  pupils  constituting 
the  equipment.  Subsequently,  four  other  people's  high  schools  were 
established,  as  follows:  At  Ashland,  Mich.,  1882;  West  Denmark, 
Wis.,  1884;  Nysted,  Nebr.,  1887,  and  Danebod,  near  Tyler,  Minn., 
1888.  The  foundations  were  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  pastors  and 
members  of  the  local  Danish  Lutheran  congregations.  Two  of  these 
schools  have  been  discontinued,  those  at  West  Denmark  and  Ashland. 
Lack  of  students,  due  to  the  sparseness  of  the  Danish  population, 
seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  these  schools. 
The  Elk  Horn  school  was  transformed,  in  1890,  into  a  Danish- 
American  college.  In  1896  was  established  Grand  View  College,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where,  in  addition  to  theological  and  normal 
courses,  there  has  been  conducted  a  general  course  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  a  people's  high  school.  In  1912  Th.  Knudsen,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Danebod  High  School,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Grand  View  College,  with  the  understanding  that  the  general 
course  at  that  school  should  assume  to  a  greater  extent  the  character 
of  a  people's  high-school  course. 

In  1911  there  was  established  the  newest  Danish- American  people's 
high  school  at  Solvang,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal.,  which  seems 
to  have  a  bright  future  before  it. 

Including  the  people's  high-school  course  at  Grand  View  College, 
there  are,  then,  in  operation  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  four  people's  high  schools,  and  the  reopening  of  the  school  at 
Ashland  is  being  considered. 

Character  of  the  Danish- American  schools. — ^In  order  to  obtain 
light  on  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  the  people's  high  schools 
to  American  conditions,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  these  Danish- 
American  schools.  The  resulting  information  is  given  in  some  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  interested. 

The  information  relates  to  the  three  schools  at  Nysted,  Danebod, 
and  Solvang,  since  these  are  the  only  strictly  people's  high  schools 


in  operation  at  the  present  time. 


1  Thornton,  op.  clt» 
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Location  of  school. . , 
Tear  of  foundation.. 
By  whom  founded... 

Present  owners  


Number  of  bnildinfo  

Present  value  of  grounds  

Present  yalue  of  buildings  

Present  valuation  of  equipmmt.. 

Endowment  funds  

Amount  of  debt  

Boarding  school  

Coeducational. 


Expenses  per  week  for  board, /boys  

room ,  and  tuition  \  girls  

Age  of  st«d«nts|^yg*;  

From  country  .'  J... ....per  cent. 

From  city  per  cent. 

Kationality  

Number  of  teachers/™®"-  "  

\worren., 


Language  of  tostruction{M,?":-"g!:  2S{ 


Nysted,  Nebr. 
1887. 

Pastor  and  local 
c<mg. 

Local  congrega- 
tion. 
2 

12.000 
ll^OOO 
S600 
None. 
None. 
Ym. 
No. 

15 

12 

40 

90 

15 
$4.50 


80 
20 
Danish. 
2 
3 

40 

to 


Danebod,  Minn. 

1888. 
Pastor  and  local 

Local  congrega- 
tion. 
4 

$2,500 

e2,ooo 

$1,000 
None. 
None. 
Yes. 

Na 

15 

12 

50 

48 

$5 
$4.50 
17  30 
16-25 

80 

20 
Danish. 

3 

3 

40 

60 


A  study  of  the  above  table  will  reveal  a  striking  resemblance 
between  these  Danish- American  schools  and  the  Danish  original. 
Other  information  not  easily  tabulated  is  also  of  interest. 

Of  18  teachers  reported,  6  had  a  theological  course  as  their  highest 
training;  1,  college;  4,  normal;  3,  high  school;  and  5,  other  than  the 
above.  Salaries  appear  to  be  low,  the  average  for  men  in  two  schools 
being  $500  a  year  and  for  women  $300.  It  appears,  however,  that 
board  is  furnished  in  addition,  at  least  in  some  cases.  None  of  the 
schools  is  self-supporting.   The  deficit  is  made  up  by  subscriptions. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  schools  appears  to  be  very  much  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Danish  schools,  namely,  to  enlighten  the  mind  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  students. 

The  program. — A  typical  program  is  given  as  follows,  the  figures 
indicating  the  number  of  hours  per  week :  General  history  5,  United 
States  history  and  literature  3,  Danish  history  and  literature  3, 
English  language  5,  Danish  language  5,  literary  readings  3,  discus- 
sion 1,  civics  1,  geography  2,  physics  2,  physiology  1,  arithmetic  4, 
and  gymnastics  6.  Ordinarily,  every  student  takes  all  these  subjects 
and  his  day  is  very  full,  40  hours  a  week  being  the  normal  schedule. 
At  Solvang,  however,  there  are  electives.  The  lecture  method  pre- 
vails in  all  the  schools,  though  Solvang  seems  to  make  large  use  of 
textbooks. 

Career  of  people^a  high  school  in  America. — The  two  older  schools 
at  Nysted  and  Danebod  have,  with  short  interruptions  due  to  change 
of  administration,  been  in  constant  operation  since  their  foundation, 
with  a  fairly  uniform  attendance.   They  are  regarded  as  having 
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always  revurn  lo  me  wofk  tney  leii,  ana  tnus  ine  scnoois  serve  me 
purposes  intended.  One  principal  points  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  character  of  the  schools  as  one  of  the  hindrances  to  success. 
In  considering  the  success  or  failure  of  these  Danish-American  peo- 
ple's high  schools,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  schools  are 
exclusively  operating  among  Danish- Americans,  and  are  therefore 
subject  to  the  operation  of  a.  particular  set  of  conditions.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  adaptability  of  the  people's  high  school  to  normal 
American  conditions  belongs  more  properly  in  the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

8%tcce88  of  Danish  education — Adaptation. — Statements  about  the 
success  of  the  Danish  system  of  education  are  frequently  made  and 
generally  admitted  to  be  true.  Wherein  does  its  excellency  lie! 
This  question  does  not  permit  of  a  single  answer.  There  are  many 
elements  entering  into  the  consideration.  The  course  of  social 
progress  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  the  Danish  school 
system  is  indeed  complex.  Every  class  of  society,  from  peasantry 
to  royalty,  every  trade  and  profession,  from  the  shoemaker^s  assist- 
ant to  the  prime  minister,  has  a  form  of  education  suitable  and 
adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  Danes  believe  thoroughly  in  training,  and  every  inducement 
is  held  out  to  the  youth  to  attain  proficiency.  Their  ideal  is  first 
to  lay  a  foundation  with  as  good  a  general  education  as  the  parental 
means  and  the  child^s  capacities  allow.  As  has  been  noted  in  the 
scheme  of  education,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  course 
of  general  training  at  almost  any  year  in  the  young  person's  life. 
If  the  child  can  only  go  through  the  elementary  school,  he  finishes 
at  14;  if  he  can  enter  the  middle  school  at  11,  he  finishes  at  15;  if 
he  can  take  the  additional  Beal  course,  he  finishes  at  16.  For  girls 
there  are  courses  finishing  at  17,  while  the  complete  gynmasium 
course  carries  the  student  to  18.  Then  he  may  enter  the  university, 
with  opportunities  before  him  limited  only  by  his  inclinations  and 
purse.  To  those  who  do  not  receive  academic  training,  there  lie  open 
the  facilities  of  the  continuation  and  the  people's  high  schools.  And 
the  fact  that  10  per  cent  of  students  in  these  people's  high  schools 
are  over  25  years  of  age  indicates  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that 
one's  education  is  never  limited  by  age. 

Having  obtained  as  good  a  general  education  as  possible,  there 
remains  to  prepare  for  a  vocation.   The  multitudinous  industrial 
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BecogniHon  of  personality. — ^Buildings,  equipment,  and  salaries 
are  not  made  the  sole  standards  of  school  exoellenoe,  however.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  Denmark  recognizes  the  personality  and  indi* 
viduality  of  the  teacher.  Material  excellence  is  highly  prized,  to  be 
sure,  but  many  men  and  women  are  performing  the  truest  educa- 
tional service  in  buildings  and  for  a  salary  which,  to  an  American 
at  least,  are  humble,  indeed. 

Non  midtd,  $ed  mtdtum. — ^"What's  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well "  is  a  characteristic  watchword  of  Danish  education.  With  this 
idea  to  guide  them,  the  ambition  of  the  schools  seems  not  to  be  to 
cover  much  ground,  but  to  do  very  thoroughly  whatever  is  attempted. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  subject  of  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  where  one  book  suffices  to  fill  the  place  that  requires 
four,  five,  or  even  more  in  some  of  our  American  city  schools.  Many 
modem  subjects  may  have  waited  a  long  time  for  admission  to  the 
curriculum,  but  once  there  they  are  handled  with  characteristic  seri- 
ousness. Something  of  richness  in  the  curriculum  has  undoubtedly 
been  sacrificed  by  adhering  to  this  principle,  but  there  is  compensa- 
tion in  the  resulting  thoroughness  which  gives  the  child  a  certain 
helpful  confidence  in  self. 

Trend  of  Scandinavian  education — Democracy. — ^There  is  a  notice- 
able democratic  trend  in  Danish  education.  The  change  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  law  of  1903,  whereby  secondary  education  was 
superimposed  upon  a  substructure  of  elementary  education  instead 
of  running  parallel  with  it,  was  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  democracy. 
As  a  result  of  this  law,  public-school  systems  have  invaded  the  field 
of  secondary  education.  Municipal  middle  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  large  numbers  to  replace  the  more  or  less  exclusive  private 
schools  formerly  so  largely  in  vogue.  Some  municipalities  have  even 
established  complete  Gymnasia.  To  these  municipal  secondary 
schools,  pupils  pass  naturally  from  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  a  similar  democratic 
tendency  found  expression  in  the  law  of  1904  reorganizing  secondary 
education  in  Sweden.  A  formerly  existing  parallelism  there  was 
officially  displaced  by  superimposing  secondary  education  on  the 
third  grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  Norway,  by  the  law  of 
1896,  there  was  adopted,  as  subsequently  in  Denmark,  the  plan  of 
making  the  five  lower  grades  common  to  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  providing  for  a  middle  school  of  foiu:  years. 
Norway,  however,  promises  to  go  still  further  and  make  the  entire 
elementary  school  course  of  seven  grades  common  to  all  pupils,  with 
a  subsequent  middle-school  course  of  only  two  years.  A  plan  em- 
bodying this  principle  has  been  up  for  consideration,  whereby  pupils 


school  may  elect  foreign  languages  and  some  other  middle-school 
subjects  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary-school  course.  The 
idea  is  frankly  advocated  as  a  copy  of  the  American  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  common  to  all. 

In  both  Sweden  and  Norway  pupils  who  ha^e  completed  the 
elementary  schools,  and  who  did  not  have  opportunity  or  inclination 
to  enter  a  secondary  school  at  an  earlier  age,  may  enter  and  com- 
plete a  modified  middle-school  course  in  three  years.  Thus,  in  all 
these  countries  the  door  to  secondary  education  is  being  opened  more 
and  more  widely  to  the  plain  people  who  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools. 

Modernism. — ^Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  gains 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  modem  subjects  in  Denmark.  A  student 
may  now  complete  a  gymnasium  and  enter  the  university  without 
having  studied  either  Greek  or  Latin,  but  he  must  have  studied  three 
modern  languages  and  a  certain  amount  of  science.  In  Sweden  the 
situation  is  about  the  same.  But  Norway  has  been  very  radical  in 
this  particular.  She  has  eliminated  Greek  altogether  from  secondary 
schools,  no  opportunity  to  study  the  language  being  afforded  except 
at  the  university  or  by  private  arrangement.  Latin  has  fared  nearly 
as  badly,  there  being  allotted  to  it  only  two  years  of  elective  study 
in  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Naturally,  the  old  school  of 
educators  is  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  the  loud  protests 
heard  may  result  in  a  modification  of  some  of  the  extreme  features 
of  the  present  system. 

General  progressiveness. — ^A  general  advance  in  educational  prog- 
ress characterizes  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training  of  secondary  teachers,  along  the  same  lines  as  in 
Germany,  have  recently  been  made  prerequisites  for  permanent 
appointment  to  secondary  schools  in  all  three  countries.  Continua- 
tion schools  of  the  Kerschensteiner  type  at  Munich  have  been  begun 
in  a  small  way  in  Sweden,  and  are  being  advocated  in  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Vocational  schools  of  all  types  are  being  perfected  in  all 
the  countries,  and  the  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  a  child  Jias  not 
completed  his  schooling  before  he  has  at  least  made  a  fair  beginning 
in  learning  a  trade  or  profession  whereby  he  may  earn  his  living. 

Lessons  from  peopls^s  high  schools — Curriculum. — ^The  unique 
feature  of  Danish  education,  the  people's  high  school,  would  seem  to 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  education  in  general.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  curriculum  the  schools  have  not  hesitated  to  break  loose 
from  traditional  usage.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  educational 
material  available  for  school  use  has  been  checked  over  very  care- 
fully, and  vast  quantities  of  obsolete  or  unsuitable  material  that 
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have  fastened  themselves  upon  the  curriculum  of  tl;e  ordinary  school 
have  been  pared  away  and  discarded.  The  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  curriculum  in  a  people^s  high  school  are,  of  course,  not  the 
same  as  those  which  operate  in  other  types  of  schools,  but  the  spirit 
.  and  the  tendency  of  making  the  curriculum  conform  is  the  lesson 
which  these  schools  would  teach. 

Method. — In  point  of  method  the  success  attained  by  the  people's 
high-school  teachers  in  presenting  ideas  is  suggestive  not  only  for 
teachers,  but  also  for  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  conveying  ideas 
through  public  address.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  method  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  that  subject  Briefly, 
it  consists  of  such  wide  reading  and  a  mastery  of  the  subject  so 
thorough  as  to  make  the  teacher  not  only  independent  of  a  textbook, 
but  actually  able  to  live  his  theme  with  his  pupils.  Having  gained 
such  mastery,  it  remains  to  select  the  vital  and  climatic  and  present 
it  with  detail  sufficient  to  make  the  presentation  vivid,  and  in  such 
lucid  and  simple  language  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all.  The 
desirability  of  masteiy  in  this  kind  of  teaching  will  be  granted,  even 
though  its  attainment  is  admittedly  not  easy.  The  success  of  even 
the  average  people's  high-school  teacher  would  indicate,  however, 
that  it  is  attainable  by  a  far  greater  number  of  teachers  than  do 
possess  it. 

Personality, — Success  with  this  method  is  undoubtedly  bound  up 
with  personality.  We  have  previously  made  reference  to  the  Danish 
respect  for  this  quality  in  teachers,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  people's  high  school.  In  fact,  the  personality  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  teachers  may  be  said  to  be  the  core  of  the  schools. 
The  teachers  are  so  tremendously  in  earnest  and  enter  with  such 
zest  into  their  teaching  that  impression  and  conviction  are  bound  to 
follow.  The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  some  public 
speakers  of  renown,  but  he  must  confess  that,  when  preparing  a 
subject  for  public  presentation,  there  frequently  emerges  into  the 
forefront  of  his  consciousness  the  image  of  a  certain  people's  high- 
school  principal  standing  before  150  farmer  boys.  It  was  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  "  between  the  dusk  and  the  daylight."  He 
had  himself  chosen  the  hour.  His  theme  was  a  Danish  poet  previ- 
ously known  to  the  writer  only  by  name.  With  eye  meeting  eye  in 
tense  attention  and  sympathetic  understanding,  the  teacher  lived  the 
beautiful  life  of  that  poet  over  again  with  those  farmer  boys.  He 
dwelt  on  the  significant  moments  in  the  poet's  life,  the  moments  of 
decision,  of  disappointment,  and  of  triumph.  Keciting  poem  after 
poem  from  memory,  he  pictured  the  ardor  of  the  poet's  desire  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  draw  them  up  to  higher 
things.  Virtually  the  poet  himself  was  reincarnated  into  living 
form,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  message  went  home. 
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Adaptability  in  the  United  States. — ^Is  the  idea  of  the  Danish  peo- 
ple's high  school  adapted  to  American  conditions?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked.  It  can  be  answered  only  by  pointing  to  factors 
that  are  favorable  as  well  as  those  that  are  unfavorable,  and  by 
indicating  what  adjustments  must  be  made,  in  order  to  present  at 
least  an  opportunity  for  success,  and  what  plan  is  most  likely  to  fit 
conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Struggle  for  existence  not  so  keen. — Some  conditions  in  America 
are  without  doubt  unfavorable  to  the  reception  of  the  people's  high- 
school  idea.  The  struggle  for  existence  has  perhaps  not  become  so 
keen  in  the  United  States  as  in  Denmark  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. Americans  do  not  appreciate  so  well  the  supreme  need  of 
intelligence  in  meeting  the  situations  which  life  presents.  The 
Danes  have  learned  that  only  the  intelligent  can  hope  to  succeed. 
The  ignorant  will  be  driven  to  the  wall,  in  agricultural  as  well  as 
other  lines  of  work.  Hence  the  people  eagerly  seize  upon  educa- 
tional agencies  as  means  to  make  them  more  efficient  breadwinners. 
Such  keen  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  farmer 
boy  is  perhaps  not  current  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  States,  with  its  hitherto  wide  expanse  of  unoccupied 
territory,  the  farmer  boy,  rather  than  develop  himself  and  his  home 
farm  intensively,  has  gone  West,  where  a  livelihood  and  even  wealth 
might  be  had  with  but  a  small  capital  of  money  and  intelligence. 
Clearly,  however,  such  conditions  can  not  long  obtain.  Intensive 
effort  must  be  the  method  in  the  future,  and  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  fact  that  successful  intensive  effort  can  not  be 
made  without  education  of  the  farmer  boy. 

Change  of  occupation. — ^Another  factor  militating  against  succe^ 
for  the  people's  high  school  in  this  country  is  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  farmer  boy's  mind.  He  is  by  no  means  sure,  at  the  age  of  18, 
that  he  will  always  be  a  farmer.  With  American  traditions  of  the 
possibility  of  rising  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  in  busi- 
ness, politics,  or  other  forms  of  activity,  the  farmer  boy  dreams  of 
conquests  in  other  lines  than  agriculture.  Toiling  hard  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  he  is  tempted  to  look  with  longing  at  the  supposed 
easy  life  of  the  city  man,  who  may  wear  good  clothes  and  has  no 
chores  to  do  in  the  evening.  If  he  goes  away  to  school  at  a  young 
age,  he  enters  the  high  school  or  academy  with  the  intention  of  pre* 
paring  for  college  or  some  vocation  other  than  farming.  If  he  does 
not  go  until  18  or  later,  he  generally  attends  the  business  college,  to 
equip  himself  for  a  clerical  position  off  the  farm.  It  does  not  occur 
to  him  or  to  his  parents  or  friends  to  go  away  to  school  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  the  farm.  Why  go  away  to  school  at  all,  if 
he  can  not  improve  his  situation!  This  generally  means  getting 
8884"— 16  ^11 


ticularly  attractive.  But  in  this  respect,  too,  the  United  States  is 
progressing.  The  life  of  the  farmer  is  becoming  more  attractive 
civery  day,  and  is  growing  in  dignity.  The  back-to-the-f arm  move- 
ment, rural-life  commissions,  the  telephone,  daily  delivery  of  mail, 
good  roads,  rapid  transit,  and  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce 
are  making  the  farmer's  life  more  and  more  worth  while.  Not  only 
is  this  change  welcomed  by  the  sociologist  who  loves  his  country,  but 
it  is  recognized  as  a  compelling  necessity  in  order  that  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation — ^the  rural  population — ^may  be  made  strong  to  resist 
the  growing  attractions  and  injurious  influence  of  city  life.  An  es- 
sential element  in  this  new  rural  development  is  proper  educational 
facilities.  Thus  by  the  growing  pressure  of  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, the  increasing  attractiveness  of  farm  life  and  the  need  of 
strengthening  its  hold  upon  the  people,  the  United  States  is  being 
driven  to  seek  out  new  lines  of  educational  supply  for  the  rural 
population. 

TJie  people*8  Mgh-school  idea. — To  the  solution  of  this  educational 
problem  the  Danes  contribute  their  people's  high-school  idea.  But 
here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Danish  people's  high  school 
is  a  school  of  general  culture,  not  a  vocational  school.  The  Danes  be- 
lieve that  broad  culture  provides  the  best  equipment  for  the  young 
farmer.  They  do  not  underrate  specialized  skill.  That  is  highly 
valuable  and  necessary  in  addition  to  broad  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathy, and  they  provide  for  it  in  their  agricultural  schools.  But  if 
only  the  one  side  can  be  had  in  school,  they  choose  the  broad  train- 
ing, and  trust  that  actual  work  will  develop  the  requisite  skill. 

American  ideas  of  education  for  the  farmer  boy  and  girl  are,  per- 
haps, not  so  liberal.  There  has  been  much  haranguing  at  the  futility 
of  the  liberal  education  of  our  high  schools  as  a  training  for  « 
people  who  work  with  their  hands,  and  perhaps  the  curriculum 
and  spirit  or  the  average  school  merit  the  censure  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  pendulum  appears  to  have  swung  to  the  other  extreme, 
however,  where  worship  is  accorded  the  golden  calf  of  practical  edu- 
cation. Shrines  to  this  god  are  springing  up  on  every  hand  and  the 
chant  rings  out :  Let  us  teach  our  boys  how  to  plow  the  land,  rotate 
the  crops,  feed  the  cow,  and  breed  the  hog.  This  may  be  all  vct)* 
well,  but  the  Danes  teir  us  it  is  all  wrong  if  this  great  truth  is  over- 
looked— that  the  farmer  is  first  of  all  a  man,  a  spiritual  being  of 
divine  destiny,  with  capacity  for  wide  human  interests,  capable  of 
enjoying  the  beautiful  in  art  and  literature,  and  with  a  heart  that 
may  throb  with  the  love  of  home  and  coimtry.  Efforts  at  making 
a  good  farmer  will  fail  fundamentally  so  long  as  there  is  not  de- 
veloped the  personality  of  the  man. 
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small  an  outlay  by  the  students  or  with  such  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  that  no  worthy  applicant  would  be  barred 
by  lack  of  funds. 

A  public  school. — ^The  last  consideration,  particularly,  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  successful  people's  high  schools  in  this  country  would 
have  to  be  supported  by  public  funds.  But  few  private  schools  arc 
so  strong  financially  as  to  be  able  to  offer  courses  at  such  low  rates 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  rural  young  people  of  limited 
means.  And  since  in  this  country  cooperation  between  private  and 
public  enterprise  in  education  is  virtually  impossible,  the  only  re- 
course would  seem  to  be  to  public  support.  The  most  natural  gov- 
ernmental unit  to  assimie  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
rural  people's  high  school  would  seem  to  be  the  county.  This  unit 
would  bring  to  the  support  of  the  schools  the  efforts  not  only  of  the 
strictly  rural  sections,  but  also  of  the  villages  and  cities,  whidi,  in 
an  agricultural  section,  are  so  largely  dependent  for  prosperity  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  surroimding  rural  districts.  To  equalize  the 
burden  of  support  and  make  available  State  school  funds,  the  prin- 
ciple of  granting  State  aid  ought  properly  to  be  called  into  play. 
And  if  the  Federal  Government  could  see  its  way  clear  to  contribute 
something  to  the  support  of  such  a  system  of  people's  schools,  the 
burden  of  support  would  seem  not  insurmountable.  No  worthy 
person  need  then  be  barred  from  attendance  for  financial  reasons. 

Organization. — ^The  experience  of  successful  people's  high  schools 
in  Denmark  and  elsewhere  would  suggest  a  location  in  the  open 
country,  a  mile  or  two  from  village  or  city.  Such  a  location  would 
remove  the  students  from  the  immediate  influence  of  city  tempta- 
tions and  allurements,  and  still  would  leave  them  within  reach  of 
the  local  churches  and  exceptional  cultural  opportunities  that  the 
city  might  from  time  to  time  offer.  Land  should  be  available  suffi- 
cient for  experimental  purposes.  The  boarding  feature  would  seem 
essential,  both  by  reason  of  the  location  of  the  schools,  away  from 
centers  of  population,  and  in  order  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
youn^  people. 

As  previously  emphasized,  courses  must  be  short.  The  best  time 
for  boys  would  clearly  be  in  winter.  For  girls  the  season  of  the  year 
would  seem  less  significant,  but  the  proper  utilization  of  the  plant 
would  require  their  attendance  during  the  sununer.  The  writer  sees 
no  valid  reason,  however,  for  having  the  girls'  courses  shorter  than 
those  for  boys.  If  boys  should  attend  five  months,  from  November 
to  March  inclusive,  and  girls  five  months,  in  sununer,  there  would  be 
a  month  available  in  the  spring  and  fall  for  an  overhauling  of  the 
plant* 


first  year's  course  being  for  general  cultural  purposes,  and  the  second 
for  vocational  training,  agriculture  for  boys,  housekeeping  and  do- 
mestic science  for  girls.  The  age  limit  for  entrance  should  be  set 
so  high — 17  or  18 — as  to  admit  only  those  young  people  who  are 
mature  enough  to  profit  by  the  instruction  and  who  have  virtually 
decided  upon  agriculture  as  their  vocation. 

Curricula. — ^The  above  characterization  of  courses  roughly  indi- 
cates their  content.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  in  the  life  of 
rural  young  people  for  a  cultural  course  which  may  open  to  them  the 
treasures  of  our  inspiring  history,  literature,  and  song;  acquaint 
them  with  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men  and  women  who  have 
shaped  the  course  of  events;  reveal  to  them  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  in  order  to  make  their 
environment  intelligible;  introduce  them  to  some  of  those  social, 
economic,  and  civic  problems  which  their  station  in  life  will  confront 
them  with;  and  let  them  return  to  the  farm  with  enlarged  vision 
of  duties  and  opportunities  and  a  new  estimate  of  life's  values. 

To  outline  even  in  the  rough  the  curricula  for  the  vocational 
courses  seems  unnecessary.  The  names  suggest  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  principal  subject  matter.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  ac- 
cording to  Danish  experience  a  certain  amount  of  cultural  work 
fits  in  very  well  even  in  a  vocational  course. 

Methods, — It  would  seem  that  the  contribution  of  the  Danish 
people's  high  schools  in  point  of  method  ought  to  be  utilized  in  any 
scheme  of  people's  schools.  The  wonderful  success  attending  the 
informal  lecture  method,  whereby  personality  is  given  full  play, 
suggests  its  use  in  as  large  a  measure  as  practicable.  The  antipathy 
to  the  use  of  textbooks  displayed  by  certain  people's  high-school 
men  must,  however,  be  guarded  against.  The  Swedish  schools  sug- 
gest that  considerable  work  by  the  students  themselves  is  accom- 
panied by  beneficent  results. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  idea  that  such  a  rural  people's 
high  school  is  preparatory  to  some  other  school  or  some  other  vo- 
cation than  agriculture.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  finishing  school 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farming  population.  The  granting  of 
diplomas  admitting  to  other  schools  or  vocations  should  therefore 
be  avoided.  Certificates  of  attendance,  industry,  and  character 
should  suffice  for  all  exigencies  that  might  arise  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  a  student.  The  door  to  advancement  in  any  line  of  activity, 
and  further  educational  facilities  should  not  be  closed  to  a  young 
person  who  has  passed  through  such  a  people's  high  school.  Ex- 
ceptional yoimg  people  should  be  afforded  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties.  But  exceptional  individuals  should  not  establish  the  normal 
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course  of  procedure.  Experience  shows  that  the  genius  generally 
discovers  himself  and  finds  a  way  of  his  own.  The  chief  concern 
of  the  average  school  must  be  for  the  average  student 

Place  in  the  educational  system. — ^The  question  arises,  How  will 
such  a  school  fit  into  the  American  scheme  of  education?  Is  there 
a  place  for  it  ?  Is  not  the  field  covered  by  existing  schools  or  schools 
in  the  process  of  building?  As  far  as  cultural  education  for  the 
rural  population  is  concerned,  there  seem  to  be  very  few  schools  that 
are  not  mapped  out  along  the  lines  of  the  traditional  high  school  or 
academy  course.  And  these  courses  have  been  cordially  condemned, 
both  because  of  their  unsuitable  curricula  and  because  of  their  tend- 
ency to  draw  the  young  people's  interests  away  from  the  fann. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  the  situation  by  adding  agricul- 
tural subjects  and  other  features,  but  there  still  remains  the  objec- 
tion of  the  long  terms  and  the  many  years  which  virtuaUy  exclude  the 
mass  of  the  rural  young  people.  Only  an  exceptionally  favored  diild 
here  and  there  can  take  advantage  of  such  four-year  courses  of  nine 
months  each  year.  And  anything  but  a  complete  course  of  sach  a 
character  is  but  a  fragment 

For  vocational  education,  State  and  county  agricultural  colleges 
are  subject  to  the  same  objection  of  the  length  of  time  involved  in 
completing  a  course.  These  schools  have  undoubtedly  filled  a  va- 
cancy in  the  school  system,  and  will  continue  to  hold  a  place  of  in- 
creasing significance,  but  clearly  the  masses  of  rural  young  people 
will  remain  untouched  by  them  in  their  present  form.  When  one 
considers  that  the  Danish  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools  gather  within  their  folds  frcm  25  to  33  of  every  100  of  the 
rural  population,  it  is  evident  that  by  comparison  present  facilities 
in  the  United  States  for  rural  education  are  not  generous.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  rural  schools  for  an  institu- 
tion that  may  take  the  adult  young  people  who  have  decided  to  stay 
on  the  farm,  for  such  a  period  of  the  year  as  they  can  get  away  from 
their  work,  and  give  them,  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  a  reasonably 
complete  course  in  general  culture  and  in  the  most  necessary  techni- 
cal phases  of  their  vocation. 

A  training  school  for  teachers. — ^A  highly  desirable  feature  of  any 
system  of  people's  high  schools  would  be  a  training  school  where 
teachers  might  be  equipped  for  service  in  the  schools  Such  school, 
receiving  candidates  of  a  broad  general  training,  should  endeavor 
particularly  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
popular  enlightenment;  the  unique  aims  and  spirit  of  the  people's 
high  school,  and  the  means  and  methods  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
attain  the  ends  in  view.  It  should  also  afford  training  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  people's  high-school  work. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Tablk  28. — Average  number  of  students  in  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural 
schools  each  year  from  1844  to  1911* 


People 

'a  high  schoob. 

Agricultural  schools. 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

girb  in 

Grand 
total. 

agricultu- 

1^ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

Total. 

ral  stu- 
dents to 

SSi! 

schoob  to 
total  fai 

sofaoob. 

Percent. 

Per  rent. 

1844-45  to  1845-46  

34 

6 

40 

36 

36 

76 

47 

15 

1846-47  to  1850-61  

20 

14 

34 

43 

3 

44 

78 

66 

41 

1851-62  to  1855-66  

136 

29 

164 

61 

4 

65 

220 

28 

18 

1856-57  to  1860-61  

209 

36 

244 

76 

1 

76 

320 

24 

14 

1861-^  to  1865-66  

331 

65 

396 

80 

3 

01 

487 

19 

16 

1886-67  to  1870-71  

1,320 

371 

1,691 

186 

7 

103 

1,884 

10 

22 

1871-72  to  187&-76  

2,060 

1,038 

3,098 

158 

2 

165 

3,253 

5 

34 

1876-77  to  1880-81  

2,182 

1,242 

8,424 

349 

13 

361 

3,785 

10 

36 

1881-82  to  188^  

2,151 

1,424 

8,675 

443 

18 

461 

4,036 

11 

40 

1886-87  to  1890-91  

2,180 

1,587 

3,767 

418 

82 

500 

4,267 

12 

42 

1891-92  to  1895-96  

2,626 

2,189 

4,915 

516 

48 

650 

5,374 

10 

46 

1896-97  to  190(^1901    .  .. 

2,732 

2,612 

5,344 

849 

6 

865 

6, 100 

14 

40 

1901-2  to  1905-6  

3,249 

3,033 

6,282 

1,083 

43 

1,126 

7,408 

16 

48 

1906-7  to  1910-11  

3,385 

3,153 

6,538 

1,175 

156 

1,331 

7,809 

17 

48 

Single  year,  1910-11  

3,603 

3,104 

6,707 

1,361 

180 

1,550 

8,267 

10 

46 

1  Danmarks  Statistik,  FoikehOJskoler  og  Landbrugsskoler,  1906-1911,  p.  11. 
Table  29. — Social  station  of  students*  parents} 


Total. 

Large 
fEinners. 

Small 
fEinners. 

Laborers. 

Artisans. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Boys  in— 
GirbE— 

Boys  and  girb  in— 

B^^m^j>eo|^^high  schoob  and  agri- 
Oirb  in  people's  high  schoob  and  agri- 

8,603 
1,361 

3,104 
189 

6,707 
1,650 

4,964 

8,203 
8,257 

Percent. 
56 
60 

60 
42 

63 
68 

67 

40 
54 

Percent. 
22 
16 

21 
24 

21 
17 

30 

21 
30 

Percent. 
3 
3 

8 
8 

3 
3 

8 

3 
8 

Percent. 
11 
6 

10 
18 

11 
6 

0 

11 
10 

Percent. 
0 
17 

16 
18 

13 
16 

11 

17 
18 

>Op.cit,p.U. 
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Table  dO.— Occupation  of  Btudents  holding  $cholar$hip$,  1910-11} 


OVUllVUIS* 

Living 
at  home. 

Servants. 

.Axmuis. 

Other  00- 
enpatioM. 

Total: 

PereenL 
A 
0 

3 
0 

8 
13 

PereenL 
67 

& 

64 

83 

78 
82 

PereenL 
23 

PereenL 
6 
9 

4 

9 

10 
S 

Girls  

People's  high  schools: 

30 

Girls  

Agricultural  schools: 

4 

Girls  

Op.  cit,  p.  30. 

Table  31.— A^e  o/  9iudenU,  1910-11} 

Total. 

Below  16 
years. 

16  to  18 
years. 

18  to  35 
years. 

AboveSS 
yew. 

Boys  in— 

8,367 

43 

516 

6,641 

1,U8 

8,606 
1,361 

8,104 
189 

6,707 
1,550 
4,964 
3,293 

Percent. 
1 

Percent. 
7 
1 

8 
4 

7 
3 

6 

8 

Percent. 
81 
66 

83 
74 

82 
67 

77 
82 

PereenL 
11 
S 

9 
33 

10 
31 
17 
10 

GIrlsto- 

Bojrs  and  girls  in— 

1 

Bovs  m  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools. 
Girls  in  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural  schoob. 

1 

8,257 

1 

6 

79 

14 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  14  II. 


Table  32. — Teachers  in  people's  high  schools  and  agricttliural  schools,  disttib- 
uted  according  to  numher  of  hours  of  instruction  per  u>eek,  1910-lL^ 


1.  PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOL& 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

Not  re- 

ported. 

TotaL 

1  to6 

7  to  12 

13  to  18 

19  to  24 

26  to  30 

31  to  36 

37 

Princ^Mls: 

3 

18 

31 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

7 

1 

14 

Permanently  appointed: 

16 

46 

90 

63 

15 

5 

1 

4 

229 

22 

24 

24 

14 

1 

1 

2 

88 

By  the  boon 

Men  

107 

8 

6 

2 

8 

196 

19 

18 

9 

3 

1 

60 

Total: 

Men  

126 

71 

127 

74 

18 

6 

2 

7 

431 

48 

63 

34 

17 

1 

1 

4 

16S 

Grand  total.... 

174 

124 

161 

91 

19 

6 

3 

11 

5S9 

t  Op.  cit,  p.  86. 
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n.  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

Notre- 
ported. 

Total. 

lto6 

7  to  12 

13  to  18 

19  to  24 

25  to  30 

31  to  36 

37 

12 

3 

21 
1 

1 

4 

19 

2 

66 
18 

61 
8 

Wives  of  principals  

Pcnnanently  appointed: 
Men  

1 

6 

2 

60 
6 

27 
2 

8 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

.... 

1 
1 

7 

By  the  hour: 

Men  

1 

1 

1 

Total: 
Men  

66' 
8 

42 
2 

25 
2 

8 
6 

4 

3 

2 
1 

8 
1 

145 

23 

Grand  total.... 

64 

44 

27 

14 

7 

3 

9 

168 

Table  33. — Age  of  teachers} 


19 

20-24 

25-29 

80-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55^ 

60-64 

65-60 

70 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

People's  high 
schools: 
Men  

0 
1 

80 
86 

88 
39 

70 
18 

44 

14 

49 
42 

31 
7 

29 
7 

19 
1 

12 
6 

10 
2 

8 
1 

32 
14 

481 
158 

Women  

Total  

Agricultural 
schools: 
Men  

1 

75 

127 

88 

58 

61 

38 

36 

20 

18 

12 

9 

46 

589 

0 
0 

8 
3 

26 
6 

25 
5 

20 
2 

16 
1 

10 
1 

13 
1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

15 
4 

145 

23 

Women  

0 

11 

32 

80 

22 

17 

11 

13 

6 

5 

1 

1 

19 

168 

» Op.  ctt.,  p.  39. 


Table  84. — Education  of  teachers} 


1.  PEOPLE'S  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Gradu- 
ates of 
gym- 
nasia. 

University 
trained. 

Gradu- 

Gradu- 
ates of 
agricul- 
tural 
college. 

Trained 
school. 

Other- 
wise 
trained. 

Total. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
theol- 
ogy* 

Other 
univer- 
sity 
degrees. 

ates  of 
normal 
schools. 

Principals: 

3 

16 

1 

80 
2 

2 

17 
3 
7 

72 
44 

13 
8 

7 
1 
7 

38 
86 

30 
35 

76 
6 
14 

229 
88 

136 

60 

Permanently  appointed: 

3 

26 

8 

52 
8 

29 
6 

29 

By  the  hour: 

2 
1 

31 

7 

14 

9 

73 

16 

127 

45 

164 

155 

589 

>  Op.  dt,  p.  38. 


U.  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Grada- 
atesof 
gym- 


University 
trained. 


Grada- 
atestn 
theol- 
ogy. 


Other 
univer- 
sity 
degreae. 


Grada- 
atesof 
normal 
Bohods. 


Grado-  Trained 
ates  of  in 

agrionl-  people's 
tural  hSffik 

college,  school. 


Otheiw 
wise 
trained. 


TolaL 


Principals,  men  

Wives  of  principals  

Permanently  appointed: 

Men  

Women  

Bj  the  hour: 

Men  

Women  


19 
1 


65 
U 


61 
8 


Total.. 


Table  35. — Variations  in  emphasis  in  people's  high-school  curricula. 

[Table  shows  the  distribution  of  08  pure  people's  hi^  schools  on  basis  of  number  of  hours  ol  instmetiao 
devoted  to  each  subject  in  a  nve  months'  course,  1910-11.>J 


number 
hours 
in  five 
months' 
course. 


Number  of  schools. 


Danish  , 

Penmanship  

Literary  readings... 

History  

Geography  

Physics  

Zoology  and  botany 

Chemistry  

Hygiene  , 

Arithmetic  

Drawing  , 

Singing  , 

Gymnastics  

Surveyhig  

Agriculture  

CWcs  

Other  subjects  


152 
21 
63 

201 
46 
38 
11 
13 
18 
06 
48 
20 

103 
20 


16 


27 


>  Op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

Table  S6.^— Excess  of  exports  over  imporis  of  Danish  hutter—Averoige  per  fear. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value- 

Kroner. 

397,000 
1,111,000 
1,014,000 
1,390,000 
1,400,000 
7,400,000 

1870-1874  

Pomndt. 

17,067,000 
21,379,000 
22,223,000 
39,862,000 
72,136,000 
98,700,000 

17,7W.«J 
21  7«),OflO 

22,2(».0JJ 

35,aoo,M; 

67,300,gJ 

92,aoo,(i« 

I  This  and  the  followhig  tables  are  from  a  centennial  publication.  Katdloq  over  den  LanAekklerjl^ 
UdetiUinUt  published  in  connection  with  agricultural  expositions  hi  Odense  in  1900,  pp.  27  ff.  Tbspow- 
cation  has,  of  oourse,  not  been  oantinued,  and  exactly  comparable  statistics  for  later  years  are  dUBeuu  v 
obtain. 
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Table  ^.—EmcesB  of  ewports  over  imports  of  Danish  pork  and  heans — Average 

per  year. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Amount. 

Vtdue. 

1763-17n  

Pounds. 
9,000 
15,760 
36,630 
110,970 
185,470 

Kroner. 
86,000 
158,000 
1,500,000 
10,200,000 
15,200,000 

1880-1884  

Pounds, 
274,860 
136,570 
130,290 
23,740 

Krontf, 
22,400,000 

8,200,000 
10,000,000 

2,000,000 

1821-1825  

1885-1880  

1865-18G9  

1870-1874  

1875-1879  

Table  38. — Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  Danish  eggs — Average  per  year. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1885-1809   

MfUhns. 
0.6 

n.o 

24.8 
47.6 

Kroner. 
24,000 
479,000 
1,218,000 
2,241,000 

1885-1889   

imums. 

93.3 
127.6 
207.6 

Kroner. 
4,183,000 
6,572,000 

11,220,000 

1870-1874   

1800-1894   

1875-1879   

1895-1899   

1880-1884   

Table  39. — Size  and  value  of  potato  crop — Average  per  year. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

1837  

Barrels. 

1,600,000 

2,685,000 

JTrOTMT. 

1885-1888   

Barrds. 

3,937,000 

5,009,000 

Kroner. 

13,324,000 

16,546,000 

1875-1878   

13,283,000 

1895-1898   

Table  40. — Roots  other  tJian  potatoes — Average  per  year. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Year*. 

Amount. 

Value. 

1875-1878   

Barrels. 

3,686,000 
17,641,000 

Kroner. 

6,078,000 
16,894,000 

1895-1898   

Barrds. 
36,570,000 

Kroner. 
36,802,000 

1885-1888   

Table  41. — Total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  the  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  Denmark — Average  per  year. 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

Kroner. 
4,320,000 
7,620,000 
61,730,000 

1880-1884  

Kroner. 
90,  K),000 
122,270,000 

1820  

1895-1899  

1865-1869  
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hagen, 1006.   13  p. 

Plan  for  de  Handelsskoler  der  staar  under  Tilsyn  af  Provinshandelsforenlng- 
ernes  Fsellesudvalg  for  Skolevssen,  1910.   Holding,  1910. 

Btben,  Adolph.  Den  polytekniske  Lsreanstalts  f5rste  Halvh.undrede  Aar  1829- 
1879.    Copenhagen,  1879.   208  p. 

PEOPLSrS  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  following  references,  scattered  information  regarding 
people's  high  schools  will  be  found  in  the  general  works  dealing  with  education 
In  Denmark. 

AusTLiD,  Andreas.  Bin  Folkelaerar  (Kristen  Kold).  Copenhagen,  1911.   177  p. 

Bbgtbup,  Holder.  Et  Vindu  i  Vest.   (Saertryk  af  "  HSjskolebladet "  1911.) 

A  plea  for  an  open  door  in  the  people's  high  school  for  influences  from  England 
and  America. 

 Folkehejskolerne  i  Danmark,  1908.  [Pamphlet] 

■         Folkehojskolens  Opgave.  [Pamphlet] 

A  consideration  of  some  criticism  directed  against  the  work  of  people's  high 
schools. 

Bbunn,  Kristoffeb.  Folkelige  Grundtanker,  Hamar,  1878.  396  p. 

A  series  of  essays  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  in  popular  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  people's  high  schools. 

Danmabk.  Statens  Statiske  Bureau.  Danmarks  Statlstik.  Danmarks 
FolkehSjskoler  og  Landbrugsskoler  i  1906-11.    Copenhagen,  1907. 

Official  State  report  on  people's  high  schools  and  agricultural  schools.  Published 
every  flye  years. 

Det  kongelige  danske  Landhusholdningsselskab.  Aarsberetning  om  dets  Virk- 
somhed  i  1910-1911.   Copenhagen,  1911. 

Has  some  information  of  interest  because  of  close  relation  between  people's  high 
schools  and  agricultural  practices. 

DTiiOND,  T.  S.,  comp.  Report  on  the  visit  of  the  Essex  farmers*  party  to  I>en- 
mark,  May  and  June,  1900.    Chelmsford,  Eng.    (Out  of  print) 

DsAN,  Maurice  Francis.  Notes  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Denmark,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States, 
1913.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1913.  34  p.  (Senate  docu- 
ment no.  992.) 
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BosEin>AL,  H.  ~  Danmarks  Folkeh^jskoler  og  T^ndbrugsskoler,  1844-1894.  Med- 
deleser  fra  Skolerne,  udgivne  af  Foreningen  for  Hdjskoler  og  Landbru^ 
skoler,  i  Anledning  af  Halvhandredaars-Jabileet,  Odense,  1894.  177  p. 
Contains  statistical  snmmary  up  to  1894. 

 Gnmdtvlgs  HiJJskole,  1866-1906.   Kolding,  1906. 

RttNBEBO,  Madsen.  Grundtvlg  and  die  d&nlshen  yollshochschalen.  Padago- 
gisches  Magazin.   pt  258.   Langensalza,  1905.   yi-124  p. 

Rtbgaabo,  J.  M.  Agricnltaral  co-operation  in  Denmark.  A  paper  read  before 
the  Fortnightly  Club  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.   6  p. 

SA]!n>BTB5M,  Anna.  Grundtrig  och  den  nordlske  folkhSgskolen.  Tldsskriftet 
Yerdandl,  1897.  Stockholm. 

ScHB&DEB,  LuDviG.  Den  Nordlske  Folkehdjskole ;  Bidrag  til  dens  Historle. 
Copenhagen,  1905.  VI-487  p. 

The  most  complete  historj  of  the  people's  high  school  movement. 

 Den  Danske  FolkehQJskole.  Et  brev  til  en  Engelsk  Lserer.  Copenhagen, 

1889.  32  p. 

 N.  F.  S.  Gmndtvigs  Levned.   Copenhagen,  1901.   223  p. 

 Om  skoler  for  Voksne.   Copenhagen,  1878.  [Pamphlet] 

Sellers,  Edith.  Testmp  peasant's  high  school.  Comhill  magazine.  Reprinted 
in  American-Scandinavian,  Spokane,  Wash.,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, 1909. 

SnvcLAiB,  John  F.  Agricultural  cooperation.   Wisconsin  state  board  of  public 
affairs,  Madison,  1912. 
Denmark,  p.  9-16. 
Advance  sheets. 

Smith,  ,   The  best  methods  of  organization  for  agricultural  cooperation 

and  credit  In  Ireland.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction.  Dublin,  1903.   102  p.    (Miscellaneous  series.   BuUetin  6.) 

Stattbi,  Rasmus.    FolkehSgskulen  i  Danmark,  Norge,  Sverige  og  Finland. 

Christiania,  1910.   315  p.  ' 
Thobnton,  J.  S.   Recent  educational  progress  in  Denmark.   Great  Britain. 

Board  of  Education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  London,  1897. 

vol.  1. 

People's  high  schools,  p.  692-600. 

 Schools  public  and  private  in  the  North  of  Europe.   Great  Britain. 

Board  of  Education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  London, 
1907.   vol.  17. 

People's  high  schools,  p.  105-129. 

See  articles  in  Bdacational  Times  (London),  October,  1900,  and  November,  1905, 
Journal  of  Education  (London),  October,  1895. 

Wabming,  Jens.  Staab  H5jskolen  Stills.  H6jskolebladet,  May,  1912. 
p.  633-686. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  people's  high  school  movement,  based  on 
the  latest  statistical  report.  ..^ 

Washington,  Booker  T.  How  Denmark  has  taught  herself  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  rural  high  schools  which  have  made  over  a  nation.  World's 
Work,  June,  1911,  p.  14486-91. 
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NORWAY. 

Andebson,  David  Allen.  The  school  system  of  Norway.  Boston,  Gorham 
press,  1913.  232  p. 

Bibliography :  p.  225-228. 

The  first  reasonably  complete  account  in  English  of  education  in  Norway.  An 
illuminating  and  scholarly  presentation.  A  rather  serious  omission,  however, 
Is  the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  work  of  the  county  and  people's 
high  schools,  (amtsskoler  and  folkehSjekoler). 

Great  Britain.  Boabd  of  Education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 
London,  1902,  vol.  8,  p.  1-94 ;  1906,  vol.  16,  Index ;  1907,  vol.  17,  p.  36-65. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Education.  Circular  of  information,  July,  1871. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education,  1889-90,  voL  1,  475-517  p.; 
1896-97,  vol.  1,  103-123  p. 

SWEDEN. 

Education  In  Sweden.  Stockholm,  1909.  57  p.  Prepared  for  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  1909. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Education.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjecta 
London,  1898,  vol.  8,  p.  649-671;  1902,  vol.  8,  p.  95-158. 

Johnson,  J.  Y.  The  people's  high  schools  in  Sweden.   Orebro,  1904. 

Sundbarg,  Gustav,  ed.  Education  in  Sweden.  In  Sweden  and  its  peopla 
Stockholm,  1904.  69  p. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Education..  Circular  of  information,  July,  1871. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1888-89,  vol.  1,  p.  197-221; 
1891-92,  VOL  1,  p.  423-449;  1898-99,  voL  1,  p.  237-267;  1904,  voL  1.  p. 
767-797. 
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Admiolstntlosi  at  edantkm,  Uhao. 
Agrlcalti]nl6diKiatk)ii,67-«8,0M»7, 126-128. 
Agrieultonl  products*  statistics,  170-171. 
Arlthmetio,  teaching,  peoples'  high  schools,  117. 
A^v,  advanced  coorses,  11^120. 
Attendance,  school,  107-106. 
Bergman,  G.  A.,  on  the  peoples'  high  school,  146. 
Bibliography,  172-179. 
Bishops,  educational  duties,  2i. 
Boards  of  education,  23, 26-27. 
Botanical  sdiool  gardens,  41-42. 
Butter,  Danish,  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  170. 
avil  divisions,  24-2& 
Clazton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  &. 
Colleges  and  universities,  64-68. 
Commercial  schools,  curriculum,  70-71. 
Communal  secondary  schools,  63. 
Community  life  in  schools,  101-102. 
Compulsory  education,  20-30. 
Continuation  schools,  43-44. 
Cooperative  societies,  activities,  13&-140. 
Copenhagen,  administration  of  sdiools,  28;  pay 
schools,  32-33;  time-tables  of  public  schools,  35-36. 
County  school  boards,  25. 
County  school  council,  26. 

Curriculum,  agriealtural  schools,  127;  commercial 
schools,  70-71;  elementary  schools,  3IM0;  middle 
sdiools,  56-58;  normal  sdiools,  46-47;  peoples'  high 
sdiools,  115-128,  170;  secondary  schools, 
university,  65.  See  also  under  special  tnbiecti. 

Danish  education,  success,  154-165. 

Danish  language,  instruction,  37-38. 

Discipline.  See  School  discipline. 

District  school  board,  25-26. 

Domestic-science  schools,  60-70. 

Drawing,  teaching,  39, 118. 

Ecclesiastical  divisions,  statistics,  23-25. 

Economic  contribution,  peoples'  hi^  sdiools,  134. 

Educational  boards,  statistics,  23. 

Educational  system,  historical  development,  7-19. 

Elementary  education,  12-13,  29-53*  term  defined, 
19. 

England,  peoples'  high  schools,  150-152L 

Enlightenment  period,  15,19. 

Equipment  for  sdiools,  41. 

Examinations,  elementary  schools,  42;  peoples'  hi|^ 

schools,  126;  secondary  schools,  60-61. 
Extension  work,  peoples'  high  schools,  128. 
Finland,  peoples'  high  schools,  148-149. 
Fircroft  School,  England,  150-152. 
Frederick  IV  (1609-1730),  contribution  to  educsp 

tion,  13-14. 

Free  meals,  elementary  sdiools  of  Copenhagen,  43. 
Geography,  home,  instruction,  38. 
German  language,  tea<diing^  4fli 


Qermsaj,  peoples'  high  schools,  149-15a 

Girls,  education  in  early  times,  9;  features  of  carrio- 
nlum,  peoples'  high  schools,  110;  secondary  edu- 
cation, 18-19. 

Grab],  shipments,  138. 

Grounds  and  buUdlngs,  81. 

Grundtvig,  N.  F.  B.,  career  and  Influence,  73-84. 

Gymnasium,  19;  curriculum,  58^. 

Gymnastics,  instmotico,  40;  peoples'  high  schools, 
119. 

Half-time  schedule,  83-34. 

High  schools.  <9m  Peoples' high  schools. 

Higher  education,  term  defined,  19. 

History,  teadiing,  110-117,  m-122. 

Industrial  schools,  68-70. 

Kdd,  Kristen,  career  and  bifluence,  8^-93. 

La  Cour,  Paul,  on  method  of  teadiing  science,  125. 

Latin  school,  divided  into  linguistic-historical  and 

mathematical-scientiflc,  17;  during  the  Refbmui- 

tion,  10. 

Lecttve  system,  peoples'  high  schools,  122. 
Lecturing  societies,  129-130. 
Libraries,  State^ded,  131. 
Local  civil  council,  26. 

Medical  Inspection  of  schools,  Copenhagen,  43. 
Methods  of  instruction,  peoples'  high  schools, 
120-127. 

Middle  Ages,  education  during,  9-10. 

Middle  schools,  ourricuhim,  50-58. 

Ministry  of  education,  20-21. 

Naturalism,  influence  in  eighteenth  century,  15-10^ 

Normal  schools,  46-47,  110. 

Norway,  peoples'  high  schools,  142-145i. 

Observational  instruction,  38. 

Old  Norse  education,  7-9. 

Organization  and  administration  of  education^ 
19-29. 

Organization  of  elementary  schools,  38. 

Ownership  of  schools,  112-113. 

Pay  schools,  Copenhagen,  82. 

Peasant  proprietorship,  132-133. 

Pensions,  teachers.  See  Teachers,  i>ension8. 

Peoples'  high  schools,  growth,  84-99;  origfai,  73-84. 

Pietism,  influence,  13-14. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  courses,  67. 

Private  elementary  schools,  44-^. 

Private  schools,  secondary,  sources  of  income,  68-64. 

Promotion,  elementary  schools,  43. 

Ranum  State  Normal  School,  curriculum,  46. 

Real  course,  weekly  program,  58. 

Reformation,  educational  plan,  10-12. 

Reforms,  recent,  16. 

ReUgious  education,  36, 141-142. 

ROdding,  first  peoples'  high  school,  86-87. 

Boskilde,  daily  program,  102-103. 
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Scholarships,  peoples'  higji  schools,  106. 

School  buildings,  31. 

School  commission,  26-27. 

School  discipline,  34-35. 

School  districts,  30-31. 

School  funds,  county,  51-^2. 

Schools,  distribution  on  basis  of  number  of  year 

students  (1910-11),  90-100. 
Sdencee,  teaching,  117, 124-126. 
Secondary  education,  53-«4;  girls,  18-19;  since 

Raformation,  16, 17-18;  support  of  State  schools, 

68;  term  defined,  10. 
Servant  girls'  school,  68-60. 
Singing,  teaching,  peoples'  high  acdiools,  118. 
Spedalists,  displaced  in  elementary  schools,  40-41. 
State  system  of  schools,  establishment,  14-15. 
State  teaoheis'  college,  Copenhageo,  47. 


Sweden,  peoples'  high  schools,  145-148. 

Teachers,  106-111,  124, 168-170;  and  the  chnrtsh,  4S- 

40;  appointment,  47-48;  elementary  schools,  46; 

examination  and  certification,   47;  trainins* 

46-47,61-63. 
Teachers'  associations,  111. 
Teachers'  councils.  27-28. 
Teachers'  pensions,  40-50, 68. 
Teachers'  salaries,  40,  OL 
Teachers'  training  school,  first  established,  16. 
Textbooks,  peoples'  hlg^  schools,  126. 
Trade  schools,  66-00. 

United  States,  peoples'  high  Sfdiools,  152-154,  l«a; 
164. 

UniveiBitles,  organisation  and  teaching  force,  64. 
Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College,  work,  67. 
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*No.  85.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-sdiool  library.  15  cts. 

^No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.  10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educati<Hial  publications,  October,  1918. 
*No.38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.  10  cts. 
*No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.  Henry  S.  Curtis.  10  cts. 
*No.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education.  10  cts. 
*No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.  H.  S.  Browne.  10  cts. 
*No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.  Eugene  C.  Brooks.  10  ots. 
*No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.  E.  B.  Hoag.  10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  reoord  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
*No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.  15  cts. 

*No.  47.  Teachfaig  material  in  Government  publications.  F.  E.  Noyes.  10  cts. 
*No.  48.  School  hygiene.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.  A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  PhUltpa. 
*No.  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  educatfon.  M.  R.  McCann.  10  cts. 
*No.51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.  10  cts. 

*No.  62.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.  Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  5  cts. 
No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 
No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  educatfon  in  Germany. 

No.  65.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1909,  to  Oct.  1, 1912.  Jamm  C. 

BoyUn  and  William  R.  Hood. 
No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.  Harold  W.  Foght. 
No.  59.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-1 1 . 

No.  00.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
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No.  3.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

No.  8.  Konthly  record  of  onrrent  educational  pubUoatkms,  February,  1914. 
No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.  Meyer  Bloomlleld. 
No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.  L.  L.  Friend. 
No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Konthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 

*Na  8.  The  Massadiusetts  home-pro|ect  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.  R.  W.  Stimaou. 
t  15cts. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 

No.  10.  Physioal  growth  and  school  progress.  B.  T.  Baldwin. 
•No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914.  5  cts. 

No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.  F.  B.  Dresslar. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Royal  B.  Famum. 
No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Index. 
No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.  James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 
No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  Ckranty,  Va.  Roy  K.  Flannagan. 
No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.  William  P.  Burris. 
No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.  Louis  E.  Reber. 
No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.  J.  A.  FerreU. 
No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 
No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.  H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.  Frank  L.  Qtynn. 
No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.  H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  26.  Important  features  in  rural  school  hnprovement.  W.  T.  Hodges. 
No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
*No.27.  Agricultural  teaching.  15  cts. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.  Elisabeth  Harrison. 
No.  29.  The  Undergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

«No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportatkm  of  pupils  at  public  expense.  A.  C.  Monahan. 
25  cts. 

*No.  31 .  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  25  cts. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.  R.  L.  Walkley. 
^  No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.  Will  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  imiversities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  Charles  H.  Judd. 
•No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Fart  I.  General  statement.  B.  R.  Andrews.  10  cts. 
•No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  n.  State  legislation,  sdiools,  agencies.  B.  R.  Andrews.  30  cts. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  m.  Colleges  and  universities.  Bei^amin  R.  Andrews. 
•No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.  Bibliography,  list  of  schools.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews, 
loots. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 
\  No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.  A.  C.  Monahaa 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.  J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  Sdiool  savings  banks.  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer. 

No.  47.  City  trahiing  schools  for  teachers.  Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  C.  G.  Rathman. 

No.  40.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teadiers.  H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 
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^o.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  sohooL  Iris  P.  O'Leary.  5  cts. 
>         No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 

No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.  W.  H.  Heck. 

No.  5.  Organisation  of  State  departments  of  educatton.  A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  6.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.  Samuel  P.  Capen. 
^         No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.  Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  publio^chool  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 
p  Norman  Frost. 
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No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatioDs,  May,  1916. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUoations.  Index,  February,  IQli-Janoary,  1915. 

No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUoations,  June,  1916. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.  A.  W.  Dann. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.  H.  8.  Richards. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  agricultural,  manual  mining,  and  industrial  sobools,  191S-14. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota.  H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  21.  Schoolhouse  sanitation.  William  A.  Cook. 

No.  22.  State  versus  local  control  of  elementary  education.  T.  L.  MacDowdl. 
No.  23.  The  teaching  of  community  civics. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  Icindergarten  and  first  grade.  Lnella  A.  Palmer. 
No.  25.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 

No.  26.  Secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Cental  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Anna  T.  Smith. 

No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  Samuel  P. 
Capen. 

No.  28.  The  extension  of  public  education.  Clarence  A.  Perry. 
No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  school.  James  S.  Hiatt. 
No.  ao.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1911-12. 
No.  31.  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  officers. 
No.  32.  The  school  system  of  Ontario.  H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  33.  Problems  of  vocational  education  in  Oermany.  George  E.  Myers. 
*No.  34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pnblicatioiis,  September,  1915.  5  ots. 
No.  36.  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools.  B.  H.  Taykr. 
No.  36.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity.  A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  37.  Some  foreign  educational  surveys.  James  Mahoney. 
No.  38.  The  university  and  the  municipality. 

No.  39.  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  mathematics.  I.  L.  KandeL 
No.  40.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1915. 
Na  41.  Significant  school  extension  records.  Clarence  A.  Perry. 
No.  42.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class.  James  Mahoney. 
No.  43.  BducaUonal  directory,  1915-16. 

No.  44.  School  admhiistration  in  the  smaUer  cities.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

No.  45.  The  Danish  people's  high  school.  Martin  Hegland. 

No.  46.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1915. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Contents.— Introductory  notes— Publications  of  associations— ^ucational  history— Currant  eduoa- 
ticmal  conditions— Pedagogics  and  didactics— Educational  psychology;  Child  study— Special  subjects  of 
ctnricuhun- Kindergarten  and  primary  school— Rural  educatUm— Secondary  education— Teachers: 
Training  and  professional  status— Higher  education— School  administratioQ— School  management— School 
hygiene  and  sanitation— Sex  hygiene— Physical  training- Play  and  playgrounds— Social  aspects  of  edu- 
cation—Religious education— Manual  and  vocational  training— Vocational  guidance— Agricultival  educa- 
tion;  Nature  study— Commercial  education— Professional  education— Civic  education- Military  training- 
Exceptional  children— Education  extension— Libraries  and  reading— Bureau  of  Education:  Recent 
publications— Periodicals  represented  in  this  number. 


Some  noteworthy  educational  books  which  have  recently  appeared 
are  the  following,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full 
entries  in  this  bulletin:  Farrington,  French  secondary  schools,  2d 
ed.  (1257);  Bachman,  Principles  of  elementary  education  (1263); 
Moulton,  Modem  study  of  literature  (1288);  MacLear,  The  kinder- 
garten and  the  Montessori  method  (1299);  Foght,  Rural  Denmark 
and  its  schools  (1307) ;  Cubberley  and  Elliott,  Source  book  of  state 
and  county  school  administration  (1340);  Rapeer,  Educational 
hygiene  (1349);  Dewey,  School  and  society,  2d  ed.  (1355);  Leavitt 
and  Brown,  Prevooational  education  in  the  public  schools  (1370). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  OflSce.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily 
be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  issuing  organization.  A  list  of  periodicals  mentioned, 
witii  their  addresses,  may  be  foimd  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1247.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  Proceedings 
of  the  fourteenth  meeting  .  .  .  hjld  in  Chicago,  November  27-28,  1914. 
192  p.  8°.  (W.  L.  Eikenberry,  secretary,  University  high  school,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

Cantains:  1.  Eugene  Davenport:  On  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  p.  12-18.  2. 
Carl  ColTin:  The  use  of  land  in  teacliing  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  p.  29-33.  3.  W.  H. 
Smith:  Materials  for  a  course  in  animal  husbandry,  p.  34-^38.  4.  F.  T.  Ullrich:  The  present 
status  of  botanical  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  p.  39-53.  5.  E.  R.  Downing:  Some  data 
regarding  the  teaching  of  zoology  in  secondary  schools,  p.  54-61.  6.  Ruth  Johnston:  High 
school  preparation  of  college  work  in  science,  p.  6&-71 .   7.  C.  £ .  Peet:  Report  of  an  investigation 
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10.  O.  A.  Miller:  The  training  of  mathematics  teachers,  p.  12&-31.  11.  Report  on  Tocatiooa] 
mathematics,  p.  132-49.  12.  Bemice  Alien:  Household  management  in  the  high  school,  p.  151-64. 

1248.  Conference  on  educational  measurements.   Second  annual  conference  on 

educational  measurements,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  division 
of  Indiana  university  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  16  and  17,  1915.  [Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.]  The  Extension  division  of  Indiana  university,  1915.  221  p. 
diagrs.  8° 

Contains:  1.  W.  W.  Black:  The  movement  for  greater  economy  in  edncatioo,  p.  7-12.  2. 
M.  E.  Haggerty:  CoOpeiativeresearch  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  university,  p.  21-36.  3.  S.  A. 
Courtis:  Supervisory  control  by  means  of  objective  standards,  p.  37-68.  4.  L.  P.  Ayies:  Making 
educati(m  definite,  p.  85-96.  5.  H.  O.  Childs:  A  brief  survey  of  the  problems  in  the  high  school 
field,  p.  97-102.  6.  Earl  Hudelson:  Standards  and  measurements  in  English  composition,  p. 
115-22.  7.  F.  G.  Pickell:  Distribution  of  teachers'  marks,  p.  123-27.  8.  L.  P.  Ayres:  The 
measurement  of  educational  processscs  and  products,  p.  127-33.  9.  B.  A.  Courtis:  Educatknal 
diagnosis,  p.  135-71.  10.  L.  J.  Montgomery:  A  survey  of  surveys,  p.  172-^1. 

1249.  National  education  association  and  International  congress  of  ednca- 

tion.  Abfltracte  of  addresses  and  papers  before  the  general  sessions,  Oak- 
land, August  1915.,  School  and  society,  2:  427-32,  September  18,  1915. 

Contatais:  1.  E.  E.  Brown:  Educational  progress  of  the  past  fifteen  years.— 2.  E.  S.  JnuL* 
Japanese  education  in  America.-^.  S.J.Holmes:  Education  and  race  improvement.— 4.  H.W. 
Foght:  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers  in  the  United  States.-^.  T.  D. 
Wood:  Child  welfare  and  rural  schools.— 6.  L.  P.  Locknen  Military  training  in  schools.— 7. 
W.  T.  Foster:  Athletics  as  educatkm  and  athletics  as  business.— 8.  C.  F.  TbwtD«:  Higher  ideals 
in  education.— 9.  Fannie  F.  Andrews:  The  education  of  the  world  for  a  i)ermanent  peace.— 
10.  H.  C.  King:  Education  for  world  livhig.— 11.  May  W.  Sewall:  I>evelopment  through  «laea- 
tion  of  the  international  spirit. 

Abstracts  of  other  addresses  are  given  in  School  and  society  for  September  25  and  October. 
0, 1915. 

1250.  *   Synopsis  of  addresses  delivered  at  Oakland,  August  16  to  22,  1915. 

Journal  of  education,  82:  173-89,  235-44,  September  2, 16,  1915. 

Contahis:  1.  D.  S.  Jordan:  The  teacher  and  war.— 2.  Ernest  Bumham:  Freparatkn  of 
teachers  for  rural  schools.— 3.  C.  F.  Thwlng:  Higher  ideals  hi  education.— 4.  A.  E.  Wlnsfaip: 
Tests  that  test  vs.  iesty  testers.— 5.  J.  W.  Crabtree:  The  wisdom  of  a  wider  use  of  ttie  proba- 
tional  in  diac^line  in  the  public  schools.— «.  H.  J.  Wightman:  A  study  of  reading  ^>pr«Giation. 

1251.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed- 

ings of  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  March  19-20, 
1915.  Published  by  the  Association,  1915.  160  p.  8"*.  (H.  E.  Brown, 
secretary,  Kenil worth,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  E.  Armstrong:  President's  addilDss  on  the  work  of  the  North  central  associa- 
tion of  colleges  and  seoondary  schools,  p.  5-19.  2.  Report  of  the  commission  on  aooradltiDg 
schooU,  p.  35-44.  3.  Report  of  the  oommissibn  on  standards,  p.  45-57.  4.  Standards  of  accredit- 
ing secondary  schools,  p.  61-79.  5.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  Junior  college  and  the  senior  high  school, 
p.  6.  P.  R.  Kolbe:  The  relation  of  the  nmnictpal  unirerstty  to  the  edooational  system, 

p.  05-104. 

1252.  Northwestern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.  Journal  of  proceedings 

of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  also  including  a  calendar  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  addresses  of  the  1914  meeting,  held  at  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  October  16-17,  1914.  144p.  8**.  (Matilda  Miller,  secretary, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  D.  A.  Swarts:  Changhig  ideals  hi  education,  p.  40^.  2.  O.  W.  Swirts:  What 
Gary,  Indiana,  is  dohig  industrially,  p.  59-64.  3.  Ifatilda  Miller:  The  package  library,  p. 
4.  P.  P.  Neverman:  The  place  of  the  normal  school  in  modem  education,  p.  74-79.  5.  Winiam 
Kittle:  Organization  and  poUcy  of  the  normal  schools,  p.80-83.  6.  P.  H.  Neystrom:  What  the 
business  has  a  ri^t  to  expect  from  the  high  Mhool,  p.  84-88.  7.  W.  W.  Dixon:  Industrial  edoca- 
Uon,  p.  89-95.  8.  Gladys  Baker:  Essentials  of  business  English,  p.  96-100.  9.  D.  W.  Morton: 
Making  the  commercial  work  practical,  p.  100-104.  10.  J.  A.  Lansdorf:  SdK>ol  credit  for  home 
work,  p.  111-14. 
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EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY. 


1253.  Earls,  Michael.   Louvain  and  the  Iriah.   Catholic  world,  102:  14-21,  Oc- 

tober 1915. 

Oureers  of  the  Irish  exiles  who  received  hospitality  in  Louvain  imiversit  j  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

1254.  Leith,  W.  Porbes.   Pre'-refonnation  scholars  in  Scotland  in  the  XVIth  cen- 

tury; their  writings  and  their  public  services;  with  a  bibliography  and  a 
list  of  graduates  from  1500  to  1«560.  Glasgow,  J.  MacLehose  and  sous,  1915. 
155  p.   illus.  8*». 

1255.  McEvoy,  Thomas  Jefferson.   Epitome  of  history  and  principles  of  educa- 

tion. [2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.]  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  T.  J.  McEvoy  [1915]  x,  348  p. 
12®.   [McEvoy  i>edagogical  series.  1] 

1256.  Wixiship,  A.  E.   Educators  as  I  have  known  them.  Journal  of  education, 

82  :  229-33,  261-62,  287-88,  317-18,  341,  September  16,  23,  30,  October  7,  14, 
1915. 

Nos.  1-2,  Francis  W.  Parker;  No.  3,  WObur  S.  Jackman;  No.  4,  George  Howland;  No.  5, 
Albert  O.  Lane. 


1257.  Farrington,  Frederic  E.   French  secondary  schools;  pn  account  of  the  origin , 

development,  and  present  organization  of  secondary  education  in  France. 
2d.  ed.   New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  co.,  1915.   xiv,  454  p.  8° 

1258.  HoCandless,  Helen  H.   Education  in  the  Ppcific  Northwest.   Education,  36: 

110-16,  October  1915. 


Interesting  historical  and  descriptive  sketch.  Laysemphasison  the  work  of  the  high  schools 


1259.  Martin,  George  H.   The  abundrnt  life  of  modem  education.   Joiurnal  of 
education,  82:  313-17,  October  7, 1915. 


1260.  Provenzal,  Oiulio.   Per  I'indipendenza  nazionale  delle  cultiu^.  Contro 

Aristotele.   Nuova  antologia,  50:  222-29,  September  1915. 

A  Spirited  protest  against  the  dominance  of  German  science  in  Italian  schools,  through  trans- 
lations and  adaptations  of  German  tezt-bockks,  reference  bockks,  and  compendious  treatises. 

1261.  Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Henry.   Educational  retrospect  and  outlook.   School  world 

(London)  17:  375-80,  October  1915. 
Also  in  School  and  society,  2:  43^-42,  September  25, 1915. 

An  address  delivered  to  the  educational  science  section  of  the  British  association,  at  ICanches- 
ter,  September  8, 1915.  Discusses  educational  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

1262.  Stuart,  Arthur  W.   The  school  of  tomorrow.   American  schoolmaster,  8: 

297-303,  September  1915. 


1263.  Baehman,  Frank  Pulerbaugh.   Principles  of  elementary  education  and 

their  application.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  [1915]  305 
p.  12*». 

1264.  Francis  W.  Parker  school,  Chicago.   Yearbook,  vol.  IV,  June  1915.  Edu- 

cation through  concrete  experience.  A  series  of  illustrations.  Chicago, 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  1915.   186  p.   illus.  8°. 

1265.  Oerould,  Katherine  F.   The  extirpation  of  culture.   Atlantic  monthly,  116: 

445-55,  October  1915. 

Writer  says  that  of  real  training  of  the  mind  there  is  very  little  in  any  school.  "  The  rich  do 
not  want  their  children  overworked;  the  poor  want  a  practical  result  for  their  chOdren's  fan- 
tastically  long  school  hours.'' 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS, 


"Summary  of  the  purpose,  spirit,  and  achievement  of  education  in  the  twentieth  century.' 


PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 


8:  28^96,  September  1915. 
Baocalaureate  address,  given  at  the  Michigan  state  normal  college,  June  90, 1015. 

1267.  Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.   Culture.   Nurth  American  review,  202:  553-59, 

October  1915. 

Defines  culture.  Says  that  our  problem  is  to  develop,  in  harmony  with  our  own  instttntioos, 
"a  type  of  education  that  will  cause  young  people  to  enjoy  the  things  the  world  has  agreed  in 
beautiful,  to  be  interested  in  the  knowledge  mankind  has  found  valuable,  and  to  compnbead 
the  principles  the  race  has  accepted  as  true.'' 

1268.  Newbold,  WiUiam  B.  The  spell  of  Aristotle.   Educational  review,  50:  279- 

307,  October  1915. 

Effects  of  Aristotle'j  philosophy.  In  the  twentieth  century  we  are  not  under  the  spell  of  this 
philosophy.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  of  tree  oriticisni,  lies  our  '"only 
hope  of  ultimately  drawing  nearer  to  that  knovdedge  the  attainment  of  which  was  the  dicam 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,"  etc. 

1269.  Buediger,  William  C.   Kealness  in  teaching.   Education,  36:  84r-91,  October 

1915. 

Gives  examples  of  the  result  of  abstractness  or  unreahiees  in  teaching.  ''The  life  of  the  adnlt 
and  the  life  of  the  chOd are  in  many  respects  fiir  apart  and  have  to  be  brought  together."  Tb» 
teacher  should  know  life  at  first  hand,  and  should  be  identified  with  tiie  social,  political,  and 
religious  life  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

1270.  Schoen,  Max.   Two  educational  assumptions.   Education,  36:  102-09,  Octo- 

ber 1915. 

A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  as  applied  to  pedagogy. 

1271.  Suhrie,  Ambrose  Leo.   The  inductive  determination  of  educational  method, 

or,  The  standardization  and  application  of  efficiency  tests  to  any  of  the 
numerous  factors  of  educational  method  which  now  dominate  clasB-room 
teaching  processes  or  which  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  greater 
efficiency.   Baltimore,  Md.,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1915.   57  p.  12®. 

Published  also  as  thesis  (Ph.  D.)  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912. 
"Bibliographical  note":  p.  57. 

1272.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    Education  according  to  Emerson.   School  and  society 

2  :  541-53,  October  16,  1915. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1273.  Childs,  H.  O.   Measurement  of  the  drawing  ability  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 

and  seventy-seven  children  in  Indiana  city  school  systems  by  a  supple- 
mt^nted  Thorndike  scale.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6:  391-408, 
September  1915. 

1274.  Sears,  J.  B.   Spelling  efficiency  in  the  Oakland  schools.   School  rnd  society, 

2:  531-37,  569-74,  October  9,  16,  1915. 

Read  before  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Angnst  4, 1915. 
The  Ayres  spelling  test,  consisting  of  70  words,  10  for  each  grade,  was  given  in  grades  two  to 
eight  inclusive  in  all  schools  of  Oa'vland,  CaL  The  results  of  the  test  are  given  in  this  article. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1275.  Aztell,  Ulysses  Fayette.   The  teaching  of  literatiure.   Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

C.  W.  Bordeen,  1915.    108  p.    12'*.    (School  bulletin  publications.) 

"This  book  is  simply  an  application  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  oourse  given  by  Prof. 
William  IT.  Crawshaw  of  Colgate  University."—  p.  [3). 

1276.  Ballou,  Frank  W.   Spelling  in  grades  I  to  VIII.   List  of  diflScult  words  for 

each  year  as  reported  by  pubUc  school  teachers  of  Boston.  Atlantic  educa- 
tional joiunal,  11:  36-42,  September  1915. 

"The  following  article  is  part  of  a  preliminary  report  made  by  Director  Ballon  on  'provisloMl 
minimum  and  supplementary  lists  of  spelling  words  in  grades  I  to  VIII.»  The  lists  are  admit- 
tedly tentative,  but  they  are  su  Hciently  complete  to  deserve  careful  consideration  flrom  «U 
teachers  of  spelling  in  elementary  schools."— Editor. 


CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUOATIONS. 
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1277.  Brb,  J.  Lawrence.   Elementary  music  education  as  a  basis  for  secondary 

and  higher  music  education.  School  music,  16:  8-13,  September-October 
1915. 

1278.  Forbes,  Charles  H.   Chasing  phantoms  in  Latin  teaching.   Classical  journal, 

11:  25-32,  October  1915. 

Writer  says:  we  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  Latin  literature  is  lacking  in  material  suit- 
able for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  we  thereby  place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents 
which  sooner  or  later  wHl  find  our  own  vitals." 

1279.  Gerrish,  Carol3m  M.   The  work  of  the  Committee  on  standards  in  English.' 

Education,  36:  9^101,  October  1915. 

The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  evolve  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  schools  of  Boston  which 
shall  result  both  "in  the  actual  equipment  of  pupils  to  do  definite  work  and  in  the  power  to 
translate  such  equipment  into  actual  units  of  service." 

1280.  Gray,  Mason  D.   Coordination  of  Jjatin  and  Greek  with  the  other  subjects  of 

the  high  school  curriculum.   Classical  journal,  11:  33-49,  October  1915. 

Deals  with  the  coordination  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  chemistry.  Gives  a  list  of  general  diemJ- 
cal  terms  derived  from  the  classics. 

1281.  Hftnnaler,  William.   The  disciplinary  value  of  modern  language  teaching. 

Monatshefte  fClr  deutsche  sprache  und  pjidagogik,  16:  242-46,  October  1915. 
Disciplinary  value  practically  denied;  value  is  of  a  practical  natur% 

1282.  Kejrser,  Boland.   Some  misconceptions  regarding  English  work.  English 

journal,  4:  513-22,  October  1915. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  English  teacher  and  the  biology  and  history  teacher  in 
the  English  work  of  pupils. 

1283.  Krause,  Carl  A.   Literature  of  modem  language  methodology  in  America  for 

1914.   Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  p&dagogik,  16:  255-60,  Octo- 
ber 1915. 
Contains  useful  book-notices. 

1284.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.  and  Brown,  Edith.   English  for  pre-vocational  boys. 

Elementary  school  journal,  16:  82-90,  October  1915. 

Concluded  from  September  number.  Discusses  reading  for  taiformation;  English  for  coqnret- 
sion;  and  English  as  aesthetic  training. 

1285.  Luquiens,  Frederick  Bliss.  The  national  need  of  Spanish.   New  Haven, 

Conn.,  Yale  publishing  association,  1915.   p.  699-711.  8**. 
Reprinted  from  Yale  review,  July  1915. 

1286.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.   Silent  versus  oral  reading  i^^ith  one  hundred  sixth-grade 

children.  [4]  p.  8°.  (Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  educational  psy- 
chology, Juno  1915,  p.  345-48.) 

1287.  Honk,  Ella  M.   The  Washington,  D.  C,  spelling  list.   Elementary  school 

journal,  16:  96-103,  October  1915. 

Such  lists  have  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  spelling  of  the  written  work  of 
the  pupils. 

1288.  Moulton,  Richard  Oreen.   The  modem  study  of  literature;  an  introduction 

to  literary  theory  and  interpretation.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of 
Chicago  press  [1915]   530  p.  12®. 

1289.  Muir,  Bamsay.   Methods  and  content  of  history  as  a  subject  of  study  in 

schools.    School  world  (Ix)ndon)  17:  380-84,  October  1915. 
Recommends  particularly  the  study  of  British  colonial  history. 

1290.  Nutting,  H.  C.   Methods  of  teaching  Latin.   Classical  journal,  11:  7-24, 

October  1915, 

Discusses  the  direct  method  of  teaching  Latin.  Satisfactory  results  obtained  in  some  English 
schools.  Presents  the  dimculties  of  tlie  method,  etc. 


Digitized  by 


Says  tbat  we  want  not  a  code  of  rules  but  "a  real  psychology  of  use,  principles  which  idll 
constantly  serre  the  writer's  own  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  diverse  pnctioes 
of  literature." 

1292.  Schmidt,  Lydia  it.   A  practical  course  in  phonetics.   School  review,  23: 

555-58,  October  1915. 

Advocates  a  practical  course  in  phonetics  in  connection  with  Oennan  work.  On  aoooont  of 
the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  German  language,  writer  considers  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  phonetk 
symbols.  Two  typewritten  sheets  containing  the  German  vowels  and  consonants  with  no- 
merous  examples  are  given  to  the  pupils. 

1293.  Schorling,  Baleigh.   The  problem  of  individual  differences  in  the  teaching 

of  secondary-Bchool  mathematics.   School  review,  23:  535-49,  October  1915. 

Disoussestheneedsof  the  slow  worker.  The  writer  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  various  sehooh 
which  are  offering  practice-teaching  courses,  the  purpose  of  the  study  being  *'to  revMl  snd 
organize  the  technique  involved  in  the  administering  of  a  course  in  practice  teaching  of  hS^ 
school  mathematics." 

1294.  Thomas,  Joseph  M.   Oral  composition  in  its  relation  to  written.  English 

journal,  4:  487-99,  October  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  on  English  at  8tratford-on-Avon,  August  1-^,  1914. 
Discusses  the  difficulties  which  c<mfront  the  student  in  oral  English  and  suggests  ccrteln 
devices  for  solving  them  which  various  teachers  have  found  successful.  * 

1295.  Wethey,  B.  R.   Sketch  maps  in  geography.   School  world  (London)  17: 

361-64,  October  1915. 

Discusses  the  need  for  more  frequent  drawing  of  sketch  maps  to  illustrate  questions  in  geog- 
raphy. Gives  samples  of  such  maps. 

1296.  Williams,  Oscar  H.   Standards  for  judging  history  instruction.  History 

teacher's  magazine,  6:  235-41,  October  1915. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1297.  Fagioli,  Emilia.  Lo  svolgimento  e  V  importanza  degli  istituti  italiani  di  edu- 

cazione  infantile.   Como,  Tip.  E.  Sonvico  &  figli,  1915.   87  p.  8®. 
"Blbliografla":  p.  (83J-84. 

1298.  Lewis,  G.  W.   Modern  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading,  with  rea«onB 

for  the  marvelous  results  of  the  story  method ,  by  its  originator.  Ohio  teacher, 
36  :  59-60,  September  1915. 

1299.  Mac  Lear,  Martha.   The  kindergarten  and  the  Montessori  method.  Boston, 

R.  G.  Badger;  [etc.,  etc.,  1915]  114  p.  12**.  (Library  of  educational  meth- 
ods) 

1300.  Pierce,  Martha.   The  teaching  of  art  in  primary  schoola.    Nobradka  teacher, 

18:  63-66,  October  1915. 
Discusses  the  subject  matter  of  art  histruction  in  primary  classes  and  the  results  to  be  obtainea. 

1301.  Tracy,  Helen  Beynolds.   The  free  demonstration  school.  New  York  city. 

Freedom  for  the  child,  2:  11-15,  July  1915. 

Describes  the  work  done  in  the  demonstration  school  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Mon- 
tessori educational  association. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

1302.  Benson,  O.  H.   Notas  from  an  address  entitled,  "GiN-ing  city  boys  and  girls 

rural  experience  and  opportunities."  Midland  schools,  30:  39-40,  October 
1915. 

Address  given  before  the  New  England  association  of  school  superintendents,  May  14,  1915. 

1303.  Cook,  Mrs.  Katherine.   Social  ideals  for  rural  education.  Educational 

monthly,  1:  264-69,  October  1915. 


Bibliography:  p.  363-367. 

1305.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.  Tbe  township  system  pnd  the  condoll<lation  of  rural 

Bchoolfl.  In  New  York  etate  agricultural  society.  Proceedings  of  the  75th 
annual  meeting,  1915.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  1915.   p.  1651-79.  platfs. 

1306.  Foght,  Harold  W.   Progress  in  rural  education.   Rural  manhood,  6:  339-44, 

October  1915. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  rural  education  since  the  Report  of  the 
Federal  commission  on  country  life. 

1307.    Riual  Penniark  and  its  schools.   New  York,  The  MacmiUan  com- 
pany, 1915.   XV,  355  p.   illus.  12**. 

"Bibliography  of  rural  education  in  Denmark'\*  p.  34^9. 

1308.  Lull,  H.  G.   The  social  and  economic  basis  of  the  administration  of  rural  edu- 

cation.  American  journal  of  sociology,  21:  202-16,  September  1915. 
Analyses,  for  example,  Klickitat  county,  Washington.  Advocates  the  county  unit"  systenu 

1309.  West  Virginia.   Department  of  free  schools.   A  handbook  containing 

suggestions  and  programs  for  community  social  gatherings  at  rural  school 
houses.  2d  rev. — 5th  ed.  Prepared  by  L.  J.  Hanifan,  state  supervisor 
of  rmal  schools.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  P.  Shawkey,  state  superintend- 
ent. Charleston,  W.  Va.  [Tribune  printing  co.]  1915.  67  p.  col.  front., 
plates.  8°. 
BibUof^phy:  p.  65-07. 

SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

1310.  Bobbitt,  J.  P.   High  school  costs.   School  review,  23:  505-34,  October  1915. 

The  data  represent  the  results  of  a  cooperative  stndy  undertaken  by  the  superintendents  of 
high  school  principals  of  certain  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  The  writer  states  that 
"the  primary  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  a  method  of  finding  standards  of  practice  and  of 
comparing  individual  schools  with  sach  standards." 

1311.  The  condition  of  Catholic  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  Catholic 

educational  review,  10:  204-23,  October  1915. 
Report  of  the  advisory  board  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Catholic  educational  association. 

1312.  Haddock,  J.  N.   Problems  in  high  school  curricula.    High  school  quarterly, 

4:  16-24,  October  1915. 

1313.  Horn,  P.  W.   The  junior  high  school  in  Houston,  Texas.    Elementary  school 

joiu-nal,  16:  91-95,  October  1915. 

Says  that  the  Junior  high  school  is  a  failure  unless  "it  points  distinctly  to  the  senior  high 
sebool,  and  urges  all  those  pupils  to  complete  its  course  who  can.''  Success  of  the  school  at 
Houston. 

1314.  Junior  high  schools.   Journal  of  education,  82:  342-47,  352-53,  October  14, 1915. 

A  symposium,  giving  the  views  of  superintendents  and  high  school  teachers  on  the  Junior 
high  school  proposition. 

1315.  Kelson,  Ernesto.   Plan  de  reformas    la  ensefianza  secundaria,  en  sus  fines, 

su  organizaci6n  y  su  funcidn  social.  Estudio  sometido  a  la  consideracidn 
del  Sefior  ministro  de  justicia  e  instrucci6u  pdblica,  Dr.  Tom&s  R.  Cullen. 
Buenos  Aires,  "La  Casa  de  Ice  maestros,"  1915.   308  p.   illus.  8® 

1316.  Thompson,  F.  W.   Equalizing  educational  opportunity.   Educational  «d- 

minidtraiion  and  supervision,  1:  453-64,  September  1915. 

The  writer  thinks  that  for  moct  communities  the  intermediate  school  promisee  the  moet 
immediate  means  of  equalizing  educational  opportunities.  One  obvious  advantage  Is  that 
the  intermediate  school  will  affect  nearly  all  the  children. 
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xoxi,  Au«;jjieBkuc9xU|  Aoiurjr.  vulukxs  ui  iiuiurw  uiuuiig  twKJuens.  riaucauouai  aa* 
miuifltration  and  supervision,  1:  439-45,  September  1915. 

Gives  figures  showing  the  distribation  of  faflures  according  to  sex  and  nmntMr  of  tmrhi 
employed. 

1318.  Gregory,  Emily  Bay.   Shall  biological  failures  be  our  teachers?  School  and 

society,  2:  495-90,  October  2,  1915. 

A  discussion  of  an  article  by  H.  P.  Patterson  in  School  and  society  for  Angnst  28, 1915. 
Mr.  Patterson  claims  that  teadiers  who  are  mimarried  and  childless  are,  from  the  btolQgittl 
viewpoint,  failures.  Hesaysthat  the  minority  of  our  teadiers  are  spinsters,  and  wants  to  know 
if  we  are  going  to  let  biol<^cal  failures  be  our  teachers. 

1319.  Oruenberg,  Benjamin  C.  Teachers  and  politics.   American  teacher,  4: 

98-101,  September  1915. 

1320.  Johnson,  Ethel  M.   Prex>aring  teachers  for  girLi'  trade  schoob.  Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  17:  95-101,  October  1915. 

Oives  a  program  of  training  for  industrial  teaching. 
1821.  MatHiowSy  A.  J.   \\^at  to  stress  and  what  to  slur  in  the  preparation  of  de- 
meotary  teachers.    Arizona  teacher,  4:  8-12,  September  1915, 

Address  delivered  at  the  National  education  association,  August  24, 1915. 

1322.  BhBi&Cg  Cfreorge  H.  Difieresices  in  tihe  training  of  nual  teachm  and  city 

teacheis.  West  Virginia  seliool  joonial  ami  educator,  44:  23S^-S3,  OetdMr 

1915. 

1323.  The  teacberd'  right  to  organize.    American  federationiat,  22:  857-60,  October 

1915 

A  discussion  of  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  labor  unions.  Interesting  editorial  li; 
Samuel  Gompers. 

1324.  ZaigLari  J.  8.  N(»iQ9l  Ixaimiig  m  the  high  schools.  High  school  qaartady, 

4:  24-29p  October  1916. 
A  jfKSfiK  rend  ttiitti  ttn  mtfi  idiixil  oodIikiiooi,  %iftf fr^^i^  fvn^^rfnn  *ir  f^*^^Tif  fMP  i^Am' 

HIGSEtt  EIHrC4TION« 

IBSS.  Amerioan  association  ot  university  professors.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  inquiry  oh  conditions  at  the  University  o£  Utah.  July,  19iS. 

jr.  A,  Fetltf,  7.  P.  Ltelit«ib«iger>  A.  0»  tonior,  Mmom  Boaadl,  S.  0.  Wlma. 
18211.  BaltzeU,  W.  J.   The  American  oolkga  man  in  music.  Musical  qnartaffyi 

1:  62;i-36,  October  1915. 
At  the  aad  of  the  article  is  given  a  tentatlTe  list  of  Amiriiwa  MiHii  jnen  in  znnalG. 

1327.  Boodini  John  B.  American  education  and  damocfacy.  Educational  re- 
view, 60:  22&-45,  OfMm  liUk 
AdwesiM  aawwiMisad  MliaiWiMaii»stliii»y  ifcsiWBHr  iastaai^  mmmm 

of  Arnold  of  Buffby. 

1538.  BoBwell,  Foster  Partridge.  Tlie  aims  and  defects  of  college  education, 
common  CA  and  suggostiond  by  pvominent  Americans,  an  original  investiga- 
tion. New  York  [etc.]  G.  P.  Poteam'to  sona,  191S.  w«  7S  p.  12".  (Tli» 
Hobart  college  seiiea,  no.  1) 

um.OmB^tmmary^B.  Cfc«egallfa«id0^ai9»«da«ai^  TataM«iiir,«slOi-]% 
October  1915. 

The  mege  living  at  oolkge  nMh  wmmvt&Mmm  iatiWiti  aad  optotooa  ■  ~ 
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1330.  The  confeadonB  of  a  graduate.   Outlook,  110:  711-14,  July  28,  1915, 

Says  that  a  college  traioing  tends  to  destroy  industry  and  independence.  **The  two  causes 
which  make  for  these  resnlts  are  the  lack  of  dJsdpUne  in  the  curricultim  and  the  oompetittya 
social  system." 

1331.  Currell,  William  Spenser.  The  univernity  and  the  state.   Bulletin  of  the 

Xlniveraity  of  South  Carolina,  no.  42,  pt.  1,  p.  37-56,  July  1915. 

Inaugnral  address  as  president  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  delirered  on  Founders' 
day,  January  28, 1915. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  other  addresses  made  at  the  taiauguration,  including  one  by  Dr. 
S.  P.  C^>en,  reiH^entatiye  of  the  United  States  Bureao  of  education,  p.  25-28. 

1332.  Koran,  Hugh  A.  The  Oxford  college  and  the  American  fraternity.  American 

Oxonian,  2:  169-77,  October  1915. 

Enumerates  a  number  of  the  disadvantages  urged  agahist  the  fraternity  and  suggests  some 
remedies. 

1333.  Bobinson,  ICabel  L.  The  need  of  supervision  in  college  teaching.  School 

and  society,  2:  514-19,  October  9,  1915. 

-  The  writer  says  that  her  experience  has  been  mostly  in  colleges  for  women.  In  these  and  in 
other  leading  colleges  for  women  about  whidi  she  has  made  inquiries  she  has  found  no  attempt 
at  supervision  of  the  teaching  by  the  equals  or  superiors  of  the  teachers.  The  students  are  the 
only  judges  who  at  present  give  sentence. 

1334.  Scoon,  B.  H.   Princeton:  the  preceptorial  method.   American  Oxonian, 

2:  178-84,  October  1915. 
Compares  the  Oxford  and  the  Princeton  methods. 

1335.  Strong,  Frank.   Present  activities  and  accomplishments  of  higher  educa- 

tion.  School  and  society,  2:  469-74,  October  2,  1915. 

An  address  before  the  National  council  of  education  at  the  Oakland  meeting  of  the  National 
education  association. 

SCHOOL  ADMIN]}3TRATION. 

1336.  iBlight,  Beynold  E.   Is  the  board  of  education  an  incubus  on  modem  edu- 

cation?  American  school  board  journal,  51:  16,  70-71,  October  1915. 
Also  in  American  school,  1:20S-O6,  October  1918. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  sdiool  administration,  N.  B.  A.,  August  20, 1915. 

The  writer  says  that  the  ideal  board  wUl  realize  that  the  purpose  of  a  school  system  is  to  edu- 
cate the  children,  it  will  represent  the  whole  community  and  not  any  particular  part  thereof,  it 
will  realise  that  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  a  matter  for  experts,  and  wlU  wisely  confine 
Itself  to  legislative  and  general  supervisory  functions  and  will  possess  an  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion. 

1337.  Brown,  John  Franklin.   State  publication  of  school  books.   School  and  so- 

ciety, 2:  474-85,  October  2,  1915. 

Thinte  that  the  state  is  Justified  in  publishing  school  books  if  in  so  doing  the  expense  is  sub- 
stantially reduced,  the  servioe  is  materially  improved  and  there  are  no  serfous  objeotibnable 
consequences. 

1338.  Cubberley,  EUwood  Patterson.  The  Portland  survey,  a  textbook  on  city 

school  administration  based  on  a  concrete  study.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1915.  441  p.  8**.  (The  school  efficiency 
sf^ries,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Hauus.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  survey  Professor  Cubberley  was  assisted  by  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar, 
Edward  C.  ElUott,  J.  H.  Francis,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Lewis  M.  Tennan,  and  WOUam  R. 
Tanner. 

1339.   Report  of  a  survey  of  the  organization,  scope,  and  finances  of  the 

public  school  system  of  Oakland,  California.  [Oakland?  Cal.]  Printed  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  education,  1915.   48  p.  8**. 

1340.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.  asnd  BlUott,  Edward  O.   State  and  county  school 

administration.   Vol.  II.   Source  book.   New  York,  The  MacmilLm  com- 
pany, 1915.   xxi,  729  p.  8®. 
VoL  I,  Text  book  of  principles,  is  in  preparation. 
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tucky  nign  ecnool  quartierly,  1;  5-13,  Uctober  1915, 

Writer  says  that  "a  brief  report,  onntaintng  of  course  statistical  tables  oonceniliig  sobool  «i- 
peoses,  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  but  dealing  with  some  spodal  phase  of  the  school  work,  h 
likely  to  carry  much  further  and  influence  public  sentiment  to  a  greater  degree  than  a  long 
report." 

1342.  Salt  Lake  City,  ITtali.  Public  school  survey  staff.   Report  of  a  survey 

of  the  school  system  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.   Submitted  to  the  Board  <i 

education  June  30,  1915.   [Salt  Lake  City,  1915]  xiii,  324  p.  8**. 

Surr^  staff:  E.  P.  Cubberl«7*  director;  J.  H.  Van  Sidde,  L.  H.  Terman,  J.  B.  Sears,  J.  H. 
Williams. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1343.  Cole,  Thomas  B.   Segregation  at  the  Broadway  high  school,  Seattle.  School 

review,  23:  550-54,  October  1915. 

An  interesting  disouasioii  of  results  obtained  by  the  segregation  of  the  sexes.  Conchides  tfast 
the  largest  amount  of  good  would  be  obtained  from  the  segregated  and  mixed  classes.  Urges  the 
segregation  of  aU  sdeooe  classes;  the  English  classes  for  the  first  two  years;  also  classes  in  mathe* 
matics.  Nothing  gained  by  segregating  in  foreign  languages. 

1344.  Holt,  Ethelyn  Fay.   The  function  of  the  examination.   Middle-west  school 

review,  8:  7-8,  25,  October  1915. 

''A  paper  written  in  the  hope  that  the  examination  lesson  may  oome  to  be  more  efQoltttly 
used  and  that  its  fullest  purpose  may  be  more  efleetiTely  realized  in  the  t4«ching  proeess." 

1345.  Xuerman,  J.  C.   Programs  for  the  new  school  year.   Arizona  teacher,  4:  14- 

16,  18,  September  1915. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1346.  Brown,  Edward  P.   A  firmer  ph3n9ical  foundation  for  education.    School  and 

eociety,  2:  50.'>-14,  October  9,  1915. 

Treats  of  the  objects  of  health  care  of  school  children,  some  means  of  effective  health  sopfl^ 
vision,  the  advisability  of  legislation  which  would  result  in  compulsory  treatment,  and  the  trso- 
ments  for  and  against  clinics. 

1347.  Koch,  Felix  J.   Going  to  school  on  the  roof — a  layman's  view  of  a  fresh  air 

clasd.   Journal  of  the  outdoor  life,  12:  311-12,  October  1915. 
Open-air  school  at  the  Dyer  building,  Cinchmati,  Ohio.  Illustrated. 

1348.  Parsons,  J.  G.*  The  teacher  and  the  health  of  the  school  child.    South  Da- 

kota educator,  29  :  25-27,  October  1915. 

Mentions  certabi  things  which  the  teacher  can  do  which  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  dis 
health  of  the  community  she  serves. 

1340.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.,  ed.  Educational  hygiene  from  the  pre-schocl  period  to  the 
university.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  C.  Soribner's  sons  [1915]  xix,  650  p. 
UlUB.  S**. 

Contains  chapters  by  leading  specialists  on  the  large  phases  of  the  subject,  sketdihig  the  hy- 
giene of  children  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  in  its  relationship  to  the  home  and  oommn- 
nity,  from  the  pre-school  period  up  through  the  college. 

1350.  Wile,  Ira  S.  Malnutrition— a  problem  in  medical  inspection.   School  prog- 

ress, 5:  8-12,  September  1915. 

A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  state  association  of  medical  hispeetiGO 
and  school  hygiene  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  1916. 

Says  that  the  part  that  medical  inspection  may  play  in  determining  the  state  of  nutrltloo  ■ 
of  immense  hygienic  value.  Emphasizes  the  fact  that  mahnitrltiosi  Is  the  cause  of  many  physlori 
defects  among  school  children. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1351.  etemheim,  Emanuel.   The  sex  problem  in  education.   Educational  review, 

50:  25^78,  October  1915.  .  . 

Discusses  the  difBculty  of  the  problem.  Recommends  literature  on  the  subject  to  the  teacb*. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAIND^G. 

1352.  High  school  athletics.   Journal  of  education,  82:  28S-86,  298-300,  September 


A  sympositim,  giving  the  views  for  and  against  school  athletics  by  men  who  have  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  problem. 


1353.  Hanmer,  Lee  F.  and  EZnight^  Howard  B.   Sources  of  information  on  play 

and  recreation.   Rev.  ed.   New.  York  city.  Department  of  recreation,  Rus- 
sell Sage  foundation,  1915.   35  p.  8®. 
A  condensed  list  of  publications  on  recreation. 

1354.  Weir,  L.  S.   Practical  methods  of  securing  play  supervision  for  towns  and 

villages.   School  education,  35:  9,  3d-37,  40,  October  1915, 


1355.  Dewey,  John.  The  school  and  society.   2d  ed.,  rev.  and  r^nl.  Chicago, 

111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1915.   x\i,  164  p.  12**. 

1356.  Landflittel,  F.  C.   Foundation  principles  and  practical  policies  in  community 

building.   Ohio  teacher,  36:  51-55,  99-102,  September,  October  1915. 

Discusses  the  social  princ^les  on  which  the  growtho  f  community  life  is  founded,  and  in  second 
artide  considers  the  most  important  agencies  that  operate  in  the  upbuilding  of  community  life. 


1357.  Chapell,  Harriet.   The  church  vacation  school;  a  discussion  of  its  principles 

with  practical  suggestion  for  its  foundation  and  administration.  New  York, 
Chicago  [etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1915]   160  p.  12**. 

1358.  Edwards,  Gus  Calloway.   The  couutrj'  town  Sunday  school.  ClarkesviUo, 

Ga.,  liOgal  publishing  company  [1915]   120  p.   front.,  plates.  12^. 

1359.  Hodges,  George.   The  vitality  of  the  churches.   Educational  review,  50: 

217-24,  October  1915. 
An  answer  to  criticisms  on  the  failure  of  Christianity. 

1360.  The  new  coiurse  in  Bible  study  for  Indiana  high  schools — ^plan,  purpose  jvnd. 

best  way  to  introduce  it.   Educator-journal,  16:  23-26,  September  1915. 

1361.  Smith,  Charles  Clark.   Parent,  child,  and  church.   New  York,  Cincinnati, 

The  Methodist  book  concern  [1915]   179  p.  12**. 


1362.  Andreoni,  Luigi.   li'educazione  professionale  e  Tistituto  industriale  delle 

Calabrie.  Reggio  Calabria,  Tipografia  del  giornale  "II  Commercio,"  1914. 
667  p.   2  fold,  plans.  4**. 

1363.  Book,  W.  P.   Development  of  vocational  education  in  Indiana.  Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  1:  419-38,  September  1915. 
A  reply  to  Professor  Dewey's  articles  in  the  New  republic. 

Discusses  vocational  training  in  general  and  the  lines  of  work  provided  for  by  the  Indiana 
law. 

1364.  Bruce,  H.  Addington.   A  vocational  schodl  a  hundred  years  old.  Outlook, 

110:  784-42,  July  28,  1915. 
Illustrated  article  on  the  Thompson's  Island  Farm  and  trades  school,  Boston,  Mass. 


30,  1915. 


PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 


SOGUL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 


sell  sustaining.   (Pagan  versus  Christian  cdvillzations.)   2d  ed.,  reviabn 
and  supplement  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  (Lydia  J.  Newcomb)  Comingo.   Boston,  Chiu- 
topher  publishing  house  [1915]  191  p.  8**. 
Introduction  to  second  edition  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  p.  7-15. 

The  book  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  itee,  self-supporting  indnstrU 
schools  and  colleges  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

1366.  Cooley,  Edwin  O.   The  p>art-tinie  school — ^its  genesis  and  permanent  place. 

School  and  home  education,  35:  41-42,  October  1915. 

1367.  Hamor,  W.  A.   The  value  of  industrial  research.   Scientific  monthly,  1: 8^92, 

October  1915. 

Describes  among  other  things  the  work  of  the  MeUon  institute  of  Industrial  research,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  industrial  fellowships,  etc. 

1368.  Hill,  David  Spence.   Survey  of  the  industries  and  mechanical  occupations 
.    in  New  Orleans  by  the  Division  of  research.   School  and  society,  2:  421-27, 

461-66,  September  18,  25,  1915. 

This  survey  is  an  example  of  a  municipality  setting  out  in  good  flalth  and  eoonomicaUy  to  make 
a  vocational  survey  without  calling  in  experts,  or  commissions  itom  without."  The  points  of 
ii^terest  regarding  the  organization,  scoi>e,  method  and  results  of  the'survey  are  outlined  under 
twelve  topics. 

1369.  *  Jameson,  Joseph  X.   The  present  status  of  the  movement  for  cooperative 

industrial  trainiiipj.   Teacher,  19:  188-95,  September  1915. 
The  school  and  shop  in  alternate  weeks. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Technical  and  Industrial  education  conference  of  the  PubUe  ednca- 
tion  association,  April  24, 1915. 

1370.  Leavitt,  Frank  Mitchell  and  Brown,  Edith.   Prevocational  education  in 

the  public  schools.  Boaton,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company 
[1915]   245p.  12°. 

Discusses:  The  nature  and  purpose  of  prevocational  education;  prevocational  edocatioo  a 
natural  development  of  the  school  system;  vocational  education  a  local  question;  the  inaugu- 
ration of  prevocational  boys  classes;  personal  characteristics  of  prevocational  boys;  and  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  for  prevocational  classes.  Separate  chapters  are  given  to:  Fhyskiofj 
and  hygiene;  history;  science;  English;  mathematics;  shopwork  and  drawing. 

1371.  Lewis,  William  D.   Teaching  salesmanship  in  high  school.   Mother's  maga- 

zine, 10:  16-17,  69,  November  1915. 
An  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the  high  school  of  Philadelphia. 

1372.  O'Leary,  Wesley  and  others.   Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners  and  a  factory 

school  experiment.   April,  1915.  Washington,  Government  printing  ofSce, 
1915.   93  p.   8°.   (Bulletin  of  the  United  Stateti  Bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
vihole  no.  159.   Miscellaneous  series,  no.  6.) 
Issued  also  as  House  doc.  1442,  U.  S.,  63d  Cong.,  3d  sess. 

Contents.— pt.  I.  Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners  in  part-time  and  evening  schools,  by 
W.  A.  O'Leary  and  C.  A.  Prosser.— pt.  II.  A  factory  school  experiment,  by  C.  H.  Winslow. 

1373.  Prosser,  Charles  A.   The  evolution  of  the  training  of  the  worker  in  industry. 

Northwest  journal  of  education,  27:  39-43,  67-70^  September,  October  1915. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1374.  Davis,  Jesse  B.   Vocational  guidance  in  the  rural  school.   School  educatiou, 

35:  4,  38,  October  1915. 

1375.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.   An  experiment  in  high  school  vocational  guidance. 

Manual  training  and  vocational  education,  17:  81-^5,  October  1915. 

Tells  of  the  life  career  study  course  given  in  the  pubUc  high  s(dio<rf8  of  San  Jose,  California. 
This  course  has  been  conducted  lor  two  and  a  half  years  with  promising  results. 

1376.  Vocational  guidance.   Unpopular  review,  4:  343-57,  Octobei^December  1915. 

Ridicules  certain  psychological  tests  for  vocational  guidance  and  emi^iasizes  the  dangers  cf 
early  specialization. 
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CI  vice.   UiQucauoD,  6o:  y^5o,  uciooer  lyio. 

Declares  that  most  of  the  textbooks  in  ciyics  do  not  lay  sniBcf  ent  stress  on  the  ethicaJ  side  of 
civic  training,  the  moral  principles  fundamental  to  good  citizenship. 

1387.  Stem,  Benee  B.   Club  work  and  civics.   Mother's  magazine,  10:  41-42,  63, 

November  1915. 

Gives  an  outline,  with  questions  for  discussion  and  a  few  suggested  readings,  idiich  will  aid 
a  club  to  find  to  what  extent  its  community  as  a  whole  helps  or  hinders  individnal  or  temlly 
welfare, 

MILITART  TRAINING. 

1388.  Oriffin,  Joseph  T.   Military  instruction  for  the  American  schoolboy.  New 

York,  1915.   32  p.   illns.   plates.  12*». 

Discusses  first  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  military  instruction  for  American  schoolboys, 
then  considers  the  effects  of  military  training,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  and  finally  gives 
some  opinions  from  school  superintendents  and  others  regarding  military  instruction  for  boyi. 

1389.  Howe,  Luden.   A  brief  for  military  education  in  our  schools  and  collies. 

[Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  1915]   10  p.  8*>. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Military  service  Institution,  July- August  1915. 

1390.  Wood,  A.  B.   The  military  training  of  youth  in  schools.   School  world  (Lon- 

don) 17:  36&-68,  October  1915. 

A  review  of  systems  of  training  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  various  foreign  countries.  To 

be  continued. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1391.  Groszmann,  Maximilian  P.  E.   The  problem  of  the  exceptional  child. 

School  progrees,  5:  21-24,  September  1915. 
Gives  some  suggestions  for  medical  inspection  in  respect  to  the  exceptional  child. 

1392.  Neustaedter,  H.   The  medical  aepect  of  the  mentally  backward  pupil. 

Ungraded,  1:  39-43,  October  1915. 

Indicates  "a  few  instances,  from  the  medical  standpoint,  that  may  iirove  helpful  in  the  recog- 
nition of  possible  causes  of  backwardness,  where  the  institution  of  prompt  treatment  may 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher."  , 

1393.  Sinclair,  H.  W.   Claistjification  of  mentally  defective  children  from  the  admin- 

iatrative  aspect.   Child  (Tendon)  6:  18-24,  October  1915. 

When  estimating  decrees  of  feeble-mindedness,  writer  depends  more  upon  tests  of  ooDdnet 
anri  less  upon  tests )    •  telligence. 

1394.  Williams,  J.  Harold.   Backward  and  feeble-minded  children  in  Salt  Lake 

City.   Training  school  bulletin,  12:  123-29,  September  1915. 

1395.    The  problem  of  the  delinquent  boy.    Child  (london)  6:  29-32,  Octo- 
ber 1915. 

Results  of  an  investigation  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  with  special  reference  to  the  fMtor  ot 
intelligenoe.  Made  at  Whittier  State  school,  California. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1396.  Lape,  Esther  Everett.   The  ** English  first"  movement  in  Detroit.  Immi- 

grants in  America  review,  1 :  46-50,  September  1915. 

"Seventy-flve  per  cent  of  Detroit's  population  is  either  fareign-b(vn  or  of  foreign  pamtagA. 
Kany  thousands  of  these  do  not  speak  English  at  all,  nor  use  it  either  at  work  or  homa."  Tba 
writer  tells  of  a  campaign  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Detroit  to  flood  the  night  schools  with 
these  foreign-bom  citizens,  so  that  Detroit  may  he  a  city  of  English-speaking  taotories  within  a 
year. 

1397.  Leonard,  James  H.   What  the  night  high  school  needs.   Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 82  :  258-60,  September  23,  1915. 

Says  that  the  night  high  school  needs  very  much  the  services  of  a  vocatioDal  director,  a  man 
with  training  broad  enough  so  that  he  would  know  the  fundamental  requirements  In  th«  stand* 
ard  trades  and  professions. 
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1398.  Weintrob,  Joseph.   Filling  the  evening  schools.   American  school  board 

journal,  51:  11-13,  69-70,  October  1915. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  evening  school  work  and  how  they  have  been  met  in  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1399.  Colbron,  Grace  Isabel.   Choosuig  the  children's  library.   Bookman,  42: 

196-200,  October  1915. 

1400.  Hunt,  Clara  Whitehill.   What  shall  we  read  to  the  children?  Boston  pnd 

Now  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1915.   156p.  12°. 

1401.  Kice,  O.  S.   Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  school  library  for  rural  schools,  state 

graded  schools,  village  and  city  grades,  also  for  use  in  high  schools  in  the 
giving  of  such  library  instruction  outlined  as  has  not  been  given  in  the  gradea. 
Issued  by  C.  P.  Gary,  state  superintendent.  Madison,  Wis.,  Department  of 
public  instruction,  1915.  '  135p.  8®. 

1402.  The  Storytellers'  Hagaziiie.   The  storytellers,  six  months  with  the  Story- 

tellers' magazine.   New  York,  The  Storytellers  company,  1915.   370  p.  8°. 

1403.  Valentine,  Brother,   Present  day  reading  and  the  teaching  of  English.  Cath- 

olic educational  review,  10:  193-203,  October  1915. 

Condemns  the  present-day  literature  and  says  that  "the  chances  of  turning  the  coirent  of 
popular  fftvor  from  the  cheap  and  sensational  in  literature  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  better 
training  and  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  teach  this  great  subject— English  literature— and  a 
great  power  for  good  will  be  strengthened  for  its  struggle  with  the  evil  of  perverted  reading.f 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1404.  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools  of 

various  countries  represented  in  the  International  commission  on  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics;  by  E.  H.  Taylor.  Washington,  1915.  96  p.  (Bulletin, 
1915,  no.  35) 

1405.  Schoolhouse  sanitation;  a  study  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 

hygiene  and  sanitation  of  schoolhouses;  by  Wiltiam  A.  Cook.  Washington, 
1915.   69p.   (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  21) 

1406.  Some  foreign  educational  surveys;   by  James  Mahouey.  Washington,  1915. 

39p.   (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  37) 

1407.  The  training  of  elementary-school  teechers  in  mathematics  in  the  countries 

represented  in  the  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics; 
by  I.  L.  Kandel.   Washington,  1915.   56p.   (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  39) 

1408.  The  university  and  the  municipality;  summary  of  proceedings  of  the  first 

session  of  the  National  association  of  municipal  universities.  Washington, 
1915.   66p.   plate.   (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  38) 
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